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Thk   name  of  Robert  Burns   is  a   well-unclerstoocl   signal   for  an 
Iverfmv  of  Si  sorts  of  commonplaces  from  the  riglit-mindcd  cntic. 
These  commonplaces  run  mainly  in  three  channels-^ecstatic  aston- 
ishSent^STnc  ing  that  a  ploughman  was  also  a  poet :   wringing  of 
haSs  ovJr  the  admission  that  the  ploughman  and^poet  was  likewise 
-^  dnmkard;  and   a  somewhat  miscellaneous  lover:    and   caustic 
Jeveritv  upon  "he  lionizers  and  "  admirers  of  native  gen, us      xvho 
?mdd  find  no  employment  more  appropriate  than  that  of  excise- 
officer  for  the  brfg^teit  and  finest  mind  of  their  country  and  genera- 
?Sn      All  these  commonplaces  must  stand  confessed  as  warranted 
hv  the  facts  •   they  are  truths,  but  they  are  also  truisms.     We  have 
Lrd  them  Very  often,  and  have  always  sat  in  meek  acquiescence 
and  unfed^ed  concurrence.     But  the  time  comes  when  they  have 
been  repelted  frequently  enough  to  make  the  enlarging  upon  them 
rS^ariEess    and  the  profuse  and  argumentative  n-enforcement  ot 
them  a  stiperfluity.     The  reader  of  the  allowing  lew  observations 
Su  I  dar    sJv,  consent  to  understand  once  for  all  that  Burns  really 
s  a  ploughman-his  own  plough-driver  on  his  father's  or  his  own 
sn  an  farmi  and  became  in  due  a.rse  of  time  a  great  poet,  and  in 
undue  course  a  toper  ;   and  was  fit.for  "^-^ /oftier  occupa  i^^^^^^^^^^ 
the  Ranging  of  ak-banels,  and  seizing  of  ilhcit  stills.    J'^c  reader 
and  1  may  Itart  from  these  facts  as  rather  elementary  data  ;   and  he 
till  perhaps  not  resent  my  stating  them  m  such  reasonable  breMty 
."consists  with  my  plan,  and  without  much      improx^ng      of  the 
orras  on      There  are  plenty  of  other  books  concerning  Brrns  where 
SweS  fointafn-hea^ds  of'^morality.  and  of  ardent  but  deprecatory 

enthusiasm,  are  kept  continually  on  tap.  ir^u^.^.^A  rv.tro 

Robert  Burness  (or  Burncs)-lor  such  was  his  inherited  p.itro- 
nv^thoSgh  in  after  years  he  thought  fit  to  condense  it  into  Burns 
-was  born  on  the  25th  of  January  (some  authorities  say  the  29th), 
itTo  at  a  small  cottage  in  the  parish  of  AUoway,  about  two  miles 
ou?h-west  ofthe  town  of  Avr. '  His  father,  William  Burness  vv  as 
son  of  a  farmer  in  Kincardineshire.  Owing  to  the  poverty  of  his 
?am.?v,  he  had  in  ^outh  come  south,  and  had  served  as  a  gardener  in 
various  families.  In  December,  i757.  he  had  marncd  Agnes  Brovvn 
who  survived  bv  many  years  her  illustrious  son.  T  he  lather,  a  man 
of  superior  "ndJrstand^iJg,  and  of  the  strong  "Prigjt,  sdt-respectmg 
character  so  honourably  distinctive  of  the  better  Scotch  peasantry 
took,  when  he  married,  a  perpetual  lease  of  seven  acres  of  land,  wh  ch 
he  cultivated  as  u  nurservman  ;  here  he  Personally  built  his  oxn  n 
cottage.  Robert  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  union,  "i^  j^^t^er  had  a 
(lire  struggle  to  maintain  tor  a  decent  subsistence  and  to  educate 
his  familv  Robert  was  sent  to  a  neighbouring  school  m  the  sixth 
year  of  his  age,  and  soon  showed  some  lx)okish  hkings  ;  aftt  carets, 
he  received  a  Uttle  instruction  at  home,  partlv  from  his  father.  He 
managed  to  pick  up  a  snialtering  of  French  (which  he  wns  ""t  -averse 
to  airing  in  after  years),  and  had  a  quarter  of  a  year  s  practice  in 
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land-surveying,  which  has  been  dignified  with  the  name  of  "  practical 
mathematics."  The  whole  amount  of  his  tutoring,  however,  waa 
inconsiderable.  He  read  with  interest  and  attention,  as  the  scanty 
chance  offered,  the  works  of  some  poets — Pope  and  Ramsay,  for 
instance  ;   the  Spectator,  and  a  volume  of  letters  by  good  writers. 

Toil  and  moil  was  the  early  life  of  Burns — hard  labour,  and  what 
is  worse,  anxious  labour ;  the  wolf  was  always  at  the  door.  A 
depression  of  spirits  took  possession  of  him,  spite  of  a  very  ample 
share  of  youthful  mirth  and  buoyancy,  and  darkened  many  hours 
of  his  later  life.  The  family  was  very  economical,  and  liirns,  being 
as  yet  both  thrifty  and  strictly  temperate,  in  no  way  derogated  from 
this  creditable  standard  ;  there  was  no  hired  servant,  and  for  years 
no  butcher's  meat  in  the  house.  Some  time  before  the  father's  death, 
which  occurred  in  February,  1784,  Robert  and  his  brother  Gilbert 
took  another  farm,  stocked  from  the  hard-wrung  savings  of  the 
household  ;  the  labour  of  the  brothers  was  remunerated  at  the  rate 
of  £7  per  annum  each,  and  this  plan  continued  for  about  four  years. 
At  another  Lime  Robert,  loth  to  drudge  on  for  ever  as  a  mere  labourer, 
tried  a  flax-dressing  scheme  in  partnership  at  Irvine  ;  but  this  soon 
proved  abortive.  Wlien  the  father  died,  there  remained,  along  with 
h>s  widow,  five  children  younger  than  Robert  and  Gilbert ;  the  failure 
of  a  lawsuit  with  his  landlord  was  just  bringing  a  crash  of  ruin  upon 
honest,  hard-working  William  Burness,  when  death  stepped  in,  and 
for  him  trouble  was  no  more. 

Robert  was  now  full  twentj'^-five  years  of  age,  and  a  man  of  great 
local  popularity,  and  some  note,     fte  had  shown  an  early  su  :epti- 
bihty  to  tlie  amorous  passion.     His  first  love,  worth  so  calHn  .  was 
at  the  age  of  fourteen;    love  summoned  poetry  to  its  aid,  and  he 
became  a  versifier.     He  was  besides  a  fluent  and  vigorous  talker ; 
and  his  gifts  were  too  bright  and  attractive  to  allow  of  his  remaining 
long  unknown  in  liis  own  neighbourhood.     Furiously  loving  the 
women,  and  loved  l)y  them  in  return  (though  it  would  appear  that 
of  real  de  facto  amoiirs  lie  liad  no  experience  until  his  twenty-third 
year),  received  with  acclaim  wherever  the  men  wanted  to  be  lively, 
he  took  his  fill  of  facile  and  unset  thng  pleasures.     His  habits  becan'ie 
convivial,  and  all  the  more  .so  after  he  had  joined  a  society  of  free- 
masons.    Still,  he  seems  for  a  while  to  have  exercised  a  tolerable 
amount  of  self-control  as  far  as  drinking  is  concerned.     His  brother, 
indeed,  has  left  it  on  record  that  he  chd  not  remember  in  Robert  any 
instance  of  positive  intoxication  until  at  a  late  date  of  his  poetical 
career ;    and  some  other  authorities  will  have  it  that,  up  to  within 
the  last  few  years  of  his  hfe,  when  he  had  removed  to  Dumfries,  he 
preserved  a  fair  character  for  sobriety.      His  poetising  for  some 
years  made  no  very  noticeable  prcgression  ;    its  more  important 
devtlopmenls  arc  to  be  dated  from  about  his  twenty-fourth  year. 
Difiiisive  love-making  has  its  mischances.     One  day.  Burns  found 
himself  the  prospective  father  of  a  brace  of  twins  by'iis  sweetheart 
Jcau  Armoiir,  the  daughter  of  a  respectable  master-mason.     Roused 
to  a  li\  -ly  sense  of  his  responsibilities,  he  agreed  with  Jean  that  they 
should  make  a  legal  profession  of  antecedent  marriage,  thus  legiti- 
mising the  infants  ;  and  that  he  himself  should  then  go  off  to  Jamaica 
to  try  his  fortasu-  in  t'ne  character  of  assistant  overseer  to  a  planter, 
seeing  that  nothing  but  penury  appeared  to  be  his  destined  lot  in 
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Scotland.     He  paid  nine  guineas  for  a  steerage-passage  ;    and  was 
indeed  in  a  fever  to  be  off,  as  he  had  been  called  upon  to  give  security 
I  for  the  maintenance  of  his  offspring,  and  was  in  dread  of  imprison- 
ment.    He  wrote  a  farewell  poem  to  Ayrshire  and  to  Scotland 

"  The  gloomy  night  is  gathering  fast."     However,  the  tardy  com- 
pensation which  he  was  hoping  to  make  to  Jean  for  the  imprudence 
and  trouble  into  which  he  had  betrayed  her  was  not  at  present  allowed 
to  take  effect.     Her  parents  were  so  indignant  at  the  affair  that  they 
absolutely  refused  to  hear  of  matrimony  ;    and  Jean  consented  to 
I  relinquish  her  lover's  written  declaration  of  marriage,  and  himself 
I  along  with  it.     Burns  meanwhile,  regarding  her  as  having  flinched 
I  in  love  and  faith  before  adverse  circumstances,   denounced   and 
abjured   her,   and  indemnified   himself   by   making  love   to   Mary 
Campbell,  his  "  Highland  Mary."     The  poet  and  his  ^lary  plighted 
j  their  troth  with  much  fervour  ;    but  this  episode  in  the  history  of 
I  his  loves  came  to  nothing,  the  damsel  having  very  soon  afterwards 
[died  of  a  fever  at  Greenock. 

With  everything  prepared  for  his  start  to  Jamaica,  and  expecting 

to  remain  av\ay  from  Scotland  for  years,  if  not  for  the  remainder  of 

this  life,  the  consciousness  of  his  poetic  gift  worked  upon  the  mind 

I  of  Burns;   he  resolved  to  leave  behind  him  some  record  that  the 

J  fields  and  streams,  the  lasses  and  humours,  of  Ayrshire,  had  been 

jail-sufficient   and    immortal    inspiration    to    a    quenchless    genius 

Encouraged  by  his  landlord,  Mr.  Gavin  Hamilton,  he  determined  to 

j  publish  a  small  volume  of  his  verses.     This  came  out  accordingly  in 

the  autumn  of  1786.    The  edition,  printed  at  Kilmarnock,  was  of  600 

I  copies,  of  which  about  350  were  subscribed  for.     ' '  Halloween,"  "  The 

Cotter's  Saturday  Night,"  and  several  other  of  his  now  celebrated 

i  productions,  were  included  in  the  volume.     The  reader  should  refer  to 

I  the  preface,  at  once  modest  and  distinct  in  self-assertion,  VN'ith  which 

the   ploughman-poet   introduced   his   verses.     While   indulging   in 

gratuitous  self -depreciation   as  compared   with   Allan   Ramsay  or 

|l<ergusson,  "  the  author  teUs  him  (the  possible  critic)  once  for  all 

labdit      n^^^^^^^y  ^°°''^  "P°"  himself  as  po.ssessed  of  some  poetic 

This  was  the  crisis  of  Burns's  life.     The  book  was  well  received 

llrom  the  first,  and  cleared  for  its  writer  the  small  but  acceptable 

Isuni  of  nearly  ;(20.     A  letter  came  from  Dr.  Blacklock  to  a  friend 

lot  liurns,  which  entirely  overthrew  the  poet's  Jamaican  scheme, 

enlarged  his  practical  views,  and  encouraged  him  to  try  his  oppor- 

tumties    in    Edinburgh.     He    arrived   in    the    Scottish    capital    in 

iNovember,   1786,  without  either  acquaintances  there  or  letters  of 

introduction;   but  he  soon  got  to  know  all  sorts  of  leading  people. 

Whether  m  literature  or  in  fashion  and  social  rank,  and  surprised  all 

oy  his  bnlhant  conversational  powers,  though  he  was  not  forward 

m  talking  unless  he  had  something  substantial  to  sav.  His  demeanour 

was  worthy  of  his  exceptional  position  in  its  comphcatecl  bearings  : 

(  and  he  was  above  all  the  tricks  of  a  man  who  is  showing  off    or 

1  allowing  others  to  show  him  off.     He  spent  two  winters  in  EdinburKli, 

ea™  the  city  finally  in  February,  1788  ;   meanwhile,  he  had  been 

'  «^  !!""/'\7°"''  ''*^'''"  P-'^^^s  °^  Scotland,  and  had  cro.ssed  the  English 
!  Isomer  to  Newcastle  and  Cariisle.  A  new  edition  of  his  poems,  under 
I  the  patronage  of  Dugald  Stewart  and  many  other  celebrities,  had 
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been  published  in  Edinbnrgh  in  Apnl.  1787  ;  it  cons^ted  of^j^ 
conies  for  which  a  s '  ibscription-hst  of  i  ,500  names  had  *^^  °^,^^,^; 
SS51?  bought  in  nearly  £^  to  the  poet     So  f^^^^^^  wa   weU^   But 

^nd  the  M°/^^  excitement  of  this  episode  in  his  history  were  not 
the  natuS^^prTcuilors  and  props  for  a^etired  laborious  coung^We^ 
in  which  hard  field-wor^  was  again  to  be  his  means  of  subsistence, 
ancUhe  alleviator  of  his  load  was  to  be  the  rustic  Jean  Armour  The 
Ltter  it  sho  Id  be  mentioned,  presented  her  lover,  f  ^h^Sclv 

(the   '  Clarinda  "  of  his  letters)  was  going  on  at  its  hottest  about  the 

"^Tn  t^e"early  summer  of  I7«8.  Burns  returned  to  Ayrshire^  He 
esX^d  Jean  by  making  a  public  declaration  «*  "^^rnage  ;  hbe  ally 
XaSViSo  to  his  brother  Gilbert,  to  give  him  a  start  mWe^ 
nnd  took  for  himself  a  somewhat  considerable  farm  at  Elhslan  I  m 
DumfS-shire      Here  he  was  domiciled  before  the  end  of  June 

?nd  rSfedTamong  other  rural  o<:-"Pati"f '  ^^e  exerci^^^^^*^^^^^ 
as  a  Dlou^hman,  at  which  (it  is  pleasant  to  learn)  he  was  a  capital 
hand^    Soon  however,  he  found  that  his  income  needed  ekmg  out : 
and   as  nothing  more  congenial  offered  as  an  outlet  for  his  energies 
Sf  ;ppVe?t"LTppoint?d  excise-^^ 

r^htained  this  nost  through  the  interest  ot  Mi.  tTratiam,  01  Ji""y  ■ 
mf  pay  was  arfiit  the  pittance  of  ^50  per  annum,  increased  after  a 

''buS/Iu  exciseman  is  a  rather  Rejecting  pu:ture  to  cont^^^^^^ 
StiU,  if  we  exclude  ideaUsms  and  prejudices,  and  take  a  P'^^"  ^°^J*°^g 
sense  view  of  the  practicaUties  of  the  case,  it  might  seem  that  tne 
ne^ant  Doet  married  to  his  early  sweetheart,  who  proved  an  affec- 
Sonate  w^  •  sotted  on  a  farm  of  his  own,  the  management  of  which 
hrundritoi>d;  enthusiastically  admired  for  his  gemus  by  Jus 
couXymeiTf  rom  the  noblest  duke  to  the  most  tattered  R^hevlunzie 
haWtuallv  writing  short  pieces  which  he  could  throw  off  jmfy 
athwart  a  pressufe  of  occupations,  and  which  he  could  readily  get 
pub  itSed  a^once  in  some  f^orm  or  other,  thereby  keeping  his  nan^e 

brurrgo^:^:^r?o^rto^ 

mater  alcom^^^  and  independence  --^h'^^^^.'^^Vncrhafhi^^uties 
been  there  about  three  years  and  a  naif,  he  found  that  hs  duties 
in  the  excise  interfered  With  the  satisfactory  conduct  of  agricultural 
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operations,  and  he  gave  the  fann  np.  It  may  indeed  '  -  surmised 
that,  if  his  habits  had  been  stead  ,  and  himseU  more  iu  iful  to  the 
severe  traditions  of  his  father's  ^le,  if  he  had  not  allow.  J  the  jolly 
dogs  and  loose  fishes  of  his  neighbo'irhood  to  prey  upon  his  leisure, 
and  if  he  had  not  grown  a  more  and  more  helpless  slave  of  the  devil 
of  drink,  he  might  have  sufficed  for  both  occupations.  However 
thr.t  nxay  be,  he  did  not  thus  suffice ;  and  v.?.  may  well  infer  that 
things  had  come  to  a  bad  pass  with  the  farm  when  Bums,  having  to 
make  his  option  between  that  and  a  government  stipend  of  /70  a 
year,  chose  the  latter  as  the  mainstay  of  his  household.  About  the 
end  of  1 79 1,  he  removed  to  a  small  house  in  the  town  of  Dumfries 
(how  many  thousands  of  people  have  looked  since  then  with  rever- 
ence on  its  mean  outside  I)  and  here  he  remained  for  the  brief  residue 
of  his  life. 

Bums  had  a  certain  J  ^cobite  and  Tory  tone  of  political  sentiment ; 
but  every  great  and  unprosperous  genius,  bom  in  the  lower  ranks  of 
society,  is  a  potential  democrat ;  and  the  era  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion was  not  one  to  leave  the  secret  places  of  such  a  £oul  unstirred. 
More  than  once  Burns  used  some  expressions  regarding  the  Revolutioii 
not  strictly  befitting  an  officer  in  the  excise  service  of  King  George 
the  Third— rather  suitable  to  a  man  of  genius  and  insight;  this 
spoiled  his  prospects  ii  the  excise,  and  very  nearly  resulted  in  his 
dismissal.  The  chances  open  to  his  "jpirations  were  that  he  might 
within  a  moderate  number  of  years  rise  to  the  position  of  supervisor, 
with  about  ;^2CX)  a  year,  any  amount  of  hard  work,  and  no  leisure — 
and  then,  after  another  interval  of  years,  to  the  post  of  collector  at 
about  ;^300  to  ;^400.  This  latter  promotion  would  have  relieved  him 
from  the  severer  toils  of  business,  and  would  have  satisfied  his  desires. 
"  A  fife  of  hterary  leisu.e,  with  a  decent  competence,  is  the  summit 
of  my  wishes,"  he  said  in  one  of  his  letters.  In  fact,  however,  he 
never  rose  out  of  the  ranks  in  the  excise  service. 

The  majority  of  the  songs  which  Bums  wrote  subsequently  to  his 
first  Edinburgh  edition  were  sent  to  Johnson's  Scots  Musical 
Museum,  published  in  that  city,  and  at  a  later  date,  to  the  Collec- 
Hon  of  Original  Scottish  Airs,  edited  and  pubhshed  by  Mr.  George 
Thomson.  II.  this  work  he  wrote  the  words  for  manv  long-popular 
melodies— a  field  for  the  exercise  of  his  genius  which  roused  his 
heartiest  and  most  generous  sympathies.  His  first  letter,  replyin-*  ^o 
Mr.  Thomson's  appUcation,  is  dated  i6th  September,  1792,  ..ud 
absolutely  dechnes  the  offered  payment.  It  gives  one  a  salutary 
thrill  to  think  of  this  great  poet,  oppressed  with  the  cares  of  a  family, 
drudging  through  a  haid,  uncongenial,  f»nd  most  scantily  paid 
employment,  the  fiueness  of  his  nature  obfuscated  by  drink,  his  strong 
frame  beginning  to  feel  the  inroads  of  disease,  yet  rising  superior 
to  all  low-hearted  suggestions,  and  even  to  the  perfectly  reasonable 
and  fair  promptings  of  his  position,  and  with  a  glorious  burst  of 
patnolic  love  refusing  t  be  a  penny  the  richer  in  pocket  for  the 
pure  ore  of  everlasting  so^g  with  which  he  again  and  again  dowered 
his  country.  For  about  four  years  he  adhered  to  his  self-denying 
ordinance  ;  and,  in  one  instance  when  Mr,  Thomson  had  of  his  own 
accord  sent  him  a  small  sum.  Bums— although,  out  of  consideration 
for  his  correspondent,  he  did  not  send  the  money  back— wamed  him 
never  to  repeat  the  experiment.     At  last,  however,  he  was  compelled 
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to  give  in.  After  being  seriously  ill  for  about  a  year,  and  thus  almost 
prevented  from  contributing  to  Thomson's  ';  ublication,  he  was 
obliged,  on  the  12th  of  July,  1796,  to  ask  for  a  payment  of  j^5  to  meet 
a  haberdasher's  bill. 

Ill-health,  mental  dejection,  and  pecuniary  straits,  had  indeed 
now  encompjissed  Bums  round  on  every  side.  He  had  sunk  into  a 
habitual  tippler — not  a  contented  one.  Remorse  was  gnawing  at 
him  continually.  He  had  always  had  and  still  retained  a  strong 
tincture  of  religious  feeling,  though  not  of  what  passes  for  orthodoxy  ; 
he  could  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  believer  in  revelation,  but  clung 
liard  to  the  idea  of  a  future  life.  In  monev  matters  he  continued 
honourable,  and  at  his  decease  he  left  no  debts.  Rheumatic  pains, 
and  other  maladies  consequent  upon  his  Irregularities,  assailed  him, 
he  became  captious  with  his  wife,  whose  affection  had  nevertheless 
worn  well ;  then  fever  supervened,  closing  in  delirium.  The  poet 
lay  on  his  death-bed,  while  his  wife,  expecting  another  confinement, 
was  incapable  of  tending  him  ;  harassed  also  by  the  pertinacity  of 
some  lawyer,  on  whom  one  of  his  latest  utterances  bestowed  a  curse. 

The  end  came  on  the  21st  of  July,  1796.  Bums  died,  aged  thirty- 
seven  years  and  a  half.  The  nation  which  had  afforded  him  the 
post  and  the  annual  ;^7o  of  an  excise  c  iicer  did  not  cease  to  remember 
him  in  death.  A  public  funeral  was  accorded  to  his  remains,  and 
was  attended  by  vaot  multitudes.  He  left  behind  him,  with  his 
widow,  four  sons  ;  a  fifth  had  died  in  infancy.  A  considerable  sum 
was  raised  for  their  benefit.  Soon  also  an  edition  of  Bums's  poems 
complete  so  far  as  the  then  known  materials  allowed — was  brought 
out  under  the  editorship  of  a  cordial  admirer.  Dr.  Currie,  an  eminent 
physician  in  Liverpool.  It  fostered  the  poet's  fame,  but  was  not 
needed  to  estabhsh  this  ;  for  in  fact  there  is  hardly  in  all  literature 
an  instance  of  such  immediate  and  immense  popularity — permeating 
the  whole  body  politic  of  his  countrymen — as  that  of  Burns's  poems. 
Everybody  understood  them,  everybody  enjoyed  vhem ;  all  w;erc 
proud  that  Scotland  should  have  produced  a  Burns,  that  he  should 
reflect  so  much  and  so  expressly  national  a  renown  on  his  country, 
and  that  themselves  should  be  the  sons  of  such  a  land,  and  com- 
patriots of  such  a  man.  This  enthusiastic  acceptance  of  their  native 
poet  is  certainly  a  great  glory  to  Scotchmen  ;  and  any  one  who  is 
bent  upon  remembering  to  their  discredit  that  they  left  the  man 
Burns  to  live  and  die  an  exciseman  should  bear  in  mind  also  that 
they  had  already  reposited  the  poet  Bums  in  their  heart  of  hearts,  and 
that  at  this  day  there  are  probably  ten  Scotchmen  to  whom  Bums 
and  his  work  are  breathing  and  potent  reahties,  for  one  Englishman 
to  whr  -n  Shakespeare  is  any  more  than  a  name.  It  may  certainly  be 
said  t  the  more  they  admired  the  poet,  the  less  wilhng  should  his 
coui  V  men  have  been  to  leave  the  man  huddled  in  obscurity  ;  this 
(as  1  said  at  starting)  is  a  point  already  more  than  sufficiently 
debated  elsewhere. 

At  the  present  time  of  day  it  would  be  almost  a  futility  to  analyse, 
in  such  space  and  in  such  method  as  I  have  at  my  disposal,  the 
individual  or  characteristic  merits  of  the  poems  of  Burns.  Every 
Scotchman  is  born  to  an  intuition  of  them  ;  which  is  as  much  as 
saying  that  whatever  is  strongest,  deepest,  broadest,  and  finest,  in 
that  remarkable  concrete  the  Scotch  national  character,  finds  its 
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euthanasia  in  these  immortal  verses.  The  ideal  Scotchman  is  the 
man  to  whom  Burns'^  poems  most  come  home.  They  give  all  his 
distinctive  faculties  and  foibles  ;  only  with  this  modification  neces- 
sary to  the  excellence  of  the  poetic  result ;  that  the  prudential  and 
prosaic  attributes — what  one  might  call  the  minus  quantities — of 
the  Scotch  character  are  left  in  proportion  less  than  the  reahty,  while 
the  plus  quantities — the  geniahty,  fervency,  and  even  rampancy,  of 
whatever  kind — are  thrown  in  with  a  prodigal  and  affectionate 
exuberance.  But  all  are  there — the  less  as  well  as  the  more  kindly 
excesses.  Burns  is  in  fact  the  demigod — tlie  prophet,  ]  iest,  and 
king — of  Scotland  ;  the  Scotchman  who,  more  than  any  other  man 
or  men,  knits  together  at  the  present  moment  Scotchmen  all  over 
the  globe,  and  may  prolong  and  intensify  for  ages  the  nationalising 
work  in  which  the  Battle  of  Bannockburn  and  the  anti-prelatical 
reformation  under  Knox  were  earlier,  yet  it  may  be  hardly  so  power- 
ful, coeflScients.  This  is  after  all  the  greatest  of  Burns's  many  and 
great  poetic  merits — that  he  has  Scoticised  poetry  (in  saying  this,  v/e 
are,  cl  course,  not  to  forget  the  precursors  of  Burns's  poetry) ;  has 
estabhshed  an  unbounded  ascendant  over  the  Scottish  mind,  and  has 
drawn  to  him  all  hearts  of  his  countrymen  Uke  the  draught  of  a 
roaring  fi(  ry  furnace.  The  merit  is  one  not  so  easily  assessable  by 
criticism  as  by  history  ;  but,  where  it  exists,  as  here,  in  pre-eminent 
degree,  criticism  has  pretty  well  to  abdicate  her  functions,  and  confess 
that  a  greater  than  herself  is  the  arbiter.  But,  beyond  this  (and 
excluding  all  minor  considerations),  we  have  to  recognise  in  especial 
three  superb  gifts  in  Burns's  poetry — a  p('-<er  of  clear  piercing  ex- 
pression ;  a  perfect  soul  of  singable  or  dev^laimable  song  ;  and,  above 
all,  a  sympathy  so  vivid  and  intimate  as  to  pass  continually  into 
the  domain  of  imagination,  and  give  ^-^  th  imaginati\'e  results  and 
potencies.  Of  defects  or  inequahties  value  in  various  poems  or 
classes  of  poems  by  Burns,  I  need  not  here  say  a  word. 

Burns  was  nearly  five  feet  ten  in  height,  with  black  curly  hair  and 

dark  eyes  ;    everyone  knovss  the  general  look  of  his  portraits.     He 

I  was  quick-tempered—sudden  and  voluble  in  resentments.     Though 

I  he  wrote  so  many  poems  for  musical  airs,  he  had  httle  or  no  technical 

knowledge  of  music  ;  he  even  had  no  ear  for  tunes,  and  his  voice  was 

unmelodious,  at  any  rate  in  his  earlier  youth.     At  one  time  he 

meditated  writing  a  national  drama.     Of  the  works  which  he  actually 

executed,  he  regarded  "  Tam  O'Shanter,"  the  product  of  a  single  day, 

with  most  predilection.     This  masterpiece  was  written  at  EUisland, 

i  and  was  first  published  in  1793. 

W.  M.  ROSSETTI, 
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PUBLISHER'S    NOTE 

This  edition  claims  to  be  one  of  the  most  complete  yet  issued. 
While  not  neglecting  other  sources  of  information,  the  editor  is 
chiefly  indebted  to  the  editions  of  Cunningham,  Alexander  Smith, 
and  G.  A.  Aitken. 
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POEMS. 


TAM   O'  SHANTER. 

A   TALE. 
'  Of  brownyb  and  of  bogitU  tuU  is  this  buke."— Gawin  Douglas 

When  chapman  billies  leave  the  street, 
An'  drouthy  neebors  neebors  meet ; 
As  market-days  are  wearin'  late, 
All'  folk  begin  to  tak'  the  gate  j 
^Vhile  we  sit  bousing  at  the  nappy, 
An'  gettin'  fou  an'  unco  huppy, 
V    'hink  na  op  the  King  Scots  miles, 
nosses,  waters,  slaps,  an'  styles, 
lie  between   :     ai'  our  hame. 
\  iiare  sits  our  sulky,  sullen  dame, 
Gath'rin'  her  brows  like  gath'rin'  storm, 
Nursin'  her  wrath  to  keep  it  warm. 

This  truth  fand  honest  Tam  o'  Shanter, 
As  he  frae  Ayr  ae  night  did  canter, 
(Auld  Ayr,  wham  ne'er  a  town  surpasses, 
For  honest  men  an'  bonny  lasses.) 

O  Tam  !  hadst  thou  but  been  sae  wise. 
As  ta'en  thy  ain  wife  Kate's  advice  ! 
She  tauld  thee  weel  thou  wast  a  skeHum, 
A  bletherin',  blusterin',  drucken  blellum ; 
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That  frae  November  till  October, 

Ae  market-day  thou  was  na  sober ; 

That  ilka  melder,  wi'  the  miller, 

Thou  sat  as  lang  as  thou  had  siller : 

That  ev'ry  naig  was  ca'd  a  shoe  on, 

The  smith  and  thee  gat  roarin'  fou  on ; 

That  at  the  Lord's  house,  ev'n  on  Sunday, 

Thou  drank  wi'  Kirkton  Jean  till  Monday. 

She  prophesy'd  that,  late  or  soon, 

Thou  wad  be  found,  deep  drown'd  m  Doon  I 

Or  catch'd  wi'  warlocks  in  the  mirk. 

By  Alloway's  auld,  haunted  kirk. 

Ah,  gentle  dames !  it  gars  me  greet 
To  think  how  mony  counsels  sweet. 
How  mony  lengthen'd,  sage  advices, 
The  husband  frae  the  wife  despises ! 

But  to  our  tale :— Ae  market  night, 
Tam  had  got  planted  unco  right ; 
Fast  by  an  ingle,  bleezing  finely, 
Wj'  reaming  swats,  that  drank  divir  .ly ; 
An*  at  his  elbow,  Souter  Johnny, 
His  ancient,  trusty,  drouthy  crony ; 
Tam  lo'ed  him  like  a  vera  brither  ; 
They  had  been  fou'  for  weeks  thegither ! 
The  night  drave  on  wi'  sangs  an'  clatter ; 
An'  aye  the  ale  was  growing  better : 
The  landlady  and  Tam  grew  gracious, 
Wi'  favours  secret,  sweet,  and  precious ; 
The  Souter  tauld  his  queerest  stories  ; 
The  landlord's  laugh  was  ready  chorus : 
The  storm  without  might  rair  and  rustle-— 
Tam  did  na  mind  the  storm  a  whistle. 

Care,  mad  to  see  a  man  sae  happy, 
E'en  drown'd  himsel  amang  the  nappy ! 
As  bees  flee  hanie  wi'  lades  o'  treasure, 
•piie  minutes  wing'd  their  way  wi'  pleasure: 
Kings  may  be  blest,  but  Tam  was  glorious, 
O'er  a'  the  ills  o'  life  victorious  ! 

But  pleasures  are  like  poppies  spread, 
Vou  seize  the  flow'r,  its  bloom  is  shed  ! 
1  >r  like  the  snowfall  in  the  river, 
A  moment  white— then  melts  for  ever  ; 
Or  like  the  borealis  race, 
That  flit  ere  you  can  point  their  place  j 
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Or  like  the  rainbow's  lovely  fonn, 
Evanishing  amid  the  storm.— 
Nae  man  can  tether  time  or  tide ; — 
The  hour  approaches  Tam  maun  ride ; 
That  hour,  o'  night's  black  arch  the  key-stane. 
That  dreary  hour  he  mounts  his  beast  in ; 
An'  sic  a  night  he  tak's  the  road  in, 
As  ne'er  poor  sinner  was  abroad  in. 

'ilie  wind  blew  as  'twad  blawn  its  last ; 
The  rattling  show'rs  rose  on  the  blast ; 
The  speedy  gleams  the  darkness  swallow'd  ;. 
Loud,  deep,  .ind  lang,  the  thunder  bellow'd : 
That  night,  a  child  might  understand. 
The  deil  had  business  on  his  hand. 

Weel  mounted  on  his  grey  meare,  Meg, — 
A  better  never  lifted  leg. — 
Tam  skelpit  on  thro'  dub  an'  mire, 
Despising  wind,  an'  rain,  an'  fire ; 
Whiles  holding  fast  his  guid  blue  bonnet ; 
Whiles  crooning  o'er  some  auld  Scots  sonnet ; 
Whiles  glow'ring  round  wi'  prudent  cares, 
I^st  bogles  catch  him  unawares ; 
Kirk-AUoway  was  drawing  nigh, 
Whare  ghp'sts  an'  houlets  nightly  cry. — 

By  this  time  he  was  cross  the  foord, 
Whare  in  the  snaw  the  chapman  smoor*d  ; 
An'  past  the  birks  an'  meikle  stane, 
Whare  drucken  Charlie  brak's  neck-bane ; 
An'  thro'  the  whins,  an'  by  the  cairn, 
Whare  hunters  fand  the  tnurder'd  bairn  ; 
An'  near  the  thorn,  aboon  the  well, 
Whare  Mango's  mither  hang'd  hersel. — 
Before  him  Uoon  pours  a'  his  floods  ; 
The  doublin'  storm  roars  thro'  the  woods  j 
The  lightnings  flash  frae  pole  to  pole  ; 
Near  and  more  near  the  thunders  roll ; 
When,  glimmerin'  thro'  the  groanin'  trees, 
K irk- Alio wny  seem'd  in  a  bleeze  j 
Thro'  ilk        re  the  beams  were  glancin' ; 
An'  loud      sounded  mirth  an'  dancin'. — 

Inspirin'  bold  John  Barleycorn  ! 
What  dangers  thou  can'st  mak  us  scorn  ! 
Wi'  tippenny,  we  fear  rue  evil ; 
Wi'  usquabae  we  '11  face  the  de\-il ! 
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TTc  swats  sac  ream'd  in  Tammie's  noddle, 
Fair  pby,  he  car'd  na  deils  a  boddle. 
But  Maggie  stood,  right  sair  astonish  d, 
Till,  by  the  heel  an'  hand  admonish  d, 
She'ventur'd  forward  on  the  light ; 
An",  wow  1  Tam  saw  an  unco  sight  I 
Warlocks  an'  witches  in  a  dance ; 
Nae  cotillon  brent  new  frae  trance. 
But  hornpipes,  jigs,  strathspeys,  an  reels 
Put  life  an'  mettle  in  their  heels  : 
At  winnock-bunker  in  the  east. 
There  sat  auld  Nick,  in  shape  o  beast, 
A  towzie  tyke,  black,  grim,  an  large, 
To  eie  them  music  was  his  charge ; 

He  screw'd  the  pipes  and  gcrt  them  skirl. 

Till  roof  and  rafters  a'  did  dirl— 

Coffins  stood  round,  like  open  presses  ; 

That  shaw'd  the  dead  in  their  last  dresses , 

And  (by  some  dev'lish  cantraip  slight) 

Kach  in  its  cauld  hand  held  a  light,— 

By  which  heroic  Tam  was  able 

To  note  upon  the  haly  table, 

A  murderer's  bancs  in  gibbet  aims  ; 

Twa  span-lang,  wee  unchristen  d  bairns ; 

A  thief,  new-cutted  frae  a  rape, 

Wi'  hir,  last  gasp  his  gab  did  gape ; 

Five  tomahawks,  wi'  bluid  red-rusted, 

Five  scimitars,  wi'  murder  crusted ; 

A  garter,  which  a  babe  had  strangled ; 

A  knife,  a  father's  throat  had  mangled, 
Whom  his  ain  son  o'  life  bereft, 

The  grey  hairs  yet  stack  to  the  heft ; 
Wi'  mair  o'  horrible  an'  awfu', 
Which  ev'n  to  name  wad  be  unl.iwfu  . 

As  Tammie  glowr'd,  amaz'd,  an'  curious, 
The  mirth  an'  fun  grew  fast  an'  furious : 
The  niper  loud  an'  louder  blew, 
The  dancers  quick  an'  quicker  flew ; 
They  reel'd,  they  set,  thev  cross  d,  they  cleeitii, 
'Till  ilka  carlin  swat  and  reekit, 
An'  coost  her  duddies  to  the  wark, 
An'  linkcl  at  it  in  her  sark  ! 

Now  Tam !  O  Tam  !  had  thae  been  queans 
A'  plump  an'  strappin'  in  their  teens  ; 
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Their  sarks,  instead  o'  creeshie  flannen, 
Been  snaw-white  seventeen  hunder  linen  I 
Thir  breeks  o'  mine,  my  only  pair, 
That  ance  were  plush,  o'  guid  blue  hair, 
I  wad  hae  gi'en  them  aff  my  hurdles, 
For  ae  blink  o'  the  bonnie  burdies  I 

But  withered  beldams,  auld  an'  droll, 
Rigwoodie  hags,  wad  spean  a  foal, 
Low^ .  i'  an'  flingin'  on  a  cummock, 
I  wonder  didna  turn  thy  stomach. 

But  Tam  kei-.'d  what  was  what  fu'  brawlie, 
There  was  ae  winsome  wench  an'  walie, 
That  ntght  enlisted  in  the  core, 
(Lang  after  kenn'd  on  Carrick  shore ; 
For  mo«y  a  beast  to  dead  she  shot. 
An'  perish'd  mony  a  bonnie  boat. 
An'  shook  baith  meikle  corn  an'  bear, 
An'  kept  the  country-side  in  fear.) 
Her  cutty  sark,  o'  Paisley  ham, 
That,  while  a  lassie,  she  had  worn, 
In  longitude  tho'  sorely  scanty. 
It  was  her  best,  an'  she  was  vauntie. — 

Ah  !  little  kenn'd  thy  reverend  Granni^i 
That  sark  she  coft  for  her  wee  Nannie, 
VVi'  twa  pund  Scots  ('twas  a'  her  riche^j) 
Wad  ever  grac'd  a  dance  of  witches ! 

But  here  my  mase  her  wing  maun  couf ; 
Sic  flights  are  far  beyond  her  pow'r ; 
To  sing  how  Nannie  lap  an'  flang, 
(A  souple  jade  she  was,  an'  Strang,) 
An'  how  Tam  stood,  like  ane  bewitch'd. 
An'  thought  his  very  een  enriched  ; 
Ev'n  Satan  glowr'd,  and  fidg'd  fu'  fain, 
An'  botched  an'  blew  wi'  might  an'  main : 
'Till  first  ae  caper,  syne  anither, 
Tam  tint  his  reason  a'  thegither, 
An'  roars  out,  "  Weel  done.  Cutty  sark  !' 
An'  in  an  instant  a'  was  dark  : 
An'  scarcely  had  he  Maggie  rallied. 
When  out  the  hellish  legion  sallied. 

As  bees  bizz  out  wi'  angry  fyke, 
When  plunderin'  herds  assail  their  byko 
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Ah.  Tarn !  ah,  Tam  1  thou  It  get  thy  fairin', 
ATSry'llr^sttheeUkeahemnM 
In  ^  thy  Kate  awaitt  thy  cotnin'  I 

Now,  do  thy  speedy  utmost,  M^. 
An'  win  the  key-stane  o'  the  bng ' 
There  at  them  thou  thy  tail  may  toss, 
Tmnnrng  stream  they  dare  na  crcnj. 
But  ere  the  key-stane  she  could  make , 
mfientatailshehadtoshakel 
For  Nannie,  far  before  the  rest. 
Hard  upon  noble  Maggie  prest. 
An'  flevTat  Tam  wi'  funous  ettle ; 
But  Uttle  wist  she  Maggie's  mettle^ 
Xe  spring  brought  off  her  m^ter  hale. 
But  left  behind  her  ain  grey  tail . 
?he  Sxlin  claught  her  by  the  runv^ 
An'  left  poor  Maggie  scarce  a  stump. 

Now,  wha  this  tale  o'  truth  shall  read, 
Vlk  rkan  and  mother's  son  take  heed . 
Whane'er  to  drink  you  are  inclin  d. 
Or  cutty-sarks  run  in  your  mmd, 
Think !  ye  may  buy  the  joys  o'er  dear- 
Sembei  Tam  o'  Shanter's  mcare. 


WINTER. 

A  DIRGE. 

The  wintry  west  extends  his  Wast. 
And  hailand  rain  does  blaw  ; 

Or? Ihe  stormy  north  sends  dn  nng  forth 

Thp  blinding  sleet  and  snaw  : 
wSe  tumblini  brown,  the  burn  cuu.es  duw:. 

And  roars  frae  bank  to  brae; 
And  bird  and  beast  in  covert  rest, 

And  pass  the  heartless  day. 
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The  sweeping  blast,  the  sky  o'ercatt. 

The  joyleu  •<nntcr-<iay, 
I^t  others  fear,  to  me  more  d»af 

Than  all  the  pride  of  May : 
The  tempest's  howl,  it  soothes  my  soul, 

My  gnefs  it  seems  to  join ; 
The  leafless  trees  my  fancy  please. 

Their  fate  resembles  mine  I 

Thou  Pow'r  Supreme,  whose  mighty  scheme 

These  woes  of  mine  fulfil. 
Here,  firm,  I  rest,  they  must  be  best. 

Because  they  are  Thy  will ! 
Then  all  I  want  (O,  do  Thou  grant 

This  one  request  of  mine  !) 
Since  to  enjoy  Thou  dost  deny, 

Assist  me  to  resign. 


ADDRESS  TO   TFIE    DEIL 

•O  Prince  I  O  Chitf  of  many  thrciikd  Pow'n, 
Th»t  led  th'  embattled  Seraphim  to  war  I  "— MitToi 
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I. 

O  Thou  !  whatever  title  suit  thee, 
Auld  Hornie,  SaUn,  Nick,  or  Clootie, 
Wha  in  yon  cavern  grim  and  sootie, 

Closed  under  hatches, 
Spairges  about  the  brunstane  cootie, 

To  scaud  poor  wretches  I 

n. 

Hear  me,  auld  Hangie,  for  a  wee, 
Ar'  'et  poor  damnfcd  bodies  be ; 
I '     sure  sma'  pleasure  it  can  gie. 

E'en  to  a  deil, 
To  skelp  an'  scaud  poor  dogs  like  me. 

An'  hear  us  squeel 

III. 

Great  is  thy  power,  an'  great  thy  fnme ; 
Fa:  :enn'd  and  noted  is  thy  name  ; 
An'  tho'  yon  lowin  heugh's  thy  hame. 

Thou  travels  far : 
An',  faith  !  thou 's  neither  lag  nor  lame, 

Nor  blate  nor  scaur. 
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Whyles.  ranging  like  a  roaring  lion. 
For  orev  a'  hole*  an'  corners  trym  , 
wiyKn  the  ,trong-wing'd  tempest  fly.n 
*vny»«»  Tirlin  the  kirks ; 


I  've  heard  my  reverend  Grannie  say, 
In  lanely  glens  ye  like  ^  f ^^^y  ; 
Or  where  auld  ruin'd  castks  gray 
^^  Nod  to  the  moon, 

Ve  friaht  the  nightly  wand'rer's  way 
Ye  mgni  »»*.     b     /y.,  g,jjritch  croon. 

men  twilight  did  Z  ^'^::^r^^;'ZZn  i 

Tn  Bav  her  prayers,  douce,  honest  wom.in  . 
MtToC the  dyke  she's  heard  you  b.imnun 

Or,  rustlin,  thro'  the  boortries  comm», 
^^'  Wi^  heavy  groan. 

VII. 

Ae  dreary,  windy,  winter  night. 

The  stars  shot  down  wi'  sk  cnlin  hght, 

Wi-  you,  myscl,  I  gat  a  fnght 
'  '     '     '  Ayont  the  lough  ; 

Ye  like  a  rash-bush,  stood  in  sight 

VIII. 

The  cudgel  in  my  nicve  did  shake. 
Each  bristl'd  hair  stood  like  a  stake, 
When  w?an  eldritch  stoor,  "  qua,c*:-qv,a.ck 
When  wi  an  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^ 

\wa  ve  sauatter'd,  like  a  drake, 

'^''^  ye  squai  ^^  .vhi.lUng  wuigs. 

IX. 

Let  warlocks  grim,  an'  wi'.her'd  hags. 

Tell  how  Wi  you,  i>n  '-^^^^^J'^Z^ 
Thev  skim  the  nmirs  an  di/^^y  CTuys, 
I  hey  sKim  ^^,.,  ^.^^^^^  ^^^^^ . 

And  in  kirk-yards  renew  their  leagues 
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Thence  countn  wives,  wi*  toil  an'  pain, 
May  plunge  an'  plunge  the  kirn  in  vain : 
For,  oh  !  the  yellow  treasure  '•  taen 

By  witching  skill ; 
An'  dawtit,  twal-pint  hawkie's  gaen 

As  yell's  the  bill. 

XI. 

Thence  mystic  knots  mak  great  abuse 
On  young  guidmen,  fond,  keen,  an'  crouse 
When  the  best  wark-lume  i'  the  house, 

By  caiuraip  wit. 
It  instant  made  no  worth  a  louse. 

Just  at  the  hit. 

XII. 

When  thowes  dissolve  the  snawy  hoord, 
An  float  the  jinglin  icy  boord, 
Tlicn  water-kclpies  haunt  the  foord, 

By  your  direction ; 
An'  nighted  trav'llers  arc  allur'd 

To  their  destructiaa. 

XIII. 

An'  aft  your  moss-traversing  spunkits 
Decoy  the  wight  that  late  an  drunk  is : 
The  bleezin,  curst  mischievous  monkeys 

Delude  his  eyes, 
Till  in  some  m.iry  slough  he  sunk  is, 

Ne'er  mair  to  rise. 

XIV. 

When  masons'  nyst'c  word  an'  grip 
In  storms  an'  tempests  riisc  you  up, 
Some  cock  or  cat  your  rage  maun  stop, 

Or,  strange  to  tell ! 
The  youngest  brother  ye  wad  whip 

Aff  strau'^ht  to  hell  1 

XV. 

Lang  syne,  in  Eden's  bonnie  y.nrd, 
When  youthfu'  lovers  first  were  pair'd. 
An'  all  the  so'il  of  love  they  sb.ar'd. 

The  raptur'd  hour, 
Sweet  on  the  (ragrant,  flow'ry  sward. 

In  shady  bow'r : 
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XVI. 


Then  you.  ye  auld,  snec-drawing  dog 

Ye  came  to  Paradise  tnco^. 

Ad'  plaVd  on  man  a  cursed  brogue. 

An'  gied  the  infant  warld  a  shog, 
^  Maist  rum'd  a*. 

xvn 

D'ye  mind  that  day,  ^^hen  ilia  bizz, 

\Vi'  reekit  duds,  an'  reestit  guz, , 
Ye  did  present  your^smouu^^^^^^^^^^ 

An- scented  on  the^man  erf.  U^z.^^^^ 

xviii. 

An'  how  ye  gat  him  i'  your  thrall 
Xn'  brak  him  out  o'  house  an'  hall. 
While  scabs  an'  botches  did  h,m  gall, 
*  Wi' bitter  claw, 

And  lows'd  his  ill-tongu'd,  wicked  scawl. 
^  Was  warst  ava? 

XIX 

But  a'  your  doings  to  reheape, 
Your  wily  snares  an  fechtin'  fierce, 
SW  that  day  Michael  did  you  pierce, 
am  uiA       y  Down  to  this  time 

Wad  ding  a  Lallan  tongue,  or  Erse, 

^  In  prose  or  rhyme. 


XX. 


arn   iO. 


An'  now,  auld  Cloots,  I  ken  ye  re 
A  certain  Bardie's  rantm',  dnnk. 

Some  luckless  hour  will  send  hiu        ^m 

To  your  black  pit . 
But  faith !  he'll  turn  a  corner  jinkin', 
""  •  An'  cheat  you  yet. 

XXI. 

But.  fare  you  weel,  auld  Nickie-ben  1 
O  wad  ye  tak  a  thought  an' men' ! 

Ye  aibUns  might-I  dinna  ken- 
Still  hae  a  stak-i 
I 'm  wae  to  think  upo' yon  den, 

Ev'n  for  your  suke  J 
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THR  POETICAL  WORK^  or  ROBERT  BURNS, 
TRAGIC   FRAGMENT. 

AN  EXCLAMATION  FROM  A   GREAT  CHARACTER. 

All  villain  as  I  am,  a  damned  wretch, 

A  harden'd,  stubborn,  unrepentmg  sinrier, 

Still  my  heart  melts  at  human  wretchedness; 

And  with  sincere,  tho'  unaxaihng,  sighs, 

I  view  the  helpless  children  of  distress. 

With  tears  indignant  I  behold  the  oppressor 

Rejoicing  in  the  honest  man's  destruction. 

Whose  unsubmitting  heart  was  all  his  crime. 

Even  you,  ye  helpless  crew,  1  pity  you ; 

Ye,  whom  the  seeming  good  think  sin  to  pity; 

Ye  poor,  despis'd,  abandoned  vagabonds 

Whom  Vice,  as  usual,  has  turn'do'er  to  Ruin. 

_0h,  but  for  kind,  tho'  ill-requited,  friends, 

I  had  been  driven  forth  like  you  forlorn, 

The  most  detested,  worthless  wretch  among  you  ! 

O  injurld  God !  thy  goodness  has  endow  d  me 

With  talents  passing  most  of  my  compeers, 

Which  I  in  just  proportion  have  abus  d 

As  far  surpassing  other  common  villains, 

As  Thou  in  natural  parts  hadst  given  me  more. 


HALLOWEEN. 

"  Yes  1  let  the  rich  detide,  the  proud  disdain 
The  simple  pleasures  of  the  lowly  tram ; 
To  me  more  dear,  congenial  to  my  heart,  „.„_„ 

One  native  charm,  than  all  the  gloss  of  art.  -GoLDSM.Ttfc 


Ki' 
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VI 


Upon  that  night,  when  fairies  light 
On  Cassilis  Downans  dance. 

Or  owre  the  lays,  in  splendid  blaze, 

On  sprightly  coursers  prance ; 
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Or  for  Colean  the  route  is  ta'en, 
Beneath  the  moon's  pale  beams ; 

There,  up  the  cove,  to  stray  an'  rove 
Amang  the  rocks  an'  streams 

To  sport  that  night 

II. 

Amang  the  bonnie,  winding  banks 

Where  Doon  rins,  '  wimplin','  clear, 
Where  Bince  ance  rul'd  the  martial  ranks, 

An  shook  his  Carrick  spear. 
Some  merry,  frienuiy,  countra  folks, 

Together  did  convene. 
To  burn  their  nits,  an'  pou  their  stocks. 
An'  baud  their  Halloween 

Fu'  blythe  that  night 
III. 
The  lasses  feat,  an'  cleanly  neat, 

Mair  braw  than  when  they're  fine; 
Their  faces  blythe,  fu'  sweetly  kythe, 

Hearts  leal,  an'  warm,  an'  kin'  : 
The  lads  sae  trig,  wi'  wooer-babs, 

Weel  knotted  on  their  garten, 
Some  unco  blate,  an'  some  wi'  gabs. 
Gar  lasses'  hearts  gang  startin' 

Whyles  fast  at  night 

IV. 

Then,  first  and  foremost,  thro'  the  kail, 

Their  stocks  maun  a'  be  sought  ance ; 
They  steek  their  een,  an'  graip  an'  wale, 

For  muckle  anes  an'  straught  anes, 
Poor  hav'rel  Will  fell  aff  the  drift. 

An'  wandered  through  the  bow-kail, 
An'  pou't  for  want  o'  better  shift, 

A  runt  was  like  a  sow-tail, 

Sae  bow't  that  night 

V. 

Then,  straught  or  crooked,  yird  or  nane, 

They  roar  an*  cry  a'  throu'ther ; 
The  vera  wee-things,  todlin',  rin, 

Wi'  stocks  out-owre  their  shouther; 
An'  gif  the  custoc's  sweet  or  sour, 

^Vi'  jocteleps  they  taste  them  : 
Syne  coziely,  aboon  the  door, 

Wi'  cannie  care  they  've  placed  them 
To  lie  that  night 
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VI. 

The  lasses  staw  frae  'mang  them  a' 

To  pou  their  stalks  o'  com  : 
But  Rab  slips  out,  an'  jinks  about, 

Behint  the  muckle  thorn  : 
He  grippet  Nelly  hard  an'  fast ; 

I^ud  skirl'd  a'  the  lasses  ; 
But  her  tap-pickle  maist  was  lost 

When  kiutlin'  in  the  fause-house 

Wi'  him  that  night. 

VII. 

ThL  aidwife's  weel-hoorded  nits 

Ar       ^xid  an'  round  divided, 
An'  mony  lads'  an'  lasses'  fates 

Are  there  that  night  decided  ; 
Some  kindle,  couthie,  side  by  side, 

An'  burn  thegither  trimly ; 
Some  start  awa  wi'  saucy  pride 

And  jump  out-owre  the  chimlie 

Fu'  high  that  night, 
vni. 
Jean  slips  in  twa  wi'  tentie  e'e ; 

VVha  'twas  she  wadna  tell ; 
But  this  is  Jock,  an'  this  is  me, 

She  says  in  to  hersel' : 
He  bleez'd  owre  her,  an'  she  owre  him. 

As  they  wad  never  mair  part ; 
Till,  fuff!  he  started  up  the  lum, 

An'  Jean  had  e'en  a  sair  heart 

To  see't  that  nighu 

IX. 

Poor  Willie,    -i'  his  bow-lail  runt. 

Was  brunt  wi'  primsie  Mallie ; 
An'  Mallie,  nae  doubt,  took  the  drunt, 

To  be  compar'd  to  Willie ; 
Mall's  nit  lap  out  wi'  pridefu'  fling, 

An'  her  ain  fit  it  brunt  it ; 
While  Willie  lap,  an'  swoor,  by  jing, 

'T  was  just  the  way  he  wanted 

To  be  that  night. 

X. 

Nell  had  the  fause-house  in  her  min', 
She  pits  hersel'  an'  Rob  in  ; 

In  loving  bleeze  they  sweetly  join, 
Till  \Yhite  in  ase  they  're  sobbin'; 
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Nell's  heart  was  dancin'  at  the  view, 
She  whisper'd  Rob  to  leuk  for  t :    ^ 

Rob,  stowlins,  prie'd  her  bonnie  mou, 
Fu*  cozie  in  the  neuk  for  t, 

Unseen  that  night. 

XI. 

But  Merran  sat  behint  their  backs 

Her  thoughts  on  Andrew  Bell ; 
She  lea'es  them  gashin'  at  their  cracks, 

An'  slips  out  by  hersel  : 
She  thro'  the  yard  the  nearest  taks, 

An'  to  the  kiln  she  goes  then, 
An'  darklins  graipit  for  the  bauks 

And  in  the  blue-clue  throws  then 

Right  fear't  thai  night 

xii. 
An'  aye  she  win't,  an'  aye  she  swat, 

I  wat  she  made  nae  jaukin  ; 
'Till  something  held  within  the  pat,  ^ 

Guid  Lord !  but  she  was  quaukin  ! 
But  whether  'twas  the  Deil  himsel , 

Or  wheth  r  'twas  a  bauk-en , 
Or  whether  it  was  Andrew  Bell, 

She  did  na  wait  on  talkm 

To  speir  that  nigl>t. 

xin. 
Wee  Jenny  to  her  grannie  says, 

«•  Will  ye  go  wi'  me,  grannie  i 
I  '11  eat  the  apple  at  the  glass, 

I  gat  frae  uncle  Johnnie    : 
She  fufTt  her  pipe  wi'  sic  a  lunt, 

In  wrath  she  was  sae  vap  rin , 
She  notic't  na,  an  aizle  brunt 

Her  braw  new  worset  apron 

Out  thro'  that  night. 

XIV. 

«•  Ye  little  skelpie-limmer's  face !  ^ 
How  daur  you  try  sic  t  ortm  , 
As  seek  the  foul  thief  onie  place, 
For  him  to  spae  your  fortune? 
Nae  doubt  but  ye  may  get  a  sight : 

Great  cause  y  ^  hae  to  fear  it ; 
For  mony  a  ane  has  gotten  a  fnght. 
Aji'  liv'd  an'  died  deleeret 

On  SIC  a  olgnt 
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XV. 

••  Ae  hairst  afore  the  Sherra-moor,— 
I  mind 't  as  weel  's  yestreen, 
I  was  a  gilpey  then,  I  'm  sure 

I  was  nae  past  fyfteen  ;  ^ 

The  simmer  had  been  cauld  an  wat, 

An'  stuff  was  unco  green  ; 
An'  ay  a  rantin'  kirn  we  gat, 
An'  iust  on  Halloween 

^  It  fell  that  night 

XVI. 

"  Our  stibble-rig  was  Rab  M'Graen, 
A  clever,  sturdy  fallow : 
He's  sin'  gat  Eppie  Sim  wi'  wean, 

That  liv'd  in  Achmacalla : 
He  gat  hemp-seed,  I  mind  it  weel, 

An'  he  made  unco  light  o  't  ;^ 
But  mony  a  day  was  by  himsel, 
He  was  sae  sairly  fnghted 

That  vera  night, 

XVII. 

Then  up  gat  fechtin'  Jamie  Fleck, 

An'  he  swoor  by  his  conscience, 
That  he  could  saw  hemp-seed  a  peck  ; 

For  it  was  a'  but  nonsense. 
The  auld  guidman  raught  down  the  pock, 

An'  out  a  handfu'  gied  him ; 
Syne  bad  him  slip  frae  'mang  the  folk. 

Sometime  when  nae  ane  see  d  him. 
An'  try 't  that  night. 

XVIII. 

He  marches  thro'  amang  the  stacks, 

Tho'  he  was  something  sturtin  ; 
The  graip  he  for  a  harrow  taks, 

An'  haurls  at  his  curpin  ; 
An'  every  now  an'  then  he  says, 

"  Hemp-seed,  I  saw  thee, 
An'  her  that  is  to  be  my  lass. 

Come  after  me,  and  draw  thee 

As  fast  this  night. 

XIX. 

He  whistl'd  up  Lord  Lunnox*  ma'f  h, 
To  keep  his  courage  cheery ; 

Altho'  his  hair  began  to  arch, 
He  was  sae  fley'd  and  eerie  : 
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Till  presently  he  hears  a  squeak, 

An'  then  a  grane  an'  gruntle  ; 
He  by  his  shouther  gae  a  keek, 

An'  tumbl'd  wi'  a  wintle 

Out-owre  that  night. 

XX. 

He  roar'd  a  horrid  murder-shout, 

In  dreadfu'  desperation ! 
An'  young  an'  auld  came  rinnin'  out, 

To  hear  the  sad  narration ; 
He  swoor  'twas  hilchin  Jean  M'Craw, 

Or  crouchie  Merran  Humphie, 
Till,  stop  !  she  trotted  thro'  them  a' ; 

An'  wha  was  it  but  grumphie 

Asteer  that  night ! 

XXI. 

Meg  fain  wad  to  the  barn  hae  gaen, 

To  win  three  wechts  o'  naething ; 
But  for  to  meet  the  deil  her  lane, 

She  pat  but  little  faith  in  : 
She  gies  the  herd  a  pickle  nits. 

An'  twa  red-cheekit  apples. 
To  watch,  while  for  the  barn  she  sets, 

In  hopes  to  see  Tam  Kipples 

That  vera  night. 

XXII. 

She  turns  the  key  wi'  cannie  thraw, 

An'  owre  the  threshold  ventures ; 
But  first  on  Sawnie  gies  a  ca' 

Syne  bauldly  in  she  enters  : 
A  ratton  rattled  up  the  wa'. 

And  she  cried,  Lord,  preserve  her ! 
An'  ran  thro'  midden-hole  an'  a'. 

An'  pray'd  wi'  zeal  and  fervour, 

Fu'  fast  that  night. 

XXIII. 

They  ho/t  out  Will,  wi'  sair  advice ; 

They  hecht  him  some  fine  braw  ane ; 
It  chanc'd  the  stack  he  faddom't  thrice, 

Was  timmer-propt  for  thrawin' ; 
He  taks  a  swirlie,  auld  moss-oak, 

For  some  black,  grousome  carlin  ; 
An'  loot  a  winze,  an'  drew  a  stroke. 

Till  skin  in  blypes  cam  haurlin' 

Aff  's  aieves  that  night 
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XXIV. 

A  wanton  widow  Leezie  was, 

As  canty  as  a  kittlen  ; 
But,  och !  that  night,  amang  the  shaws, 

She  gat  a  fearfu'  settlin' ! 
Slie  thro'  the  whins,  an'  by  tlie  cairn, 

An'  owre  the  hill  gaed  scrievin. 
Whare  three  lairds'  lands  met  at  a  burn. 

To  dip  her  left  sark-sleeve  in, 

Was  bent  that  night. 

XXV. 

Whyles  owre  a  linn  the  burnie  play.s, 

As  thro'  the  glen  it  wimpl't ; 
Whyles  round  a  rocky  scaur  it  strays ; 

Whyles  in  a  wiel  it  dimpl't ; 
Whyles  glittcr'd  to  the  nightly  rays, 

Wi'  bickerin',  dancin'  dazzle; 
Whyles  cooki*  underneath  the  braes, 

Below  the  spreading  hazel, 

Unseen  that  night. 

XXVI. 

Amang  the  brachens,  on  the  brae. 

Between  her  an'  the  moon. 
The  deil,  or  else  an  outler  quey, 

Gat  up  an'  gae  a  croon : 
Poor  Leezie's  heart  maist  lap  the  hool ! 

Near  lav'rock-height  she  jumpit ; 
But  mist  a  fit,  an'  in  the  nool 

Out-Gwre  the  lugs  she  plumpit, 

Wi*  a  plunge  that  night 

XXVII. 

In  order,  on  the  clean  hearth-stane, 

The  luggies  three  are  ranged, 
And  ev'ry  time  great  care  is  ta'en, 

To  see  them  duly  changed  : 
Auld  uncle  John,  wha  wedlock's  joys 

Sin'  Mar's-year  did  desire, 
Because  he  gat  the  toom-dish  thrice, 

He  heav'd  them  on  the  fire 

In  wrath  that  night. 

XXVIII. 
Wi*  merry  sangs,  an'  friendly  cracks, 

I  wat  they  did  na  weary ; 
An'  unco'  tales,  an'  funny  jokes. 

Their  sports  were  cheap  an'  cheery  j 
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Till  butter'd  so'ens,  wi'  fragrant  lunt. 

Set  a'  their  gabs  a-steerin' ; 
Syne,  wi'  a  social  glass  o'  strunt, 

They  parted  aff  carcerin' 

Fu'  blythe  that  night 


1^ 


MAN   WAS    MA'^E   TO   MOURN. 

A    DIRGS. 
1. 

When  chill  November's  surly  blast 

Made  fields  and  forests  bare, 
One  ev'ning,  as  I  wandered  forth 

Along  the  banks  of  Ayr, 
I  spy'd  a  man  whose  aged  step 

Seei.       A-eary,  worn  with  care  ; 
His  face  was  furrow'd  o'er  with  years, 
And  hoary  was  his  hair. 
II. 
•Young  stranger,  whither  wand'rest  thou?* 

Began  the  rev'rend  sage  ; 
"  Does  thirst  of  wealth  thy  step  constrain, 
Or  youthful  pleasure's  rage  ? 
Or  haply,  prest  with  cares  and  woes, 

Too  soon  thou  hast  began 
To  wander  forth,  with  me,  to  mourn 
The  miseries  of  man. 
III. 
"The  sun  that  ovurhangs  yon  moors, 
Out-spreading  far  and  wide, 
Where  hundreds  labour  to  support 

A  haughty  lordling's  pride  : 
I  've  seen  yon  weary  winter-sun 

Twice  forty  times  return. 
And  ev'ry  time  has  added  proofs 
That  man  was  made  to  mourn. 

IV. 

♦'O  man  !  while  in  thy  early  years. 

How  prodigal  of  time  ! 
Mis-spending  all  thy  precious  hours, 

Thy  glorious  youthful  prime  ! 
Alternate  follies  take  the  sway  ; 

Licentious  passions  burn ; 
Which  tenfold  force  gives  Nature's  law 

That  man  was  made  to  mourn, 
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V. 

**  Look  not  alone  on  youthful  prime, 

Or  manhood's  active  mi^ht ; 
Man  then  is  useful  to  liis  kind, 

Supported  is  his  right : 
But  see  him  on  the  edtje  of  life, 

With  cares  and  sorrows  worn  ; 
Then  age  and  want — oh  !  ill-matcli'd  piiir! — 

Show  man  was  inude  to  mourn. 

VI, 

"  A  few  seem  favourites  of  fate, 

In  pleasure's  lap  carcst ; 
Yet,  think  not  all  the  rich  and  great 

Are  likewise  truly  blest. 
But,  oh  !  what  crowds  in  ev'ry  land 

Are  wrt    tied  and  forlorn  ! 
Thro'  weary  life  this  lesson  learn — 

That  man  was  made  to  mourn. 

VII. 

"  Many  and  sharp  the  num'rous  ills 

Inwoven  with  our  frame  ! 
More  pointed  still  we  make  ourselves, 

Regret,  remorse,  and  shame  I 
And  man,  whose  heav'n-erected  face 

The  smiles  of  love  adorn, 
Man's  inhumanity  to  man 

Makes  countless  thousands  mourn  ! 

viu. 
"See  yonder  poor,  o'erlabour'd  wight, 

So  abject,  uiean,  and  vile, 
Who  begs  a  brother  of  the  earth 

To  give  him  leave  to  toil ; 
And  see  his  lordly  fellow-worm 

The  poor  petition  spurn, 
Unmindful,  tho'  a  weeping  wife 

And  helpless  ofTspring  mourn. 

IX. 

"  If  I  'm  design'd  yon  lordling's  slave — 

By  Nature's  law  design'd — 
Why  was  an  independent  wish 

E'er  planted  in  my  mind  ? 
If  not,  why  am  I  subject  to 

His  ciuelty,  or  scorn? 
Or  why  has  man  the  will  and  pow*! 

To  make  his  fellow  mourn? 
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X. 

••  Yet,  let  not  this  too  much,  luy  son, 

Disturb  thy  youthful  breast ; 

This  partial  view  of  human-kind 

Is  surely  not  the  last ! 
The  r  '^or,  oppressed,  honest  man, 

Ha       iver,  sure,  been  bom. 
Had  i-.^re  not  l)een  some  recomiiense 
To  comfort  those  thai  mourn  ! 

XI. 

••  O  Death  !  the  poor  man's  deare  t  friend— 

The  kindest  and  the  best ! 
Welcome  the  hour  my  aged  limbs 

Are  laid  with  thee  at  rest ! 
The  gieat,  the  wealthy,  fear  thy  blow, 

From  pomp  and  pleasure  torn ; 
But,  oh  !  a  blest  relief  to  those 

That  weary-laden  mourn  ! " 

THE   DEATH   AND   DYING  WORDS   OF 
POOR   MAILIE, 

THK  AUTHORS  ONLY  PET  YOWK. 

AH   UNCO   MOLKNru'   TAL«. 

As  Mailie,  an'  her  lambs  thegither, 
Were  ae  day  nibblin'  on  the  tether. 
Upon  her  cloot  she  coost  a  hitch. 
An'  owre  she  warsl'd  in  the  ditch  : 
There,  groaning,  dying,  she  did  lie. 
When  Hughoc  he  cam  doytm  by. 
Wi'  glowrin'  e'en  an'  lifted  ban's, 
Poor  Hughoc  like  a  statue  sUn's  ; 
He  saw  her  days  were  near-hand  ended. 
But,  waes  my  heart  !  he  could  na  mend  it ! 
He  gapfed  wide,  but  naething  spak— 
At  length  poor  Mailie  silence  brak. 
"  O  thou,  whase  lamentable  face 
Appears  to  mourn  my  woefu'  case  1 
My  dying  words  attentive  hear, 
An'  bear  them  to  my  master  dear. 
"Tell  him,  if  e'er  again  he  keep 
As  muckle  gear  as  buy  a  sheep, 
O  bid  him  never  tie  them  mair 
Wi'  wicked  strings  o'  hemp  or  hair  ! 
But  ca'  them  out  to  park  or  hill, 
Ad'  let  them  wander  at  their  will ; 
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So  may  his  flock  increase,  and  ^row 
To  scores  o'  lambs,  an*  packs  o'  woo'  I 

"  Tell  him  he  was  a  mastei  kin' 
An'  ay  was  guid  to  me  and  mine  ; 
An'  now  my  dying  charge  I  gie  him. 
My  helpless  lambs  I  trust  them  wi'  iiim. 

"  O,  bid  him  save  their  harmless  lives, 
Frae  dogs,  an'  tods,  an'  butchers'  knives  ! 
But  gie  them  guid  cow-milk  their  fill, 
Till  they  be  fit  to  fend  themsel ; 
An'  tent  them  duly,  e'en  an'  morn, 
Wi'  teats  o'  hay,  an'  rips  o'  corn. 

"  An'  may  tlicy  never  learn  the  gaets 
Of  ithcr  vile,  wanrestfu'  p  'ts  ! 
To  slink  thro'  slaps,  an'  reave  an'  steal, 
At  stacks  o'  pease,  or  stocks  o'  kail. 
So  pay  they,  like  their  great  forbears. 
For  mony  a  year  come  thro'  the  sheers : 
So  wives  will  gi'e  them  bits  o'  bread. 
An'  bairns  greet  for  them  when  they  're  dcid 

"  My  poor  toop-lamb,  my  son  an'  hei: 
O,  bid  him  breed  him  up  wi'  care  1 
An'  if  he  live  to  be  a  beast, 
To  pit  some  bavins  in  his  breast ! 
An'  warn  him,  what  I  winna  name, 
To  stay  content  wi'  yowcs  at  hame : 
An'  no  to  rin  an'  wear  his  cloots. 
Like  ither  menselcss,  graceless  brutes. 

••An'  niest  my  yov/ie,  silly  thing. 
C.ude  keep  thee  frae  a  tether  string ! 
O,  may  thou  ne'er  forgather  up 
Wi'  ony  blastit,  moorland  'coop, 
But  ay  keep  mind  to  moop  an'  mell  . 
Wi'  sheep  o'  credit  like  thysel' ! 

"  And  now,  my  bairns,  wi'  my  last  breath 
1  lea'e  my  blessin'  wi'  you  baith : 
An'  when  you  think  upo'  your  mithcr. 
Mind  to  be  kin'  to  ane  ar.ither. 

••  Now,  honest  Hughoc,  dinna  fail 
To  tell  my  master  a'  my  tale ; 
An'  bid  him  burn  this  cursed  tether, 
An',  for  thy  pains,  thou'se  get  my  blather." 
This  said,  poor  Mailie  turn'd  her  head. 
And  clos'd  her  eeo  amang  the  dead. 
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POOR   MAI  UK'S  ELEGY. 

Lament  in  rhyme,  lament  in  prose, 
Wi'  saut  tears  trckling  down  your  nose ; 
Our  bardie's  fate  is  at  a  Ciusc, 

Past  -a'  rcmcad ; 
Tlje  last  sad  caiic-stanc  o'  his  woes  ; 

Poor  MaiUe  s  dead ; 

It 's  no  the  loss  o'  warl's  gear, 
That  could  sae  bitter  draw  the  tear, 
Or  male  our  bardie,  dowic,  wear 

The  mournin;);  weed : 

He's  lost  a  friend  and  ntibor  dear 

In  Mailie  dead. 

Thro'  a'  the  toun  she  trotted  by  him ; 
A  lang  half-mile  she  could  descry  him ; 
Wi'  kindly  bleat,  when  she  did  spy  hmi, 

She  ran  wi'  si)ei.d: 
A  friend  mair  faithfu'  ne'er  can.  nigh  him 

Than  Mailie  dead. 

I  wat  she  was  a  sheep  o'  sense. 
An'  could  behave  her'^.^  wi'  mense: 
I  'U  say  *t,  she  never  brak  a  fence, 

Thro'  thievish  greed. 
Our  bardie,  lanely,  keeps  the  sijcnce 

Sin'  Maihe  's  dead. 

Or,  if  he  wanders  up  the  howe. 

Her  living  image  in  her  yowe 

Comes  bleating  to  liini,  owre  the  knowe, 

For  bits  o  bread ; 
An'  down  the  briny  pearis  rowe 

For  Mailie  dead. 

She  was  nae  get  o'  moorland  tips, 

Wi'  tawted  ket,  an'  hairy  hips ; 

For  her  forbears  were  brought  m  ships 

F  rae  yont  the  Tweed  : 
A  bonnier  fleesh  ne'er  cross'd  the  clips 

Than  Mailie  dead. 

Wae  worth  the  man  wha  first  did  shape 
That  vile,  wanchancie  thing— a  rajK; ! 
It  maks  guid  fellows  girn  an'  gape, 

Wi'  chokin'  dread ; 
An'  Robin's  bonnet  wave  wi'  crape. 

For  Mailie  dead. 
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O,  *'  ye  bards  on  i»nnMit;  DootJ ! 
An'  wha  on  Ayr  your  chanters  tune ! 
Com*-,  i  ■    the  melancholious  croon 

O  Robin's  rccd ! 
His  heart  will  never  get  aboon 

His  Mailie  dead ! 


5^ 
I; 


HOI.Y  WILLIE'S 


O  Thoit 

Wha, 

Sends 


'RAYER. 

,  wha  in  the  heavens  dost  dwell, 
it  pli-ascs  best  Thysel 


ne  to  hi;avcn,  and  ten  to  hell, 
A'  for  Thy  glory, 
And  no'  for  nuy  gnid  or  ill 

Tlu-y've  done  afore  '  'i^    ' 

I  bless  and  [.raistj  Th,  matchless  might, 
Whan  thousands  Thou  hast  left  in  nigiit, 
That  I  am  here,  afore  Thy  sight, 

For  gifts  an'  grace, 
A  bumin'  an'  a  shinin'  light 

To  a'  this  place. 

What  was  I,  or  my  generation. 
That  I  should  get  sic  exaltation  ? 
I,  wha  deserve  sic  just  damnation. 

For  broken  laws 
Five  thousand  yoars  'fore  my  creation, 

Thro'  Adam's  cause. 

When  frae  my  mither's  womb  I  fell, 
Thou  might  hae  plung'd  me  into  hell, 
To  gnash  my  gun»s,  to  weep  and  wail, 

In  bumin'  lake, 
Whare  damned  devils  roar  and  yell, 

Chain'd  to  a  stake. 

Yet  I  am  here  a  chosen  sample  ; 

To  show  Thy  gmce  is  grc.it  and  ani[>le ; 

1  'm  here  a  pillar  in  Tliy  temple, 

Strong  as  a  rock, 
A  guide,  a  buckler,  and  example. 

To  a'  Thy  flock. 
[O  \^ — d,  Thou  kens  what  ze.il  I  bcir, 
When  diinkc  rs  drink,  and  STvoaren-i  swear, 
And  singin'  there,  and  dancin'  here, 

Wi'  great  and  sma' ; 
For  i  am  keepit  by  Thy  fear, 

Free  frac  them  a'.] 
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But  yet,  0  L--d!  confess  I  must, 
At  times  I  'm  fash'd  wi'  fleshly  lust ; 
And  sometimes,  too,  wi'  worldly  trast, 

Vile  self  gets  in  ; 
But  Thou  remembers  we  are  dust, 

Defil'd  in  sin. 

[O  I.. — d !  yestreen,  Thou  kens,  wi'  Meg — 
Thy  pardon  I  sincerely  beg. 
O  may  it  ne'er  be  a  livin'  pL^e 

To  my  dishonour, 
And  1 11  ne'er  lift  a  lawless  leg 

Again  upon  her.] 

Besides,  T  farther  maun  allow, 

Wi'  Lizzie's  lass,  three  times  I  trow — 

But,  L — d,  that  Friday  I  was  fou'. 

When  I  cam'  near  her. 
Or  else,  Thou  kens,  Thy  servant  true 

Wad  ne'er  hae  steer'd  her. 

Maybe  Thou  lets  this  fleshly  thorn 

Beset  Thy  servant  e'en  and  mom. 

Lest  he  owre  high  and  proud  should  turn, 

'Cause  he 's  sae  gifted  ; 
If  sae,  Thy  ban'  maun  e'en  be  borne. 

Until  Thou  lift  it. 

L — d,  bless  Thy  chosen  in  this  place. 
For  here  Thou  hast  a  chosen  race : 
But  G — d  confound  their  stubborn  face, 

And  blast  their  name, 
Wha  bring  Thy  elders  to  disgrace 

And  public  shame. 

\^ — d,  mind  Gaw'n  Hamilton's  deserts, 
I  fe  drinks,  and  swears,  and  plays  at  cartes. 
Vet  has  sae  mony  takin'  arts, 

Wi'  great  and  sma', 
Frae  G — d's  ain  priests  the  people's  hearts 

He  steals  awa'. 

An'  whan  we  chasten'd  him  therefore, 
Thou  kens  how  he  bred  sic  a  splore, 
As  set  the  warld  in  a  roar 

O'  laughin'  at  us ; — 
Curse  Thou  his  basket  and  his  store, 

Kail  and  potatoes. 
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L — d,  hear  my  earnest  cry  and  pray'r, 

Against  that  presbyt'ry  o'  Ayr ; 

Thy  strong  right  hand,  L— -d,  male'  it  bare 

Upo'  their  heads, 
L— d,  visit  them,  and  dinna  spare, 

For  their  misdeeds. 

O  L — d  my  G — d,  that  glib-tongued  Aiken, 

My  very  heart  and  saul  are  quakin'. 

To  think  how  we  stood  groanin',  shakin', 

And  swat  wi'  dread, 
While  Auld  wi'  hinging  lip  gaed  snakin', 

And  hid  his  head. 

L — d,  in  the  day  of  vengeance  try  him, 
L — d,  visit  them  wha  did  employ  him, 
And  pass  not  in  Thy  mercy  by  them. 

Nor  hear  their  pray'r; 
But  for  Thy  people's  sake  destroy  them, 

And  dinna  spare. 

But,  L — d,  remember  me  and  mine, 
Wi'  mercies  temp'ral  and  divine, 
That  I  for  gear  and  grace  may  shine, 

Excell'd  by  nane. 
An*  a'  the  glory  shall  be  Thine, 

Amen,  Aiueu  1 


EPITAPH   ON   HOLY  WHJ-IE. 

Here  Holy  Willie's  sair  worn  clay 

Tak's  up  its  last  abode  ; 
His  soul  has  ta'en  some  other  way, 

I  fear,  the  left-hand  road. 

Stop  1  there  he  is,  as  sure 's  a  gun. 

Poor,  silly  body,  see  him ; 
Nae  wonder  he  's  as  black 's  the  grun,- 

Observe  wha 's  standing  wi'  him  1 

Your  brunstane  devilship,  I  see, 
Has  got  him  there  before  ye  ; 

But  baud  your  nine-tail  cat  a  wee, 
Till  ance  ye've  heard  my  story. 
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Your  pity  I  will  not  implor<v 

For  pity  ye  hae  nane  ! 
Justice,  alas !  has  gi'en  him  o'er, 

And  mercy's  day  is  gane. 

But  hear  me,  sir,  deil  as  ye  are, 
Look  something  to  your  credit ; 

A  coof  like  him  wad  stain  your  name, 
If  it  were  kent  ye  did  it 


TAM   SAMSON'S  ELEGY. 

Whbm  this  worthy  old  sportsman  went  out  last  muirfowl  soBon,  he 
inpposed  it  was  to  be,  in  Ossian's  phrase,  "the  last  of  ha  fields  5 
and  expressed  an  ardent  wish  to  die  and  be  buned  in  the  muirs.  Ud 
this  hint  the  author  composed  his  t\egf  and  epiUph. 

"An  honest  man'»  the  nnblest  work  of  God."— Popa. 

Has  auld  Kilmarnock  seen  the  deil? 
Or  great  M'Kinlay  thrawn  his  heel  I 
Or  Robertson  again  grown  weel, 

To  preach  an'  read  ? 
"  Na,  waur  than  a' ! "  cries  ilka  chiel, 

"  Tam  Samson 's  dead ! " 

Kilmarnock  lang  may  grunt  an'  grane, 

An'  sigh,  an'  sob,  an'  greet  her  lane, 

An'  deed  her  bairns,  man,  wife,  and  wean, 

In  moumin'  weed ; 
To  death,  she 's  dearly  paid  the  kane— 

Tam  Samson 's  dead  1 

The  brethren  o'  the  mystic  level 
May  hing  their  head  in  waefu'  bevel, 
While  by  their  nose  the  tears  will  revel, 

Like  ony  bead ; 
Death 's  gi'en  the  lodge  an  unco  devel— 

Tam  Samson 's  dead  ! 

When  Winter  muffles  up  his  cloak. 
And  binds  the  mire  up  like  a  rock ; 
When  to  the  lochs  the  curlers  flock, 

Wi'  gleesome  speed, 
Wha  will  they  station  at  the  co.:k?— 

Tam  Samson 's  dead ! 
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He  was  the  king  o'  a'  the  core, 
To  guard,  or  draw,  or  wick  a  bore ; 
Or  up  the  rink  like  Jehu  roar 

In  time  o'  need ; 
But  now  he  l^s  on  death's  hog  score, — 

Tarn  Samson 's  dead  ! 

Now  safe  the  stately  sawmont  sail, 
And  trouts  be-dropp'd  wi'  crimson  hail, 
And  eels  weel  kenn'd  for  souple  tail, 

And  geds  for  greed, 
Since  dark  in  death's  fish  creel  we  wail 

Tam  Samson  dead ! 

Rejoice,  ye  birring  paitricks  a' ; 

Ye  cootie  moorcocks,  crousely  craw ; 

Ye  maukins,  cock  your  fud  fu'  braw. 

With  ->uten  dread ; 
Your  mortal  fae  is  now  awa', — 

Tam  Samson 's  dead ! 

That  waefu'  morn  be  ever  mourn'd 
Saw  him  in  shootin'  graith  adorn'd, 
While  pointers  round  impatient  burii'd, 

Frae  couples  freed ; 
But,  och !  he  gaed  and  ne'er  return'd  ! 

Tam  Samson 's  dead ! 

In  vain  auld  age  his  body  batters ; 
In  vain  the  gout  his  ancles  fetters  ; 
In  vain  the  burns  cam'  down  like  waters. 

An  acre  braid  ! 
Now  ev'ry  auld  wife,  greetin',  clatters, 

"  Tam  Samson 's  dead  1  *' 

Owre  mony  a  weary  hag  he  limpit, 
An'  aye  the  tither  shot  he  thumpit, 
Till  coward  death  behind  him  jumpit, 

Wi'  deadly  feide ; 
Now  he  proclaims,  wi'  tout  o'  truri.pet, 

"  Tam  Samson 's  dead  1 

When  at  his  heart  he  felt  the  dagger. 
He  reel'd  his  wonted  bottle-swagger. 
But  yef  he  drew  the  morUl  trigger 

Wi'  weelaira'd  heed ; 
•*  L  — d,  five ! "  he  cry'd,  an'  owre  did  stagger-- 

Tam  Samson 's  dead  1 
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Ilk  hoary  hunter  moum'd  a  brither ; 
Ilk  sportsman  youth  bemoan'd  a  father ; 
Yon  auld  grey  stane,  amang  the  heather, 

Marks  out  his  head, 
Whare  Burns  has  wrote,  in  rhyming  bkther, 

"Tam  Samson's  dead!" 

Tiicre  low  he  lies,  in  lasting  rest ; 
Perhaps  upon  his  mould'ring  breast 
Some  sjjitefu'  muirfowl  bigs  her  nest, 

To  hatch  an'  breed ; 
Alas !  nae  mair  he  'U  them  molest ! 

Tam  Samson 's  dead  \ 

When  Aueust  winds  the  heather  wave, 
Anc  sportsmen  wander  by  yon  grave, 
Three  volleys  let  his  mem'ry  crave 

O'  poulher  an'  lead. 
Till  Echo  answer,  frae  her  cave, 

"  Tam  Samson 's  dead  ! " 

Heav'n  rest  his  sau,,  whare'er  he  be  1 
Is  th'  wish  o'  mony  mae  than  me  ; 
lie  had  twa  fauts,  or  may  be  three. 

Yet  what  remead  ? 
Ae  social,  honest  man  want  we : 

Tam  Samson 's  dead  I 


EPITAPH. 

Tam  Samson's  weel  worn  clay  here  lies, 
Ye  canting  zealots,  spare  him  ! 

If  honest  worth  in  heaven  rise, 
Ye  '11  mend  or  ye  win  near  him. 


PER  CONTRA. 

Go,  Fame,  an'  canter  like  a  filly, 
Thro'  a'  the  streets  an'  neuks  o'  Killie, 
Tell  eVry  social,  honest  billie 

To  cease  his  grievin'. 
For  yet,  unskaith'd  by  death's  gleg  gullie. 

Tam  Siiuison  's  liviii'. 
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THE  POETICAL   WORKS  OF  ROBERT  BURNS, 
THE  COTTER'S  SATURDAY  NIGHT. 

Insckibed  to  Robbrt  Aiken,  Ksq. 

"  !-<•  not  ambition  mock  their  aiefol  toil ; 
Their  hoinely  joys,  and  destiny  obscure ; 
Nor  grandeur  hear,  with  a  disdainful  smile. 
The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor."— C«A». 


My  lov'd,  my  honour'd,  much  respected  friend ! 

No  mercenary  bard  his  homage  pays ; 
With  honest  pride,  I  scorn  each  selfish  end : 

My  dearest  meed,  a  friend's  esteem  and  praise: 
To  you  I  sing,  in  simple  Scottish  lays, 

The  lowly  train  in  life's  sequester'd  scene ; 
The  native  feelings  strong,  the  guileless  ways ; 

What  Aiken  in  a  cottage  would  have  been  ; 
Ah !  tho'  his  worth  unknown,  far  happier  there,  I  ween  1 

II. 

November  chill  blaws  loud  wi'  angry  sugh ; 

The  short'ning  winter-day  is  near  a  close ; 
The  miry  btasts  retreating  frae  the  pleugh ; 

The  black'ning  trains  o'  craws  to  their  repose ; 
The  toil-worn  Cotter  frae  his  labour  goes, 

This  night  his  weekly  moil  is  at  an  end, 
Collects  his  spades,  his  -nattocks,  and  his  hoes, 

Hoping  the  mom  in  ease  and  rest  to  spend, 
And,  weary,  o'er  the  moor,  his  course  does  hameward  bend. 

III. 

At  length  his  lonely  cot  appears  in  view. 

Beneath  the  shelter  of  an  aged  tree ;  ^ 

Th'  expectant  wee-things,  toddlin',  stacher  thro 

To  meet  their  dad,  wi'  flichterin'  noise  an'  glee. 
His  wee  bit  ingle,  blinkin'  bonnily. 

His  clean  hearth-stane,  his  chriftie  wifie's  srailc, 
The  lisping  infant  prattling  on  his  knee. 

Does  a'  his  weary  carking  cares  beguile. 
An'  makes  him  quite  forget  his  labour  an'  his  toil. 

IV. 

Bclyve,  the  elder  bairns  come  drapping  in. 
At  service  out,  amang  the  farmers  roun  : 

Some  ca'  the  pleugh,  some  herd,  some  tentie  no 
A  caonie  errand  to  a  neebor  town : 
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Their  eldest  hope,  their  Jenny,  woman  grown, 
In  youthfu'  bloom,  love  sparkling  in  her  e'e, 

Comes  hame,  perhaps,  to  shew  a  biaw  new  gown, 
Or  dept'sil  l.cr  sair-vfoii  penny-fee. 
To  help  her  parents  dear,  if  they  in  hardship  be. 

V. 

Wi'  joy  unfeign'd,  brothers  and  sisters  meet, 

An'  each  for  other's  weelfare  kindly  spiers : 
The  social  hours,  swift-wing'd,  unnotic'd,  fleet ; 

Each  tells  the  uncos  that  he  sees  or  hears ; 
The  parents,  partial,  eye  their  hopeful  years ; 

Anticipation  forward  points  the  view. 
The  mother,  wi'  her  needle  an'  her  shears, 

Gars  auld  claes  look  amaist  as  weel  's  the  new ; — 
The  father  mixes  a'  wi'  admonition  due. 

VI. 

Their  master's  and  their  mistress's  command, 

The  younkers  a'  are  warned  to  obey ; 
An'  mind  their  labours  wi'  an  eydent  hand. 

An'  ne'er,  tho'  out  o'  sight,  to  jauk  or  play : 
"  An'  O  !  be  sure  to  fear  the  Lord  alway ! 

And  mind  your  duty,  duly,  mom  and  night  I 
Lest  in  temptation's  path  ye  gang  astray, 

Implore  His  counsel  an'  assisting  might : 
They  never  sought  in  vain,  that  sought  the  Lord  aright ! " 

VII. 

But,  hark  !  a  rap  comes  gently  to  the  door  ; 

Jenny,  wha  kens  the  meaning  o'  the  same, 
Tells  how  a  neebor  lad  cam  o'er  the  moor. 

To  do  some  errands,  and  convoy  her  hame. 
The  wily  mother  sees  the  conscious  flame 

Sparkle  in  Jenny's  e'e,  and  flush  her  cheek, 
Wi'  heart-struck  anxious  care,  inquires  his  name, 

While  Jenny  hafflins  is  afraid  to  speak ; 
Wcel  pleas'd  the  mother  hears  it 's  nae  wild,  worthless  rake. 

VIII. 

Wi'  kindly  welcome,  Jenny  brings  him  ben ; 

A  strappan  youth ;  he  taks  the  mother's  eye  j 
Blythe  Jenny  sees  the  visit 's  no  ill-ta'en  :  ♦ 

The  father  cracks  of  horses,  pleughs,  and  kye. 
The  youngster's  artless  heart  o'erflows  wi'  joy, 

But  blate  an'  laiihfu',  scarce  can  weel  behave ; 
The  mother,  wi'  a  woman's  wiles,  can  spy 

What  makes  the  youth  sae  bashfu'  an'  sae  grave ; 
Weel  pleas'd  to  think  her  bairn's  respected  like  the  lave. 
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IX. 


0  happy  love !  where  love  like  this  is  found  ! 

O  heart-felt  raptures !— bliss  beyond  compare  I 

1  've  paced  much  this  weary,  mortal  round, 

And  sage  experience  bids  me  this  declare— 
"  If  Heaven  a  draught  of  heav'nly  pleasure  spare. 

One  cordial  in  this  melancholy  vale, 
T  is  when  a  youthful,  loving,  modest  pair. 

In  other's  arms  breathe  out  the  tender  tale,  ^ 

Beneath  the  milk-'  i  ite  thorn  that  scents  the  evmng  gale. 

X. 

Is  there  in  human  form,  that  bears  a  heart— 

A  wretch  I  a  villain  !  lost  to  love  and  truth  1 
That  can,  with  studied,  sly,  ensnaring  art. 

Betray  sweet  Jenny's  unsuspecting  youth  ? 
Curse  on  his  perjur'd  arts  !  dissembling  smooth  ! 

Are  honour,  virtue,  conscience,  all  exil'd  ? 
Is  there  no  pity,  no  relenting  ruth, 

Points  to  the  parents  fondling  o  er  their  child  ? 
Then  paints  the  ruin'd  maid,  and  their  distraction  wild? 

XI. 

But  now  the  supper  crowns  their  simple  board. 

The  halesome  parritch,  chief  of  Scotia's  food  : 
The  soupe  their  only  hawkie  does  afford. 

That  'yont  the  hallan  sni'gly  chows  her  cood  : 
The  dame  brings  forth,  in  complimental  mood, 

To  grace  the  lad,  her  wecl-hain'd  kebbuck,  fell, 
An'  aft  he 's  prest,  an'  aft  he  ca's  it  guid ; 

The  frugal  wifie,  garrulous,  will  tell. 
How  't  was  a  towmond  auld,  sin'  lint  was  i  the  bell. 

XII. 

The  cheerfu'  supp<-'r  done,  wi'  serious  face. 

They,  round  the  ingle,  form  a  circle  wide ; 
The  sire  turns  o'er,  wi'  patriarchal  grace. 

The  big  ha'-bible,  ance  his  father's  pride  ; 
Ills  bonnet  rev'rently  is  laid  aside,^ 

His  lyart  haffets  wearing  thin  an'  bare ; 
Those  strains  that  once  did  sweet  in  Zion  glide. 

He  wales  a  portion  with  judicious  care ; 
And  "Let  us  worship  God  !"  he  says,     Hh  solemn  air. 

xiu. 
They  chant  their  artless  notes  ii     \nple  guise; 

They  tune  their  hearts,  by  far  the  noblest  aim : 
Perhaps  "  Dundee's  "  wild-warbling  measures  nse, 

Or  plaintive  "  Mar^rs,"  worthy  of  the  name  ; 
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Or  noble  "  Elgin  "  beets  the  heav'nward  flame, 

The  sweetest  far  of  Scotia's  holy  lays : 
Compar'd  with  these,  Italian  trills  are  tame  j 
The  tickl'd  ear  no  heart-felt  raptures  raise ; 
Nac  unison  hae  they  with  our  Creator's  praise. 

XIV. 

The  priest-like  father  reads  the  sacred  page, 

How  Abram  was  the  friend  of  God  on  high ; 
Or,  Moses  bade  eternal  warfare  wage 

With  Amalek's  ungracious  progeny : 
Or  how  tlie  royal  bard  did  groaning  lie 

Beneath  the  stroke  of  Heaven's  avenging  ire; 
Or  Job's  pathetic  plaint,  and  wailing  cry ; 

Or  rapt  Isaiah's  wild,  seraphic  fire ; 
Or  other  holy  seers  that  tune  the  sacred  lyre. 

XV. 

Perhaps  the  Christian  volume  is  the  theme, 

How  guiltless  blood  for  guilty  man  was  shed ; 
How  He,  who  bore  in  Heav'n  the  second  name. 

Had  not  on  earth  whereon  to  lay  His  head  : 
How  His  first  followers  and  servants  sped, 

The  precepts  sage  they  wrote  to  many  a  land : 
How  he,  who  lone  in  Patmos  banished, 
Saw  in  the  sun  a  mighty  angel  stand  ;  ^ 

And  heard  great  Bab'lon's  doom  pronouncd  by  Ucavns 
command.  xvi. 

Then  kneeling  down,  to  Heaven's  eternal  King  I 

The  saint,  the  father,  and  the  husband  prays  : 
Hope  "  springs  exulting  on  triumphant  wing," 
That  thus  they  all  shall  meet  in  future  days : 
There  ever  bask  in  uncreated  rays. 

No  more  to  sigh  or  shed  the  bitter  tear. 
Together  hymning  their  Creator's  praise. 
In  such  society,  yet  still  more  dear ; 
While  circling  time  moves  round  in  an  eternal  sphere. 

xv:i. 
Coinpar'd  with  this,  how  poor  Religion's  pride, 

In  all  the  pomp  of  method,  and  of  art. 
When  men  display  to  congregations  wide 

Devotion's  ev'ry  grace,  except  the  heart ! 
The  Pow'r,  Inccns'd,  the  pageant  will  desert, 
The  pompous  strain,  the  sacerdotal  stole : 
But,  haply,  in  some  cottage  far  apart. 
May  hear,  wcU  pleas'd,  the  language  of  the  soul  j 
And  in  His  book  of  life  the  inmates  poor  enrol 
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XVHl. 
Then  homeward  all  take  off  their  sev-ral  way ; 

The  youngling  cottagers  retire  to  rest : 
The  parent-pair  their  secret  homage  pay, 

And  proffer  up  to  Heav'n  the  warm  request 
That  He,  who  stills  the  raven's  clara'rous  nest, 

And  decks  the  lily  fair  in  flow'ry  pnde. 
Would,  in  the  way  His  wisdom  sees  the  best. 
For  them  and  for  their  little  ones  provide; 

But,  chiefly,  in  their  hearts  with  grace  divine  preside. 

XIX. 

From  scenes  like  these,  old  Scotia's  grandeur  springs, 

That  makes  her  lov'd  at  home,  rever  d  abroad : 
Princes  and  lords  are  but  the  breath  of  kings,     ^^ 

"An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of  CjOd; 
And  certes,  in  fair  virtue's  heav'nly  road, 

The  cottage  leaves  the  palace  far  behind. 
What  is  a  lordling's  pomp  !  a  cumbrous  load, 

Disguising  oft  the  wretch  of  human  kind, 
Studied  in  arts  of  hell,  in  wickedness  refind! 

XX. 

O  Scotia !  my  dear,  my  native  soil ! 

For  whom  my  warmest  wish  to  Heaven  is  sent ! 
Lone  may  thy  hardy  sons  of  rustic  toil 

Be  blest  with  heahh,  and  peace,  and  sweet  content ! 
And,  O !  may  Heaven  their  simple  lives  prevent 

From  luxury's  contagion,  weak  and  vile  ! 
Then,  howe'er  crowns  and  coronets  be  rent, 

A  virtuous  populace  may  rise  the  while, 
And  sund  a  wall  of  fire  around  their  much-lovd  isle. 

XXI. 

O  Thou  !  who  pour'd  the  patriotic  tide. 

That  stream'd  through  Wallace's  undaunted  heart : 
Who  dar'd  to  nobly  stem  tyrannic  pride. 

Or  nobly  die,  the  second  glorious  part, 
(The  patriot's  God,  peculiarly  Thou  art, 

His  friend,  inspirer,  guardian,  and  reward  If 
O  never,  never,  Scotia's  realm  desert ; 

But  still  the  natriot,  and  the  pamoi-bard, 
In  bright  succession  raise,  uer  oroiuucni  and  guard 
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A  WINTER  NIGHT. 

"Foot  naktd  wrruhci,  whcr*sat'«r  jroa u% 
Thu  bid*  th*  pelting  of  th«  piiilcM  itonn  I 
How  >hall  your  houtcleu  heads,  and  anfed  i 
Your  loop'd  and  wiiulow'd  ra^ticdneu  d<(«>il  yu^ 
From  icaioni  luch  u  ihe«c?"--SHAKnrBA*B. 

When  biting  Borea-,  fell  and  doiire, 
Sharp  shivers  thro'  the  leafless  bow'r ; 
When  Phoebus  gies  a  short-liv'd  glow'r 

[""ar  south  the  lift, 
Dim-dark'ning  through  the  flaky  show'r, 

Or  whirling  drift : 

Ac  night  the  storm  the  steeples  rocki;d. 
Poor  labour  sweet  in  sleep  was  locked, 
While  burns,  wi'  snawy  wreaths  upK:hok    •, 

Wild-eddying  swirl, 
Or  thro'  the  mining  outlet  bocked, 

Down  headlong  hurl 

List'ning,  the  doors  an'  winnocks  rattle, 
1  thought  me  on  the  ourie  cattle. 
Or  silly  sheep,  wha  bide  this  b—».tle 

O'  winter  war, 
A-      thro'  the  drift,  deep-lairing  sprattle, 

Beneath  a  scaur. 

Ilk  happing  bird,  wee,  helpless  thing. 
That,  in  the  merry  months  o'  spring. 
Delighted  me  to  hear  thee  sing, 

What  comes  o'  thee  ? 
Whare  wilt  thou  cow'r  thy  chittering  wing, 

An'  close  thy  e'e? 

Ev'n  you  on  murd'ring  errands  toii'd, 

Lone  from  your  savage  homes  exil'd, 

The  blood-stain'd  roost,  and  sheep  cote  spoil'd, 

My  heart  lorgets, 
While  pitiless  the  tempest  wild 

Sore  on  you  beats. 

Now  Phoebe,  in  her  midnight  reign. 
Dark  muifi'd,  view'd  the  dreary  plain ; 
Still  crowding  thoughts,  a  pensive  train. 

Rose  in  my  soul, 
When  ou  my  ear  this  plaintive  strain. 

Slow,  solemn,  stole  :— 
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•*  Blow,  blow,  ye  winds,  with  heavier  gust  1 
And  freete,  thou  bitter-biting  frost  I 
Descend,  ye  chilly,  snuuherinit  snows ! 
Not  all  your  rage,  as  now  united,  shows 
More  hard  unkindness,  unrelenting, 
Vengeful  malice  unrcpenting, 
Than  heav'n-illumin'd  man  on  brother  man  nestows. 
See  stem  oppression's  iron  grip. 
Or  mad  ambition's  gory  hand, 
Sending,  like  blood-hounds  from  the  slip. 
Woe,  want,  and  murder  o'er  a  land  ! 
Ev'n  in  the  peaceful  rural  vale. 
Truth,  weepmg,  tells  the  mournful  tale. 
How  pamper'd  luxury,  flatl'ry  by  her  side, 
The  parasite  empoisoning  her  ear. 
With  all  the  servile  wretches  in  the  rear. 
Looks  o'er  proud  property,  extended  wide  j 
And  eyes  the  simple  rustic  hind, 

^Vhose  toil  upholds  the  glitt'ring  show. 
A  creature  of  another  kind, 
Some  coarser  substance  unrefinM, 
Plac'd  for  her  lordly  use  thus  far,  thus  vile,  below. 
Where,  where  is  love's  fond,  tender  throe, 
With  lordly  honour's  lofty  brow. 
The  pow'rs  you  proudly  own  ? 
Is  there,  beneath  love's  noble  name, 
Can  harbour,  dark  the  selfish  aim. 

To  bless  himself  alone  1 
Mark  maiden-innocence  a  prey 

To  love  j)retendiiig  snares. 
This  boasted  honour  turns  away. 
Shunning  soft  pity's  rising  sway. 
Regardless  of  the  tears  and  unavailing  pra/rs  ? 
Perhaps,  this  hour,  in  mis'ry's  squalid  nest. 
She  strains  your  infant  to  her  joyless  breast, 
And  with  a  mother's  fears  shrinks  at  the  rocking  blast  I 
Oh  ye  !  who  sunk  in  beds  of  down, 
Feel  not  J.  want  but  what  yourselves  create, 
Tliink,  for  a  moment,  on  his  wretched  fate, 
Whom  friends  and  fortune  quite  disown  1 
Ill-satisfied  keen  nature's  -  lam'rous  call, 

Stretch'd  on  his  straw  iie  lays  himself  to  sleep, 
While  thro'  the  ragged  roof  and  chinky  wall, 
Chill  o'er  his  slumbers  piles  the  drifty  heap  ' 
Think  on  the  dungeo'i's  grim  confine, 
misfortune  pine ' 
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C  ailt,  er  >.<;  mail,  relenting  view  ! 
But  shall  'f ,  '.  -gal  rag«  P"""« 
The  wnjtch,  3  ready  crushed  low 
By  cruel  fortun«'s  undeserved  blow  ? 
AHlictiou's  soni  aa  brolhe.s  in  distress,         ^ 
A  brother  to  relieve,  how  exquisite  the  bliss ! 

I  heard  ine  nwli,  for  chanticleer 

Shook  off  the  pouthery  sraw, 
A'ul  hail'd  the  morning  with  a  ehcer — 

A  cottage-rousing  craw. 

Bi't  deep  this  truth  iu.pre=s'd  my  ii\ind— 

Thrtnigh  all  his  work^  abroad, 
Thi;  li.  art  b.uevolcnt  and  kind 

The  most  resembles  God, 
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A  CAS  i  ATA. 
RECITATIVO. 

When  lyart  U,aves  bestrew  the  yird, 
Or  wavering  like  the  bauckie  bird, 

Bedim  cauld  Boieas'  blast ; 
When  hailstanos  drive  wi'  bitter  skyte. 
And  infant  frosts  begin  U   bite, 
In  lioary  c-ranreucl;    .rest ; 
Ae  night  at  e'en  a  merry    ore 
O'  randie,  gangrel  h   dies, 
Iri  Poosie  Narsie's  held  :i.    splore. 
To  drink  the'r  orra  du Jdies : 
Wi'  quaffing  and  kughing, 

'I'hey  ranted  and  they  sang ; 
Wi'  jumping  and  thumping. 
The  vera  girdi    rang. 

first,  neist  tiiC  fire,  in  a  Id  rer^ 
Ane  sat,  we'  1  bmc'd  w.  mealy      ^s, 

And  knapsack  a'  ii   order ; 
His  doxy  lay  within  hi   ^nn, 
Wi'  usquebae  an'  bianktna  wAiite— 

She  blinkct  on  her  sodg<-    • 
An*  ay  he  gi*^  i  the  tozie  drab 

The  tilii  -r  skelpir,'  kiss, 
While  she  heki  up  hci  greedy    ab 

Just  like  an  autsos  dish. 
5- 
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ilk  siracl'   suU,  ill- 
lust  like  a  cat' 

Then  Itag,    :ing 
He  roar'd  this  n 


rack  stiU, 
s  whup, 
swag}     ing 
ty  up- 


\IR. 

I  am  .1  son  of  Ann,  who  have  been  in  many  wars, 
And  i>ho\\  my  cuts  and  scars  wherever  I  come ; 
This  here  was  for  a  wench,  and  tliat  oiIkt  in  ^  trench, 
VVhen  welco.iiing  tht  French  at  the  sound  of  die  dnn 
IjI  de  dsudle,  kc. 


his  Li.->i, 
Ai)i  -iin ; 

.h  /d, 


My  '[Kenliceship  I  p^st  whce  my  leader  bicatli 
When  tl  u  1  loody  die  was  ca-t  on  the  heights  o; 
I  serv'd  out  my  trnd  when  t;  gallant  gamt  wa 
And  the  More  low  «  ;  laid  a  he  sound  of  rhe 
L.    dc  i    idle,  &c. 

T  lastly  wss  with  Curfi'^,  among  the  flo.    ng  !; 
And  there  I  left  for  Witness  an  arm  a  id     lin 
Yet  let  my  country  need  me  with  V\ 
I  'd  flatter    n  my       mps  ai    lie  sound 
1^1  de  dandle,  Vf 

And  now  tijo*  I  must  beg  wiih  a 
And  m;  iiy  a  Utter'd  '■ag  hanging 
1  'm  as  napp)  wilh  nry  wallet,  m> 
As  when  f  us'd  in  scarlet  to  foil*      a   -run 
1^1  ie  daudle,  & 

Wh.  .  me  with  hoa^     locks,  I  must  s  vi.iter  shocks 

Hen  ath  the  woods     .d  ro-rks  oftcrit.  home, 

Whc  1  tht  to  her  bag  l  sea,  and  the  to;  tl!^'  tell, 

I  coLid  meet  a  t:  wp    f  hdi  a.  die  sou. id  c  a  drum. 
Lai  de  daudit;,  &c. 


---  If 


in 


.i.-s, 

I  me, 

in 


•id  leg, 
.id  n.¥  c  llet, 


RF.CITATIVO. 

H(  ended  ,  and  tlv       hn-s  sheuk 

Aboon  the  chorus 
^    lile  frighted  ratio,  ib  oacKward  leu», 

And  seek  the  bonmost  \x>'e ; 

A  fairy  fiddler  frac  the  neuk, 

He  skirl'd  out  Encore  ! 
But  up  arose  the  martial  chuck, 

And  laid  the  loud  uproar. 
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AIR. 
IVHrn—Sclditr  X.*Jdii. 

1  once  was  a  maid,  tho*  I  cannot  tell  when, 
And  still  my  delight  is  in  proper  young  men ; 
Some  one  of  a  troop  of  dragoons  was  my  daddie, 
No  wonder  I  'm  fond  of  a  sodger  laddie. 
Sing,  Lai  de  lal,  &c. 

The  first  of  my  loves  was  a  swaggering  blade. 
To  rattle  the  thundering  drum  was  his  trade ; 
His  leg  was  so  tight,  and  his  cheek  was  so  ruddy, 
Transported  I  was  with  my  sodger  laddie. 
Sing,  haH  de  lal,  &c 

But  the  godly  old  chaplain  left  him  in  the  lurch, 
The  sword  I  forsook  for  the  sake  of  the  church  j 
He  ventur'd  the  soul,  and  I  risket  the  body, 
Twas  then  I  prov'd  false  to  my  sodger  laddie. 
Sing,  Lal  de  lal,  &:c. 

Full  soon  I  grew  sick  of  my  sanctified  sot, 
The  regiment  at  large  for  a  husband  I  got ; 
From  the  gilded  spontoon  to  the  fife  I  was  ready, 
I  asked  no  more  but  a  sodger  laddie 

Sing,  Lal  de  lal,  &c. 

But  the  peace  it  reduc'd  me  to  beg  in  despair, 
Till  1  met  my  old  boy  at  a  Cunningham  fair ; 
His  rags  regimental  they  flutter'd  so  gaudy, 
My  heart  it  rejoic'd  at  a  sodger  laddie. 
Sing,  Lal  de  lal,  8:c. 

And  now  I  have  lived — I  know  not  how  long, 
And  still  I  can  join  in  a  cup  or  a  song ; 
But  whilst  with  both  hands  I  can  hold  the  glass  steady, 
Here 's  to  thee,  my  hero,  my  sodger  laddie. 
Sing,  Lal  dc  lal,  && 


RECITATIVO. 

Poor  Merry  Andrew  in  the  neuk. 

Sat  guzzling  wi'  a  tinkler  hizzie ; 
They  mind't  na  wha  the  chorus  teuk, 

Between  themselves  they  were  sae  busy : 
At  length  wi'  drink  and  courting  dizzy, 

He  stoiter'd  up  an'  made  a  face ; 
Then  turn'd,  an'  laid  a  smack  on  Grizzie, 

Syne  tim'd  his  pipes  wi'  grave  grimace. 


TUS  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  ROBERT  BURNS, 
AIR. 

Ivrnt—AitU  Sir  Sytnttu 

Sir  Wisdom 's  a  fool  when  he 's  fou, 
Sir  Knave  is  a  fool  in  a  session  ; 

He 's  there  but  a  'prentice  I  trow, 
But  I  anj  a  fool  by  profession. 

My  grannie  she  bought  me  a  beuk, 
And  I  held  awa  to  the  school ; 

I  fear  I  my  taicnt  misteuk, 

But  what  will  ye  hae  of  a  fool  ? 

For  drink  I  would  venture  my  neck, 
A  hizzie's  the  half  o'  my  craft, 

But  what  could  ye  other  expect, 
Of  ane  that's  avowedly  daft? 

I  ance  was  t/d  up  like  a  stirk, 
For  civilly  swearing  and  quaffing ! 

I  ance  was  abus'd  in  the  kirk, 
For  touzling  a  lass  i'  my  daffin. 

Poor  Andrew  that  tumbles  for  sport. 
Let  naebody  name  wi'  a  jeer : 

There 's  ev'n,  I  'm  tauld,  i'  the  Court 
A  Tumbler  ca'd  the  Premier. 

Observ'd  ye  yon  reverend  lad 
Mak'  faces  to  tickle  the  mob  ? 

1  le  rails  at  our  mountebank  squad — 
It 's  rivalship  just  i'  the  job. 

And  now  ray  conclusion  1 11  tell, 
For  faith  I  'm  confoundedly  dry ; 

The  chiel  that 's  a  fool  for  himsel', 
Gude  L-  -d  1  he 's  far  dafter  than  L 


RECITATIVO. 

Then  neist  outspak  a  raucle  carlin, 
Wha  kent  fu'  weel  to  cleek  the  sterling. 
For  mony  a  pursie  she  had  hookit. 
And  had  in  mony  a  well  been  doukit. 
Her  love  had  been  a  Highland  laddie. 
But  wearj'  fa'  the  waefu'  woodie  I 
Wi'  sighs'and  sobs  she  thus  began 
To  wul  h«:r  braw  Jolm  Highland  man. 


THE  POETICAL  WORKi,  OF  ROBERT  BVRifS. 
AIK. 

A  Highland  lad  my  love  was  born, 
The  Lalland  laws  he  held  in  scorn ; 
But  he  still  was  faithfu'  to  his  «dan, 
My  gallant,  braw  John  Higbkndman. 

CHORUS. 

Sing,  hey  my  braw  John  Highlandman 
Sing,  ho  my  braw  John  Highlandman  ! 
There 's  not  a  lad  in  a'  the  Ian' 
Was  match  for  my  John  Highlandman. 

With  his  philibeg  an'  tartan  plaid. 
An'  guid  claymore  down  by  his  side, 
The  ladies'  hearts  he  did  trepan. 
My  gallant  braw  John  Highlandman. 

Sing,  hey,  &c 

We  ranged  a'  from  Tweed  to  Spey, 
An'  liv'd  like  lords  and  ladies  gay ; 
For  a  LalUind  face  he  fearbd  nane. 
My  gallant,  braw  John  Highlandman. 

Sing,  hey,  &c. 

They  banish'd  him  t>eyond  the  sea, 
But,  ere  the  bud  was  on  the  tree, 
Adown  my  cheeks  the  pearls  ran, 
Embracing  my  John  Highlandman. 

Sing,  hey,  &c. 

But,  oh !  they  catch'd  him  at  the  last, 
And  bound  him  in  a  dungeon  fast ; 
My  curse  upon  them  every  one. 
They've  hang'd  my  braw  John  Highlandman. 

Sing,  hey,  &c 

And  now  a  widow,  I  must  mourn 
Tlie  pleasures  that  will  ne'er  return  : 
Nae  comfort  but  a  hearty  can, 
When  I  think  on  J  jha  Highlandman. 

Sing,  hey,  &c 
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RECTTATIVa 

A  pigmy  scraper,  wi'  bis  fiddle, 
Wha  us'd  at  trysts  and  fairs  to  driddle, 
Her  strappan  litnb  and  gaucy  middle, 
(He  reach'd  nae  higher,) 
Had  bol'd  hi<ii  heartie  like  a  riddle, 

An'  blawn't  on  fire 

Wi'  hand  on  haunch,  an'  upward  e'e, 
He  croon'd  his  gamut,  one,  two,  three, 
Then  in  an  Arioso  key. 

The  wee  Apollo, 
Set  off  wi'  Allegretto  glee 

His  giga  solo. 


AIR. 

TvNB—  IVkittU  tvirt  IJU  loDt  /  /. 

I^t  me  ryke  up  to  dight  that  tear, 
And  go  wi'  me  and  be  my  dftar, 
And  then  your  ev'ry  care  and  fear 
May  whistle  owre  the  lave  o't. 

CHORUS. 

I  am  a  fiddler  to  my  trade, 
And  a'  the  tunes  that  e'er  I  play'd. 
The  sweetest  still  to  wife  or  maid. 
Was  whistle  owre  the  lave  o*L 

At  kirns  and  weddings  wc'se  be  there, 
And  O !  sae  nicely  's  we  will  fare ; 
We  '11  bouse  about  till  Daddie  Care 
Sings  whistle  owre  the  lave  o't. 

I  am,  &c. 

Sae  merrily  the  banes  we  '11  pyke. 
And  Sim  oursels  about  the  dyke, 
And  at  our  leisure,  when  ye  like, 
We  11  whistle  owre  the  lave  o't. 

I  am,  &c. 

But  bless  me  wi'  your  heav'n  o'  charms. 
And  while  I  kittle  hair  on  thairms. 
Hunger,  cauld,  and  a'  sic  harms, 
MajT  whistle  owre  the  lave  o  't. 


I  am,  &C. 
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RECiTATnra 

Her  charms  had  struck  a  sturdy  caird. 

As  we  J  as  poor  gut-scraper ; 
He  tak's  ihe  fiddler  by  the  beard, 

And  draws  a  roosty  rapier- 
He  swore  by  a'  was  swearing  worth, 

To  speet  him  like  a  pliver, 
Unless  he  wad  from  that  time  forth 

Relinquish  her  for  ever. 

Wi'  ghastly  e'e,  poor  tweedle-dee 

Upon  his  hunkers  bended, 
And  pray'd  for  grace  wi'  ruefu'  face, 

And  sae  the  quarrel  ended. 

But  tho*  his  little  heart  did  grieve 
When  round  the  tinkler  press'd  her, 

He  feign'd  to  snirtle  in  his  sleeve, 
When  thus  the  caird  address'd  her : 


AIR. 

Tw—CUm  Ike  eaudrtm. 

My  bonny  lass,  I  work  in  brass, 

A  tinkler  is  my  stotion : 
I  ve  trav«  Il'd  round  all  Christian  ground, 

In  this  my  occupation. 
I  've  U''  n  the  gold,  an'  been  enroll  d 

In  mMif  a  noble  squadron : 
But  vaif.  tliey  searched,  when  off  I  marched 

To  go  and  clout  the  caudron. 

I  've  ta'en  the  gold,  &c 

Despise  that  shrimp,  that  wither'd  imp, 

Wi'  f '  his  noise  an'  caperin', 
Arf  tfk'  »  share  wi'  those  that  bear 

iCk  budget  and  tte  apron. 
An'  by  that"stoup,  my  !»  ih  and  houp, 

And  )ri  that  dear  K.ilbaigie, 
If  e'«  y«  want,  or  meet  wi'  scant, 

Ifa^  I  ne'er  we«  my  craigie. 

All'  by  that  stoup,  &c 
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RECTTATIVO. 

The  caird  prevail'd— th'  unblushing  fair 

In  his  embraces  sunk, 
Partly  wi'  love,  o'ercome  sae  sair, 

An'  partly  she  was  drunk. 
Sir  Violino,  with  an  air 

That  shoVd  a  man  of  spunk, 
Wish'd  unison  between  the  pair. 

An'  made  the  bottle  clunk 

To  their  health  that  night 

But  urchin  Cupid  shot  a  shaft. 

That  play'd  a  dame  a  shavie, 
The  fiddler  rak'd  her  fore  and  afl, 

Behint  the  chicken  cavie. 
Her  lord,  a  wight  o'  Homer's  craft, 

The'  limping  wi'  the  spavie, 
He  hirpl'd  up,  and  lap  like  daft, 

And  shor'd  them  Dainty  Davie 

O'  boot  that  night 

He  was  a  care-defying  blade 

As  ever  Bacchus  listed, 
Tho'  Fortune  sair  upon  him  laid, 

His  heart  she  ever  miss'd  it. 
He  had  nae  wish  but — to  be  glad. 

Nor  want  but — when  he  thirsted ; 
He  hated  nought  but — to  be  sad, 

And  thus  the  muse  suggested 

His  sang  that  niglit 


AIR. 
twu—For  «•  thai  am'  a'  that. 

I  am  a  bard  of  no  regard, 
Wi'  gentle  folks,  an'  a'  that : 

But  Homer-like,  the  glowran  byke, 
Frae  town  to  town  I  draw  that 

CHORDS. 

For  a'  that,  an'  a'  that. 
An'  twice  as  muckle's  a'  that ; 
I  've  lost  but  ane,  I  've  twa  bohin', 
I  've  wife  enough  for  a'  thai. 
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I  never  drank  the  Muses'  stank, 

Castalia's  bum,  an'  a'  that ; 
But  there  it  streams,  and  richly  reams, 

My  Helicon  I  ca'  that. 

For  a'  that,  && 

Great  love  I  bear  to  a'  the  &ir, 
Their  humble  slave,  an'  a'  that  j 

But  lordly  will,  I  hold  it  stiU 
A  mortal  sin  to  thraw  that 

For  a'  that,  &c. 

In  raptures  sweet,  this  hour  we  meet, 
Wi'  mutual  love,  an'  a'  that : 

But  for  how  lang  the  flee  may  stang, 
I^t  inclination  law  that. 

For  a'  that,  &c. 

Their  tricks  and  craft  ha'e  put  me  dnff. 
They  've  ta'en  nie  in,  an'  a'  that ; 

But  clear  your  decks,  and  here 's  the  sex 
I  like  the  jads  for  a'  that. 

CHORUS. 

For  a'  that,  an'  a'  that. 

An'  twice  as  muckle's  a'  that ; 

My  dearest  bluid,  to  do  them  guid. 
They're  welcome  till't  for  a  that. 


RECITATIVO. 

So  sang  the  bard — and  Nansie's  wa's 
Shook  wi'  a  thunder  of  applause, 
Re-echo'd  from  each  mouth ; 
They  toom'd  their  pocks,  an'  pawn'd  their  duds, 
They  scarcely  left  to  co'er  their  fuds. 

To  quench  their  lowan  drouth. 
Then  owre  again,  the  jovial  thrang. 

The  poet  did  request. 
To  loose  his  pack  an'  wale  a  sang^ 
A  ballad  o'  the  best; 
He,  rising,  rejoicing, 

Between  his  twa  Deborahs, 
Looks  round  him,  an'  found  them 
Impatient  for  the  chorus. 
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AIR. 

rint.-7*Uf  tl»rUb,/Ult*^  Gift. 

See !  the  smoking  bowl  before  us, 

Mark  our  jovial  ragged  ring ! 
Round  and  round  take  up  the  chorus, 

And  in  raptures  let  us  sing. 

CHORUS. 

A  fig  for  those  by  law  protected  1 
Liberty 's  a  glorious  feast ! 

Courts  for  cowards  were  erected, 
Churches  built  to  please  the  priest 

What  is  title?  what  is  Ueasure? 

What  is  reputation's  care? 
If  we  lead  a  life  of  pleasure, 

Tis  no  matter  how  or  where ! 

A  fig,  &c 

With  the  ready  trick  and  fable, 
Round  we  wander  all  the  day ; 

And  at  night,  m  bam  or  stable, 
Hug  our  doxies  on  the  hay. 

A  fig,  &c 

Does  tlie  train-attended  carriage 

Thro'  the  country  lighter  rove? 
Does  the  sober  bed  of  marriage 

>Vitness  brighter  scenes  of  love  i 

A  fig,  &c 
Life  is  all  a  variorum, 

We  regard  not  how  it  goes  ; 
Let  them  cant  about  decorum 

AMio  have  characters  to  lose. 

A  fig,  &C. 

Here's  to  budgets,  bags,  and  wallets! 

Here 's  to  all  the  wandering  train  ! 
Here 's  our  ragged  brats  and  callets ! 

One  and  all  cry  out— Amen  ! 

CHORUS. 

A  fig  for  those  by  law  protected  I 
liberty 's  a  glorious  feast ! 

Courts  for  cowards  were  erected, 
Churches  built  to  please  the  priest 
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SCOTCH   DRINK. 

Cm  hiat  ttroris  (Iriiik,  until  be  wink, 

Hut't  unking  in  despair  ;  _ 
An'  V^^am  guid  to  fire  his  btuiJ, 

Itukt  'i  pceat  wi'  grief  and  care ; 
There  tut  him  booae,  an'  deep  carouM, 

Wi'  bumper*  flowing  o'er, 
Till  he  forgeu  his  loves  or  debtt, 

An'  mind*  his  grids  no  aMro. 

SouJMOM'a  Provbbbs,  uui.  6,  J 

Let  other  poets  raise  a  fracas 

'llout  vines,  an'  wines,  an'  drucken  Bacchus, 

An*  crabbit  names  an*  stories  wrack  us, 

An'  grate  our  lug, 
1  sing  the  juice  Scotch  bear  can  mak  us, 

In  glass  or  jug. 

O  thou,  my  Muse !  guid  auld  Scotch  drink ; 
Whether  thro'  wimplin'  worms  thou  jink, 
Or,  richly  brown,  ream  owre  the  brink. 

In  glorious  faem. 
Inspire  me,  till  I  lisp  an'  wink. 

To  sing  thy  lume ! 

Let  husky  wheat  the  hauc'i^  adorn. 
An'  aits  set  up  their  awnie  horn. 
An'  pease  an'  beans,  at  e'en  or  morn, 

Perfume  the  plain, 
Leeze  me  on  thee,  John  Barleycorn, 

Thou  king  o'  grain  I 

On  thee  aft  Scotland  chows  her  cood, 
In  souple  scones,  the  wale  o'  food ! 
Or  tumblin'  in  the  boilin'  flood 

Wi' kail  an' beef; 
But  when  thou  pours  thy  strong  heart's  blood, 

There  thou  shines  chief. 

Food  fills  the  wame,  an'  keeps  us  leevin , 
Tho'  life 's  a  gift  no  worth  receivin' 
When  heavy  dragg'd  wi'  pine  an'  grievin'j 

Hut,  oil'd  by  thee. 
The  wheels  o'  life  gae  down-hill,  scrievin', 

\\\'  rattlin'  glee. 

Thou  clears  the  head  o*  doited  Lear ; 
Thou  cheers  the  heart  o'  drooping  Care  ; 
Thou  stdngs  the  nerves  o'  l-abour  sair, 

At  's  weary  toil ; 
Thou  even  brightens  dark  Despair 

Wi'  gloomy  smile. 
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Aft,  clod  in  massy,  siller  weed, 
Wi'  gentles  thou  erects  thy  head ; 
Yet  humbly  kind  in  time  o'  need, 

The  poor  man's  wine, 
His  wee  diap  parr  itch,  or  his  bread, 

Thou  kitchens  fine. 

Thou  art  the  life  o'  public  haunts  ; 

But  thee,  what  were  our  fairs  and  rants  ? 

Ev'n  godly  meetings  o'  the  saunts, 

By  thee  inspir'd, 
When  gaping  they  besiege  the  tents. 

Are  doubly  fir'd. 

That  merry  night  we  get  the  corn  in, 
O  sweetly  then  thou  reams  the  horn  in  1 
Or  reekin'  on  a  new-year  morning 

In  cog  or  bicker. 
An'  just  a  wee  drap  sp'ritual  burn  in, 

An'  gusty  sucker ! 

>Vlien  Vulcan  gies  his  bellows  breath, 
An'  ploughmen  gather  wi'  their  graith, 
O  rare  !  to  see  thee  fizz  an'  freath 

I'  th'  lugget  caup ! 
Then  Burnewin  cornes  on  like  death 

At  ev'ry  chaup. 

Nae  mercy,  then,  for  aim  or  steel ; 
The  brawnie,  bainie,  ploughman  chiel. 
Brings  hard  owrehip,  wi'  sturdy  wheel, 

The  strong  forehammer, 
Till  block  an'  studdie  ring  an'  reel 

Wi'  dinsome  clamour. 

When  skirlin'  weanies  see  the  light. 
Thou  maks  the  gosiips  clatter  bright, 
How  fumbiin'  cuifs  their  dearies  slight; 

Wae  worth  the  name  1 
Nae  howdie  gets  a  social  night. 

Or  plack  frae  them. 

When  neibors  anger  at  a  plea, 
An'  just  as  wud  as  wud  can  be. 
How  easy  can  the  barley-bree 

Cement  the  quarrel  I 
It 's  aye  the  cheapest  lawyer's  fee. 

To  taste  the  barrel 
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Alake  I  thiU  e'er  my  Muse  has  reason 
To  wyte  her  countrymoi  wi*  treason  I 
But  mony  daily  weet  their  weason 

Wi'  liquors  nice. 
An*  hardly,  in  a  winter's  season, 

E'er  spier  her  price. 

Wae  worth  that  brandy,  burning  trash 
Fell  source  o*  mony  a  pain  an'  braih ! 
Twins  mony  a  poor,  doylt,  drucken  hasli, 

O'  half  his  days ; 
An'  sends,  beside,  auld  Scotland's  cash 

To  her  worst  faes. 

Ye  Scots,  wha  wish  auld  Scotland  well  I 
Ye  chief,  to  you  my  tale  I  tell, 
Poor,  plackless  devils  like  mysel'  I 

It  sets  you  ill, 
WP  bitter,  dearthlu'  wines  to  mell. 

Or  foreign  gill. 

May  gravels  round  his  blather  wrench, 
An!  gouts  torment  him  inch  by  inch, 
Wha  twists  his  gruntle  wi'  a  glunch 

O'  sour  disdain, 
Out  owre  a  glass  o'  whiskey  punch 

Wi'  honest  men. 

O  whiskey !  soul  o'  plays  an'  pranks  I 
Accept  a  Bardie's  gratefu'  thanks  ! 
When  wanting  thee,  what  tuneless  cranks 

Are  my  poor  verses  ! 
Thou  comes thev  rattle  i'  their  ranks 

At  ither's  — ; 

Thee,  Ferintosh !  O  sadly  lost  I 
Scotland  lament  frae  coast  to  coast  1 
Now  colic  grips,  an'  barkin'  noast, 

May  kill  us  a' ; 
For  loyal  Forbes's  charter'd  boast. 

Is  ta'en  awa ! 

Thae  curst  horse-leeches  o*  th'  Exci-ie, 
Wha  mak  the  whiskey  stells  their  prize ! 
Haud  up  thy  ban',  DeU !  ance,  twice,  thnce  I 

There,  seize  the  blmkers  1 
An'  bake  them  up  in  brunstane  pies 

For  poor  d— n'd  drinkers. 
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Fortune  !  if  thou  11  but  gie  me  still 
Hale  breeka,  a  scone,  an~  whiskty  giU| 
An'  rowth  o'  rhyme  to  rave  At  will, 

Tak'  a'  the  rest, 
An'  deal 't  about  as  thy  bUnd  skill 

Directs  thee  bet>t 


THE   KIRK'S  ALARM. 

A  S ATI  KM. 
L 

Orthodox,  orthodox, 
Wha  believe  in  John  Knox, 

Let  nie  sound  an  alarm  to  your  conscience. 
There 's  a  heretic  blast 
Has  been  hlawn  i'  the  wast, 

That  what  is  not  sense  must  be  nonsense. 


Doctor  Mac,  Doctor  Mac, 

Ye  should  stretch  on  a  rack; 
To  strike  evil  doera  wi'  terror ; 

To  join  faith  and  sense 

Upon  ony  pretence, 

Is  heretic,  damnable  error. 
III. 

Town  of  Ayr,  town  of  Ayr, 

It  was  rash,  I  declare, 
To  meddle  wi'  mischief  a  brewing  j 

Provost  John  is  still  deaf 

To  the  church's  relief. 
And  orator  Bob  is  its  ruin. 

IV. 

D'rymple  mild,  D'rymple  mild, 
Tho'  your  heart 's  like  a  child. 

And  your  life  like  the  new  driven  snaw, 
Yet  that  winna  save  ye, 
Auld  Satan  must  have  ye. 

For  preaching  that  three 's  ane  an'  twfc 
v. 
Rumble  John,  Rumble  John, 
Mount  the  steps  wi'  a  groan, 

Cry  the  book  is  wi'  heresy  cramm'd ; 
Tlien  lug  out  your  ladle, 
Deal  brimstone  like  adle. 

And  roar  ev'ry  note  of  the  danin'd. 
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ft. 

ffimper  T»in«,  Smper  JasiaH 

Leftve  the  fair  KiUie  dames, 
There's  a  Wier  chace  in  your  vic«  J 

I  '11  lay  on  your  head, 

That  the  pack  ye  11  soon  lead, 
For  puppies  like  vou  there's  but  few, 

vn. 

Sinf^  Sawney,  Sing^t  Sawney, 

Are  yr  huirdin*  the  penny, 
UnconsTTOus  what  evil  await  ? 

Wi*  a  jump,  yell,  and  howl, 

Alarm  every  soul, 
For  the  foul  thief  is  just  at  your  gat* 

vin. 

Daddy  Auld,  Daddy  AuW, 

There'  a  iod  'n  the  f'auid, 
A  tod  meikle  waur  than  the  clerk  ; 

Though  ye  can  do  liule  skaith. 

Ye  11  lie  in  at  the  death. 
And  if  ye  cann.i  bite,  ye  can  bark. 

IX. 

Davie  Bluster,  Davie  Bluster, 
If  for  a  saunt  ye  do  muster, 

The  corps  is  no  nice  of  recruits ; 
Yet  to  worth  let 's  be  just, 
Royal  blood  ye  might  boast, 

If  the  ass  was  the  king  of  the  brutes. 

X. 

Jan-.ie  Goose,  Jamie  Goose, 
Ye  ha'e  made  but  toom  roose, 

In  hunting  the  wicked  lieutenant ; 
But  the  doctor 's  your  mark, 
For  the  L— d's  haly  ark ;  .   ^ 

He  has  cooper-d  and  ca'd  a  wrang  pm  m  t 

XI. 

Poet  Willie,  Poet  Willie, 

Gi'e  the  Doctor  a  volley, 
Wi'  your  "  Uberty's  chain  "  and  your  wn 

O'er  Pegasus'  side 

Ye  ne'er  laid  a  stride, 

Ye  but  smelt,  man.  the  place  where  he 

7* 
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x,ll. 

Andro  Gouk,  Andro  Gouk, 

Ve  n»y  slander  the  book, 
And  the  book  nane  t?ie  waur,  let  \v<'  tell  ye; 

Tho'  y«  're  rich,  Aod  Iwk  big, 

Ycl  ay  by  hat :  nd  vig, 
And  yj  li  ha'e  a  calfs  head  o'  sm.i'  v    le. 

xin. 

Pnrr  Steen'  >,  Ban-  5teeni.-, 

What  mean  ye,  what  mean  ye  ? 
If  ye  '11  meddle  nae  mair  wi'  the  nviltcr, 

Ye  may  ha'e  some  pretence 

.To  havius  and  sen.   , 
Wi'  people  wka  ken  ye  i-.ae  better. 

XIV. 

Irvine  side,  Irvine  side, 

Wi'  your  turkey-cock  pride, 
C  niaiihtwd  but  sma'  is  your  sfiaie, 

Ye  've  the  figure,  *t  is  tr  e, 

Even  your  faes  will  allow, 
And  your  friends,  they  daur  grant  you  nae  mair. 

XV. 

Muirland  Jock,  Muirland  Jock, 

When  the  L — d  makes  a  rock 
To  crush  Common  Sense  for  her  sins. 

If  ill  manners  were  wit. 

There 's  no  mortal  so  fit 
To  ronfouud  the  poor  Doctor  at  ar»ce. 

xvt. 

Holy  Will,  Holy  Will, 

There  was  wit  i'  your  skull. 
When  ye  pilfer'd  the  alms  o'  the  poor; 

The  timmrv  is  scant, 

When  ye  're  ta'en  for  a  saunt, 
Wha  should  swing  in  a  rape  for  an  hour. 

xvn. 
Cilviu's  sons,  Calvin's  sons, 
Seize  your  sp'ritvisl  guns, 
Ammunition  you  never  can  need ; 
Your  hearts  are  the  stuff. 
Will  be  powther  enough, 

Us  are  a  storehouse 


your 


lead. 
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Poet  Burns,  Poet  Bumf, 

Wi'  your  priest-skelping  turns. 
Why  desert  ye  your  auld  native  shire? 

Your  muse  is  a  gipsie, 

E'en  tho'  she  were  tipsie 
She  could  ca'  us  nae  waur  than  we  are. 


\ 


TO  A  HAGGIS. 

Fair  fa*  your  honest,  sonsie  face, 
Great  chieftain  o'  the  puddin'-.ace  I 
Aboon  them  a*  ye  tak'  your  place, 

Painch,  tripe,  or  tliairm : 
Weel  are  ye  wordy  of  a  grace 

As  lang  's  my  arm. 

The  groanii^  trencher  there  ye  fill, 
Your  hurdles  like  a  distant  hill, 
Your  pin  wad  help  to  mend  a  mill 

In  time  o'  need. 
While  thro'  your  pores  the  dews  distil 

Like  amber  bead. 

His  knife  see  rustic  labour  dight, 
Aii'  cut  you  up  wi'  .eady  sleight, 
Trenching  your  gushing  entrails  bright 

like  ony  ditch ; 
And  then,  O  what  a  glorious  sight, 

Warm-reekin',  rich  I 

Then  horn  for  horn  they  stretch  an'  strive, 
Dell  tak  the  hindmost,  on  they  drive. 
Till  all  their  weel-swall'd  kyles  belyve 

Are  bent  like  drums  ; 
Then  auld  guid  man,  maist  like  to  rivtj, 

Bethankit  hums. 

Is  there  that  owre  his  French  ragout, 
Or  olio  that  wad  staw  a  sow, 
Or  fricassee  wad  mak'  her  spew 

Wi'  perfect  scomier. 
Looks  down  wi'  sneering,  scomfu'  view 

On  sic  a  dinner? 
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Poor  devil  1  see  him  owre  his  trash, 
As  feckless  as  a  wither'd  rash, 
His  spindle  shank  a  guid  whip-lash, 

'iis  nieve  a  nit ; 
Thro'  bloody  flood  or  field  to  dash, 

O  how  unfit  I 

But  niark  the  rustic,  haggis-fed, 

The  trembling  earth  resounds  his  tread, 

Clap  in  his  walie  nieve  a  blade, 

He'll  mak  it  whissle; 
An'  legs,  an'  arms,  an'  heads  will  sned, 

Like  taps  o'  thrissle. 

Ye  poVrs  wha  mak  mankind  your  rare. 
And  dish  them  out  their  bill  o'  fare, 
Auld  Scotland  wants  nae  skinking  ware 

That  jaups  in  luggies  ; 
liut,  if  ye  wish  her  gratefu'  pray'r, 

Gifc  her  a  Haggis ! 


THE  TWA  DOGS. 

A    TALS. 

TwAS  in  that  place  o'  Scotland's  isle. 
That  bears  the  name  o'  Auld  King  Coil, 
Upon  a  bonnie  day  in  June, 
When  wearing  thro'  the  afternoon, 
Twa  dogs,  that  were  na  thrang  at  hame, 
For'gather'd  mce  upon  a  time. 
The  first  I  'U  name,  they  ca'd  him  Cssar, 
Was  keepit  for  his  Honour's  pleasure ; 
His  hair,  his  sire,  his  mouth,  his  lugs, 
Shew'd  he  was  nane  o'  Scotland's  dogs  j 
But  whalpit  some  place  far  abroad, 
Whare  sailors  gang  to  fish  for  cod. 
His  locked,  letter'd,  braw  brass  collar 
Shew'd  him  the  gentleman  and  scholar  j 
But  tho'  he  was  o'  high  degree. 
The  Rent  a  pride— nae  pride  had  he  ; 
But  wad  hae  spent  an  hour  caressb', 
Even  wi'  a  tinkler  gypsey's  messan'. 
At  kirk  or  market,  mill  or  smiddie, 
Nae  tawted  tyke,  tho'  e'er  sae  duddie. 
But  he  wad  stan  't,  as  glad  to  see  him, 
And  stroan  'I  ou  sunes  an'  hillocks  wi'  him 
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The  tither  wu  a  ploughnuui's  colliflb 

A  rhyming,  ranting,  raving  biUie, 

Wha  for  his  friend  an*  comrade  had  him, 

And  in  his  freaks  had  Luath  ca'd  him. 

After  some  dog  in  Highland  sang. 

Was  made  lang-syne — Lord  knows  how  lang. 

He  was  a  gash  an'  fiuthfu'  tyke. 
As  ever  lap  a  sheugh  or  dyke. 
His  honest,  sonsie,  baws'nt  (ace. 
Aye  gat  him  friends  in  ilka  place. 
His  breast  was  white,  his  towae  back 
Weel  clad  wi'  coat  o*  glossy  black ; 
His  gaude  tail,  wi'  upward  curl. 
Hung  owre  his  hurdles  wi'  a  swirL 

Nae  doubt  but  they  were  fam  o'  ither, 
An'  unco  pack  an'  thick  thegither ; 
Wi'  social  nose  whyles  snuflfd  an'  snowkit, 
Whyles  mice  an'  moudieworts  they  howkit; 
Whyles  scourd  awa  in  lang  excursion, 
An'  worr/d  ither  in  diversion  j 
Until  wi'  daffin  weary  grown, 
Upon  a  knowe  they  sat  them  down 
And  there  began  a  lang  digression 
About  the  lords  o'  the  creation. 

CiESAR. 
I  've  aften  wonder'd,  honest  Luath, 
What  sort  o'  life  poor  dogs  like  you  have; 
An'  when  the  gentry's  life  I  saw, 
What  way  poor  bodies  liv'd  ava. 

Our  Laird  gets  in  his  rackfed  rents. 
His  coals,  his  kain,  an'  a'  his  stents ; 
He  rises  when  he  likes  himsel' ; 
His  flunkies  answer  at  the  bell ; 
He  ca's  his  coach,  he  ca's  his  horse ; 
He  draws  a  bonnie  silken  purse 
As  tang's  my  tail,  whare,  thro'  the  steeks. 
The  yellow-lettcr'd  Geordie  kecks. 

Frae  morn  to  e'en  it's  nought  but  toiling, 
At  baking,  roasting,  fr)'ing,  boiling ; 
Ar'  tho'  the  gentry  first  are  stecliiii, 
Yet  ev'n  the  ha'  folk  fill  their  pechan 
Wi'  sauce,  lugouts,  an'  sic  like  trashtrie, 
Tliat  's  litlie  short  o'  Hownright  wastrie. 
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Our  wfaippor-in,  wee,  blastit  wonner 

Poor  mxthless  elf,  it  eats  a  dinner 

Better  than  ony  tenant  man 

His  Honour  has  in  a'  the  Ian' ; 

i\n'  what  poor  cot-folk  pit  their  painch  in, 

I  own  if  8  past  my  comprehension. 

LUATH. 
Trowth,  Caesar,  whyles  they're  fash't  eneugh; 
A  cotter  hov/kin'  in  a  sheikh, 
Wi'  dirty  stanes  biggin'  a  dyke, 
Baring  a  quarry,  an'  sic  like ; 
Himsel,  a  wife,  he  thus  sustains, 
A  smytrie  o'  wee  duddie  weans. 
An'  nought  but  his  han'  darg,  to  keep 
Them  right  an'  tight  in  thack  an'  rape. 

An'  when  they  meet  wi'  sair  disasters, 
Like  loss  o'  health  or  want  o'  masters, 
Ye  maist  wad  think,  a  wee  touch  langer. 
An'  they  maun  starve  o'  cauld  an'  hunger 
But,  how  it  comes,  I  never  kenn'd  yet. 
They  're  maistly  wonderfu'  contented ; 
An'  buirdly  chiels,  an'  clever  hizzies, 
Are  bred  in  sic  a  way  as  this  is. 

CiESAR. 
But,  then,  to  see  how  ye  're  negleckit, 
How  huff'd,  and  cuff'd,  and  disresi)eckit 
\^ — d,  man,  our  gentry  care  as  little 
For  delvers,  ditchers,  an'  sic  cattle ; 
They  gang  as  saucy  by  poor  folk 
As  I  wad  by  a  stinkin'  brock. 
I  've  notic'd,  on  our  Laird's  court-day, 
An'  mony  a  time  my  heart 's  been  wae, 
Poor  tenant  bodies,  scant  o'  cash, 
How  they  maun  thole  a  factor's  snash : 
He  '11  stamp  an'  threaten,  curse  an'  swear, 
He  'II  apprehend  them,  poind  their  gear  j 
While  tliey  maun  stan',  wi'  aspect  humble, 
An'  iiear  it  a',  an'  fear  an'  tremble  ! 

I  see  how  folk  live  that  hae  riches ; 
But  surely  poor  folk  maun  be  wretches? 

LUATIL 
Tliey  re  no  sae  wretched  s  ane  wad  think 
Tho'  constantly  on  poortith's  brink 
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They're  sae  accuttom'd  wi*  the  sight, 
The  view  o  't  gies  tlicm  Httk  fright. 

Then  chance  an'  fortune  are  sae  guided, 
They  're  ay  in  less  or  rajur  provided ; 
An'  tho'  fatigued  wi'  close  employment, 
A  blink  o'  rest 's  a  sweet  enjoyment. 

The  dearest  comfort  o'  their  lives, 
Their  grushie  weans  an'  faithfu'  wives ; 
The  prattling  things  are  just  their  pride, 
That  sweetens  a'  their  fire-side ; 
An'  whyles  twalpennie  worth  o'  nappy 
Can  mak'  the  bodies  unco  happy ; 
They  lay  aside  their  private  cares, 
To  mind  the  Kirk  and  State  affairs: 
They  '11  tolk  o'  patronage  an'  priests, 
Wi'  kindling  fury  in  their  breasts ; 
Or  tell  what  new  taxation 's  comin', 
An'  ferlie  at  the  folk  in  Lon'on. 

As  bleak-fac'd  Hallowmass  returns, 
They  get  the  jovial,  ranting  kirns. 
When  rural  life,  o'  ev'ry  station. 
Unite  in  common  recreation ; 
Love  blinks.  Wit  slaps,  an'  social  Mirth 
Forgets  there 's  Care  upo'  the  earth. 

That  merry  day  the  year  begins 
They  bar  the  door  on  frosty  win's; 
The  nappy  reeks  wi'  mantling  ream. 
And  sheds  a  heart-inspiring  steam ; 
The  luntin'  pipe,  an'  sneeshin'  mill, 
Are  handed  round  wi*  right  guid  will ; 
The  cantie  auld  folks  cr^ckin'  crouse, 
The  young  anes  ranlin'  thro'  the  house,  - 
My  heart  has  been  sae  fain  to  see  them. 
That  I  for  joy  hae  barkit  wi'  them. 

Still  it 's  owre  true  that  ye  hae  said, 
Sic  game  is  now  owre  often  play'd. 
There 's  mony  a  creditable  stock 
O'  decent,  honest,  fawsont  fo'k, 
Are  riven  out  baith  root  and  branch, 
Some  rascal's  pridefu'  greed  to  quench, 
Wha  thinks  to  knit  himsel'  the  faster 
In  favour  wi'  some  gentle  master, 
Wha  aiblins,  thrang  a  parliamentin', 
For  Britain's  guid  his  saul  indentin'— 
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CiCSAR. 
Haith,  lad,  ye  little  ken  about  it ; 
For  Britain's  guid !  guid  faith  1  1  doubt  it 
Say  rather,  gaun  as  Premiers  lead  him, 
An'  sajring  aye  or  no 's  they  bid  him : 
At  q>era8  an'  plays  parading. 
Mortgaging,  gambling,  masquerading ; 
Or  may  be,  in  a  frolic  daft, 
To  Hague  or  Calais  tak's  a  waft, 
To  mak'  a  tour,  an'  talc'  a  whirl, 
To  leam  ban  ton,  an'  see  the  wort*. 

There,  at  Vienna  or  Versailles, 
He  rives  his  father's  auid  entails ; 
Or  by  Madrid  he  takes  the  route. 
To  thrum  guitars,  an'  fecht  wi*  nowte ; 
Or  down  Italian  vista  startles, 
VVh-re-hunting  amang  groves  o'  myrtles ; 
Then  bouses  drunily  German  water. 
To  mak'  himsel'  look  fair  and  fatter. 
An'  clear  th  :  consequential  sorrows. 
Love-gifts  of  Carnival  signoras. 
For  Britain's  guid ! — for  her  destruction 
\Vi'  dissipation,  feud,  an'  faction  1 

LUATH. 
Hech  man  !  dear  sirs !  is  that  the  gate 
They  waste  sac  mony  a  braw  estate ! 
Are  we  sae  foughten  an'  harass'd 
For  gear  to  gang  that  gate  at  last ! 

O  would  they  stay  aback  frae  Courts, 
An'  please  themsels  wi'  countra  sports. 
It  wad  for  ev'ry  ane  be  better. 
The  Laird,  the  Tenant,  an'  the  Cotter! 

For  thae  frank,  rantin',  ramblin'  billies, 
Fient  haet  o'  them  's  ill-hearted  fellows  j 
Except  for  breakin'  o'  their  timmer. 
Or  speakin'  lightly  o'  their  limmer, 
Or  shootin'  o'  a  hiare  or  moor-cock, 
The  ne'er  a  bit  they  're  ill  to  poor  folk. 

But  will  ye  tell  me,  Master  Caesar, 
Sure  great  folk's  life 's  a  life  o'  pleasure  ? 
Nae  cauld  nor  hunger  e'er  can  steer  them, 
The  vera  thought  o  't  need  na  fear  them. 
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L— d,  man,  were  ye  but  whyles  whare  I  am, 
The  gentles  ye  wad  ne'er  envy  'em. 
It's  true  they  needna  starve  nor  sweat, 
Thro'  winter's  cauld,  or  simmer's  heat ; 
They've  nae  sair  wark  to  craze  their  banes, 
An'  fill  auld  age  wi'  grips  an'  granes : 
But  human  bodies  are  sic  fools, 
For  a'  their  colleges  and  schools, 
That  when  nae  real  ills  perplex  them. 
They  mak'  enow  themsels  to  vex  them  ; 
An'  aye  the  less  they  hae  to  sturt  them. 
In  like  proportion,  less  will  hurt  them. 

A  country  fellow  at  the  pleugh, 
His  acres  till'd,  he 's  right  ensugh ; 
A  country  girl  at  her  wheel, 
Her  dizzen's  done,  she 's  unco  weel : 
But  gentlemen,  an'  ladies  warst, 
Wi'  ev'ndown  want  o'  wark  are  curst. 
They  loiter,  lounging,  lank,  an'  lazy ; 
Tho'  deil-haet  ails  them,  yet  uneasy ; 
Their  days  insipid,  dull,  an'  tasteless  ; 
Their  nights  unquiet,  lang,  an'  restless  ; 
An'  e'en  their  sports,  their  balls  an  races, 
Their  galloping  thro'  public  places. 
There 's  sic  parade,  sic  pomp,  an'  art. 
The  joy  can  scarcely  reach  the  heart 

The  men  cast  out  in  party-matches. 
Then  sowther  a'  in  deep  debauches ; 
Ae  night,  they  're  mad  wi'  drink  and  wh-nng, 
Niest  day  their  life  is  past  endurmg. 
The  ladies  arm-in  arm  in  clusters. 
As  great  an'  gracious  a'  as  sisters  ; 
But  hear  their  absent  thoughts  o  ither. 
They  're  a'  run  deils  an'  jads  thegither 
Whyles,  owre  the  wee  bit  cup  an'  platie, 
They  sip  the  scandal  potion  pretty  : 
Or  lee-lang  nights,  wi'  crabbit  leuks 
Pore  owre  the  devil's  pictur'd  bcuks  ; 
Stake  on  a  chance  a  farmer's  stackyard, 
An'  cheat  like  ony  unhang'd  blackguuid 
There's  some  exception,  man  an'  woman; 
But  this  is  gentry's  life  iu  common. 
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By  this,  the  sun  was  out  o'  sight, 
An'  darker  gloaming  brought  the  night : 
The  bum-clock  humm'd  wi'  lazy  drone; 
The  kye  stood  rowtin*  i'  the  loan : 
When  up  they  gat,  and  shook  their  lugs, 
Rejoic'd  they  were  na  men,  but  dogs  j 
An'  each  took  aff  his  several  way, 
ResoVd  to  meet  some  ither  day. 


DEATH  AND  DOCTOR  HORNBOOK. 

A    TRUE  STORY. 

Some  books  are  lies  ftao  end  to  end, 
And  some  great  lies  were  never  penn'd : 
Ev'n  ministers,  they  ha'e  been  kenn'd. 

In  holy  rapture, 
A  rousing  whid,  at  times,  to  vend, 

And  nail't  wi'  Scripture. 

But  this  that  I  am  gaun  to  tell, 
Which  lately  on  a  night  befel. 
Is  just  as  true 's  the  Deil  's  in  hell 

Or  Dublin  city : 
That  e'er  he  nearer  conies  ourscl' 

's  a  muckle  pity. 

The  Clachan  yill  had  made  me  canty, 

I  was  na  fou,  but  just  had  plenty  ; 

I  stacher'd  whyles,  but  yet  took  tent  ay 

To  free  the  ditches ; 
An'  hillocks,  stanes,  and  bushes,  kenn'd  ay 

Frae  ghaists  an'  witches. 

The  rising  moon  began  to  glow'r 
The  distant  Cumnock  hills  out-owre : 
To  count  her  horns,  wi'  a'  my  pow'r, 

I  set  myscl' ! 
But  whether  she  had  three  or  four, 

I  cou'd  na  telL 

I  was  come  round  about  the  hill. 
And  todlin'  down  on  Willie's  mill. 
Setting  my  staff  wi'  a'  my  skill, 

To  keep  me  sicker  : 
Tho'  leeward  whyles,  against  my  will, 

1  took  it  bicker. 
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I  there  wi'  something  did  for'g»ther, 
That  put  mp  iu  an  eerie  swither ; 
An'  awftj'  scythe,  out-owre  ae  «houther, 
Qear-dangling,  hang; 

A  tluee  taed  Idster  on  the  ither 

Lay,  large  an'  lang. 

Its  stature  seem'd  lang  Scotch  ells  twa, 
The  queerest  shape  that  e'er  I  saw,  ' 
For  fient  a  wame  it  had  ava ; 

And  then,  its  shanks, 
They  were  as  thin,  as  sharp  an'  sma* 

As  cheeks  o'  branks. 

"  Guid-e'en,"  quo'  I ;  "  Friend !  hae  ye  been  mawitf, 
When  ither  folk  arc  busy  sawin' ?  " 
It  seem'd  to  mak  a  kind  o'  stan', 

But  naething  spak ; 
At  length,  says  I,  "  Friend,  whare  ye  gaun, 

Will  ye  go  back?" 

It  spak  right  howe,— «  My  name  is  Death, 
But  be  na  fley'd.  "-Quoth  I,  "Guid  faith. 
Ye  're  maybe  come  to  sUp  my  breath  ; 
But  tent  me,  billie ; 

I  red  ye  weel,  tak  care  o'  skaith, 

See,  there's  a  gully!" 

»  Guidman,"  quo'  he,  "  put  up  your  whittle, 
I  'm  no  design'd  to  try  its  mettle ; 
But  if  I  did,  1  wad  be  kittle 

To  be  tiiislear'd, 
I  wad  na  mind  it,  no  that  spittle 

Out-owre  my  beard. 

"  Weel,  weel ! "  says  I,  "  a  bargain  be 't ; 
Come,  gies  your  hand,  an'  sae  we  re  gree  t : 
We  11  ease  our  shanks  an'  tak'  a  seat. 

Come,  gie  's  your  news  ; 
This  while  ye  hae  been  mony  a  gate, 
/\   mony  a  house.' 

"Ay,  ay ! "  quo'  he,  an'  shook  his  head, 
"  It 's  e'en  a  lang,  lang  time  indeed 
Sin  I  began  to  nick  the  thread 

An'  choke  the  breath : 
Folk  maun  do  something  for  their  bread. 
An'  sae  maun  Death, 
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**  Sax  thousand  yean  are  near  hand  fled 
Sin'  I  was  lo  the  butchering  bred, 
An'  mony  a  sdieme  in  vain 's  been  laid, 

To  stap  or  scar  me ; 
Till  ane  Hombot-k's  ta'en  up  the  trade, 

An*  faith,  he  11  waur  me. 

"  Ye  ken  Jock  Hornbook  i'  the  Clachan, 
Deil  mak  his  king's-hood  in  a  spleuchan  I 
He 's  grown  sae  weel  acquaint  wi'  Buchan 

An'  ither  chaps. 
The  weans  baud  out  their  fingers  laughin' 

And  pouk  my  hips. 

"  See,  here 's  a  scythe,  and  there 's  a  dart, 
They  hae  pierc'd  mony  a  gallant  heart ; 
But  Doctor  Hornbook,  wi'  his  art 

And  cursed  skill. 
Has  made  them  baith  no  worth  a  f— t, 

Damn'd  haet  they  '11  kill, 

"  Twas  but  yestreen,  nae  farther  gaen 
I  threw  a  noble  throw  at  ane ; 
Wi"  less,  1  'm  sure,  I  've  hundreds  slain  j 

But-dt;il-ma  care. 
It  just  pky'd  dirl  on  the  bane, 

But  did  nae  tnair. 

«•  Hornbook  was  by,  wi'  ready  art, 
And  had  t^e  fortify'd  the  \\urx. 
That  when  I  lookfed  to  my  dart. 

It  was  sae  blunt, 
Fient  haet  ot  wad  hae  pierc'd  the  heart 
Of  a  kail-runt. 

"  I  drew  my  scythe  in  sic  a  fury, 
I  near-hand  cowpit  wi'  my  hurry, 
Out  yet  the  bauld  Apothecary 

Withstood  the  shock  : 
1  might  as  wecl  hae  try'd  a  quarry 

O'  hard  wliin  rock, 

"  Ev'n  them  he  cannn  get  attended, 
/  Ithough  their  f;-  ^e  he  ne'er  had  kenn'd  it, 
jLst in  a  kail  blade,  and  send  it, 

As  !=oon  's  he  smells  't, 
B^ilh  their  disease,  and  wliDt  will  (uend  it, 

At  onc„  hi.  tells  'I. 
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-  And  then  »'  doctort  «iw»  and  wh.iilcs, 
Of  a'  dimensions,  shapes,  an'  mettles, 
A'  kinds  o'  boxes,  mugs,  an'  bottles 

He  'h  sure  to  hae : 
Their  Latin  names  as  fast  he  rattles 
As  ABC 

••  Calces  o*  fossils,  earths,  and  trees ; 
True  sal-marinum  o'  the  seas ; 
The  farina  of  beans  and  pease, 

He  has 't  in  plenty ; 

Aquafortis,  what  you  please. 

He  can  content  ye. 

"  Forbye  some  new,  uncommon  weapons, 
Urinus  spiritus  of  capons ; 
Or  mite-horn  shavings,  filings,  scrapmgs, 

Distiird/>^/-«; 
Sal-alkali  o'  midge-tail  clippmgs, 

And  rony  mae. 

«  Waes  me  for  Johnny  Ged's  Hole  now,^' 
Ouo'  I,  "  If  tHat  thae  news  be  true  1 
liis  braw  calf  '^'ard  whare  gowans  grew 

Sae  white  and  bonnie, 

Nae  doubt  they  'U  rive  it  wi'  the  plew ; 

They  11  ruin  Johnnie  I* 

The  creature  grain  d  an  eldritch  laugh, 
And  says.,  "  Ye  need  na  yoke  the  plcugh, 
Kirk  yards  will  soon  be  till'd  eneugh, 

T  ik'  ye  nae  fear : 
They  'U  a'  be  trench'd  wi'  mony  a  '^^V.  ugh 

In  twa-three  year. 

«•  Whare  I  kill'd  ane  a  fair  strae  death, 
By  loss  o'  blood  or  want  o'  breath, 
This  night  1  'm  free  to  tak  my  aith 

That  Hornbook's  skill 
Has  clad  a  score  i'  their  last  claith. 
By  drap  an'  piU. 

••  An  honest  wabster  to  his  trade, 
Whase  wife's  twa  nieves  were  scarce  weel-bred, 
Gat  tippence-worth  to  mend  her  head, 
When  It  was  sair ; 
The  wife  slade  cannie  to  her  bed, 

But  ne'er  spak  mair. 
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"  A  counti*  laird  had  U'en  the  batu, 
Or  lome  curmurring  in  hit  guts, 
I  lis  only  son  for  Uornboolc  sets, 

An*  poys  him  well 
The  lad,  for  twa  guid  gimmer-pets. 
Was  laird  himsel'. 

"  A  bonnie  lass,  ye  kenn'd  her  name, 
Some  iU-brewn  drink  had  hov'd  her  wamc! 
She  trusU  hersel',  to  hide  the  shame, 

In  Hornbook's  care ; 
Horn  sent  her  afT  to  her  lane  hanie. 
To  hide  it  there. 

•*  That's  Just  a  swatch  o'  Hornbook's  way ; 
Thus  goes  he  on  from  day  to  day, 
Thus  does  he  poison,  kill  an'  slay, 

All's  weel  paid  for 't  i 
Yet  stops  me  o'  my  lawfu'  prey, 

.  VVi'  his  damn'd  dirt : 

«  But,  hark !  I  'U  tell  you  of  a  plot, 
Tho'  dinna  ye  be  speaking  o't ; 
1  'II  nail  the  self-conceited  sot, 

As  dead 's  a  herrm  : 
Neist  time  we  meet,  I  '11  wad  a  groat. 

He  gets  his  fairin'l'^ 

But  just  as  he  began  to  tell, 

The  auld  kirk  hammer  strak'  the  bell 

Some  wee  short  hour  ayont  the  twal. 

Which  rais'd  us  bailh : 
I  look  the  way  ihat  pleas'd  mysel', 

And  sae  did  Death. 


THE    HOLY    FAIR. 

«'  A  KOBB  of  »e.-ni!ng  tnith  aad  iri'H 

Hid  crally  obaervalion ; 
And  '*crf  hiiiiR.  with  pitsoa  d  crusi, 

The  dirk  of  Defamanon: 
A  mask  that  like  the  gorget  thoWd, 

Dycvaryinfi  on  the  pigeon; 
And  for  a  mantle  large  and  broad, 

He  wrapt  him  ii;  Religion."- HvpocRisv  a-la-hoki-. 

I. 

Upon  a  simmer  Sunday  morn. 
When  Naiure's  face  is  fair, 

I  walked  forth  to  view  the  corn, 
An'  sniifT  the  caller  axr. 
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The  rising  sun  owre  Calston  amirs, 
Wi'  glorious  light  was  glinlin' ; 

Tb'^  hares  were  hirplin'  down  the  furs, 
The  lav'rocks  they  were  chantin' 

Fu'  sweet  that  day. 


As  lightsomely  I  glow'r'd  abroad, 

To  see  a  scene  sae  gay, 
Three  hizzies,  early  at  the  road. 

Cam  skelpin'  up  the  way  ; 
Twa  had  nianteeles  o'  dolefu'  black. 

But  ane  wi'  lyart  lining ; 
The  third,  that  gaed  a-wee  a-back, 

Was  in  the  fashion  shining 

Fu'  gay  that  day. 

Ml. 

The  twa  appear'd  like  sisters  twin, 

In  feature,  form,  an'  claes  ;   . 
Their  visage,  wither'd,  lang,  an'  thin, 

An'  sour  as  ony  slaes  : 
The  third  cam'  up,  hap-step-an'-lowp, 

As  liglit  as  ony  lambie, 
An'  wi'  a  curchie  low  did  stoop, 

As  soon  as  e'er  she  saw  me, 

Fu'  kind  that  day. 

IV. 

Wi'  bonnet  aff,  quoth  I,  "Sweet  lass, 

I  think  ye  seem  to  ken  me ; 
I  'm  sure  I  've  seen  that  bonnie  face. 

But  yet  I  canna  name  ye." 
Quo'  she,  an'  laughin'  as  she  spak, 

An'  tak's  me  by  the  hands, 
"Ye,  for  my  sake,  hae  gi'en  the  feck. 

Of  a'  the  ten  commands 

A  screed  some  day. 

V. 

"  ^Ty  name  is  Fun — your  cronie  dear; 

The  nearest  friend  ye  hae ; 
An'  this  is  Superstition  here, 

An'  that's  Hypocrisy. 
I  'm  gaun  to  Mauchline  holy  fair, 

To  spend  an  hour  in  daffin' : 
Gin  ye'l!  go  there,  yon  runkl'd  pair. 

We  will  get  famous  laughin' 

At  them  this  day." 
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Vl. 
Quoth  I,  "With  a'  my  heart,  IHl  do'tj 

I  '11  get  my  Sunday's  sark  or», 
An'  meet  you  on  the  holy  spot ; 

Faith,  we  'se  hae  fine  remarkin' ! " 
Then  I  gaed  hame  at  crowdie-time, 

An*  soon  I  made  me  ready ; 
For  roads  were  clad,  frae  side  to  side, 

Wi'  mony  a  weary  body, 

In  droves  that  day. 

VII. 

Here  farmers  gash,  in  ridin'  graith; 

Gaed  hoddin'  by  their  cotters ; 
There,  swankies  young,  in  braw  braid  claith, 

Are  springin'  owre  the  gutters ; 
The  lasses,  skelpin'  barefit,  thrang, 

In  silks  an'  scarlets  glitter ; 
Wi'  sweet-milk  cheese,  in  mony  a  whang, 

An'  farls,  bak'd  wi'  butter, 

Fu'  crump  that  day. 

VIII. 

When  by  the  plate  we  set  our  none, 

Weel  heaped  up  wi'  ha'pence, 
A  greedy  glow'r  black  bonnet  throws, 

An'  we  maun  draw  our  tippence. 
Then  in  we  go  to  see  the  show, 

On  ev'ry  side  they  're  gath'rin', 
Some  carrying  dails,  some  chairs  an'  stools. 

An'  some  are  busy  bleth'rin' 

Right  loud  that  day. 

IX. 

Here  stands  a  shed  to  fend  the  show'rs, 

An'  screen  our  countra  gentry. 
There,  Racer  Jess,  and  twa-three  wh-res, 

Are  blinkin'  at  the  entry. 
Here  sits  a  raw  of  tittlin'  jades, 

Wi'  heaving  breast  an'  bare  neck. 
An'  there  a  batch  o'  wabster  lads. 

Blackguarding  frae  Kilmarnock, 
For  fun  this  day. 

X. 

Here,  some  are  thinkin'  on  their  sins, 

An'  some  ypo'  their  claes  ; 
Ane  curses  feet  that  fyl'd  his  shins, 

Anither  sighs  an'  prays  : 
8? 
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Oil  tliis  hand  sits  a  chosen  swatch, 
Wi'  screw'd  up,  grace-proud  faces  ; 

On  tliat  a  set  o'  chaps  at  ^«atch, 
Thrang  winkin'  on  the  lasses 

To  chairs  tint  day 

XI. 

O  hapj)y  is  that  man  an'  bkst ! 

Nae  wonder  that  it  pride  him  ! 
Wha  's  ain  dear  lass,  that  he  likes  best, 

Comes  clinkin'  down  beside  him  I 
Wi'  arm  repos'd  on  the  chair-back, 

He  sweetly  does  compose  him  , 
Which,  by  degrees,  slips  round  her  neck, 

An's  loof  upon  her  bosom, 

Unkenn'd  that  day. 

XII. 

Now  a'  the  congregation  o'er 

Is  silent  expectation : 
For  Moodic  spci^ls  the  holy  door, 

Wi'  tidings  o'  damnation. 
Should  Hornie,  as  in  ancient  days, 

'Mang  sons  o'  God  present  him. 
The  vera  sight  o'  Moodie's  face, 

To 's  ain  het  hame  had  sent  him 

Wi'  fright  that  day. 

xiu. 
Hear  now  he  clears  the  points  o'  faith 

Wi'  rattlin'  an'  wi'  thumpin' ! 
Now  meekly  calm,  now  wild  in  wrath. 

He's  stampin'  an'  he's  jumpin' ! 
His  lengthen'd  chin,  his  turn'd  up  snout, 

His  eldritch  squeel  and  gestures. 
Oh,  how  they  fire  the  heart  devout, 

Like  cantharidian  plaisters. 

On  sic  a  day  ! 

XIV. 

But,  hark!  the  tent  has  chang'd  its  voice  I 

There 's  peace  and  rest  nae  langer : 
For  a'  the  real  judges  rise. 

They  canna  sit  for  anger. 
Smith  opens  out  his  cauld  harangues 

On  practice  and  on  morals ; 
An'  aff  the  godly  pour  in  thrangs, 

To  jfie  the  jars  an'  barrels 

A  lift  that  day. 
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XV. 
What  signifies  his  barren  shine, 

Of  moral  pow'rs  and  reason  ? 
His  English  style,  an'  gesture  fine, 

Are  a'  clean  out  o'  season. 
Like  Socrates  or  Antonine, 

Or  some  auld  pagan  heathen. 
The  mori!  man  he  does  define. 

But  ne'er  a  word  o'  faith  in 

That 's  right  that  day. 

XVI. 

In  guid  time  comes  an  antidote 

Against  sic  poison'd  nostrum ; 
For  Pebbles,  frae  the  water  fit. 

Ascends  the  holy  rostrum  : 
See,  up  he  's  got  the  word  o'  God, 

An'  meek  an'  mim  has  view'd  it, 
While  Common-Sense  has  ta'en  the  road, 

An'  aff,  an'  up  the  Cowgate, 

Fast,  fast,  that  day. 

xvu. 
Wee  Miller,  neist  tlie  guard  relieves, 

An'  orthodoxy  raibles, 
Tho'  in  his  heart  he  wed  believes 

An'  thinks  it  auld  wives'  fables : 
But,  faith  !  the  birkie  wants  a  manse, 

So,  cannily  he  hums  them ; 
Altho'  his  carnal  wit  an'  sense 

Like  hafilins-ways  o'ercomes  him 

At  times  that  day. 

XVIII. 

Now  but  an'  ben,  the  change-house  fills, 

Wi'  yill-caup  commentators : 
Here 's  crying  out  for  bakes  and  gills. 

And  there  the  pint-stowp  clatters. 
While  thick  an'  thrang,  an'  loud  an'  lang, 

Wi'  logic,  and  wi'  scripture. 
They  raise  a  din,  that,  in  the  end. 

Is  like  to  breed  a  rupture 

O'  wrath  that  day. 

XIX. 

Leeze  me  on  drink  !  it  gi'es  ufs  mair 
Than  either  school  or  college : 

It  kindles  wit,  it  waukens  lair, 
It  pangs  us  fou  o'  knowledge. 
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Be'l  whiskey  gill,  or  penny  wheep, 

Or  ony  stronger  jwiion, 
ll  never  fails,  on  drinking  deep, 

To  killle  up  our  notion 

By  night  or  day. 

XX. 

The  lads  an'  lasses,  blythely  bent, 

To  mind  bailh  saul  an'  body, 
Sit  round  the  table,  weel  content. 

An'  steer  about  the  toddy. 
On  this  ane's  dress,  an'  that  ane's  leuk, 

They  're  making  observations  ; 
While  some  are  cozie  i'  the  neuk, 

An'  forming  assignations 

To  meet  some  day. 

XXI. 

But  now  the  L— d's  ain  trumpet  touts, 

Till  a'  the  hills  a-e  rairin', 
An'  echoes  back  return  the  shouts  ; 

Black  Russell  is  na  spairin' : 
His  piercing  words,  like  Highlan'  swords, 

Divide  the  joints  an'  marrow  ; 
His  talk  o'  Hell,  whare  devils  dwell ; 

Our  vera  "  sauls  does  harrow  "  * 

Wi'  fright  that  day. 

xxn. 

A  vast,  unbotlom'd,  boundless  pit, 

I-i'.l'd  fu'  o'  lowin'  brunstane,  ^ 
Whase  ragin'  flame,  an'  scorchin'  heat, 

Wad  melt  the  hardest  whunstane  ! 
The  half  asleep  start  up  wi'  fear, 

An'  think  they  hear  it  roarin , 
W  lien  presently  it  does  appear     ^ 

'T  was  but  some  neibor  snorin 

Asleep  that  day. 

XXHI. 

'T  wad  be  owre  lang  a  tale  to  tell. 

How  mony  stories  past. 
An'  how  they  crowded  to  the  yill, 

When  they  were  a'  dismist ;        ^ 
How  drink  gaed  round,  in  cogs  an  caups, 

Aniang  the  furms  an'  benches : 
An'  cheese  an'  bread,  frae  women's  laps, 

Was  dealt  about  in  lunches, 

An'  dawds  thrt  day. 

•  Hiiulei  (sre  Act  i,  ifc  i\ 
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XXIV. 
In  comes  a  ^aucie,  gash  guidwife, 

An'  sits  down  by  the  fire, 
Syne  draws  her  kebbuck  an'  her  knife ; 

The  lasses  they  are  shyer. 
The  auld  guidmcn,  about  the  grace, 

Frae  side  to  side  they  bother, 
Till  some  ane  by  his  bonnet  lays, 

An*  };I'es  them  't  like  a  tether, 

Fu'  lang  that  day. 

XXV. 

Waesucks  !  for  him  that  gets  nae  lass, 

Or  lasses  that  hae  naething  ! 
Snia'  need  has  he  to  say  a  grace, 

Or  melvie  his  braw  claithing  ! 
O  wives,  be  mindfu'  ance  yoursel' 

How  bonnie  lads  ye  wanted. 
An'  dinni,  for  a  kebbuck  heel, 

l^t  lasses  be  affronted 

On  sic  a  day  I 

XXVI. 

Now  Clinkumbell,  wi'  rattlin'  tow, 

>Jegins  to  jow  and  croon  ; 
Some  swagger  hame,  the  best  ihey  dow, 

Some  wait  the  afternoon. 
At  slaps  the  billies  halt  a  blink. 

Till  lasses  strip  their  shoon  : 
\Vi'  faith  an'  hope,  an'  love  an'  drink, 

They  're  a'  in  f;.mous  tune 

For  crack  that  day. 

xxvii. 
TIow  mony  hearts  this  day  converts 

O'  sinners  and  o'  lasses  I 
Their  hearts  o'  stane,  gin  night,  are  gane, 

As  sa'';  as  ony  flesh  is. 
There 's  some  are  fou  o'  love  divine ; 

There 's  some  are  fou  o'  brandy ; 
A"'  mony  jobs  that  day  begin 

May  end  in  houghmagandie 

Some  ilher  day. 
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THE  POETICAL  IVOEA'S  OF  ROBERT  BUKSS. 
THE  ORDINATION. 

«  Fo,  •««»«  ihey  Uul«  owe  to  frugal  h~»'«- 
To  please  ihr  mob  they  hide  the  UtUe  gW^ 

KILMARNOCK  ^absLs  fidge  an^  chw. 

An-  pour  your  creeshie  nations, 
An'  ye  wha'  leather  rax  an  draw, 

Of  a'  denominations,  ^   ^ 

Swith  to  the  Laigh  Kirk,  ane  an  a, 

An'  there  tak  up  your  stations ; 
Then  aff  to  Begbie's  in  a  raw, 

An'  Dour  divine  libations 

^"  ^  For  joy  this  day. 

n. 

Curst  Common-Sense,  that  imp  o'  hell. 

Cam'  in  wi'  Maggie  Lauder ; 
But  Oliphant  aft  made  her  yell, 

An' Russell  sairmiscad  her; 

This  day  Mackinlay  tak's  the  flail. 
And  he's  the  boy  will  blaud  her! 

He'll  clap  a  shangan  o"  ber  tail, 

\n'  set  the  bairns  to  daud  her 

An  sei  ^y.,  ^.^^  ^j^,g  jjj^y, 

111. 
Mak  haste  an'  turn  king  David  owre, 

An' lilt  wi' holy  clangor  J 
O"  double  verse  come  gie  us  tour, 

An'  skirl  up  the  Bangor : 
This  day  the  Kirk  kicks  up  a  stoure 

Nae  mair  the  knaves  shall  wrang  her, 
For  Heresy  is  in  her  pow  r. 

And  gloriously  she'll  whang  her 

IV. 

Come,  let  a  proper  text  be  read. 

An'  touch  it  afif  wi'  vigour. 
How  graceless  Ham  leugh  at  his  dad. 

WWch  made  Canaan  a  njgg^'^ '. ,   . 
Or  Phineas  drove  the  murdering  blade, 

Wi'  wh-re-abhorring  rigour ; 
Or  Zioporah,  the  scauldin  jade. 

Was  like  a  bluidy  tiger^.  .^^  ^^^  ^^^ 
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V. 

There,  try  his  mettle  on  the  creed 

And  bind  him  down  wi'  caution, 
That  stipend  is  a  carnal  weed 

He  taks  but  for  the  fashion  ; 
And  gif  him  o'er  the  flock,  to  feed, 

And  punish  each  transgression ; 
Especial,  rams  that  cross  the  breed, 

Cjie  them  sufficient  threshin', 

Spare  them  nae  hy 

VI. 

Now  auM  Kilmarnock,  cock  thy  tail, 

•  ny  horns  fu'  canty ; 
f  .  lou  'It  rowte  out-owre  the  dale, 

ihy  pasture 's  scanty  ; 
1  o  larc    o'  gospel  kail 

aiian  fill  th    crib  in  plenty. 
An'  runts  o'  grace  the  pick  and  wale, 
No  gi'en  by  way  o'  dainty, 

But  ilka  day. 

VII. 

Nae  mair  by  Babel's  streams  we  11  weep. 

To  think  upon  our  Zion  ; 
And  hing  our  fiddles  up  to  sleep, 

Like  baby-clouts  a-dryin' ; 
Come,  screw  the  pegs,  wi'  tunefu'  cheep. 

And  o'er  the  thairms  be  tryin' ; 
Oh,  rare  !  to  see  our  elbucks  wheep. 

An'  a'  like  lamb-tails  flyin' 

Fu'  fast  this  day  I 

VIII. 

Lang  Patronage,  wi'  rod  o'  aim. 

Has  shor'd  the  Kirk's  undoin', 
As  lately  Fenwick,  sair  forfaim. 

Has  proven  to  its  ruin  : 
Our  patron,  honest  man  !  Glencairn, 

He  saw  mischief  was  brewin'; 
And,  like  a  god'",  elect  bairn, 

He's  wal'd  ub  out  a  true  ane, 

An'  sound  this  day 

IX. 

Now,  Robertson,  harangue  nae  mair, 
But  ateek  your  gab  for  ever  : 

Or  try  the  wicked  town  of  Ayr, 
For  there  they  'U  think  you  clever : 
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Or,  nae  reflection  on  your '  nr, 

Yc  may  commence  a  shaver* 
Or  to  the  Netlierton  repair, 

And  turJ  a  carpet-weaver 

Affhand  this  day. 

X. 

Mutric,  and  you  were  just  a  uulch, 

We  never  had  sic  twa  drones  : 
Auld  Hornie  did  the  Uiigh  kuk  watch, 

lustlikeawinkin'baudrons: 
And  ay'  he  catch'd  the  lilhcr  wr.tch, 

To  fry  them  in  his  caudrons : 
But  now  his  honour  maun  detach, 

VVi'  a'  his  brimslane  squadrons. 

Fast,  fast  this  day. 

XI. 

See,  see  auld  Orthodoxy's  faes 
She 's  swingein*  through  the  city  , 

Hark,  how  the  nine-tail'd  cat  she  plays ! 
I  vow  it 's  unco  pretty  : 

There,  Learning,  with  his  Greekish  face, 
Grunts  out  some  I-ntin  duty  ; 

And  Common  Sense  is  gaun,  she  says. 

To  mak'  to  Jamie  Beatlie 

lOuiaK       J  Her  plaint  this  day. 

XII. 

But  there's  Morality  himsel', 

Embracing  all  opmions ; 
Hear,  how  he  gies  the  t.ther  yell. 

Between  his  twa  companions : 
See,  how  she  peels  the  skin  an  fell, 

As  ane  were  peehn'  onions! 
Now  there-they're  packed  aff  to  hell. 

And  banish'd  our  dominions, 

Henceforth  this  day 

xin. 
O.  happy  day!  rejoice  rejoice  ! 

Come  bouse  about  the  porter ! 
Morality's  demur     'ecoys 

Shall  here  nae  ni^^.r  find  tiuartcr  . 
Mackinlay.  Russell,  are  the  boys, 

That  Heresy  can  torture : 
They'll  gie  her  on  a  rape  a  hoyse, 

And  cowe  her  measure  shorter 

'^  By  th'  head  some  dny, 
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Come,  bring  the  tither  mutchkin  in, 

And  here 's,  for  a  conclusion, 
To  every  New  Light  mother's  son, 

From  this  time  forth,  Confusion  : 
If  niair  they  di-ave  us  with  their  dit!t. 

Or  patronage  intrusion, 
Wo  '11  light  a  spunk,  and,  ev'ry  skin, 

We  'U  rin  them  aff  in  fusion 

Like  oil,  some  day. 


ADDRESS  TO  EDINBURGH. 


EuiNA  !  Scotia's  darling  seat ! 

All  hail  thy  palaces  and  tow'rs, 
Where  once  beneath  a  monarch's  feet 

Sat  Legislation's  sov'reign  pow'rs ! 
From  marking  wildly-scatter'd  flow'rs, 

As  on  the  banks  of  Ayr  I  stray'd, 
And  singing,  lone,  the  ling'ring  hourj, 

I  shelter  in  thy  honour  a  shade. 

II. 
Here  wealth  still  swells  t  j  golden  tide, 

As  busy  Trad'i  his  labour  plies  1 
There  Archite<  ture's  noble  pride 

Bids  elegance  and  splendour  rise  ; 
Here  Justice,  from  her  native  skies, 

High  wields  her  balance  and  her  rod  ; 
There  Learning,  with  his  eagle  eyes, 

Seeks  Science  in  her  coy  abode. 

III. 
Thy  sons,  Edira !  social,  kind, 

With  open  arms  the  stranger  hail ; 
Their  views  enlarg'd,  their  lib'ral  mind. 

Above  the  narrow,  rural  vale ; 
Attentive  still  to  sorrow's  wail. 

Or  modest  merit's  silent  claim  ; 
And  never  may  their  sources  fail ! 

And  never  envy  blot  their  name  1 

IV. 

Thy  daughters  bright  thy  walks  adorn. 
Gay  as  the  gilded  summer  sky, 

Sweet  as  the  dewy  milk-white  thorn. 
Dear  as  the  rnptur'd  thrill  of  joy  I 
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Fiir  Bun   '  strikes  th*  adoring  eye, 
HeavV.  .  ^autics  on  n»y  fancy  shmc ; 

1  see  the  Sire  of  Love  on  high, 
Ind  own  his  work  indeed  divine! 

V. 

There,  watching  high  the  least  alarms, 

Thy  rough,  rude  fortress  glean...  afar. 
Like  some  bold  vefran,  grey  in  arms, 

And  mark'd  with  many  a  seamy  scar : 
The  pond'rous  wall  and  massy  bar. 

Grim-rising  o'er  the  rugged  rock, 
Have  oft  withstood  assailmg  war. 

And  oft  repell'd  th'  invader's  shock. 

With  awe-struck  thought,  and  pitying  tears, 
I  view  that  noble,  stately  dome, 

Where  Scotia's  kings  of  other  y^ar^. 
Fam'd  heroes  !  had  their  oy.'  home . 

Alas,  how  chang'd  the  times  to  come! 

Their  royal  name  low  in  the  dust . 
Their  haplcL  race  wild-wanf  nng  -a^^^^^ 
Thn'  rigid  lusv  cries  out,      1  was  jusi  \ 

Wild  beats  my  heart,  ^^^''^^ll'^'"''^^ 

Whose  ancestors,  m  days  of  yore. 
Thro-  hostile  ranks  and  rum  d  gaps 

Old  Scotia's  bloody  lion  bore  : 
Ev'n  1  who  sing  in  rustic  lore. 

Haply,  my  sires  have  left  their  shed, 
Ai  d  fa?d  grim  dangers  loudest  roar 

Bold  following  where  your  fathers  led  J 

viii. 
Edina  \  Scotia's  darling  seat !  ^ 

AH  hail  thy  palaces  and  lowrs, 
Whe  c  once  beneath  a  monarch  s  feet 

Sat  U-isla--      ssov'reignpowrs! 
From  m^ki,  .  .ildly-scatter'd  flow  rn. 

As  on  the  banks  of  Ayr  '.  stray  d, 
And  singing,  lone  the  "n^nng  hours. 

1  shelter  in  thy  honour  d  shade. 
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THE   BRIGS   OF   AYR. 

A  rOKM, 
iHscNibKU  TO  John  Bai.i.anivm*,  E»<j.,    ^vk. 

The  simple  Hard,  rtju^h  at  the  rustic  j)luiii,^i, 

U-arning  liis  tuneful  trade  from  ev'ry  bough  , 

The  chanting  linnet,  or  the  mellow  thrush, 

Hailing  the  setting  sun,  sweet,  in  the  preen  thorn-bush 

The  soaring  lark,  the  ijerching  redbreast  shrill, 

Oi  deeivton'd  plovers,  grey,  will  whist  ing  oer  the  hill 

Shall  he,  nurst  in  the  peasant's  lowly  shed, 

To  hardy  independence  bravely  bred, 

By  early  poverty  to  hardship  steel'd. 

And  train'd  to  arms  in  stern  misfortune  s  field  — 

Shall  he  be  guilty  of  their  hireling  crimes, 

Th*^  servile,  mercenary  Swiss  of  rliymes? 

Or  labour  hard  the  pane     ric  close. 

With  all  the  venal  soul  ot  dedicating  prose? 

No  !  tho'  his  artless  strains  he  rudely  sings, 

And  throws  his  hand  uncoutlily  o'er  the  strings, 

He  glows  with  all  the  spirit  of  the  Bard, 

Fame,  honest  fame,  his  great,  his  dear  reward ! 

Still,  if  some  patron's  gen'rous  care  he  trace, 

Skiil'd  in  the  secret,  to  bestow  with  grace ; 

When  Ballantyne  befriends  his  humble  name, 

And  hands  the  rustic  stranger  up  to  fame. 

With  heart-fell  throes  his  grateful  bosom  swell:,, 

The  god-like  bliss,  \.u  give,  alone  excels. 

Twas  when  the  stacks  get  on  their  winter-hap, 
And  thack  and  rape  secure  the  toil-won  crap; 
Potato-bings  are  snugged  up  frae  skaith 
O'  coming  Winter's  biting,  frosty  breath  ; 
The  bees,  rejoicing  o'er  their  summer-toils, 
Unnumber'd  buds,  an'  flow'rs'  delicious  spoils, 
Seal'd  up  with  frugal  care  in  massive  waxen  piler 
Are  doom'd  by  man,  that  tyrant  o'er  the  w.  ak, 
The  death  o'  devils,  smoor'd  wi'  brimstone  reek : 
The  thund'ring  guns  are  heard  on  ev'ry  side. 
The  wounded  coveys,  reeling,  scatter  wide  : 
The  feather'd  field-mates,  bound  by  Nature  s  tie. 
Sires,  mothers,  children,  in  one  carnage  lie  : 
(What  warm,  poetic  heart,  but  inly  bleeds. 
And  execrates  man's  savage,  ruthless  deeds  .) 
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Nae  auiir  the  fiow'r  in  field  or  meadow  springs, 
Nac  mair  the  grove  with  airy  concert  rings, 
Except,  perhaps,  the  robin's  whistling  glee, 
Proud  o'  the  height  o'  some  bit  half-lang  tree : 
The  hoary  morns  precede  the  sunny  days. 
Mild,  calm,  seren*?,  wide-spreads  the  noontide  blaze, 
While  thick  the  gossamer  waves  wanton  in  the  rays. 

'T  was  in  that  season,  when  a  simple  bard. 
Unknown  and  poor,  simpUcity's  reward, 
Ae  night,  within  the  ancient  brugh  of  Ayr, 
By  whim  inspir'd,  or  haply  prest  wi'  care. 
He  left  his  bed,  and  took  his  wayward  route. 
And  down  by  Simpson's  wheel'd  the  left  about : 
(Whether  impell'd  by  all-directing  Fate, 
To  witness  what  I  after  shall  narrate ; 
[Or  penitential  pangs  for  former  sins. 
Led  him  to  rove  by  quondam  Merran  Dins ;] 
Or  whether,  rapt  in  meditation  high. 
He  wander'd  out,  he  knew  not  where  nor  why) 
The  drowsy  Dungeon  clock  had  number'd  two. 
And  Wallace  tow'r  had  sworn  the  fact  was  true : 
The  tide-swoll'n  Firth,  wi'  sullen  sounding  roar. 
Through  the  still  night  dash'd  hoarse  along  the  shore. 
All  else  was  hush'd  as  Nature's  closed  e'e : 
The  silent  moon  shone  high  o'er  tow'r  and  tree : 
The  chilly  frost,  beneath  the  silver  beam. 
Crept,  gently-crusting,  o'er  the  glittering  stream.— 

When,  lo !  on  either  hand  the  list'ning  Bard, 

The  clanging  sugh  of  whistling  wings  he  heard ; 

Two  dusky  forms  dart  thro'  the  midnight  air. 

Swift  as  the  gos  drives  on  the  wheeling  hare ; 

Ane  on  th'  Auld  Brig  his  airy  shape  uprears. 

The  ither  flutters  o'er  the  rising  piers  : 

Our  warlock  Rhymer  instantly  descry'd 

The  Sprites  that  owre  the  Brigs  of  Ayr  preside. 

(That  Bards  are  second-sighted  is  nae  joke, 

And  ken  the  lingo  of  the  sp'ritual  folk  ; 

Fays,  Spunkies,  Kelpies,  a',  they  can  explain  them. 

And  ev'n  the  vera  deils  they  brawly  ken  them.) 

Auld  Brig  appear'd  o'  ancient  Pictish  race. 

The  very  wrinkles  Gothic  in  his  face  : 

He  seem'd  as  he  wi'  Time  had  warstl'd  lang, 

Yet,  teughly  doure,  he  bade  an  unco  bang, 

Few  Brig  was  buskit  in  a  braw  new  coat. 

That  he,  at  Lon'on,  frae  ane  Adams,  got ; 
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In 's  hand  five  taper  staves  as  smooth 's  a  bead, 
Wi'  virls  and  whirlygigums  at  the  head. 
The  Goth  was  stalking  round  with  anxious  search, 
Spying  the  time-worn  flaws  in  ev'ry  arch ; 
It  chanc'd  his  new-come  neebor  took  his  e'e, 
And  e'en  a  vex'd  and  angry  heart  had  he  ! 
Wi'  thieveless  sneer  to  see  his  modish  mien, 
He,  down  the  water,  gies  him  this  guid  e'en : 


AULD  BRIG. 

I  doubt  na',  frien',  ye  '11  think  ye  're  nae  sheepshaol 
A  nee  ye  were  streekit  owre  frae  bank  to  bank ! 
But  gin  ye  be  a  brig  as  auld  as  me, 
Tho'  faith,  that  date  I  doubt  ye  '11  never  see ; 
There  '11  be,  if  that  day  come,  I  '11  wad  a  boddle, 
Some  fewer  whigmeleeries  in  your  noddle. 

NEW  BRIG. 

Auld  Vandal,  ye  but  show  your  little  mense, 
Just  much  about  it  wi'  your  scanty  sense ; 
Will  your  poor  narrow  footpath  of  a  street. 
Where  twa  wheel-barrows  tremble  when  they  meet — 
Your  ruin'd,  formless  bulk  o'  stane  an'  lime. 
Compare  wi'  bonnie  brigs  o'  modern  time  ? 
There 's  men  o'  taste  wou'd  tak  the  Ducat-stream, 
Tho'  they  should  cast  the  vera  sark  and  swim. 
Ere  they  would  grate  their  feelings  wi'  the  view 
O'  sic  an  ugly  Gothic  hulk  as  you. 


AULD  BRIG. 

Conceited  gowk  !  puff 'd  up  wi'  windy  prid»' ! — 
This  mony  a  year  1  've  stood  the  flood  an'  tide ; 
And  tho'  wi'  crazy  eild  I  'm  sair  forfairn, 
I  '11  be  a  brig,  when  ye  're  a  sh.ipeless  cairn  ! 
As  yet  ye  little  ken  about  the  matter, 
But  twa-three  winters  will  inform  ye  better. 
When  heavy,  dark,  continu'd  a'-day  rains, 
Wi'  deep'ning  deluges  o'erflow  the  plains : 
When  from  the  hills  where  springs  the  brawling  Coil, 
Or  stately  Lugar's  mossy  fountains  boil, 
Or  where  the  Greenock  winds  his  moorland  course, 
Or  haunted  Garpal  draws  his  feeble  source, 
Arous'd  by  blust'ring  winds  an'  spotting  thowes. 
In  mony  a  torrent  down  his  snaw  broo  rowes  ; 
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While  crashing  ice,  borne  on  the  roaring  spate, 
Sweeps  dams,  an'  mills,  an'  brigs,  a'  to  the  gate  \ 
And  from  Glenbuck,  down  to  the  Ratton-key, 
Auld  Ayr  is  just  one  lengthened  tumbling  sea — 
Then  down  ye  '11  hurl  (deil  nor  ye  never  rise !) 
And  dash  the  gumlie  jaups  up  to  the  pouring  skies. 
A  lesson  sadly  teaching,  to  your  cost. 
That  Architecture's  noble  art  is  lost ! 

NEW  BRIG. 

Fine  Architecture,  trowth,  I  needs  must  say  o't  \ 
The  Lord  be  thankit  that  we  've  tint  the  gate  o't  I 
Gaunt,  ghastly,  ghaist-al''iring  edifices. 
Hanging  with  threat'ning  jut,  like  precipices ; 
O'er-arching,  mouldy,  gloom-inspiring  coves. 
Supporting  roofs  fantastic,  stony  groves ; 
Windows  and  doors,  in  nameless  sculpture  drest, 
With  order,  symmetry,  or  taste  unblest ; 
Forms  like  some  bedlam  Statuary's  dream. 
The  craz'd  creations  of  misguided  whim ; 
Forms  might  be  worshipp'd  on  the  bended  knee. 
And  still  the  second  dread  command  be  free. 
Their  likeness  is  not  found  on  earth,  in  air,  or  sea. 
Mansions  that  would  disgrace  the  building  taste 
Of  any  mason  reptile,  bird,  or  beast ; 
Fit  only  for  a  doited  monkish  race. 
Or  frosty  maids  forsworn  the  dear  embrace ; 
Or  cuifs  of  later  times  wha  held  the  notion 
That  sullen  gloom  was  sterling  true  devotion  ; 
Fancies  that  our  guid  Brugh  denies  protection  ! 
And  soon  may  they  expire,  unblest  with  resurrection  1 

AULD  BRIG. 

O  ye,  my  dear-remember'd  ancient  ycalings. 
Were  ye  but  here  to  share  my  wounded  feelings ! 
Ye  worthy  Proveses,  and  mony  a  Bailie, 
Wha  in  the  paths  o'  righteousness  did  toil  ay, 
Ye  dainty  Deacons  and  ye  douce  Conveeners, 
To  whom  our  moderns  are  but  causey  cleaners  I 
Ye  godly  Councils  wha  hae  blest  this  town ; 
Yc  godly  brethren  o'  the  sacred  gown, 
Wha  meekly  gie  your  hurdles  to  the  smiters ; 
And  (what  would  now  be  strange)  ye  godly  Writers  j 
A'  ye  douce  folk  I  've  borne  aboon  the  broo, 
Were  ye  but  here,  what  would  ye  say  or  do  I 
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How  would  your  spirits  groan  in  deep  vexation, 

To  see  each  melancholy  alteration ; 

And,  agonizing,  curse  the  time  and  place 

When  ye  begat  th^  base,  degen'rate  race ! 

Nae  langer  Rev' rend  Men,  their  country's  glory. 

In  plain  braid  Scots  hold  forth  a  plain  braid  story  I 

Nae  langer  thrifty  citizens  an'  douse. 

Meet  owre  a  pin^  or  in  the  council-house ; 

But  staumrel,  corky-headed,  graceless  Gentry, 

The  herryment  and  ruin  of  the  country ; 

Men,  three  parts  made  by  tailors  and  by  barbers, 

Wha  waste  your  weel-hain'd  gear  on  d d  new 

Brigs  and  Harbours ! 
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NEW  BRIG. 

Now  haud  you  there !  for  faith  yeVe  said  enough, 

And  muckle  mair  than  ye  can  mak  to  through, 

[That 's  ay  a  string  auld  doyted  Grey-beards  harp  on, 

A  topic  for  their  peevishness  to  carp  on  ] 

As  for  your  Priesthood,  I  shall  say  but  little, 

Corbies  and  Clergy  are  a  shot  right  kittle : 

But,  under  favour  o'  your  langer  beard. 

Abuse  o'  Magistrates  might  weel  be  spar'd : 

To  liken  them  to  your  auld  warld  squad, 

I  must  needs  say,  comparisons  are  odd. 

In  Ayr,  wag-wits  nae  mair  can  hae  a  handle 

To  mouth  "  a  citizen,"  a  term  o'  scandal ; 

Nae  mair  the  Council  waddles  down  the  street. 

In  all  the  pomp  of  ignorant  conceit ; 

[Nae  difference  but  bulkiest  or  tallest. 

With  comfortable  Dulness  in  for  ballast ; 

Nor  shoals  nor  currents  need  a  Pilot's  caution, 

For  regularly  slow,  they  only  witness  motion.] 

Men  wha  grew  wise  priggin'  owre  hoDs  an'  raisins, 

Or  gather's  lib'ral  views  in  Bonds  and  Seisins, 

If  haply  Knowledge,  on  a  random  tramp. 

Had  shor'd  them  wi'  a  glimmer  of  his  lamp, 

And  would  to  Common-sense  for  once  betrayed  them. 

Plain,  dull  Stupidity  stept  kindly  in  to  aid  them. 


What  farther  clishmaclaver  might  been  said, 
What  bloody  wars,  if  Sprites  had  blood  to  shed. 
No  man  can  tell ;  but  all  before  their  sight, 
A  fairy  train  appear'd  in  order  bright : 
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Adown  the  glitt'ring  stream  they  featly  danc'd  ; 
Bright  to  the  moon  their  various  dresses  glanc'd  * 
They  footed  o'er  the  wat'ry  glass  so  neat, 
The  infant  ice  scarce  bent  l^neath  their  feet ; 
While  aivS  of  minstrelsy  among  them  rung, 
And  soul-ennobling  bards  heroic  ditties  sung,— 

0  had  M'Lauchbn,  thairm-inspiring  Sage, 
Been  there  to  hear  this  heav'nly  band  engage, 

When  thro'  his  dear  strathspeys  they  bore  with  Higliland  ragC; 

Or  when  they  struck  old  Scotia's  melting  airs, 

The  lover's  raptur'd  joys  or  bleeding  cares ; 

How  would  his  Highland  lug  been  nobler  fir'd, 

And  ev'n  his  matchless  hand  with  finer  touch  inspir'd  I 

No  guess  could  tell  what  instrument  appear'd, 

But  all  the  soul  of  Music's  self  was  heard  ; 

Harmonious  concert  rung  in  every  part,  / 

While  simple  melody  pour'd  moving  on  the  heart. 

The  genius  of  the  stream  in  front  appears, 
A  venerable  Chief  advanc'd  in  years ; 
His  hoary  head  with  water-lilies  crown'd, 
His  manly  leg  with  garter-tangle  bound. 
Next  came  the  loveliest  pair  in  all  the  ring. 
Sweet  Female  Beauty  hand  in  hand  with  Spring ; 
Then,  crown'd  with  flow'ry  hay,  came  Rural  Joy, 
And  Summer,  with  his  fervid-beaming  eye : 
All-cheeri.ig  Plenty,  with  her  flowring  horn, 
l^d  yellow  Autumn,  wreath'd  with  nodding  com  ; 
Then  Winter's  time-bleach'd  rocks  did  hoary  show, 
By  Hospitality  with  cloudless  brow. 
Next  follow'd  Courage,  with  his  martial  stride, 
From  where  the  Feal  wild-woody  coverts  hide ; 
Benevolence,  with  mild,  benignant  air, 
A  female  form,  came  from  the  tow'rs  of  Stair ; 

1  ..earning  and  VVorth  in  equal  measures  trode 
[•"rom  simple  Catrine,  their  long-lov'd  abode : 

Last,  white-rob'd  Peace,  crown'd  with  a  hazel  wreath, 

To  rustic  Agriculture  did  bequeath 

The  broken,  iron  instruments  of  death  ; 

At  sight  of  whom  our  Sprites  fon;at  their  kindling  wrath 
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THE  AULD  FARMER'S  NEWA  _AR  MORNING 
SALUTATION  TO  HIS 

AULD  MARE  MAGGIE, 

ON  CIVINO  HKR  THE  ACCUSTOMED  RIP  OP  CORN  TO  HANSEL 
IN  THE  NEW  YEAR. 

A  QUID  New- Year  I  wish  thee,  Maggie ! 
Hae,  there 's  a  ripp  to  thy  auld  baggie  : 
The'  thou's  howe-backit,  now,  an'  knaggie, 

I  've  seen  the  day, 
Thou  could  hae  gaev\  like  ony  staggie 

Out-owre  the  lay. 

Tho'  now  thou 's  dowie,  stiff,  an*  crazy. 
An'  thy  auld  hide 's  as  white 's  a  daisy, 
I  've  seen  thee  dappl't,  sleek,  and  glaizie, 

A  bonny  grey : 
He  should  been  tight  that  daur't  to  raise  thee, 

Ance  in  a  day. 

Thou  ance  was  i'  the  foremost  rank, 
A  filly  buirdly,  steevo,  an'  swank, 
An'  set  weel  down  a  shapely  shank. 

As  e'er  tread  yird ; 
An'  could  hae  flown  out-owre  a  stank, 

Lik.2  ony  bird. 

It 's  now  some  nine-an'-twenty  year. 
Sin'  thou  was  my  guid  father's  meere  •• 
He  gied  me  thee,  o'  tocher  clear. 

An'  fifty  mark ; 
Tho'  it  was  sma',  'twas  weel-won  gear, 

An*  thou  was  stark. 

When  first  I  gaed  to  woo  my  Jenny, 
Ye  then  was  trottin'  '."i*  your  minnie : 
Tho'  ye  was  trirhle,  slee,  an'  funnie, 

Ye  ne'er  was  donsie  1 
But  hamely,  tawie,  qu'et,  an'  cannie. 

An'  unco  sonsie. 

That  day,  ye  pranc'u  .i'  muckle  pride. 
When  we  bure  hame  my  bonnie  bride ; 
An'  sweet  and  gracefu*  she  did  ride, 

Wi'  maiden  air ! 
Kyle  Stew£it  I  could  hae  bragget  wide, 

For  sic  a  pair. 
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Tho'  now  ye  dow  but  hoyte  and  hohle, 
An*  wintle  like  a  saumont-coble, 
That  day  ye  was  a  j  inker  noble, 

For  heels  an'  win' ! 
An'  ran  them  till  the>  a'  did  wauble, 

Far,  far,  behin' ! 

When  thou  an'  I  were  young  an'  skeigh. 

An'  stable-meals  at  fairs  were  dreigh, 

How  thou  wad  prance,  an'  snore,  an'  skreigh, 

An'  tak'  the  road  1 
Town's  bodies  ran,  an'  stood  abeigh, 

An'  ca't  thee  mad. 

When  thou  was  corn't,  an'  I  was  mellow, 
We  took  the  road  ay  like  a  swallow  : 
At  brooses  thou  had  ne'er  a  fellow. 

For  pith  an'  speed  ; 
But  ev'ry  tail  thou  pay't  them  hollow. 

Whare'er  tho  a  g^ed. 

The  sma'  droop-rumpl't,  hunter  cattle, 
Might  aiblins  waur't  thee  for  a  brattle ; 
But  sax  Scotch  miles  thou  try't  their  mettle. 

An'  gar't  them  whaizle : 
Nae  whip  nor  spur,  but  just  a  wattle 

O'  saugh  or  hazle. 

Thou  was  a  noble  fittie-lan', 

As  e'er  in  tug  or  tow  was  drawn  ! 

Aft  thee  an'  I,  in  aught  hours  gaun, 

In  guid  March-weathLT, 
Hae  t'-.rn'd  sax  rood  beside  our  ban'. 

For  days  thegithcr. 

Thou  never  braindg't,  and  fech't,  an'  fliskit. 
But  thy  auld  tail  thou  wad  hae  whiskit. 
An'  spread  abreed  thy  weel-fill'd  brisket, 

Wi'  pith  and  pow'r, 
Till  spritty  ki        s  wad  rair't  and  riskeL 

An'  sly{)et  owre. 

When  frosts  lay  lang,  an'  snaws  were  deep. 
An'  threaten'd  labour  back  to  keep, 
I  gied  thy  cog  a  wee-bit  heap 

Aboon  the  timmer  j 
I  kcnn'd  my  Maegie  wad  na  sleep 

For  that,  or  simmer. 
1.^ 
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In  cart  or  car  thou  never  reestit ; 
The  steyest  brae  thou  wad  Iiae  fac't  it ; 
Thou  never  lap,  and  stent',  and  breastit, 

Then  stood  to  blaw ; 
But  just  thy  step  a  wee  thing  hastit, 

Thou  snoov't  awa. 

My  pleugh  is  now  thy  bairn-time  a' ; 
Four  gallant  brutes  as  e'er  did  liraw ; 
Forbye  sax  mae,  I  've  sell 't  awa, 

That  thou  hast  nunt : 
They  drew  me  thretteen  puiid  an'  twa, 

The  vera  warst 

Mony  a  sair  daurk  we  twa  hae  wrought, 
An'  wi'  the  weary  warl'  fougt.t ! 
An'  mony  an  anxious  day,  I  thought 

We  wad  be  beat  I 
Yet  here  to  crazy  age  we're  brought, 

VVi'  something  yet. 

And  think  na,  my  auld,  trusty  servan', 
That  now  perhaps  thou 's  less  deservin' 
An'  thy  auld  days  may  end  in  starvin' 

For  my  last  fow, 
A  heapit  stimpart^  I  '11  reserve  ane 

Laid  by  for  you. 

We  've  worn  to  crazy  years  thegither ; 
We  '11  toyte  about  wi'  ane  anither ; 
Wi'  tentie  care  I  '11  flit  thy  tether, 

To  some  hain'd  rig, 
Whare  ye  may  nobly  rax  your  leather, 

Wi'  sma'  fatigue. 


THE    CALF. 

TO  THB  RKV.    MR.   JAMES  STKVEN,   OM   HIS  TEXT, 

"And  they  shall  go  forth,  and  srow  up  like  calvss  of  the  tulL' 
Afalaehi  n,  s. 

Right,  Sir !  your  text  1 11  prove  it  true, 
Though  Heretics  may  laugh ; 

For  instance ;  there 's  yoursel'  just  now, 
God  knows,  an  unco  Calf ! 

And  should  some  patron  be  so  kind 

As  bless  you  wi'  a  kirk, 
I  doubt  na.  Sir,  but  then  we  '11  find. 

Ye  're  still  as  great  a  Stirk. 
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Bui,  if  the  lover**  raptuT'd  h<mr 

ShiJl  ever  be  your  lot, 
Forbid  it,  ev'ry  heavenl;  power, 

You  e'er  should  be  a  Stot  i 

Tho',  when  some  kind,  connubial  dear 

Your  but-and-ben  adorns, 
The  like  has  been  that  you  may  wear 

A  noble  head  of  horns. 

And  in  your  lug,  most  reverend  James, 

To  hear  you  roar  and  rowte. 
Few  men  o'  sense  will  doubt  your  claims 

To  rank  amang  the  Nowte. 

And  when  ye 're  numbered  wi'  the  dead, 

Below  a  grassy  hillock, 
Wi'  justice  they  may  mark  your  head— 

**  Here  lies  a  famous  Bullock  I ' 


THE   TWA    HERDS: 

OR,  THE  HOLY  TULZIR. 

•'  Dk>ckheads  with  rea-mn  wicked  wits  abhor, 
But  fool  with  fool  ii  barbarout  civil  war."— Form. 

O'  a'  ye  pious  godly  flocks, 
Weel  fed  on  pastures  orthodox, 
Wha  now  will  keep  you  frae  the  fox. 

Or  worrying  tykes, 
Or  wha  will  tent  the  waifs  and  crocks. 

About  the  dykes? 

The  twa  best  herds  in  a'  the  wast. 
That  e'er  ga'e  gospel  horn  a  blast, 
These  five  and  twenty  simmers  past, 

O  !  dool  to  tell, 
Ha'e  had  a  bitter  black  out-cast 

Atween  themsel'. 

O,  Moodie,  man,  and  wordy  Russell, 
How  could  you  raise  so  vile  a  bustle. 
Ye  "U  see  how  New-Ught  herds  will  whistle, 

And  think  it  fine  : 
The  Lord's  cause  ne'er  gat  sic  a  twistle 

Sin'  1  hae  min'. 
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O,  sirs !  whae'er  wad  hae  expeckit, 

Your  duty  ye  wad  sae  negleckit, 

Ye  wha  were  ne'er  by  lairds  respecklt. 

To  ivear  the  plaid, 
But  by  the  brutes  themselve«!  eleckit, 

To  be  their  guide. 

What  flock  wi'  Moodie's  flock  could  rank, 
Sae  hale  and  hearty  every  shank  ? 
Nae  poison'd  sour  Arminian  stank. 

He  let  them  taste. 
Frae  Calvin's  well,  aye  clear,  they  drank, — 

O  sic  a  feast ! 

The  thummart,  willcat,  brock,  and  tod, 
Weel  kenn'd  his  voice  thro'  a'  the  wood, 
He  smelt  their  ilka  hole  and  road, 

Baith  out  and  in. 
And  weel  he  lik'd  to  shed  their  bluid. 

And  sell  their  skin. 

What  herd  like  Russell  tell'd  his  tale, 
His  voice  was  heard  thro'  muir  and  dale, 
He  kenn'd  the  Lord's  sheep,  ilka  tail, 

Owre  a'  the  height, 
And  saw  gin  they  were  sick  or  hale, 

At  the  first  sight 

He  fine  a  mangy  sheep  could  scrub. 

Or  nobly  fling  the  gospel  club, 

And  New-Light  herds  could  nicely  drub. 

Or  pa;  their  skin  ; 
Could  shake  them  owre  the  burning  dub, 

Or  heave  them  in. 

Sic  twa— O  I  do  I  live  to  see't. 
Sic  famous  twa  should  disagree 't. 
An'  names,  like  "  villain,"  "  hypocrite," 

Ilk  ither  gi'en, 
While  New-Light  herds,  wi'  laughin'  spite, 

Say  neither 's  liein'  I 

A'  ye  wha  tent  the  gospel  fauld, 

There 's  Duncan,  deep,  and  Peebles,  shaul. 

But  chiefly  thou,  apostle  Auld, 

We  trust  iu  ihee. 
That  thou  wilt  work  them,  het  and  cauld, 

Till  they  agree. 
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Connder,  tin,  how  we  're  betet ; 
There  '•  icarce  a  new  herd  th«t  we  gel 
But  come*  frae  'mang  that  cuned  set 

I  winna  name ; 
I  hope  frae  heav'n  to  see  them  yet 

In  fiery  flame. 

Dalrymple  has  been  lang  otir  fiw, 
M'Gill  has  wrought  us  meikle  wae, 
And  that  cun'd  rascal  ca'd  M'Quhae, 

And  baith  the  Shan-*, 
That  aft  hae  made  us  black  and  blae, 

Wi'  vengefu'  paws. 

Auld  Wodrow  Umg  has  hatch'd  mischief, 
Wc  thought  aye  death  wad  bring  relief, 
But  he  has  gotten,  to  our  grief, 

Ane  to  succeed  hini, 
A  chiel  wha'U  soundly  buff  our  beef; 

I  meikle  dread  him. 

And  mony  a  ane  that  I  could  tell, 
Wha  fain  would  openly  rebel, 
Forbye  turn-coats  amang  oursel'. 

There 's  Smith  for  ane, 

I  doubt  he's  but  a  grey  nick  quill. 

And  that  ye 'U  fin'. 

03  a'  ye  flocks  o'er  a'  the  hills, 

By  mosses,  meadows,  moors,  and  fells, 

Come,  join  your  counsel  and  your  skills 

To  cowe  the  lairds, 
And  get  the  brutes  the  powers  themsel's 

To  choose  their  herds. 

Then  Orthodoxy  yet  may  prance. 
And  Learning  in  a  woody  dance, 
And  that  fell  cur  ca'd  Common  Sense, 

That  bites  sae  satr, 
Be  banish'd  o'er  the  sea  to  France : 

Let  him  bark  there. 

Then  Shaw's  and  Dalrymple's  eloquence, 
M'Gill's  close  nervous  excellence, 
M'Ouhae's  pathetic  manly  sense, 

And  guid  M'Math, 
Wi'  Smith,  wha  thro'  the  heart  can  glance. 
May  a'  pack  an. 
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THE    VISION. 
DUAN   FIRST. 

Thk  tun  had  clos'd  the  winter  day, 
The  curlers  quat  their  roaring  play, 
An'  hunger'd  maukin  ta'en  her  wiy 

To  kail -yards  green, 
While  faithless  snaws  ilk  step  betray 

Whare  she  has  been. 
The  thresher's  weary  flingin'-tree 
The  lee-lang  day  had  tir^d  me ; 
And  when  the  day  had  clos'd  his  e'e, 

Far  i'  the  west, 
Ben  i'  the  spence,  right  pensivelie, 

I  gaed  to  rest 
There,  lanely,  by  the  ingle-cheek, 
I  sat  and  e'ed  the  spewing  reek, 
That  fUl'd,  wi'  boast-provoking  smeek, 

The  auld  clay  biggin'  j 
An'  heard  the  restless  rattens  squeak 

About  the  riggin'. 
All  in  this  mottie,  misty  clime, 
I  backward  mus'd  on  wasted  time, 
How  I  had  spent  my  youthfu'  prime. 

And  done  naething, 
But  stringin'  blethers  up  in  rhyme, 

For  fools  to  sing. 
Had  I  to  guid  advice  but  harkit, 
I  might,  by  this,  hae  led  a  market, 
Or  strutted  in  a  bank  an'  clerkit 

My  cash  account : 
While  here,  half-mad,  half-fed,  half-sarkit, 

Is  a'  th'  amount. 
I  started,  mutt'ring,  Blockhead  !  cool  I 
And  heav'd  on  high  my  waukit  loof. 
To  swear  by  a'  yon  starrj'  roof. 

Or  some  rash  aith, 
That  I,  henceforth,  would  be  rhyme-proof 

Till  my  last  breath — 
When,  click!  the  string  the sneck  did  draw: 
And,  jee !  the  door  gaed  to  the  wa'; 
An'  by  my  ingle-lowe  I  saw. 

Now  bleezin'  bright, 
A  tight,  outlandish  hizzie,  braw, 

Come  full  in  sight 
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Ye  need  -a  doobt,  I  held  my  whi«ht : 
The  infant  aith,  half-fomi'd,  WM  cniiht  J 

I  glowVd  u  eerie  '•  I  'd  been  duiht 

la  iomc  «rUd  |len ; 

When  sweet,  like  mod'  t  worth,  ihe  blusht, 
And  stepped  ben. 

Grei^n,  itender,  leaf  cUd  hoUv  boughi, 
Were  twisted,  gracefu',  round  her  brows, 
I  took  b"  for  some  Scottish  Muse, 

By  that  same  token  : 
An'  come  to  stop  those  reckless  vo ..  s, 

Wou'd  soon  beoi  broken 

A  "  hair-brain'd,  sentimental  trace  * 
Was  strongly  markfed  in  her  face ; 
A  wildly-witty,  rustic  grace 

Shone  full  upon  her ; 
Her  eye,  ev'n  tuin'd  on  empty  space, 

Beam'd  keen  with  honour. 

Down  flow'd  her  robe,  a  tartan  sheen. 
Till  half  a  leg  was  scrimply  seen ; 
And  such  a  leg  !  my  bonnie  Jean 

Could  only  peer  it, 
Sae  straught,  sae  taper,  tight,  and  clean. 

Nana  else  came  near  it. 

Her  mantle  large,  of  greenish  hue, 

My  gazing  wonder  chiefly  drew ; 

Deep  lights  and  shades,  bold-mingling,  threw 

A  lustre  grand ; 
And  seem'd,  to  my  astonish'd  view, 

A  well  known  land. 

Here,  rivers  in  the  sea  were  lost ; 
There,  mountains  to  the  skies  were  tost : 
Here,  tumbling  billows  mark'd  the  coast, 

With  surging  foam ; 
There,  distant  shone  Art's  lofty  boast. 

The  lordly  dome. 

Here,  Doon  pour'd  down  his  far-fetch'd  floods; 
There,  well-fed  Irwine  stately  thuds : 
Auld  hermit  Ayr  staw  thro'  his  woods. 

On  to  the  shore ; 
And  many  a  lesser  torrent  scuds, 

With  seeming  roar. 
tie 
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Low,  in  •  sandy  valley  spread. 

An  andent  borouKh  rear'd  her  head : 

Still,  as  in  Scottish  story  read, 

She  boasts  a  race 
To  er'ry  nobler  virtue  bred, 

And  poUsh'd  grace. 

By  stately  tow'r  or  palace  fair, 

Or  ruins  pendent  in  the  air, 

Bold  stems  of  heroes,  here  and  there, 

I  could  discern ; 
Some  seem'd  to  muse,  some  seem'd  to  dare, 

With  features  stem. 

My  heart  did  glowing  transport  feel. 

To  see  a  race  heroic  wheel. 

And  brandish  round  the  deep-dy'd  steel 

In  sturdy  blows ; 
While  back-recoiling  seem'd  to  reel 

Their  Southron  foes. 

His  Country's  Saviour,  mark  him  well  I 
Bold  Richardton's  ueroic  swell; 
The  chief  on  *^k  who  glorious  fell, 

In  high  command ; 
And  he  whom  ruthless  fates  expel 

His  native  land. 

There,  whoe  a  scepter'd  Pictish  shade 
Stalk'd  round  his  ashes  lowly  laid, 
I  mark'd  a  martial  race,  portray'd 

In  colours  strong ; 
Bold,  soldier-featur'd,  undisma/d, 

They  strode  along. 

Thro'  numy  a  wild  romantic  grove. 
Near  many  a  hermit-fancied  cove, 
(Fit  haunts  for  friendship  or  for  love,) 

In  musing  mood, 
An  aged  judge,  I  saw  him  rove, 

Dispensing  good. 

With  deep-struck  reverential  awe 
The  learned  sire  and  son  I  saw, 
To  Nature's  God  and  Nature's  law 

They  gave  their  lore. 
This,  all     1  source  and  end  to  draw ; 

That,  to  adore. 
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Brydcne's  brave  ward  I  well  could  spy, 
beneath  old  Scotia's  smiling  eye  : 
Who  cali'd  on  Fame,  low  standing  by. 

To  hand  him  on, 
Where  many  a  patriot  name  on  high 

And  hero  shone 


DUAN  SECOND. 

With  musing-deep,  astonish'd  stare, 
I  view'd  the  heav'nly  seeming  Fair ; 
A  whisp'ring  throb  did  witness  bear 

Of  kindred  sweet, 
When  with  an  elder  sister's  air 

She  did  me  greet 

"  All  hail !  my  own  inspired  bard ! 
In  me  thy  native  Muse  regard ; 
Nor  longer  mourn  thy  fate  is  hard. 

Thus  poorly  low  I 
I  come  to  give  thee  such  reward 

As  we  bestow. 

"Know,  the  great  genius  of  this  land 
Has  many  a  light,  aerial  band. 
Who,  all  beneath  his  high  command. 

Harmoniously, 
As  arts  or  arms  they  understand, 

Their  labours  ply. 

"  They  Scotia's  race  among  them  share ; 
Some  fire  the  soldier  on  to  dare  : 
Some  rouse  the  patriot  up  to  bare 

Corruption's  heart : 
Some  teach  the  bard — a  darling  care — 

The  tuneful  art. 

'•  'Mong  swellip"  floods  of  reeking  gore, 
They,  arden      indling  spirits,  pour  ; 
Or,  'mid  the  venal  senate's  roar. 

They,  sightless,  stand, 
To  mend  the  honest  patriot  lore, 

And  grace  the  hand 

"  And  when  the  bard,  or  hoary  sage, 
Charm  or  instruct  the  future  age, 
They  bind  the  wild,  poetic  rage. 

In  energy, 
Or  point  the  inconclusive  page 

Full  on  the  eye. 
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"  Hence  FuUarton,  the  brave  and  young  ; 
Hence  Dempster's  zeal-inspirfed  tongue; 
Hence  sweet,  harmonious  Beattie  sung 

His  '  Minstrel  lays ' 
Or  tore,  with  noble  ardour  stung, 

The  sceptic's  bays. 

*'  To  lower  orders  are  assign'd 
The  humbler  ranks  of  human-kind, 
The  rustic  bard,  the  lab'ring  hind, 

The  artisan ; 
All  choose,  as  various  they  're  inclin'd 

The  various  man. 

"  When  yellow  waves  the  heavy  grain. 
The  threat'ning  storm  some  strongly  rein : 
Some  teach  to  meliorate  the  plain, 

With  tillage-skill ; 
And  some  instruct  the  shepherd  train, 

Blythe  o'er  the  hill. 

"  Some  hint  the  lover's  harmless  wile ; 
Some  grace  the  maiden's  artless  smile ; 
Some  soothe  the  labourer's  weary  toil 

For  humble  gains, 
And  make  his  cottage-scenes  beguile 

His  cares  and  pains 

"  Some,  bounded  to  a  district-space, 
Explore  at  large  man's  infant  race. 
To  mark  the  embryotic  trace 

Of  rustic  bard ; 
And  careful  note  each  opening  grace, 

A  guide  and  guard. 

"  Of  these  am  I — Coila  my  name, 
And  this  district  as  mine  I  claim, 
Where  once  the  Campbells,  chiefs  of  fame, 

Held  ruling  jjow'r : 
I  mark'd  thy  embryo  tuneful  flame. 
Thy  natal  hour. 

"  With  future  hope,  I  oft  would  gaze. 
Fond,  on  thy  little  early  ways. 
Thy  rudely  caroll'd,  chiming  phrase, 

In  uncouth  rhymes, 
Fir'd  at  the  simple,  artless  lays. 

Of  other  times. 
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"  I  saw  thee  seek  the  sounding  shore, 
Delighted  with  the  dashing  roar; 
Or  when  the  North  his  deecy  store 

Drove  through  the  sky, 
I  saw  grim  Nature's  visf^e  hoar 

Struck  thy  young  eye. 

"  Or  when  the  deep  green-mantl'd  earth 
Warm  cherish'd  ev'ry  flow'ret's  birth, 
And  joy  and  music  pouring  forth 
In  ev'ry  grove, 
I  saw  thee  eye  the  general  mirth 

With  boundless  love. 

"  When  ripen'd  fields,  and  azure  skies, 
Call'd  forth  the  reaper's  rustling  noise, 
I  saw  thee  leave  their  evening  joys. 

And  lonely  stalk. 
To  vent  thy  bosom's  swelling  rise 
In  pensive  walk. 

"  When  youthful  love,  warm-blushing,  strong, 
Keen-shivering  shot  thy  nerves  along, 
Those  accents,  grateful  to  thy  tongue, 

Th'  adored  Name, 
I  taught  thee  how  to  pour  in  song, 

To  soothe  thy  Same. 

"  I  saw  thy  pulse's  maddening  play. 
Wild,  send  thee  pleasure's  devious  way. 
Misled  by  Fancy's  meteor-ray. 

By  passion  driven ; 
But  yet  the  light  that  led  astray 

Was  light  from  Heaven. 

"•  I  taught  thy  manners-painting  strains. 
The  loves,  the  ways  of  simple  swains. 
Till  now,  o'er  all  my  wide  domains 

Thy  fame  extends ; 
And  some,  the  pride  of  Coila's  plains, 
Become  thy  friends. 

"  Thou  canst  not  learn,  nor  can  I  show, 
To  paint  with  Thomson's  landscape-glow ; 
Or  wake  the  bosom-melting  thioe, 

With  Shenstone's  art ; 
Or  pour,  with  Gray,  the  moving  flow 
Warm  on  the  heart 
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"  Yet  all  be-  ;ath  th'  unrivall'd  rose, 
The  lowly  daisy  sweetly  blows ; 
Tho'  large  the  forest's  monarch  throws 

His  army  shade, 
Yet  green  the  juicy  hawthorn  grows, 
Adown  the  glada 

'•  Then  never  murmur  nor  repine ; 
Strive  in  thy  humble  sphere  to  shine : 
And,  trust  me,  not  Potosi's  mine. 

Nor  kings*  regard. 
Can  give  a  bliss  o'ermatching  thine — 

A  rustic  Bard. 

"  To  give  my  counsels  all  in  one, 
Thy  tuneful  flame  still  careful  fan ; 
Preserve  the  dignity  of  man, 

With  soul  erect ; 
And  trust,  the  Universal  Plan 

Will  all  protect 

"  And  wear  thou  this," — she  solemn  said, 
And  bound  the  holly  round  my  head : 
The  polish'd  leaves,  and  berries  red. 

Did  rustling  play ; 
And,  like  a  passing  thought,  she  fled 
In  light  away. 


DESPONDENCY. 

AN   ODE. 
I. 

Oppress'd  with  grief,  oppress'd  with  care, 
A  burden  more  than  I  can  bear, 

I  set  me  down  and  sigh ; 
0  1'     1  thou  art  a  galling  load, 
Alt  .ig  a  rough,  a  weary  road, 

To  wretches  such  as  I ! 
Dim,  backward,  as  I  cast  my  view. 

What  sick'ning  scenes  appear ! 
What  sorrows  yet  may  pierce  me  thro' 
Too  justly  I  may  fear  i 
Still  caring,  despairing, 

Must  be  my  bitter  doom  ; 

My  woes  here  shall  close  ne'er, 

But  with  the  closing  tomb  I 
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II. 
Happy,  ye  sons  of  busy  life, 
W  ho,  equal  to  the  bustling  strife. 

No  other  view  regard ! 
Ev'n  when  the  wished  end 's  denied, 
Yet  while  the  busy  means  are  plied, 

They  bring  their  own  reward : 
Whilst  I,  a  hope-abandon'd  Tfight, 

Unfitted  with  an  aim, 
Meet  ev'ry  sad  returning  night. 
And  joyless  morn  the  same ; 
You,  bustling,  and  justling,' 

Forget  each  grief  and  pain ; 
I,  listless,  yet  restless, 
Find  every  prospect  vain. 

III. 
How  blest  the  solitary's  lot, 
Who,  all-forgetting,  all  forgo*; 

Within  his  humble  cell. 
The  cavern  wild  with  tangling  roots, 
Sits  o'er  his  newly-gather'd  fruits. 

Beside  his  crystal  well ! 
Or,  haply,  to  his  evening  thought. 

By  unfrequented  stream. 
The  ways  of  men  are  distant  brought, 
A  faint  collected  dream ; 
While  praising,  and  raising 

His  thoughts  to  heav'n  on  high, 
As,  wand'ring,  meand'ring. 
He  views  the  solemn  sky. 

IV. 

Than  I,  no  lonely  hermit  plac'd 
Where  never  human  footstep  trac'd, 

Less  fit  to  play  the  part ; 
The  lucky  moment  to  improve. 
And  just  to  stop,  and  just  to  move, 

With  self-respecting  art : 
But,  ah  !  those  pleasures,  loves,  and  joys 

Which  I  too  keenly  taste. 
The  solitary  can  despise. 
Can  want,  and  yet  be  blest  I 
He  neMs  not,  he  heeds  not, 

Or  human  love  or  hate. 
Whilst  1  here  must  cry  hero 
A*^  perfidy  ingrate  1 
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O  !  enviable,  early  days, 

When  dancing  thoughtless  pleasure's  maze, 

To  care,  to  guilt  unknown  ! 
How  ill  exchanged  for  riper  times, 
To  feel  the  follies,  or  the  crimes, 

Of  others,  or  my  own  ! 
Ye  tiny  elves  that  guiltless  sport, 

Like  linnets  in  the  bush, 
Ye  little  know  the  ills  ye  court, 
When  manhood  is  your  wish  I 
The  losses,  the  crosses, 

That  active  men  engage  I 
The  fears  all,  the  tears  all, 
Of  dim  declining  age  1 


THE   INVENTORY. 

IN   ANSWER   TO   A   MANDATE   BY  THE   SURVEYOR   OF  TAXES. 

Sir,  as  your  mandate  did  request, 
I  send  you  here  a  faithfu'  list, 
O'  gudes  an'  gear,  an'  a'  my  graith. 
To  which  I  'm  clear  to  gi'e  my  aith. 

Imprimis,  then,  tor  carriage  cattle, 
I  ha'e  four  brutes  o'  gallant  mettl**. 
As  ever  drew  afore  a  pettle. 
My  lan'-afore  's  a  gude  auld  has-been. 
An'  wight  ar'     'fu'  a'  his  day 's  been. 
My  lan'-ahi  veel  gaun  fillie, 

That  aft  hai         le  me  hauie  .       Killie, 
An'  your  aulo  burro'  mony  a  time. 
In  days  when  riding  was  nae  crime — 
But  ance,  whan  in  my  wooing  pride, 
I,  like  a  blockhead  boost  to  ride. 
The  wilfu'  creature  sae  I  pat  to, 
(L— d  pardon  a'  my  sins,  an'  that  too !) 
I  play'd  my  fiUie  sic  a  shavie. 
She 's  a'  bedevil'd  wi'  the  spavie. 
My  fiir  ahin  's  a  wordy  beast. 
As  e'er  in  tug  or  tow  was  trac'd. 
The  fourth 's  a  Highland  Donald  hastie, 
A  d  — n'd  red  wud  Kilburnie  blastie ! 
Forbye  a  cowte,  o'  cowte's  the  wale, 
As  ever  ran  afore  a  tail : 
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If  he  be  spar'd  to  be  a  beast, 

He  '11  draw  me  fifteen  pun'  at  least. — 

Wheel  carriages  I  ha'e  but  few, 
Three  carts,  an'  twa  are  feckly  new; 
An  auld  wheelbarrow,  malr  for  token, 
A;^  leg  an'  baith  the  trams  are  broken  \ 
I  made  a  jjoker  o'  the  spin'le, 
An'  my  au!d  mither  brunt  the  trin'le. 

For  men,  I  've  three  mischievous  boys 
Run-deils  for  rantin'  an'  for  noise ; 
A  gaudsman  ane,  a  thrasher  t  'other. 
Wee  Davoc  bauds  the  nowte  in  fother. 
I  rule  them,  as  I  ought,  discreetly, 
An'  aften  labour  them  completely ; 
An'  ay  on  Sundays  duly,  nightly, 
I  on  the  question  targe  them  tightly, 
Till,  faith,  wee  Davoc's  turn'd  sae  gleg, 
Tho'  scarcL'ly  langer  than  my  leg, 
He  '11  screed  you  aff  Effectual  Calling, 
As  fast  as  ony  in  the  dwalling. — 

I  've  nane  in  female  serving  station, 
(L— d  keep  me  ay  frae  a'  temptation  !) 
I  ha'e  nae  wife,  and  that  my  bliss  is, 
An'  ye  ha'e  laid  nae  tax  on  misses  j 
An'  then  if  kirk  folks  dinna  clutch  me, 
I  ken  the  deevils  darena  touch  me. 
Wi'  weans  I  'm  mair  than  weel  contented, 
Heav'n  sent  me  ane  mair  than  I  wanted. 
My  sonsie,  smirking,  dear-bought  Bess, 
She  stares  the  daddy  in  her  face. 
Enough  of  ought  ye  like  but  grace ; 
But  her,  my  bonnie  sweet  wee  lady, 
I  've  paid  enough  for  her  already. 
An'  gin  ye  tax  her  or  her  mither, 
B'  the  L--d !  ye'se  get  them  a'  thegither 

And  now,  remember,  Mr.  Aiken, 
Nae  kind  of  licence  out  I  'm  takin' ; 
Frae  this  time  forth,  I  do  declare, 
I'se  ne'er  ride  horse  nor  hizzie  mair  j 
Thro'  dirt  an'  dub  for  life  I  '11  paidle, 
Ere  I  sae  dear  pay  for  a  saddle ; 
My  travel  a'  on  foot  I  '11  shank  it, 
1  've  sturdy  bearers,  (iude  be  thankit. 
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The  kirk  and  you  nmy  tok'  you  that, 
It  puts  but  little  in  your  pat ; 
Sae  dinna  put  mc  in  your  buke, 
Nor  for  my  ten  white  shillings  luke. 

This  list,  wi'  my  ain  hand  I  've  wrote  it, 
The  day  and  date  as  under  noted ; 
Then  know  ail  ye  whom  it  concerns, 
Subscripsi  huic  RoBg^^  B„^^g 

MOSSGIBL,  February  aa,  ijSb. 


VERSES  ON   A   SCOTCH   BARD, 

OONE  TO  THE  WKST  INDIES. 

A*  YE  wha  live  by  sowps  o*  drink, 
A'  ye  wha  live  by  crambo-clink, 
A'  ye  wha  live  and  never  think. 

Come,  mourn  wi'  me ! 
Our  billie  's  gien  us  a*  a  jink. 

An'  owre  the  sea. 
Lament  him  a'  ye  rantin'  core, 
Wha  dearly  like  a  ra  idom-splore, 
Nae  mair  he  '11  join  the  merry  roar 
In  social  key ; 
For  now  he 's  taen  anither  shore, 

An'  owre  the  sea ! 
The  bonnie  lasses  weel  may  wiss  him, 
An'  in  their  dear  petitions  place  him  : 
The  widows,  wives,  an'  a'  may  bless  him, 

VVi'tearfu'e'e; 
For  weel  J  wat  they  '11  sairly  miss  him 

That 's  owre  the  sea  I 
O  fortune,  they  hae  room  to  grumble ! 
Hadst  thou  ta'en  aff  some  drowsy  bummle 
Wha  can  do  nought  but  fyke  and  fumble, 

'd  been  nae  plea; 
Bat  he  was  gleg  as       c  wumble, 

'1  hat 's  owre  the  sea  I 
Auld,  cantie  Kyle  may  weepers  wear, 
An'  stain  them  wi'  the  saut,  saut  tear ; 
•T  will  mak  her  poor,  auld  heart,  I  fear, 

In  flinders  flee ; 
He  was  her  laureate  monie  a  year, 

That 's  owre  the  sea  ? 
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He  saw  misfortune's  cauld  nor'-west 
Lang  mustering  up  a  bitter  blast ; 
A  jiUet  brak  his  heart  at  last, 

111  may  she  be ! 
So,  took  a  berth  afore  the  mast, 

An'  owre  the  sea. 

So  tremble  under  fortune's  cum  mock, 
On  scarce  a  bellyfu'  o'  drummock, 
Wi'  his  proud,  independent  stomach. 

Could  ill  agree ; 
So,  row't  his  hurdies  in  a  hammock, 

An'  owre  the  sea. 

He  ne'er  was  gien  to  great  misguiding, 
Yet  coin  his  pouches  wad  na  bide  in ; 
VVi'  him  it  ne'er  was  under  hiding : 

He  dealt  it  free : 
The  muse  was  a'  that  he  took  pride  in 

That's  owre  the  sea. 

Jamaica  bodies,  use  him  weel, 
An'  hap  him  in  a  cozie  biel ; 
Ye  11  find  him  aye  a  dainty  chiel, 

And  fu'  o'  glee ; 
He  wad  na  wrang'd  the  vera  deil 

That 's  owre  the  sea. 

Fareweel  my  rhyme-composing  billie  I 
Your  native  soil  was  right  ill-willie ; 
But  may  ye  flourish  like  a  lily. 

Now  bonnilie ! 
I  '11  toast  ye  in  my  hindmost  gillie 

Tho'  owre  the  sea  1 


TO  A  LOUSE, 

ON   SEEING  ONE  ON   A   LADV'S  BONNET,    AT  CHURCH. 

Ha  !  whare  ye  gaun,  ye  crowlin  feriie ! 
Your  impudence  protects  you  sairly : 
I  canna  say  but  ye  strunt  rarely, 

Owre  gauze  and  lace ; 
Tho'  faith,  I  fear,  ye  dine  but  sparely 

On  sic  a  place. 
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Ye  ugly,  creepin',  blastit  wonner, 
Detested,  shunn'd,  by  saunt  an'  sinner, 
How  dare  ye  set  your  fit  upon  her, 

Sae  fine  a  lady  1 
Gae  somewhere  else,  and  seek  your  dinner 

On  some  poor  body. 

Swith,  in  some  beggar*    xa/Tet  squattle ; 
There  ye  may  creep,  and  sprawl,  and  sprattle, 
Wi'  ither  kindred,  jumping  cattle. 

In  shoals  anH  nations ; 
Whare  horn  nor  bane  ne'er  daur  unsettle 

Your  thick  plantations. 

Now  baud  you  there,  ye  'r»  out  o'  sight, 
Below  the  falt'rils,  snug  an'  ti^ht ; 
Na,  faith  ye  yet !  ye  '11  no  be  right 

Till  ye  've  got  on  it, 
The  vera  tapmost,  tow'ring  height 

O'  Miss's  bonnet. 

My  sooth  I  right  bauld  ye  set  your  nose  out. 
As  plump  and  grey  as  ony  grozet ; 

0  for  some  rank,  mercurial  rozet, 

Or  fell,  red  smeddum, 

1  'd  gie  you  sic  a  hearty  doze  o't, 

Wad  dress  your  droddum  I 

I  wad  na  been  surpris'd  to  spy 
You  on  an  auld  wife's  flannen  toy ; 
Or  aiblins  some  bit  duddie  boy, 

On 's  wyliecoat ; 
But  Miss's  fine  Lunardi !  fie ! 

How  daur  ye  do  't  ? 

O,  Jenny,  dinna  toss  your  head. 
An'  set  your  beauties  a'  abread ! 
Ye  little  ken  what  cursed  speed 

The  blastie's  makin'  I 
Thae  winks  and  finger-ends,  I  dread. 

Are  notice  takin' ! 

O  wad  some  Pow'r  the  glflic  gie  us 
To  see  oursels  as  others  see  us ! 
It  wad  frae  mony  a  blunder  free  us, 

An'  foolish  notion ! 
What  airs  in  dress  an'  gait  wad  lea'e  us, 

And  ev'n  devotion ! 
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THE  COURT  OF  EQUITY 

(Ai  PrinMd  ta  Akk«n'»  Al<li»e  Editloo.  ilgA 

In  Truth  and  Honor's  name.     Amen. 

Know  aU  men  by  these  presents  plain, 

This  twalt  o*  May  at  Mauchhne  given ; 

The  year'  tween  eighty-five  an'  seven ; 

We  (all  marauders)  by  profession, 

As  per  extractum  from  each  Scwion ; 

In  way  and  manner  here  narrated, 

Pro  bono  Amor  congregated ; 

And  by  our  Brethren  constituted, 

A  Court  of  Equity  deputed : 

With  special  authoris'd  direction, 

To  take  beneath  our  strict  protection 

The  suys  out-bursting,  quondam  maiden, 

With  growing  life  and  anguish  laden, 

That  by  the  rascal  is  deny'd 

Who  led  her  thoughtless  steps  aside ; 

He  who  disowns  the  ruin'd  fair  one, 

And  for  her  wants  and  woes  does  care  none  j 

The  wretch  that  can  refuse  assistance 

To  those  whom  he  has  given  existence  ; 

The  knave  who  takes  a  private  stroke 

Beneath  his  sanctimonious  cloak ! 

The  coof  who  stan's  on  clishmaclavers 

When  lasses  hafflins  offer  favors ; 

All  who  in  any  way  or  manner 

Distain  the  (bold  marauder's)  honor, 

We  take  cognizance  there  anent, 

The  proper  judges  competent 

First,  Poet  Bums,  he  Ukes  the  Chair  ; 

Allow'd  by  a',  his  title 's  fair  j 

And  past  nem.  con.  without  dissension, 

He  has  a  duplicate  pretension. 

The  second,  Smith,  our  worthy  Fiscal, 

To  cow  each  pertinacious  rascal : 

In  this,  as  ev'ry  other  state, 

His  merit  is  conspicuous  great. 

Richmond,  the  third,  our  trusty  Clerk, 

Our  minutes  regular  to  mark  ; 

And  sit  dispenser  of  the  law 

In  absence  of  the  former  twa. 

The  fourth  our  messenger-at-arms, 

Wheu  failing  all  the  milder  terms, 
lai 
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Hunter,  a  hearty,  willing  Brother, 
VVeel  skill'd  in  dead  an'  livi'-.g  leather. 
Without  preamble,  less  or  more  said, 
We  body  politic  aforesaid, 
\/ith  legal,  due  whereas,  and  wherefore. 
We  are  appointed  here  to  care  for 
The  interests  of  our  Constituents, 
And  punish  contravening  truants, 


Then  Brown  an'  Dow  above-design'd 
For  clags  an'  clauses  there  subjoin'd, 
We,  Court  aforesaid,  cite  and  summon. 
That  on  the  fourth  o'  June  in  comin'. 
The  hour  o'  Cause,  in  our  Court  ha' 
At  Whitefoord's  Arms,  ye  answer  Law. 
But,  as  reluctantly  we  punish. 
An'  rather  mildly  would  admonish : 
Since  better  punishment  prevented 
Than  obstinacy  sair  repented ; 
Then,  for  that  ancient  secret's  sake 
You  have  the  h'  ror  to  partake ; 
An'  for  that  noble  badge  you  wear. 
You,  Sandie  Dow,  our  Brother  dear. 
We  give  you  as  a  man  and  mason, 
This  private,  sober,  friendly  lesson. 
Your  crime,  a  manly  deed  we  view  it, 
A  man  alone  can  only  do  it ; 
But,  in  denial  persevering, 
Is  to  a  scoundrel's  name  adhering. 


m 


To  tell  the  truth  's  a  n.  .iily  lesson, 
An'  doubly  proper  in  a  Mason. 


This,  OMX  futurum  est  Decreet^ 
We  mean  it  not  to  keep  a  secret ; 
But  in  our  summons  her»;  insert  it. 
And  whoso  dares  may  controvert  it, 
T!as,  mark'd  before  the  date  and  place  is  ; 
Subsignum  est  per  Burns  the  Preses. 

(L.S.)  B.  . 
This  summons  and  the  Signet  mark 
£xtractum  es/,  per  Richmond,  Clerk, 

R.  .     .  d 
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At  MauchUne,  twenty-fifth  of  May, 

About  the  twalt  hour  o'  the  day, 

You  twa,  in  ^prw  Pftsona, 

Before  design'd  Sandie  and  Johnnie, 

This  •ummont  legally  have  got. 

As  vidt  Witness  under-wrote ; 

Within  the  house  of  John  Dove,  Vintner, 

Nuncfiuio  koi-  -Guillelmus  Hunter. 


THE  FAREWELL. 

•  Tli«  vsli"™  «»  WiM«lf,  wh«t  eu  h*  Mi»«tt 
Or  whm  doM  Im  f«g«rd  hb  liaf li  wo«it 
Bui  wbm,  alait  b*  multiplMi  hiniMlf, 
1  o  dearer  t«lvt»,  to  the  lor'd  undtr  f«if, 
To  tho«  wh<»«  bUi«,  whoi*  bei.!«t  h«iW  up<">  *>•*. 
To  lMlpl«M  childran  I  (h«n,  O  ihen  I  h«  fesU 
The  poii  I  of  mUmr  f«»«''«>6  in.^ii  heart. 
And  weakly  woeps  «'«  fertnne  like  a  coward. 
Sbch,  tach  am  I  t  la.  toiM  !" 

iHuMfOM't  hdvmr4  »nd  Kltamtr*. 


FARtwELL,  old  Scotia's  bleak  domains, 
Far  dearer  than  the  torrid  plains, 

Where  rich  ananas  blow  ! 
Farewell,  a  mother's  blessing  dear ! 
A  brother's  sigh  !  a  sister's  tear ! 

My  Jean's  heart-rending  throe  ! 
Farewell,  my  Bess  !  tho'  thou  'rt  bereft 

Of  my  parental  care ; 
A  faithful  brother  I  have  left. 
My  part  in  him  thou  'It  share ! 
Adieu,  too,  to  you  too. 

My  Smith,  my  bosom  fricn*  j 
When  kindly  you  mind  me, 
O  then  befriend  my  Jean  I 

11. 
What  bursting  anguish  tears  my  heart  I 
From  thee,  my  Jeannie,  must  I  part  I 

Thou,  weeping  answ'rest,  "  No !" 
Alas  !  misfortune  stares  ray  face, 
And  points  to  ruin  and  disgrace, 

I,  for  thy  sake,  must  go  ! 
Thee,  Hamilton  and  Aiken  deai, 

A  grateful,  war.Ti  adieu  \ 
I,  with  a  much-indebted  tear, 

Shall  still  remember  you ! 
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All-hail  then,  the  gale  then, 

Wafti  me  from  thee,  dear  shore  I 

It  rustles  and  whistles— 
1 1!  never  see  thee  more  I 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  UNCO  GUID, 

oa  THa 

RIGIDLY   RlGHl  EOUS. 

My  Km.  ibcu  mxinu  owk*  a  rule. 

And  lump  tbcoi  ay*  ihcglihw  ; 
Th«  rigid  righteous  U  •  tool, 

Th*  rigid  wit«  «niiher  ; 
Th«  dnneti  corn  thkt  a'u  wu  dighl 

May  ha*  i>om«  pylu  o'  caff  in  ; 
So  Dc'cr  a  reilowcraatur*  (light 

For  ruodoiB  fiu  o'  dalBn. 

Sovouon.—Sttlit.  ch.  *U.  vcr.  iS 

I. 

O  YR  wha  are  sac  guid  yovrsel*, 

Sae  pious  and  sae  holy, 
Ye  've  nought  to  do  but  mark  and  tell 

Your  neibours'  fauts  and  folly! 
Whase  life  is  like  a  weel  gaun  mill, 

Siipply'd  wi'  store  o'  water, 
The  heapet  happer's  ebbing  still, 

And  still  the  clap  plays  clatter. 

a. 
Hear  me,  ye  venerable  core, 

As  counsel  for  poor  mortals. 
That  frequent  pass  douce  VVisdom's  door 

For  glaikit  Folly's  portals ; 
I,  for  their  thoughlless,  careless  sakes, 

Would  here  propone  defences, 
Their  donsie  tricks,  their  black  mistakes, 

Their  failings  and  mischances. 

III. 
Ye  see  your  state  wi'  theirs  compar'd, 

And  shudder  at  the  niffer, 
but  cast  a  moment's  fair  regard, 

What  mak's  the  mighty  differ? 
Discount  what  scant  occasion  gave 

That  puriiy  ye  pride  in, 
And  (what 's  aft  mair  than  a'  the  lave) 

Your  better  art  o'  hidiu'. 
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IV. 

Think,  when  your  castigated  pulse 

Gi'es  now  iind  then  a  wallop, 
What  ragings  must  his  veins  convulse. 

That  still  eternal  gallop  : 
Wi'  wind  and  tide  fair  i'  your  tail, 

Right  on  ye  scud  your  sea-way ; 
But  in  the  teeth  o'  baith  to  sail, 

It  makes  an  unco  lee-way. 

V. 

See  social  life  and  glee  sit  down, 

All  joyous  and  unthinking, 
Till,  quite  transmogrify'd,  they're  grown, 

Debauchery  and  drinking : 
O  would  they  stay  to  calculate 

Th'  eternal  consequences ; 
Or  your  more  dreaded  hell  to  state, 

I)-mnation  of  expenses! 

VI. 

Ye  high,  exalted,  virtuous  dames, 

Tied  up  in  godly  laces. 
Before  ye  gi'e  poor  frailty  names, 

Suppose  a  change  o'  cases ; 
A  dear  lov'd  lad,  convenience  snug, 

A  treacherous  inclination — 
But,  let  me  whisper  i'  your  lug, 

Ye  're  aiblins  nae  temptation. 

VII. 

Then  gently  scan  your  brother  man. 

Still  gentler  sister  woman ; 
Though  they  may  gang  a  kennin'  wrang, 

To  step  aside  is  human  : 
One  point  must  still  be  greatly  dark. 

The  moving  Why  they  do  it , 
And  just  as  lamely  can  ye  mark 

How  far,  perhaps,  they  rue  it. 

VIII. 

VVho  made  the  heart,  't  is  He  alone 

Decidedly  can  try  us ; 
He  knows  each  chord— its  various  tone, 

Each  spring — its  various  bias : 
Then  at  the  balance  let's  be  mute, 

We  never  can  adjust  it ; 
Wnat  's  done  we  partly  may  compute. 

But  know  oot  what's  resisted. 
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NATURE'S   LAW. 

A  POEM, 
Humbly  Ihsckibio  to  Gavin  Hamilto.i,  Es<}. 

"Great  nature  spoke,  observant  man  obeyed." — Pop*. 
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I. 

Let  other  heroes  boast  their  scars, 

The  marks  of  sturt  and  strife ; 
And  other  poets  sing  of  wars, 

The  plagues  of  human  life : 
Shame  fa'  the  fun,  wi'  sword  and  gun 

To  slap  mankind  like  lumber ! 
I  sing  his  name  and  nobler  fame, 

Wha  multiplies  our  number. 

Great  Nature  spoke,  with  air  benign, 

"  Go  on,  ye  human  race ! 
This  lower  world  I  you  resign ; 

Be  fruitful  and  increase. 
The  liquid  fire  of  strong  desiie 

I  've  pour'd  it  in  each  bosom ; 
Here,  in  this  hand,  does  mankind  stand, 

And  there,  is  beauty's  blossom  I " 

III. 

The  hero  of  these  artless  strains, 

A  lowly  bard  was  he, 
Who  sung  his  rhymes  in  Coila's  plains, 

With  mickle  miith  an'  glee ; 
Kind  Nature's  care  had  given  his  share, 

Large,  of  the  flaming  current ; 
And,  all  devout,  he  never  sought 

To  stem  the  sacred  torrent. 

IV. 

He  felt  the  powerful,  high  behest. 

Thrill,  vital,  thro'  and  thro' ; 
And  sought  a  correspondent  breast, 

To  give  obedience  due  : 
Propitious  Powers  screen'd  the  young  flow'ra 

From  mildews  of  abortion ; 
And  lo  I  the  bard,  a  great  reward, 

Has  got  a  double  portion  I 
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V. 

Auid  cantie  Coil  may  co'jnf  the  day, 

As  annual  it  returns, 
The  third  of  Libra's  equal  sway, 

That  gave  another  Burns, 
With  future  rhymes,  an'  other  times, 

To  emulate  his  sire ; 
To  sing  auld  Coil  in  nobler  style. 

With  more  poetic  fire. 

VI. 

Ye  powers  of  peace,  and  peaceful  song, 

Look  down  with  gracious  eyes ; 
And  bless  auld  Coila,  large  and  long. 

With  multiplying  joys ; 
Lanj,  may  she  stand  to  prop  the  land. 

The  flow'r  of  ancient  nations ; 
And  Burnses  spring,  her  fame  to  sing. 

To  endless  generations ! 


THE  AUTHOR'S  EARNEST  CRY   AND   PRAYER 

TO  THE  SCOTCH  REPRESENTATIVES  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

*'  Dearest  of  distilUtion  I  last  and  best  t 

How  an  thou  lost  I 

Paiiodv  0¥  MlLTOa. 

Ye  Irish  lords,  ye  knights  an'  squires, 
Wlia  represent  our  brughs  an'  shires, 
An'  doucely  manage  our  affairs 

In  Parliament, 
To  you  a  simple  Bardie's  prayers 

Are  humbly  sent. 

Alas  !  my  roupet  Muse  is  hearse  ! 

Your  honours'  heart  wi'  grief  't  wad  pierce, 

To  see  her  sittin'  on  her 

Low  i'  the  dust, 
An'  scriechin'  out  prosaic  verse. 

An'  like  to  brust  I 

Tell  them  wha  hae  the  chief  direction, 
Scotland  an'  me 's  in  great  affliction, 
E'er  sin'  they  laid  that  curst  restriction 

On  aqua-vilye  ;^ 
An'  rousfc  them  up  ic  strong  conviction. 

An'  move  their  pity. 
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Stand  forth,  an'  tell  yon  Premier  youth, 

The  honest,  open,  naked  truth  : 

Tell  him  o'  mine  an'  Scotland's  diouth, 

His  servants  humble : 
The  muckle  deevil  blaw  ye  south, 

If  ye  dissemble ! 

Does  ony  great  man  glunch  an'  gloom  i 
Speak  out,  an'  never  fash  your  thumb ! 
I^t  posts  an'  pensions  sink  or  soom 

VVi'  them  wha  grant  them : 
If  honestly  they  canna  co- 

Far  b<  'nt  them. 

In  gath'rin' votes  you  were   \^jiack; 
Now  stand  as  tightly  by  your  'ack ; 
Ne'er  claw  your  lug,  an'  fidge  your  back, 

An'  hum  an'  haw  \ 
But  raise  your  arm,  an'  tell  your  crack 

Before  them  a'. 

Paint  Scotland  greeting  owre  her  thrissle, 
Her  mutchkin  stoup  as  toom  *s  a  whissle ; 
An'  d-mn'd  excisemen  in  a  bussle, 

Seizin'  a  stell. 
Triumphant  crushin'  't  like  a  mussel 

Or  lampit  shell 

Then  on  the  tither  hand  present  her,— 
A  blackguard  smuggler  right  behint  her. 
An'  cheek-for-chow  a  chuffie  vintner, 

Colleaguing  join. 
Picking  her  pouch  as  bare  as  winter 

Of  a'  kind  coin. 

Is  there,  that  bears  the  name  o'  b<oJt, 
But  feels  his  heart's  bluid  rising  hot, 
To  see  his  poor  auid  mither's  pot 

Thus  dung  in  staves, 
An'  plunder'd  o'  her  hindmost  groat 

By  gallows  knaves  ? 

Alas  !  I  'm  but  a  nameless  wight, 
Trode  i'  the  mire  an'  out  o'  sight  ! 
But  could  I  like  Montgrmeries  fight. 

Or  gab  like  Boswell, 
There's  some  sark-necks  I  wad  draw  tight, 

An'  tie  some  hose  well. 
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God  bless  your  honours,  can  ye  see  't. 
The  kind,  auld,  cantie  carlin  greet, 
An'  no  get  warmly  to  your  feet. 

An'  gar  them  hear  it, 
An'  tell  them  wi'  a  pa«^-\A  heat, 

<t  winna  bes.r  it  ? 

Some  o'  you  nicely  ken  the  laws. 
To  round  the  period  an'  pause, 
An'  wi'  rhetoric  clause  on  clause 

To  m;  k'  harangues ; 
Then  echo  thro'  Saint  Stephen's  was 

Auld  Scotland's  wrangs. 

Dempster,  a  true  blue  Scot  I  'se  warran' ; 
Thee,  aith-detesting,  chaste  KilKerran ; 
An'  that  glib-gabbet  Highland  baron, 

The  I^aird  o'  Graham  ; 
An'  ane,  a  chap  that 's  d— mn'd  auldtarran, 

Dundas  his  name. 

Erskine,  a  spunkie  Norland  billie ; 
True  Campbells,  Frederick,  an'  Hay ; 
An'  Livingstone,  the  bauld  Sir  Willie : 

An'  mony  ithers, 
Whom  auld  Demosthenes  or  Tully 

Might  own  for  brithers. 

Thee,  Sodger  Hugh,  my  watchman  stented, 

If  bardies  e'er  are  represented ; 

1  ken  if  that  your  sword  were  wanted. 

Ye  'd  lend  your  hand : 
But  when  there 's  ought  to  say  anent  it. 

Ye  're  at  a  stand. 

Arouse,  my  boys ;  exert  your  mettle. 
To  get  auld  Scotland  back  her  kettle  ; 
Or,  faith  !  I  '11  wad  my  new  pleugh-pettle, 

Ye '11  see't  or  lang. 
She  '11  teach  you,  wi'  a  reekin'  whittle, 

Anither  sang. 

This  while  she 's  been  in  crankous  mood, 
Her  lost  militia  fir'd  her  bluid  ; 
(Deil  na  they  never  mair  do  guid,) 

Play'd  her  that  pliskie  I 
A'  now  she 's  like  to  rin  red-wud 

About  her  whiskey. 
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An'  L— d,  if  ance  they  pit  her  till  't, 
HcT  .  .rtan  petticoat  she  '11  kilt, 
An'  durk  an'  pistol  at  her  belt, 

She  '!1  tak'  the  streets, 
An'  fin  her  whittle  to  the  hilt, 

r  th'  first  she  meets  I 

For  G-d's  sake,  sirs  I  then  speak  her  fair, 
An'  straik  her  cannie  wi'  the  hair, 
An'  to  the  muckle  House  repair, 

Wi*  instant  speed, 
An'  strive,  wi'  a'  your  wit  and  lear. 

To  get  remead. 

Yon  ill-tongu'd  tinkler,  Charlie  Fox, 
May  taunt  you  wi'  his  jeers  an'  mocks ; 
But  gie  him  't  het,  my  hearty  cocks  ! 

E'en  cowe  the  caddie ! 
An'  send  him  to  his  dicing  box 

An'  sportin'  lady. 

Tell  yon  guid  bluid  o'  auld  Boconnock's 
I  '11  be  his  debt  twa  mashlum  bannocks. 
An'  drink  his  health  in  auld  Nanse  Tinnock's. 

Nine  times  a  week. 
If  he  some  scheme,  like  tea  an'  winnocks, 

Wad  kindly  seek. 

Could  he  some  commutation  broach, 
I  '11  pledge  my  aith  in  guid  braid  Scotch, 
He  need  na  fear  their  foul  reproach 

Nor  erudition. 
Von  mixtie-maxtie  queer  hotch-potch, 

The  coalition. 

Auld  Scotland  has  a  rauclr  'onguej 
She's  just  a  devil  wi'  a  rung ; 
An'  if  she  promise  auld  or  young 

To  tak'  their  part, 
Tho'  by  the  neck  she  should  be  strung, 

She  '11  no  desert. 

An'  now,  ye  chosen  Five-and-Forty, 
May  still  your  mither's  heart  support  ye ; 
Then,  though  a  minister  grow  dorty. 

An'  kick  your  place, 
Ve  'U  snap  yr  ar  fingers,  poor  an  hearty, 

Before  his  face. 
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God  bless  your  honours  a'  your  days, 
Wi'  sowps  o'  kail  and  brats  o'  claise, 
In  spite  o'  a'  the  thievish  kaes, 

That  haunt  St  Jamie's  I 
Your  humble  poet  sings  and  prays 

While  Rab  his  name  is. 

POSTSCRIPT. 
Let  half-starv'd  slaves  in  warmer  skies 
See  future  wines,  rich  clust'ring,  rise ; 
Their  lot  au!d  Scotland  ne'er  envies, 

But  blythe  and  frisky, 
She  eyes  her  free-bom,  martial  boys, 

Tak'  aff  their  whiskey. 

What  tho'  their  Phcebus  kinder  warms, 
While  fragrance  blooms  and  beauty  charms  i 
When  wretches  range,  in  famish'd  swarms. 

The  scented  groves. 
Or  hounded  forth,  dishonour  arms 

In  hungry  droves. 

Their  gun 's  a  burthen  on  their  shouther ; 
They  downa  bide  the  stink  o'  pouther ; 
Their  bauldest  thought 's  a  hank'ring  swither 

To  Stan'  or  rin, 
Till  skelp— a  shot— they  're  aff,  a'  throu'ther, 

To  save  their  skin. 

But  bring  a  Scotsman  frae  his  hill. 
Clap  'n  his  cheek  a  Highland  gill, 
Say,  such  is  royal  George's  will, 

An'  there 's  the  foe ; 
He  has  nae  thought  but  how  to  kill 

Twa  at  a  blow, 

Nae  cauld,  faint-hearted  doublings  tease  him  ; 
Death  comes— wi'  fearless  eye  he  sees  him ; 
Wi'  bluidy  han'  a  welcome  gies  him ; 

An'  when  he  fa's. 
His  latest  draught  o'  breathin'  lea'es  him 

In  faint  huzzas ! 

Sages  their  solemn  een  may  steek, 
An'  raice  a  philosophic  reek, 
An'  physically  causes  seek, 

In  clime  an'  season  j 
But  tell  me  whiskey's  name  in  Greek, 

I  '11  tell  the  reason. 
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Scotland,  my  auld,  respected  mither ! 
Tho'  whiles  ye  moistify  your  leather, 
Till  whare  ye  sit,  on  craps  o'  heather. 

Ye  tine  your  dam ; 
Freedom  and  whiskey  gang  thegither ! — 
Tak'  aff  your  dram  I 


TO  A   MOUNTAIN    DAISY, 

ON  TURNINO  ONE  DOWN  WITH  THE  PLOUGH  IN  APRII.,   I786. 

1. 

Wee,  modest,  crimson-tippM  flow'r. 
Thou 's  met  me  in  an  evil  hour ; 
For  I  maun  crush  amang  the  stoure 

Thy  slender  stem : 
To  spare  thee  now  is  past  my  pow'r. 

Thou  bonnie  gem. 
II. 
Alas !  it 's  no  thy  neebor  sweet, 
The  bonnie  lark,  companion  meet, 
Bending  thee  'mang  the  dewy  weet, 

Wi'  speckl'd  breast, 
When  upward-springing,  blythe,  to  greet, 

The  purpling  east 
III. 
Cauld  blew  the  bitter-biting  north 
Upon  Jhy  early,  humble  birth ; 
Yet  cheerfully  thou  glinted  forth 

Amid  the  storm. 
Scarce  rear'd  above  the  parent  earth 

Thy  tender  form. 

IV. 

The  flaunting  flow'rs  our  gardens  yield, 
High  shelt'ring  woods  and  wa's  maun  shield ; 
But  thou,  beneath  the  random  bield 

O'  clod  or  stane, 
Adorns  the  histie  stibble-field. 

Unseen,  alane. 

V. 

There,  in  thy  scanty  mantle  clad. 
Thy  snawie  bosom  sun-ward  spread, 
Thou  lifts  thy  unassuming  head 

In  humble  guise ; 
But  now  the  "  share  "  uptears  thy  bed. 

And  low  thou  lies  t 
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VI. 

Such  is  the  fate  of  artless  maid, 
Sweet  flow'ret  of  the  rural  shade ! 
By  love's  simplicity  betray'd, 

And  guileless  trust, 
Till  she,  like  thee,  all  soil'd,  is  laid 

Low  i'  the  dust 

VII. 

Such  is  the  fate  of  simple  bard, 

On  life's  rough  ocean  luckless  starr'd  I 

Unskilful  he  to  note  the  card 

Of  prudent  lore, 
Till  billows  rage,  and  gales  blow  hard, 

And  whelm  him  o'er ! 

VIII. 

Such  fate  to  suffering  worth  is  gi 

Who  long  with  wants  and  woes  lia^  striv'n, 

By  human  pride  or  cunning  driv'n 

To  mis'ry's  brink. 
Till,  wrench'd  of  ev'ry  stay  but  Heav'n, 

He,  ruin'd,  sink ! 

JX 

Ev'n  thou  who  mourn'st  the  Daisy's  fate, 
That  fate  is  thine — no  distant  date ; 
Stem  Ruin's  plough-share  drives,  elate. 

Full  on  thy  bloom, 
Till,  crush'd  beneath  the  furrow's  weight, 

Shall  be  thy  doom  ! 


'  i 


TO   MISS   CRUIKSHANK, 

A    VERY   VOONG    LADY. 
Written  on  the  bUnk  leaf  of  a  book,  prewinled  to  her  by  the  author. 

IjEauteou.s  rose-bud,  young  and  gay, 
Blooming  in  thy  early  May, 
Never  ma/st  thou,  lovely  flow  r, 
Chilly  shrink  in  sleety  show'r ! 
Never  Bore?  *  hoary  path. 
Never  Eurus'  pois'nous  breath. 
Never  baleful  stellar  lights. 
Taint  thee  with  untimely  blights  I 
Never,  never  reptile  thief, 
Riot  on  thy  virgin  leaf! 
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Nor  even  Sol  too  fiercely  view, 
Thy  bosom  blushing  still  «1th  dow  I 
Ma/st  thou  long,  sweet  crimson  gem, 
Richly  deck  thy  native  stem  : 
Till  some  ev'ning,  sober,  calm, 
Dropping  dews,  and  breathing  balm, 
While  all  around  the  woodland  rings, 
And  ev'ry  bird  thy  requiem  sings ; 
Thou,  amid  the  dirgeful  sound, 
Shed  thy  dying  honours  round, 
And  resign  to  parent  earth 
The  loveliest  form  she  e'er  gave  birth. 


LAMENT    FOR    JAMES, 


KARL  OF  GI.BNI      iKN. 


The  wind  blew  hollow  frae  the  hills. 

By  fits  the  sun's  departing  beam 
Look'd  on  the  fading  yellow  woods 

That  wav'd  o'er  Lugar's  winding  stream  | 
Beneath  a  craigy  steep,  a  bard. 

Laden  with  years  and  nieikle  pain, 
In  loud  lament  bewail'd  his  lord, 

Whom  death  had  all  untimely  ta'en. 

II. 
He  lean'd  him  to  an  ancient  aik, 

Whose  trunk  was  mould'ring  down  with  years; 
His  locks  were  bleached  white  with  time, 

His  hoary  cheek  was  wet  wi'  tears ; 
And  as  he  touch'd  his  trembling  harp. 

And  as  he  tun'd  his  doleful  sang. 
The  winds  lamenting  thro'  their  caves, 

To  echo  bore  the  notes  alang : — 

III. 
"Ye  scatter'd  birds  that  faintly  sing, 
The  reliques  of  the  vernal  quire  I 
Ye  woods  that  shed  on  a'  the  winds 

The  honours  of  the  aged  year ! 
A  few  short  months,  and  glad  and  gay, 

Again  ye  '11  charm  the  ear  and  e'e ; 
But  nocht  in  all  revolving  time 
Can  gladness  bring  again  to  me. 
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IV. 

••I  am  a  bending  aged  tree,     .  ^       .     . 

That  lo.  J  has  stood  the  wind  and  nun : 
But  now  kas  come  a  cruel  blast, 

And  my  last  hold  of  earth  is  gane : 
Nae  leaf  o'  mine  shall  greet  the  spring, 

Nae  simmer  sun  exalt  my  bl     -n ; 
But  I  maun  lie  befce  the  F'orr 

And  ithers  plant  them  in  my  room. 

V. 

••I've  seen  sae  mony  changefu' years, 

On  earth  I  am  a  stranger  grown ; 
I  wandf '  in  the  ways  of  men, 

Alike  unknowing  and  unknown : 
Unheard,  unpitied,  unrelieved, 

I  bear  uiane  my  lade  o'  care, 
For  silent,  low,  on  beds  of  dust, 

Lie  a'  that  would  my  sorrows  share. 

VI. 

"And  last  (the  sum  of  a'  my  griefs ! ) 

My  noble  master  lies  in  clay ; 
The  flow'r  amang  our  barons  bold, 

His  country's  pride— his  country's  stay- 
in  weary  being  now  I  pine. 

For  a'  the  life  of  life  is  dead, 
And  hope  has  left  my  aged  ken. 

On  forward  wing  for  ever  fled. 

VII. 

"Awake  thy  last  sad  voice,  my  harpv 
The  voice  of  woe  and  wild  despair; 

Awake !  resound  thy  latest  lay- 
Then  sleep  in  silence  everraair ! 

And  thou,  my  last,  best,  only  friend, 
That  fillest  an  untimely  tomb. 

Accept  this  tribute  from  the  bard 

Thou  brought  from  fortune's  mirkcst  gloom 

VIII. 

"  In  poverty's  low,  barren  vale 

Thick  mists,  obscure,  involv'd  me  round  j 
Though  oft  I  tum'd  the  wistful  eye, 

Nae  ray  of  fame  was  to  be  found : 
Thou  found'st  me,  like  the  morning  sun, 

That  melts  the  fogs  in  limpid  air. 
The  friendless  bard  and  rustic  song 
Became  alike  thy  fostering  care. 
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IX. 

"  Oh  !  why  has  worth  so  short  a  date  ? 

While  villains  ripen  grey  with  time; 
Must  thou,  the  noble,  gen'rous,  great. 

Fall  in  bold  manhood's  hardy  prime  I 
Why  did  I  live  to  see  thai  day  ? 

A  day  to  me  so  full  of  woe  I — 
Oh  I  had  I  met  the  mortal  shaft 

Which  laid  my  benefactor  low  f 

X. 

"  The  bridegroom  may  forget  the  bride 

Was  made  his  wedded  wife  yestreen : 
The  monarch  may  forget  the  crown 

That  on  his  head  an  hour  has  been ; 
The  mother  may  forget  the  child 

That  smiles  sae  sweetly  on  her  knee  j 
B'.it  I  '11  remember  thee,  Glencairn, 

And  a'  that  thou  hast  done  for  me  1" 


TO  A  MOUSE, 

ON  TURNING   HER   UP  IN   HER   NEST  WITH  THE  PLOCC.H, 
NOVEMBER,    1785. 

Wee,  sleekit,  cow'rin',  tim'rous  beastie, 
O,  what  a  panic 's  in  thy  breastie  I 
Thou  need  na  start  awa  sae  hasty, 

Wi'  bickering  brattle ! 
I  wad  be  laith  to  rin  an'  chase  thee, 

Wi'  murd'ring  pattle  I 

I  'm  truly  sorry  man's  dominion 
Has  broken  nature's  social  union, 
An'  justifies  that  ill  opinion 

Which  rrak's  thee  startle 
At  me,  thy  poor  earth-born  companion. 

An'  fellow-mortal ! 

I  doul)t  na,  whyles,  but  thou  may  thieve ; 

What  tlien  ?  poor  beastie,  thou  maun  live  I 

A  daimen-icker  in  a  thrave 

's  a  sma'  request : 

I  11  get  a  blcssin'  wi'  the  lave 

And  never  miss 't 
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Iti  lilly  wa's 


the  win's  are  strewin*  I 


III  tUlY  VJtt  »  i."*-  -  _« 

An'btokDecemb.^.-.nd...--^„, 

Thou  B«  the  6.1d.  laid  b«=  «'  «"". 
An'  weary  winter  M""" '"^.  ^ 
An'cori/he,e.l«r^h*^J^,„,„„. 

■r.U.co*.0«cn^f£,'.Pf^U. 
Th.1  wee  bit  heap  o'  leave.  «rf  «{bble 

Now  thou  1  turn  a  oui,  wi  »  *"'.,,, 
T.  thole. he -ln.«'..!«5;a*bl^,„,„ 

An'  lea'e  us  nought  but  grief  and  pain 
An  leae  u»       b    ^^^  promis'd  joy. 

StiU  thou  art  blest^  ~?;Sf  f^^f  .""^ ' 
The  present  only  toucheth  thee . 

BurochllUCw^dc^^J^rdrearl 
An' forward,  tho' I  cam^^sec.^^^ 

THF   POET'S  WELCOME  TO   HIS 

^"^  iILegitimate  child. 

THOU 's  welcome,  wean !  nuschax.ter  fa'  me, 
If  ought  of  thee,  or  yet  thy  mmmy. 
cLll  ever  danton  me,  or  awe  me, 

bdaU  ever  ua  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  jj^jjy^ 

Or  if  I  blush  when  thou  sh^t  <»' me 
*-'*  Tyta  or  daddy. 

Wee  image  of  my  bonnie  Betty, 
i.fatheri;.wiUkissandd^utA^^ 
As  dear  an'  near  my  heart  I  set  thee 

As  a'  the  prieots  had  seen  me  get  thee 
*^  That  '8  out  o'  h-lL 
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What  tho'  they  ca'  me  fornicator, 
An'  tease  my  name  in  kintra  clatter : 
The  mair  they  talk  I  'm  kenn'd  the  better, 

E'en  let  t*.    a  clash ! 
An  auld  wife'i  tongue 's  a  iecici..ss  matter 

To  gi'e  ane  fash. 
Sweet  fruit  o'  mony  a  merry  dint, 
My  funny  toil  is  now  a'  tint, 
Sin'  thou  cam'  to  the  warld  asklent, 

Which  fools  may  scoff  at ; 
In  my  last  plack  thy  part 's  be  in't — 

The  better  half  o't 
And  if  thou  be  what  I  wad  hae  thee, 
And  tak'  the  counsel  I  shall  gi'e  thee, 
A  lovin'  father  I  '11  be  to  thee, 

If  thou  be  spar'd : 
Thro'  a'  thy  childish  years  1 11  e'e  thee, 

An'  think 't  weel  war'd. 
Gude  grant  that  thou  may  aye  inherit 
Thy  mither's  person,  grace,  and  merit. 
An'  thy  poor  worthless  daddy's  spirit, 

^Vithout  his  failin's, 
rrwill  please  me  mair  to  hear  and  see 't 

Than  stockit  mailens. 


ON   SCARING   SOME   WATER-FOWL  IN 
LOCH-TURIT, 

A  WILD  SCENE  AMONG  THE  HILLS  OF  OCHTBETYRB. 

Why,  ye  tenants  of  the  lake. 
For  me  your  wat'ry  haunts  forsake? 
Tell  me,  fellow-creatures,  why 
At  my  presence  thus  you  fly  ? 
Why  disturb  your  social  joys. 
Parent,  filial,  kindred  ties  ? — 
Common  friend  to  you  and  me. 
Nature's  gifts  to  all  are  free : 
Peaceful  keep  your  dimpling  wave, 
Busy  feed,  or  wanton  lave ; 
Or,  beneath  the  sheltering  rock. 
Bide  the  surging  billow's  shock. 

Conscious,  blushing  for  our  race. 

Soon,  too  soon,  your  fears  I  trace. 
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Man,  your  proud  usurping  foe, 
Would  be  lord  of  all  below : 
Plumes  himseU  in  frewloms  pnde, 
Tyrant  stern  to  all  beside. 
The  eagle,  from  the  cliffy  brow, 
Marking  you  his  prey  below, 
In  his  breast  no  pity  dwells, 
Strong  necessity  compels :        ^ 
But  man,  to  whom  alone  is  giv  n 
A  ray  direct  from  pitying  heaVn, 
Glories  in  his  heart  humane— 
And  creatures  for  his  pleasure  slam. 

In  these  savage,  liquid  plams, 
Only  known  to  wand'nng  swains, 

Where  the  mossy  rivHet  strays, 
Far  from  human  haunts  and  ways ; 
All  on  Nature  you  depend. 
And  life's  poor  season  peaceful  spend. 

Or,  if  man's  superior  might 
Dare  invade  your  native  ngtit. 
On  the  lofty  ether  borne, 
Man  with  all  his  pow'rs  you  scorn ; 
Swiftly  seek,  on  clanging  wings. 
Other  lakes  and  other  springs ; 
And  the  foe  you  cannot  brave 
Scorn  at  least  to  be  his  slave. 

A  DREAM. 

ThoaAts.  word.,  wd  d«*d».  the.rtatutc  blauici  wilh  reason ; 
SirAS.  were  ne'er  indictrf  ueasoa. 

OH  reading,  in  the  Pf  jc  „^P^«;  J.  1^1^^'^^%, 
with  the  other  parade  «•  J"?'  ^il/i  himself  transiwrted  to 
sooner  dropt  asleep  'h^n  he  'm^Sg^^^lnade  the  follow, 
the  birth-day  levee ;  and  in  his  areamint,  uiu  , 

ing  ADDRESS.— BURNS. 

GuiD-MORNiN'  to  your  Majesty ! 

May  HeaVn  augment  your  blisses, 
On  ev'ry  new  birth-day  ye  see, 

A  humble  pnet  wishes ! 
My  hardship  here,  at  your  levee, 

On  sic  a  day  as  this  is. 
Is  sure  an  uncouth  sight  to  see, 

Amang  thae  birth-day  dresses 
Sae  fine  this  day. 
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II. 
I  see  ye 're  complimented  throng, 

By  many  a  lord  an'  lady ; 
"  God  save  the  king !"  's  a  cuckoo  sang 

That 's  unco  easy  said  ay ; 
The  poets,  too,  a  venal  gang, 

Wi'  rhymes  weel-tum'd  and  ready. 
Wad  gar  you  trow  ye  ne'er  do  wrang, 

But  ay  unerring  steady, 
On  sic  a  day. 

III. 
For  me,  before  a  monarch's  face, 

Ev'n  there  I  winna  flatter ; 
For  neither  pension,  post,  nor  place, 

Am  I  your  humble  debtor : 
So,  nae  reflection  on  your  grace. 

Your  kingship  to  bespatter ; 
There 's  mony  waur  been  o'  the  race, 

And  aiblins  ane  been  better 

Than  you  this  day. 

IV. 

'Tis  very  true,  my  sov'reign  king. 

My  skill  may  weel  be  doubted : 
But  facts  are  chiels  that  winna  ding. 

An  downa  be  disputed  : 
Your  royal  nest,  beneath  your  wing, 

Is  e'en  right  reft  an'  clouted, 
And  now  the  third  part  of  the  string, 

An'  less,  will  gang  about  it 
Than  did  ae  day. 
v. 
Far  be 't  frae  me  that  I  aspire 

To  blame  your  legislation, 
Or  say,  ye  wisdom  want,  or  fire. 

To  rule  this  mighty  nation ! 
But,  faith  !  I  muck)»  doubt,  my  Sire, 

Ye  've  trusted  ministration 
To  chaps,  wha,  in  a  bam  or  byre. 

Wad  better  fill'd  their  station 

Than  courts  yon  day. 

VI. 

And  now  ye  've  gien  auld  Britain  peace, 
Her  broken  shins  to  plaister ; 

Your  sair  taxation  does  her  fleece, 
Till  she  has  scarce  a  tester ; 
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For  me,  thank  God,  my  life's  a  lease, 

Nae  bargain  wearing  faster, 
Or,  faith !  I  fear,  that  wi'  the  geese, 

I  shortly  boost  to  pasture 

I'  the  craft  some  day. 

VII. 

I'm  no  mistrusting  Willie  Pitt, 

When  taxes  he  enlarges, 
(An'  Will 's  a  true  guid  fallow's  get, 

A  name  not  envy  spairges,) 
That  he  intends  to  pay  your  debt. 

An'  lessen  a'  your  charges ; 
But,  G-d-sake!  let  nae  saving-fit 

Abridge  your  bonnie  barge? 

An'  boats  this  day. 

VIII. 

Adieu,  my  Uege !  may  freedom  geek 

Beneath  your  high  protection ; 
An'  may  ye  rax  Corruption's  neck. 

And  gi'e  her  for  dissection  I 
But  since  I'm  here,  I'U  no  neglect, 

In  loyal,  true  afifection. 
To  pay  your  Queen,  with  due  respect, 

My  fealty  an' subjection 

This  great  birth-day. 

IX. 

Hail,  Majesty  Most  Excellent! 

While  nobles  strive  to  please  ye 
iVill  ye  accept  a  compliment 

A  simple  poet  gi'es  ye?       .    ,      ,    . 
Thae  bonnie  baimttme,  Heav'n  has  lent, 

Still  higher  may  they  heeze  ye 
In  bliss,  till  fate  some  day  is  sent, 

For  ever  to  release  ye 

Frae  care  that  day. 

For  you,  young  potentate  o'  Wales, 

I  tell  your  Highness  fairly, 
Down  pleasure's  stream,  wi'  swellmg  sails, 

I  'm  tauld  ye  're  driving  rarely ; 
But  some  day  ye  may  gnaw  your  nails, 

An'  curse  your  folly  sairly, 
That  e'er  ye  brak*  Diana's  pales, 

Or  ratU'd  dice  wi'  Charlie, 
By  night  or  day. 
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XI. 

Yet  aft  a  ragged  cowte's  been  known 

To  mak'  a  noble  aiver ; 
So,  ye  may  doucely  fill  a  throne, 

For  a'  their  clish-ma-claver : 
There,  him  at  Agincourt  wha  shone^ 

Few  better  were  or  braver ; 
And  yet,  wi'  funny,  queer  Sir  John, 

He  was  an  unco  shaver 

For  mony  a  day. 

XIL 

For  you,  right  rev'rend  Osnaburg, 

Nane  sets  the  lawn-sleeve  sweeter, 
Altho'  a  ribbon  at  your  lug 

Wad  been  a  dress  completer : 
As  ye  disown  yon  paughty  dog 

That  bears  the  keys  o'  Peter, 
Then,  swith !  an'  get  a  wife  to  hug, 

Or,  trouth !  ye  '11  stain  the  mitre 
Some  luckless  day. 

XIII. 

Yc  lyal  Tarry  Breaks,  I  learn, 

"i  ' '      ately  come  athwart  her , 
A  glorious  galley,  stem  an'  stem, 

Weel  rigg'd  for  Venus'  barter ; 
But  first  hang  out,  that  she  '11  discern 

Your  hymeneal  charter. 
Then  heave  aboard  your  grapple  aim, 

An',  large  upon  her  quarter 

Come  fiill  that  day. 

XIV. 

Ye,  lastly,  bonnie  blossoms  a', 

Ye  royal  lasses  dainty, 
Heav'n  mak'  you  guid  as  weel  as  braw, 

An'  gi'e  you  lads  a-plenty : 
But  sneer  na  British  boys  awa'. 

For  kings  are  unco  scant  ay ; 
An'  German  gentles  are  but  sma', 

They  're  better  just  than  want  ay 
On  ony  day. 

XV. 

God  bless  you  a' !  consider  now. 

Ye  're  unco  muckle  dautit ; 
But  ere  the  course  o'  life  be  thro*, 

It  may  be  bitter  sautit : 
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An'  I  hae  seen  their  coggie  fii', 

That  yet  hae  tarrowi  at  it ; 
But  or  the  day  was  down,  I  trow, 

The  laggen  they  hae  clautit 

Fu'  clean  that  diy. 
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THE  LAMENT, 

0CCASION.D  BY  THE   CNFOETONATK  ISSUE  OF  A   FRIEND'S  AMAO. 

M  Alat  I  how  oft  does  gooduess  wound  itieU  I 
And  »w^  affectioo  prove  the  spring  of  *»"»■  -Hon* 

I. 

O  Thou  pale  orb,  thai  silent  shines, 

While  care-untroubled  -nortals  sleep  1 
Thou  seest  a  wretch  that  inly  pines, 

And  wanders  here  to  wail  and  weep  I 
Wiuh  woe  I  nightly  vigils  keep, 

Beneath  thy  wan,  unwarming  team ; 
And  mourn,  in  lamentation  deep, 

How  life  and  love  are  all  a  dream. 

II. 
I  joyless  view  thy  rays  adorn 

The  faintly-markfed  distant  hill : 
I  joyless  view  thy  trembling  horn, 

Reflected  in  the  gurgling  rill : 
^f  y  fondly-fluttering  heart,  be  still  5 

Thou  busy  pow'r.  Remembrance,  cease ! 
Ah  !  must  the  agonizing  thrill 

For  ever  bar  returning  peace  I 

ni. 

No  idly-feign'd  poetic  pains  ^ 

My  sad,  love-lorn  lamentings  claim  ; 
No  shepherd's  pipe— Arcadian  strains ; 

No  fabled  tortures,  quaint  and  tame : 
The  plighted  faith ;  the  mutual  flame  ; 

The  oft-attested  Pow'rs  above  ; 
The  promis'd  father's  tender  name ; 

These  were  the  pledges  of  my  love  1 

IV. 

Encircled  in  her  clasping  arms, 

How  have  the  raptur'd  moments  fluwn  1 

How  have  I  wish'd  for  fortune's  charms, 

For  her  dear  sake,  and  bet's  alone ! 
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And  must  I  think  it  ? — is  she  gone, 
My  seciet  heart's  exulting  boast  ? 

And  does  she  heedless  hear  my  groan  ? 
And  is  she  ever,  ever  lost  ? 


Oh  !  can  she  bear  so  base  a  heart, 

So  lost  to  honour,  lost  to  truth, 
As  from  the  fondest  lover  part, 

The  plighted  husband  of  her  youth  I 
Alas  !  life's  path  may  be  unsmooth, 

Her  way  may  lie  through  rough  distress ! 
Then,  who  her  pangs  and  pains  will  soothe. 

Her  sorrows  share,  and  make  them  less  / 

VI. 

Ye  winged  hours  that  o'er  us  past, 

Enraptur'd  more,  the  more  eiijoy'd, 
Your  dear  remembrance  in  my  breast, 

My  fondly-treasur'd  thoughts  employ'd. 
That  breast,  how  dreary  now,  and  void, 

For  her  too  scanty  once  of  toom ! 
Ev'n  ev'ry  ray  of  hope  destroy'd 

And  not  a  wish  to  gild  the  gloom  I 

VII. 

The  mom,  that  warns  th'  approaching  day, 

Awakes  me  up  to  toil  and  woe : 
I  see  the  hours  in  long  array, 

That  I  must  suffer,  lingering,  slow. 
Full  many  a  pang,  and  many  a  throe, 

Keen  recollection's  direful  train. 
Must  wring  my  soul,  ere  Phoebus,  low, 

Shall  kiss  the  distant,  western  main. 

VIII. 

And  when  my  nightly  couch  I  try. 

Sore  harrass'd  out  with  care  and  griirf 
My  toil-beat  nerves,  and  tear-worn  eye. 

Keep  watchings  with  the  nightly  thief: 
Or  if  I  slumber,  fancy,  chief, 

Reigns  haggard-wild,  in  sore  affright ; 
Ev'n  day,  all-bitter,  brings  relief. 

From  sucli  a  horror-breathing  night 

IX. 

O !  thou  bright  queen,  who  o'er  th'  expanse, 
Now  highest  reign'st,  with  boundless  sway ! 

Oft  has  thy  silent-marking  glance 
Observ'd  us,  fondly-wand'ring,  stray  I 
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The  time,  unheeded,  sped  away, 
While  love's  loxurious  pulse  beat  high, 

Beneath  thy  silver-gleaming  ray. 
To  mark  the  mutual  kindling  eye. 

X. 

Oh !  scenes  in  strong  remembrance  set  1 

Scenes  never,  never,  to  return  I 
Scenes,  if  in  stupor  I  forget. 

Again  I  feel,  again  I  bum ! 
From  sv'ry  joy  and  pleasure  torn, 

life's  weary  vale  1 11  wander  through 
And  hopeless,  comfortless,  1 11  mourn 

A  aithless  woman's  broken  vow. 

VERSES  TO  AN  OLD  SWEETHEART. 

Once  fondly  lov'd,  and  still  remember'd  dear; 

Sweet  early  object  of  my  youthful  vows ! 
Accept  this  mark  of  friendship,  warm,  sincere,— 

Friendship !  't «  all  cold  duty  now  allows. 
And  when  you  read  the  simple,  artless  rhymes. 

One  friendly  sigh  for  him— he  asks  no  more,— 
Who  distant  bums  in  flaming  torrid  climes, 

Or  haply  lies  beneath  th'  Atlantic  roar. 


1^ 


A  MOTHER'S  LAMENT 

FOa  THB  DEATH  OF  HSR  SON. 

Fate  gave  the  word,  the  arrow  sped. 

And  pierc'd  my  darling's  heart ; 
And  with  him  all  the  joys  are  fled 

Life  can  to  me  imjMut. 
By  crael  hands  the  sapling  drops, 

In  dust  dishonour'd  laid : 
So  fell  the  pride  of  all  my  hopes, 

My  age's  future  shade. 
The  mother-linnet  in  the  brake 

Bewails  her  ravish'd  young ; 
So  I,  for  my  lost  darlings  sake, 

Lament  the  Uve-day  long. 
Death,  oft  I've  fear'd  thy  fatal  blow. 

Now,  fond,  I  bare  my  breast. 
Oh,  do  thou  kindly  lay  me  low 

With  him  I  love,  at  rest  I 
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WRITTEN  UNDER  VIOLENT  GRIEF. 

Accept  the  gift  a  friend  sincere 

Wad  on  thy  worth  be  pressin' ; 
Remembrance  oft  may  start  a  tear, 
But  oh  !  that  tenderness  forbear, 

Though  't  wad  my  sorrows  lessen. 

My  morning  raise  sae  clear  and  fair, 

I  thought  sair  storms  wad  never 
Bedew  the  scene ;  but  grief  and  '  're 
In  wildest  fury  hae  made  bare 

My  peace,  my  hope,  for  ever ! 

You  think  I  'm  glad ;  oh,  I  pay  wi^ 

For  a'  the  joy  I  borrow. 
In  solitude — then,  then  I  feel 
I  canna  to  mysel'  conceal 

My  deeply  ranklin'  sorrow. 

Farewell !  within  thy  bosom  free 

A  sigh  may  whiles  awaken ; 
A  tear  may  wet  thy  laughin'  e'e, 
For  Scotia's  son — ance  gay  like  thee— 

Now  hopeless,  comfortless,  forsaken ) 


DEDICATION  TO  GAVIN  HAMILTON,   Esq 

Expect  na,  sir,  in  this  narration, 
A  fleechb,  fleth'rin  dedication, 
To  roose  you  up,  an'  ca  you  guid, 
An'  sprung  o'  great  an'  noble  bluid, 
Because  ye're  surnam'd  like  His  Grace  j 
Perhaps  related  to  the  race ; 
Then  when  I  'm  tired — and  sae  are  ye, 
Wi'  mony  a  fulsome,  sinfu'  lie, 
Set  up  a  face,  how  I  stop  short. 
For  fear  your  modesty  be  hurt. 

This  may  do — maun  do,  sir,  wi'  them  wha 
Maun  please  the  great  folks  for  a  wamefu' ; 
For  me !  sae  laigh  I  needna  bow. 
For,  Lord  be  thankit,  I  can  fjough ; 
And  when  I  downa  yoke  a  naig, 
Then,  Lord  be  thankit,  I  can  beg ; 
Sae  I  shall  say,  an  that 's  nae  flatt'tin'v 
It 's  just  sic  poet,  and  sic  patron. 
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The  poet,  some  guid  angel  help  him, 
Oi  else,  I  fefit,  some  ill  ane  skelp  him, 
He  may  do  weel  for  a'  he 's  done  yet, 
But  only— he 's  no  just  begun  yet. 

The  patron  (Sir,  ye  maun  forgie  me, 
I  winna  lie,  come  what  will  o'  me), 
On  ev'ry  hand  it  will  allow'd  be, 
He 's  just— nae  better  than  he  should  be. 

I  readily  and  freely  grant 
He  downa  see  a  poor  man  want ; 
What's  no  his  ain,  he  winna  tak'  it, 
What  ance  he  says,  he  winna  break  it ; 
Ought  he  can  lend,  he  11  no  refus  't, 
Till  aft  his  guidness  is  abus'd ; 
And  rascals  whyles  that  do  him  wrang, 
Ev'n  that,  he  does  na  mind  it  lang  : 
As  master,  landlord,  husband,  father, 
He  does  na  fail  his  part  in  either. 
But  then,  nae  thanks  to  him  for  a'  that; 
Nae  godly  symptom  ye  can  ca*  that ; 
It 's  naething  but  a  milder  feature 
Of  our  poor,  sinfu',  corrupt  nature : 
Yell  get  the  best  o'  moral  works, 
•Mang  black  Gentoos  and  pagan  Turks, 
Or  hunters  wild  on  Ponotaxi, 
Wha  never  heard  of  orthodoxy. 
That  he 's  the  poor  man's  friend  in  need, 
The  gentleman  in  word  and  deed, 
It 's  no  thro'  terror  of  dmn-tion  j 
It 's  just  a  carnal  inclinatioa 

Morality,  thou  deadly  bane. 
Thy  tens  o'  thousands  thou  hast  slam ! 
Vain  is  his  hope,  whose  stay  and  trust  is 
In  moral  mercy,  truth  and  justice ! 
No— stretch  a  point  to  catch  a  plack ; 
Abuse  a  brother  to  his  back ; 
Steal  thro'  a  wimiock  frae  a  wh-re. 
But  point  the  rake  thai  tak's  the  door ; 
Be  to  the  poor  like  onie  whunstane. 
And  baud  their  noses  to  the  grunstane. 
Ply  ev'ry  art  o'  legal  thieving  ; 
No  matter,  stick  to  sound  believing. 
Learu  three-mile  pray'rs,  an'  half-mile  graces 
Wi'  weel-spread  looves,  an'  lang,  wry  faces  j 
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Grunt  up  a  solemn,  lengthen'd  groan, 
And  damn  a'  parties  but  your  own ; 
I  'U  warrant  then,  ye 're  nae  deceiver, 
A  steady,  sturdy,  staunch  believer. 

0  ye  wha  leave  the  springs  o'  Calvin, 
For  gumlie  dubs  of  your  ain  delvin'  I 
Ye  sons  of  heresy  and  error. 

Ye  '11  some  day  squeel  in  quaking  terror  1 
When  vengeance  draws  the  swoid  in  wrath, 
And  in  the  fire  throws  the  sheath ; 
When  Ruin,  with  his  sweeping  besom, 
Just  frets  till  Heav'n  commission  gies  him. 
While  o'er  the  harp  pale  Mis'ry  moans, 
And  strikes  the  ever-deep'ning  tones, 
Still  louder  shrieks,  and  heavier  groans  I 

Your  pardon,  Sir,  for  this  digression, 

1  maist  forgat  my  Dedication ; 
But  when  divinity  comes  'cross  me, 
My  readers  still  are  sure  to  lose  me. 

So,  Sir,  ye  see  't  was  nae  daft  vapour. 
But  I  maturely  thought  it  proper. 
When  a'  my  works  I  did  review, 
To  dedicate  them,  Sir,  to  you : 
Because  (ye  need  na  tak'  it  ill) 
I  thought  them  something  like  yourseP. 

Then  patronize  them  wi'  your  favour, 

And  your  petitioner  shall  ever 

I  had  amaist  said,  t\&c  pray  ; 

But  that 's  a  word  I  need  na  say : 

For  prayin'  I  hae  little  skill  o't ; 

I  'm  baith  dead-sweer,  an'  wretched  ill  o't ; 

But  I  'se  repeat  each  poor  man's  pray'r 

That  kens  or  hears  about  you,  Sir — 

••  May  ne'er  misfortune's  growling  bark, 
Howl  thro'  the  dwelling  o'  the  Clerk  ! 
May  ne'er  his  gen'rous,  honest  heart 
For  that  same  gen'rous  spirit  smart  I 
May  Kennedy's  far-hnnour'd  name 
I^ng  beet  his  hymeneal  flame, 
Till  Hamiltons,  at  least  a  dizen. 
Are  frae  their  nuptial  labours  ris;n  ; 
Five  bonnie  lasses  round  their  laUle, 
And  seven  braw  fellows  stout  an'  able 
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To  i»ve  their  king  and  country  wed, 
By  word,  or  pen,  or  pwnted  iteel ! 
May  health  and  peace,  with  mutual  raya, 
Shine  on  the  ev'ning  o'  his  days ; 
Till  his  wee  curlie  John's  ier-oe, 
When  ebbing  life  nae  mair  shall  Bow,^ 
The  last,  sad,  mournful  rite$  bestow  I 

I  will  not  wind  a  lang  conclurion 

Wi' complimentary  effusion : 

But  whilst  your  wishes  and  endeaTOurs 

Are  blett  with  fortune's  smiles  and  favourt, 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  with  leal  most  fervent, 

Your  much  indebted,  humble  servant 

But  if  (which  pow'rs  above  prevent) 

That  iron-hearted  carl,  Want, 

Attended  in  his  grim  advances, 

By  sad  mistakes  and  black  mischances, 

WhUe  hopes,  and  joys,  and  pleasures  fly  him. 

Make  you  as  poor  a  dog  as  I  am. 

Your  humble  servant  then  no  more ; 

For  who  would  humbly  serve  the  poor? 

But  by  a  poor  man's  hopes  in  heav'n  I 

While  recollection's  pow'r  is  giVn, 

If,  in  the  vale  of  humble  life, 

The  victim  sad  of  fortune's  strife, 

I,  thro'  the  tender  gushing  tear^ 

Should  recognise  my  master  dear. 

If  friendless,  low,  we  meet  together, 

Then,  Sir,  your  hand— my  fnend  and  brother  l 


ODE  TO  RUIN. 


All  hail !  inexorable  lord ! 

At  whose  destruction-breathing  word, 

The  mightiest  empires  fall ! 
Thy  cruel,  woe-delighted  train, 
The  ministers  of  grief  and  pain, 

A  sullen  welcome,  all ! 
With  stem-resolVd,  despairing  eye, 

I  see  each  aimM  dart ; 
For  one  has  cut  my  dearest  tie, 

And  quivers  in  my  heart. 
ISO 
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Then  low'ring  and  pouring, 
The  storm  no  more  I  diead ; 

Tho'  thick'ning  and  black'ning, 
Round  my  devc^ed  head. 

II. 
And  thou  grim  pow'r,  by  life  abhorr'c^ 
While  life  a  pleasure  can  afford, 
Oh  I  hear  a  wretch's  pnyer  1 
No  more  I  shrink  appaU'd,  afraid ; 
I  court,  I  b«;  thy  friendly  aid 
To  close  this  scene  of  care ! 
When  shall  my  soul,  in  silent  peacn^ 

Resign  life's  joyless  dav ; 
My  weary  heart  its  throbbings  cease^ 
Cold  mould'ring  in  the  clay  ? 
No  fear  more,  no  tear  more, 
To  stain  my  lifeless  face ; 
Enclasped,  and  graspl^ 
Within  thy  cold  embrace  I 
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A   PRAYER. 

IN    TUB    rKOSFKCT   01   DEATH. 

O  THOU  unknown,  Almighty  Cause 

Of  all  my  hope  and  fear  I 
In  whose  dread  presence,  ere  on  hour, 

Perhaps  I  must  appear ! 

If  I  have  wander'd  in  *:hosv:  paths 

Of  life  I  ought  to  shun ; 
As  something,  loudly,  in  my  breast, 

Remonstrates  I  have  done ; 

Thou  know'st  that  Thou  hast  formed  me 
With  passions  wild  and  strong ; 

And  list'ning  to  their  witching  voice 
Has  often  led  me  wrong. 

U'her'j  human  weakness  has  come  short, 

Or  frailty  ctept  aside. 
Do  Thou,  x\n  Good  !  for  such  Thou  art, 

In  shades  of  darkness  hide. 

Where  with  intention  I  have  err'd, 

No  other  plea  I  have, 
But,  Thou  art  good ;  and  Goodness  still 

Delighteth  to  forgive. 
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STANZAS. 
Km  TKi  fAW*  occiuno. 

Why  am  1  loth  to  leave  this  i  arthly  s«  t-nc? 

Have  I  so  found  it  full  of  pleasing    harms  I 
Some  drops  of  joy  with  draughts  of  ill  between : 

Some  gleams  of  sunshine  'mid  renewing  stormi 
Is  it  departing  jungs  my  soul  alarms  f 

Or  death's  unlovely,  dreary,  dark  abode  ? 
For  guilt,  for  guilt,  my  terrors  are  in  arms : 

I  tremble  to  approach  an  an^  God, 
And  justly  smart  beneath  His  stn-avci.ging  rod. 

Fain  v/ould  I  say,  "  Forgive  my  foul  offence  !" 

Fain  promise  never  more  to  disobey ; 
But  ahuuld  my  Author  health  again  dispense. 

Again  I  might  desert  fair  rlrtue's  way  : 
Again  in  folly's  path  might  go  astray ; 

Again  exalt  the  brute  and  sink  the  man ; 
Then  how  should  I  for  Heav'nly  mercy  pra>, 

Wuo  act  so  counter  Heav'nly  mercy's  plan  ? 
Who  sin  so  oft  have  moum'd,  yet  to  temptation  ran 

O  Thou  great  Govemo'-  of  all  below  I 

If  I  may  dare  a  lifted  eye  to  Thee, 
Thy  nod  can  make  the  tempest  cease  to  blow, 

Or  still  the  tumult  of  the  raging  sea : 
With  that  controlling  pow'r  assist  cv'n  me, 

Those  headlong  furious  passions  to  confine 
For  all  unfit  I  feel  my  pow'rs  to  be, 

To  rtile  their  torrent  in  ih'  allowM  line ; 
O,  aid  me  with  Thy  help,  Omnipotence  Divine  ! 

A   PRAYER, 

IXrtt  BY    THB   AUTHOR,   AT  A  RKVKRKND   FRIF%^^S  HOBSE 
IN  THB  ROOM   WHRRK  HK   SI-EfT. 


O  Thou  dread  Pow'r,  who  reign'st  abors! 

I  know  Thou  wilt  me  hear, 
UTien,  for  this  scene  of  peace  and  love, 

I  make  my  prayer  sincere. 


II. 


1  he  hoary  sire — the  mortal  stroke. 
Long,  long,  be  pleased  to  spare ' 

To  bless  his  filial  little  flock. 
And  show  what  good  men  are. 
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I 


She,  who  her  lovely  offspring  vj*% 
With  tender  hopes  and  ft  irs, 

Oh,  bless  her  with  a  mother  joyi, 
But  spare  a  mother'!;  tears 

IV. 

Their  hope — their  stay —their  dariing  jv 
In  manhood's  t.iwning  blu  h — 

Uless  him,  thou  ( xjd  of  l<>v<  :  id  truth. 
Up  to  a  parent »  wish ! 


ith, 


The  beauteous,  seraph  sister-baml. 

With  earnest  tears  I  pray, 
Thou  know'st  the  sii  res  on  ev'ry  hand — 

Guide  Thou  tlieir  steps  alwa;  ! 


VL 


Wher  soon  or  late  they  reacii  that  coast, 
O''  r  life's  rough  ocean  driv'n, 

May  they  «')oice,  no  wand'rer  lost, 
A  fanjily  in  heav'n ! 


PARAPHRASE   OF  THE   FIRST  PSALM. 

The  ma  ,  in  life  wherever  ^  ac'd, 

Hath  happiness  iji  -;tor  ^ 
Who  walks  not  in  the  wickt.,J's  way. 

Not  loams  their  guih      :)rt  ' 

Nor  from  the  seat  of  scornful  pride 

Cast.s  forth  his  ey*  -;  abrostd, 
'lir   rith  humility  am    ?  we 
walks  before  '  s  ck>d. 

Tl  =r    lan  skill  flourish  like  t  »e  trees 
Which  by  the  strea  ilet.  gr*/w 
le  fruisful  top  is  spread  on  high 
x\nd  firm  tho  root  I  clow. 

It  b"  whose  blossom  bud^  in  piilt 
Shaii  lo  the  ground  be  cast, 
\nd,  like  L  >tt  ruulieiis  si  bble,  l"sl 
Before  the  sweeping  biosL 

For  why  ?  that  God  the  good     'ore 
Hath  giv'n  them  peace  and   ost, 

But  hath  decreed  that  wicked  ineo 
Shall  ne'er  t)e  tnily  blest, 
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THE  FIRST  SIX  VERSES  OF  THE  NINETIETH 

PSALM. 

O  Thou,  the  first,  the  greatest  friend 

Of  all  the  human  race ! 
Whose  strong  right  hand  has  ever  been 

Their  stay  and  dwelling-place  I 

Before  the  mountains  heav'd  their  beads 

Beneath  Thy  forming  hand, 
Before  this  pond'rous  globe  itself, 

Arose  at  Thy  command ; 

That  Pow'r  which  rais'd  and  still  upholds 

This  universal  frame, 
From  countless,  unbeginning  time 

Was  ever  still  the  same. 

Those  mighty  periods  of  years 

Which  seem  to  us  so  vast, 
Appear  no  more  before  Thy  sight 

Than  yesterday  that 's  past. 

Thou  giv'st  the  word ;  Thy  creature,  man, 

Is  to  existence  brought ; 
Again  Thou  say'st,  "  Ye  sons  of  men. 

Return  ye  into  nought ! " 

Thou  layest  them  with  all  their  cares, 

In  everlasting  sleep ; 
As  with  a  flood  Thou  tak'st  them  off 

With  overwhelming  sweep. 

They  flourish  like  the  morning  flow'r, 

In  beauty's  pride  array'd ; 
But  long  ere  night,  cut  down,  it  lies 

All  wither'd  and  decay'd. 


A  PRAYER 

DNDZR  THB  PRESSaRB  OF  VIOLBNT  ANGOfSII. 

O  Thou  Great  Being  !  what  Thou  art 

Surpasses  me  to  know : 
Yet  sure  I  am,  that  known  to  Thee 

Are  all  Thy  works  below. 

Thy  creatiu-e  here  before  Thee  stands, 

All  wretched  and  distrest ; 
Yet  sure  those  ilb  that  wring  my  soul 

Obey  Thy  high  behest 
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Sure  Thou,  Almighty,  canst  not  9Ct 

From  cruelty  or  wrath ! 
Oh,  free  my  weary  eyes  from  tears, 

Or  close  them  fast  in  death  I 

But,  if  I  must  afflicted  be. 
To  suit  some  wise  design ; 

Then  man  my  soul  w>h  firm  resolveSi 
To  bear  and  not  repine  1 


ON  THE  BIRTH  OF  A  POSTHUMOUS  CHILD. 

Sweet  fiow'ret,  pledge  o'  meikle  love, 

And  ward  o'  mony  a  pra/r, 
What  heart  o'  stane  wad  thou  na  move^ 

Sae  helpless,  sweet,  and  fair  ] 

November  hirples  o'er  the  lea. 

Chill,  on  thy  lovely  form ; 
And  gane,  alas !  the  shelt'ring  tree 

Should  shield  thee  frae  the  storm. 

May  He  who  gives  the  rain  to  pour, 

And  wings  the  blast  to  blaw, 
Protect  thee  frae  the  driving  show'r, 

The  bitter  frost  and  snaw ! 

May  He,  the  friend  of  woe  and  want, 
Who  heals  life's  various  stounds. 

Protect  and  guard  the  mother-plant, 
And  heal  her  cruel  wounds ! 

But  late  she  flourish'd,  rooted  fast. 

Fair  on  the  summer-mom : 
Now  feebly  bends  she  in  the  blail, 

Unshelter'd  and  forlorn. 

Blest  be  thy  bloom,  thou  lovely  gem, 

Unscath'd  by  ruffian  hand  1 
And  from  thee  many  a  parent  stem 

Arise  to  deck  our  land  1 


f; 
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ADDRESS  OF  BEELZEBUB, 

TO  THI  PRBSIDENT  OP  THE  HIGHLAND  aOCIETV. 

LoNO  life,  my  Lord,  an'  health  be  yours, 
Unskaith'd  by  hunger'd  Highland  boors ; 
Lord  grant  nae  duddie  desperate  beggar, 
Wi'  dirk,  claymore,  or  rusty  trigger, 
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May  twin  auld  Scotland  o'  a  life 
She  likes — as  lambkins  like  a  knife. 
Faith,  you  and  Applecross  were  right 
To  keep  the  Highland  hounds  in  sight ; 
I  doubt  na !  they  wad  bid  nae  better 
Than  let  them  ance  out  owre  the  water ; 
Then  up  amang  thae  lakes  and  seas, 
They  11  mak'  wliat  rules  and  laws  they  please  j 
Some  daring  Hancock,  or  a  Franklin, 
May  set  their  Highland  bluid  a-ranklin' ; 
Some  Washington  again  may  head  them. 
Or  some  Montgomery,  fearless,  lead  them, 
Till  (God  knows  what  may  be  effected 
When  by  such  heads  and  hearts  directed) 
Pooir  dunghill  sons  of  dirt  and  mire 
May  to  Patrician  rights  aspire  ! 
Nae  sage  North,  now,  nor  sager  Sackvillc, 
To  watch  and  premier  o'er  the  pack  v-b, 
An'  whai-e  will  ye  get  Howes  and  Clintons 
To  bring  ihem  to  a  right  repentance, 
To  cowe  th^  rebel  generation, 
An'  save  the  honour  o'  the  nation  ? 

They  an'  be  d d !  what  right  hae  they 

To  meat  or  sleep,  or  light  o'  day  ? 
Far  less  to  riches,  pow'r,  or  freedom, 
But  what  your  lordship  likes  to  gie  them  ? 

But  hear,  my  lord !  Glengarry,  hear ! 
Your  hand 's  owre  light  on  them,  I  fear ! 
Your  factors,  grieves,  trustees,  and  bailies, 
I  canna'  say  but  they  do  gailies ; 
They  lay  aside  a'  tender  mercies. 
An'  tirl  the  hallions  to  the  birses ; 
Yet  wliile  they  're  only  poind't  and  hcrriet, 
They  '11  keep  their  stubborn  Higlilaud  spirit  ; 
But  smash  them  1  crash  them  a'  to  spalls  ! 
An'  rot  the  dyvors  i'  the  jails  ! 
The  young  dogs,  swinge  them  to  the  labour  ; 
I^t  wark  an'  hunger  mak'  them  sob^r ! 
The  hizzies,  if  they  're  aughtlins  fawsoi/;,. 
Let  them  in  Drury-iane  be  lesson'd  ! 
An'  if  the  wiveS  an'  dirty  brats 
E'en  thigger  at  your  doors  an'  yett% 
Flaifan  wi'  duds  an  grey  wi'  beas', 
Fiightin'  awa  your  deucks  an'  geese, 
Get  out  a  horsewhip  or  a  jowler. 
The  laiigest  thong,  the  fiercest  growler, 
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And  gar  the  tatter'd  gypsies  pack 
Wi'  a^  their  bastards  on  their  back ! 
Go  on,  my  Lord !  I  lang  to  meet  yofo. 
An'  in  my  house  at  hame  to  greet  you ; 
Wi'  common  lords  ye  shann?  mingle, 
The  benmost  neuk  beside  the  ingle, 
At  my  right  han'  assign'd  your  seat 
Tween  Herod's  hip  an'  Polycrate, — 
Or  if  you  on  your  station  tarrow, 
Between  Alm^;ro  and  Pizarro, 
A  se-*,  I  'm  sure  ye  're  well  deservin  t ; 
An'  till  ye  come — Your  humble  servant, 

Beelzebub. 
funt  \st,  Anno  Mundi,  S79a 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  SIR  JAMES  HUNTER 
BLAIR. 

The  lamp  of  day,  with  ill-presaging  glare, 

Dim,  cloudy,  sunk  beneath  the  western  wave ; 

Th'  inconstant  blast  howl'd  thro'  the  dark'ning  air, 
And  hollow  whistl'd  in  the  rocky  cave. 

Lone  as  I  wander'd  by  each  cliff  and  dell, 
Once  the  lov'd  haunts  of  Scotia's  royal  train  ; 

Or  raus'd  where  limpid  streams,  once  haJlow'd  well. 
Or  mould'ring  ruins  mark  the  sacred  Fane. 

Th'  increasing  blast  roar'd  round  the  beetling  rocks, 
The  clouds,  swift-wing'd,  flew  o'er  the  starry  sky, 

The  groaning  trees  untimely  shed  their  locks, 
And  shooting  meteors  caught  the  startled  eye. 

The  paly  moon  rose  in  the  livid  east, 
And  'mong  the  cliffs  disclos'd  a  stately  form, 

In  weeds  of  woe,  that  frantic  beat  her  breast, 
And  mix'd  her  wailings  with  the  raving  storm. 

Wild  to  m^  heart  the  filial  pulses  glow, 
T  was  Caledonia's  trophied  shield  I  view'd : 

Her  form  majestic  droop'd  in  pensive  woe. 
The  lightning  of  her  eye  in  tears  imbued. 

Revers'd  that  spear,  redoubtable  in  war, 
Reclined  th.it  banner,  erst  in  fields  unfuri'd, 

Tliat  like  a  deaihful  meteor  gleam'd  afar. 

And  brav'd  the  mighty  monarchs  of  the  world  — 
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"  My  patriot  son  fills  an  untimely  grave  I  * 

With  accents  wild  and  lifted  arms  she  cried ; 

"  Low  lies  the  hand  that  oft  was  stretched  to  save, 
Ix)w  lies  the  lieart  that  swell'd  with  iicnest  pride ! 

"  A  weeping  country  joins  a  widow's  tear, 

The  helpless  poor  mix  with  the  orphan's  cry ; 
The  drooping  arts  surround  their  patron's  bier, 
And  grateful  science  heaves  the  heart-felt  sigh  !— 

**  I  saw  my  sons  resume  their  ancient  fire ; 
I  saw  fair  freedom's  blossoms  richly  blow : 
But  ati !  how  hope  is  bom  but  to  expire ! 
Relentless  fate  has  laid  theu:  guardian  low. — 

"  My  patriot  falls,  but  shall  he  lie  unsung, 

While  empty  greatness  saves  a  worthless  name  ? 
No ;  every  muse  shall  join  her  tuneful  tongue, 
And  future  ages  hear  his  growing  tame. 

"And  I  will  join  a  mother's  tender  cares, 

Thro'  future  times  to  make  his  virtues  last ; 
That  distant  years  may  boast  of  other  Blairs ! " 
She  said,  and  vanish'd  with  the  sweeping  blast. 


TO  MISS  FERRIER, 

BWCUMINO  THS  BLBCV  ON  S»  J.   H.   BLAIK. 

Nae  heathen  name  shall  I  prefix 

Frae  Pindus  or  Parnassus ; 
Auld  Reekie  dings  them  a'  to  stklti. 

For  rhyme-inspiring  lasses. 

Jove's  tunefu'  dochters  three  timf  s  three 
Made  Homer  deep  their  debtor ; 

But,  gi'en  the  body  half  an  e'e, 
Nine  Ferriers  wad  done  better  I 

Last  day  ray  mind  was  in  a  bo|^ 
Down  George's  Strert  I  %Um4  ) 

A  creeping,  cauld,  pfo<»ic  fog 
My  very  senses  dcxted. 

Do  what  I  dougltf  «  set  her  fre^ 

My  saul  k?  in  tiie  mire ; 
Ye  turned  a  neok —  I  saw  youv  «'*— 

She  took  the  wing  like  fire  i 
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The  mournfu'  sang  I  here  enclose, 

In  gratitude  I  send  you ; 
And  wish  and  pray,  in  rhyme  sincere, 

A'  guid  things  may  attend  you. 

LINES   WRITTEN   ON  A   BANK-NOTE. 

Wae  worth  thy  power,  thou  cursed  leaf  I 
Fell  source  o'  a'  my  woe  and  grief  J 
For  lack  o'  thee  I  've  lost  my  lass ! 
For  lack  o'  thee  I  scrimp  my  glass. 
I  see  the  children  of  affliction 
Unaided,  thro'  thy  curs'd  restriction. 
I  ve  seen  the  oppressor's  cruel  smile, 
Anud  his  hapless  victim's  spoil, 
And,  for  thy  potence,  vainly  wish'd 
To  crush  the  villain  in  the  dust. 

For  lack  o'  thee,  I  leave  this  much-lov'd  shore. 

Never,  perhaps,  to  greet  auld  Scotland  more. 

R.  B. — Kylt. 

REMORSE. 

A  FRAGMBNT. 

Of  all  the  numerous  ills  that  hurt  our  peace, 

That  press  the  soul,  or  wring  the  mind  with  anguish. 

JBcyond  comparison,  the  worst  are  those 

That  to  our  foUy  or  our  guilt  we  owe. 

In  every  other  circumstance,  the  mind 

Has  this  to  say—"  It  was  no  deed  of  mine :  " 

But  when,  to  all  the  evil  of  misfortune, 

This  sting  is  added— "Blame  thy  foolish  self." 

Or,  worser  far,  the  pangs  of  keen  remorse- 

I  he  torturing,  gnawing  consciousness  of  guilt— 

Of  guilt,  perhaps,  where  we've  involved  others. 

The  young,  the  innocent,  who  fondly  lo'ed  us 

Nay,  more— that  very  love  their  cause  of  ruin  ! 

Oh,  burning  hell !  in  al!  thy  store  of  torments, 

1  here  s  not  a  keener  lash  1 

Lives  there  a  man  so  firm,  who,  while  his  heart 

I;^eels  all  the  bitter  horrors  of  his  crime. 

Can  reason  down  its  agonizing  throbs  : 

And,  after  proper  purpose  of  amendment. 

Can  firmly  force  his  jarring  thoughts  to  peace? 

Uh,  happy,  happy,  enviable  man  ! 

Oh,  glurious  magnanimity  of  soul  J 
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LINES  ON  MEETING  WITH  LORD  DAER 

Thife  wot  ye  all  whom  it  concerns, 
I,  Rhymer  Robin,  alias  Bums, 

October  twenty-third, 
A  ne'er-to-be-forgotten  day ! 
Sae  far  I  sprachl'd  up  the  brae, 

I  dinner'd  wi'  a  Lord. 

I  've  been  at  drucken  writers'  feasts, 
Nay,  been  bitch-fou  'mang  godly  priests ; 

(Wi'  rev'rence  be  it  spoken !) 
I  've  even  join'd  the  honour'd  jorum. 
When  mighty  Squireships  o'  the  quorum. 

Their  hydra  drouth  did  sloken. 

But  wi*  a  Lord ! — stand  out,  my  shin ! 
A  Lord— a  Peer— an  Earl's  son  !— 

Up  higher  yet,  my  bonnet  I 
An'  sic  a  Lord !— lang  Scotch  ells  tv/a. 
Our  Peerage  he  o'erlooks  them  a', 

As  I  look  o'er  my  sonnet. 

But,  oh !  for  Hogarth's  magic  pow'r ! 
To  show  Sir  Bardie's  willyart  glow'r, 

An'  how  he  star'd  an'  stommer'd  I 
Whengoavan,  as  if  led  wi'  branks. 
An'  stumpan  on  his  ploughman  shanks, 

He  in  the  parlour  hammer'd. 

To  meet  good  Stuart  little  pain  is. 
Or  Scotia's  sacred  Demosthenes, 

Thinks  I,  they  are  but  men  1 
But  Bums,  my  Lord— guid  G-d !  I  doited ! 
My  knees  on  ane  anither  knoited. 

As  faultering  I  gaed  ben ! 

I  sidling  shelter'd  in  a  neuk. 
An'  at  his  lordship  steal't  a  look. 

Like  some  portentous  omen ; 
Except  good  sense  an'  social  glee. 
An'  (what  surpris'd  me)  modesty, 

I  marked  nought  uncommon. 

I  watch'd  the  symptoms  o'  the  great, 
The  gentle  pride,  the  lordly  state, 

The  arrogant  assuming ; 
The  fient  a  pride,  nae  pride  had  he. 
Nor  sauce,  nor  state,  that  I  could  see, 

M;^  than  an  honest  plou^maa 
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Then  from  his  Lordship  I  shall  learn 
Henceforth  to  meet,  with  wiconcem, 

One  rank  as  weel  's  another; 
Nae  honest,  worthy  man  need  care. 
To  meet  wi'  noble,  youthful  Daer, 

For  he  but  meets  a  brother. 


ELEGY  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  ROBERT 
DUNDAS,  Esq.,  OF  ARNISTON. 

LATK  LORD  FKBSIDKNT  OF  THK  COURT  OP  SESSION. 

Lone  on  the  bleaky  hills  the  straying  flocks 
Shun  the  fierce  storms  among  the  sheltertng''rocks ; 
Down  foam  the  rivulets,  red  with  dashing  rains ; 
The  gathering  floods  burst  o'er  the  distant  plains ; 
Beneath  the  blast  the  leafless  forests  groan  ; 
The  hollow  caves  return  a  sullen  moan. 

Ye  hills,  ye  plains,  ye  forests,  and  ye  caves, 
Ye  howling  winds,  and  wintry-swelling  waves ! 
Unheard,  unseen,  by  human  ear  or  eye, 
Sad,  to  your  sympathetic  scenes  I  fly ; 
Where,  to  the  whistling  blast  and  waters'  roar 
Pale  Scotia's  recent  wound  I  may  deplore. 

O  heavy  loss,  thy  country  ill  could  bear  I 

A  loss  these  evil  days  can  ne'er  repair ! 

Justice,  the  high  vicegerent  of  her  God, 

Her  doubtful  balance  ey'd,  and  sway'd  her  rod ; 

She  heard  the  tidings  of  the  fatal  blow, 

And  sunk,  abandon'd  to  the  wildest  woe. 

Wrongs,  injuries,  from  many  a  darksome  den, 
Now  gay  in  hope  explore  the  paths  of  men : 
See,  from  his  cavern,  grim  Oppression  rise. 
And  throw  on  Poverty  his  cruel  eyes ; 
Keen  on  the  helpless  victim  see  him  fly, 
And  stifle,  dark,  the  feebly-bursting  cry : 

Mark  ruffian  Violence,  distained  with  crimes, 
Rousing  elate  in  these  degenerate  times ; 
View  unsuspecting  Innocence  a  prey, 
As  guileful  Fraud  points  out  the  erring  way : 
While  subtile  litigation's  pliant  tongue 
The  life-blood  equal  sucks  of  Right  and  Wrong . 
Hark  !  injur'd  Want  recounts  th*  unlisten'd  tale, 
And  much-wrong'd  Mis'ry  pours  th'  unpitied  wail ! 
I6i 
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Ye  dark  waste  hillt,  and  brown  unsightly  pUiniL 
To  you  I  sing  my  grief-inspired  strains : 
Ye  tempests,  rage  I  ye  turbid  torrents,  roU  I 
Ye  suit  the  joyless  tenw  of  my  souL 
Life's  social  haunts  and  pleasures  I  resign, 
Be  nameless  wilds  and  lonely  wanderings  mine, 
lo  mourn  the  woes  my  country  must  endure. 
That  wound  degenerate  ages  cannot  cure. 

ON  READING  IN  A  NEWSPAPER  THE  DEATH 

OF  JOHN  M'LEOD,  Esq. 

■aoraaa  to  a  yoono  lady,  a  pa«ticola«  raiSNO  or 

TH«  ADTHOt. 

Sad  thy  tale,  thou  idle  page, 

And  rueful  thy  alarms : 
Death  tears  the  brother  of  her  love 

From  Isabella's  arms. 

Sweetly  deckt  with  pearly  dew 

The  morning  rose  may  blow ; 
But,  cold  successive  noontide  blasts 

May  lay  its  beauties  low. 

Fair  on  Isabella's  mom 

The  sun  propitious  smil'd ; 
But,  long  ere  noon,  succeeding  clouds 

Succeeding  hopes  beguil'd. 

Fate  oft  tears  the  bosom  chords 

That  Nature  finest  strung : 
So  Isabella's  heart  was  form'd, 

^Jid  so  that  heart  was  wrung. 

Dread  Omnipotence,  alone, 

Can  heal  the  wound  He  gave ; 
Can  point  the  brimful  grief-worn  eyes 

To  scenes  beyond  the  grave. 

Virtue's  blossoms  there  shall  blow, 

And  fear  no  with'ring  blast ; 
There  Isabella's  spotless  worth 

Shall  happy  be  at  last. 
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TO  CHLORIS. 

T  IS  Friendship's  pledge,  my  young,  fair  friend, 

Nor  thou  the  gift  refuse. 
Nor  with  unwilling  ear  attend 

The  moralizing  muse. 

Since  thou,  in  all  thy  youth  and  charms, 

Must  bid  the  wurld  adieu, 
(A  world  'gainst  peace  in  constant  arms) 

To  join  the  friendly  few. 

Since,  thy  gay  mom  of  life  o'ercast, 

Chill  came  the  tempest's  lour  ; 
(And  ne'er  misfortune's  eastern  blast 

Did  nip  a  fairer  flower.) 

Since  life's  gay  scenes  must  charm  no  more, 

Still  much  is  left  behind ; 
Still  nobler  wealtl)  hast  thou  in  store — 

The  comforts  of  the  mind ! 

Thine  is  the  self-approving  glow, 

On  conscious  honour's  part ; 
And,  dearest  gift  of  heaven  below. 

Thine  friendship's  truest  heart 

The  joys  refin'd  of  sense  and  taste. 

With  every  muse  to  rove  : 
And  doubly  were  the  poet  blest, 

These  joys  could  he  improve. 


POETICAL    INSCRIPTION, 

FOR   AN  ALTAK  TO  INDKPBNDKN'CS. 

Thou  of  an  independent  mind, 
With  soui  resolv'd,  with  soul  resign'd ; 
Prepar'd  Power's  proudest  frown  to  brave. 
Who  wilt  not  be,  nor  have,  a  slave ; 
Virtue  aloni  who  dost  revere, 
Thy  own  reproach  alone  dost  fear, 
Approach  this  shrine,  and  worship  here. 


II 

II 
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TBi  POBTICAL  WORKS  OF  HOBERT  BURKS. 
ON  SENSIBILITY. 

TO  MV  DKAK  AND  MVCH  HONOOtlO  rBIBNO,  MSt.  DONtjOr 
or  DUNIXJP. 

Sensibility,  how  channing, 

Thou,  my  Triend,  canst  truly  tell  • 

But  distress,  with  horrors  arming, 
Thou  hast  also  known  too  wt-II ! 

Fairest  flower,  behold  the  lily, 
Blooming  in  the  sunny  ray : 

Let  the  blast  sweep  o'er  the  valley, 
See  it  prostrate  on  the  clay. 

Hear  the  wood-lark  charm  the  forest, 

Toiling  o'er  his  little  joys : 
Hapless  bird !  a  prey  the  surest, 

To  each  pirate  of  the  skies. 

Dearly  bought,  the  hidden  treasure 

Finer  feelings  can  bestow ; 
Chords  that  vibrate  sweetest  pleasure 

Thrill  the  deepest  notes  of  woe. 

FICKLE  FORTUNK 

Though  fickle  fortune  has  deceived  me, 
She  promis'd  fair  and  perform'd  but  ill ; 

Of  mistress,  friends,  and  wealth  bereav'd  me, 
Yet  I  bear  a  heart  shall  support  me  still. 

1 11  act  with  prudence  as  far 's  I  'm  able, 

But,  if  success  I  must  never  find 
Then  come  misj  ortune,  I  bid  thee  welcome, 
I'll  meti  thee  with  an  undaunted  mind. 

VERSES  10  MISS  GRAHAM,  OF  FINTRAY. 

WITH  A  FKBSBNT  OF  SONGS. 

Here,  where  the  Scottish  muse  immortal  L'ves, 

In  sacred  strains  and  tuneful  numbers  join'd, 
Accept  the  gift;  -tho'  humble  he  who  gives. 

Rich  is  the  tribute  of  the  giateful  mind. 
So  may  no  ruffian  feeling  in  thy  breast, 

Discordant  iur  thy  bosom-chords  among 
But  Peace  attune  thy  gentle  soul  to  rest, 

Or  Love,  ecstatic,  wake  his  seraoh  song  I 
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THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  ROBERT  BURNS. 

Or  Pity's  notes,  iu  luxury  of  tears, 
As  modest  Want  the  tale  of  woe  reveab ; 

While  conscious  Virtue  all  the  strain  endears. 
And  bcaven-born  Piet   her  sanction  seals. 


SONNET  ON  THE  DEATH  OF 
ROBERT  RIDDEL,   Esq.,  OF  GI.ENRH)DEL. 
April,  1794. 

No  more,  ye  warblers  of  the  wood — no  more  I 
Nor  pour  your  descant,  gratine,  on  my  soul : 
Thou  young-eyed  Spring,  gay  m  thy  verdant  stole, 
More  welcome  were  to  me  grim  Winter's  wildest  roar. 
How  can  ye  charm,  ye  flow'rs,  with  all  your  dyes  ? 
Ye  blow  upon  the  sod  that  wraps  my  friend  ! 
How  can  I  to  the  tuneful  strain  attend  ? 

That  strain  flows  round  th'  untimely  tomb  where  Riddel  lies  I 

Yes,  pour,  ye  warblers,  pour  the  notes  of  woe  1 
And  soothe  the  Virtues  weeping  on  his  bier : 
The  Man  of  Worth,  who  has  not  left  his  peer, 

Is  'n  his  "  narrow  house  "  for  ever  darkly  low. 

Thee,  Spring,  again  with  joy  shall  others  greet, 

Me,  mem'rjr  of  my  loss  will  only  meet 


SONNET  ON   HEARING  A  THRUSH   SING   IN 
A    MORNING   WALK. 

WRITTEH  JANUARY  SSTH,    1793,   THB    BIRTHDAY   OF  THR   AUTHOR. 

Sing  on,  sweet  Thrush,  upon  the  leafless  bough 

Sing  on,  sweet  bird,  I  listen  to  thy  strain  : 

See,  aged  Winter,  'mid  his  surly  reign. 
At  thy  blithe  carol  clears  his  furrow'd  brow. 

So  in  lone  Poverty's  dominion  drear, 

Sits  meek  Content  with  light  unanxious  heart, 
Welcomes  the  rapid  moments,  bids  them  part, 

Nor  asks  if  they  bring  aught  to  hope  or  fear. 

I  thank  thee,  Author  of  this  opeiiing  day  ! 

Thou  whose  bright  sun  now  gilds  the  orient  skies ! 

Riches  denied,  thy  boon  was  purer  joys, 
What  wealth  could  never  give  nor  take  away  ! 

Vet  come,  thou  child  of  poverty  and  care 
The  mite  high  Heav'n  bestow'd,  that  mite  with  thee  111  share 
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TBM  KMTKAL  WQkXS  OP  ROBURT  BURNS. 


TRB  RIGHTS  KS9  WOMAN. 

AN  OCCASIONAL  ADOBIM  ^rOKIN  BY  MftM  rONTBNCLM  ON  HI 

BKNXFIT    NiaWT. 

l^HiLK  Europe'i  eye  it  fix'd  on  mightv  thinfi^ 
The  ijte  ':f  empires  and  the  fall  ot  kingi ; 
While  quack*  of  State  roust  each  produce  his  plan, 
And  even  chil'lron  lisp  the  Rights  erf"  M«n ; 
Amid  this  mighty  fuss,  just  let  me  menuon, 
The  Rights  of  Woman  merit  some  att<*ntioB. 

Fli«,  in  tho  sex«^'  intermix'd  connaxiun, 
One  sacred  Right  of  Woman  is,  protection, 
The  tender  flower  tliat  lifts  its  head,  elate, 
HeUdess,  must  fait  :>efore  the  bksts  of  fate^ 
Sunk  on  the  earth,  defac'd  its  lovely  f<»in, 
Unless  yaur  shelter  ward  th'  impendii^  stoi>.n. 

Our  Second  Right  —but  needless,  here  is  caution, 
To  keep  that  rigw  invio^ate's  the  fashion, 
Each  man  of  vmm  has  ;   so  full  before  him, 
He  'd  die  before  he  J  wrong  it — 't  is  decorum- 
There  was,  indeed,  an  tar  less  polish'd  days, 
A  time,  when  rough,  rude  man  had  naughty  ways ; 
Would  swagger,  swear,  get  drunk,  kick  up  a  riot, 
Nay,  even  thus  invade  a  lady's  quiet ! — 

Now,  thank  our  otars !  these  Gothic  times  are  fled, 
Now,  well-bred  msn — and  ye  are  all  -.veil-fared ! — 
Most  justly  think  (and  we  arc  much  the  gainers) 
Such  conduct,  neither  ^irit,  wit,  nor  manners. 

For  Right  the  third,  our  last,  our  best,  our  dearest. 
That  right  to  fluttering  female  hearts  the  nearest, 
Which  even  the  Rights  of  Kings  in  low  prostration 
Most  humbly  own — 't  is  dear,  dear  admiration  I 
In  that  blest  sphere  alone  we  live  and  move ; 
There  taste  that  life  of  life— immortal  love. — 
Smiles,  glances,  sighs,  lears,  fits,  flirtations,  airs, 
'Gainst  such  a  host  what  flinty  savage  dares — 
\\^en  awful  Beauty  joins  with  al*  Iter  charms. 
Who  is  so  rash  as  rise  in  reb*el  arms  ? 

But  truce  with  kings,  and  truce  with  constitutions, 
With  bloody  armaments  and  revolutions  1 
Let  Majesty  your  first  attention  summon, 
Ah !  ja  ira  I  the  iiAjresxr  of  woman  I 
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THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OP  ROBERT  BVRif^. 
VERSES  TO  JOHN  MAXWEIJ^  OF  TERRAUGHTY. 

ON   HIS   RlllTHdAY. 

Hbalth  to  rhe  Maxwell's  vet'ran  chief 
Health,  aye  utisour'd  by  care  or  grief: 
Iivqrir'd,  1 1  um'd  Fate'*'  sybil  ieaf 

This  latal  morn  j 
I  see  thy  life  is  stuff  o'  prief, 

Scarce  quite  hnU  worn.— 

This  day  thou  metes  threescore  ftlevcr*, 
And  I  can  l^U  that  bounteous  Heaven 
(The  second    ght,  ye  ken,  is  given 

To  ilka  Poet) 
On  thee  a  tack  o'  seven  timea  seven 

Will  yet  bestow  it 

If  envious  buckles  view  wi'  sorrow 

Thy  lengthen'd  days  on  this  blest  morrow, 

May  desolation's  langteeth'd  harrow, 

Nine  miles  an  hour, 
Rake  them,  like  Sodom  and  Gomorrah, 

In  brunstane  stoure — 
But  for  thy  friends,  and  they  are  mony, 
Baith  honest  mci   and  lasses  bonnie, 
May  couthie  fortune,  kind  and  rannie, 

In  socia!  glee, 
Wi'  mornings  blythe  and  e^nings  funny, 

Bless  ti    m  und  thee! 
Farcweel,  auld  birkie  I    Lord  be  near  ye, 
And  then  the  Dell  he  daur  na  steer  ye : 
Your  friends  aye  love,  your  faes  aye  fear  ye  j 

For  me,  sliamc  fa'  me, 
If  niest  my  li  ait  I  dinna  wear  ye. 

While  Burns  they  ca'  mc  I 


A  VISION. 

As  I  stood  by  yon  roofless  tower, 

AVhere  the  wa'-flower  scents  the  dewy  air, 

Where  the  howlet  mourns  in  her  ivy  bower, 
And  tells  the  midnight  moon  her  care  j 

The  winds  were  L-id,  the  air  was  still, 
The  stars  they  shot  alang  the  sky  j 

The  fox  was  howling  on  the  hill, 
And  the  distant-echoing  glens  reply. 
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The  stream,  adown  its  hazelly  path, 

Was  rusliing  by  the  niin'd  wa's, 
Hasting  to  join  the  sweeping  Nith, 

Whose  distant  roaring  swells  and  fa's. 

The  cauld  blue  north  was  streaming  forth 
Her  lights,  wi'  hissing,  eerie  din : 

Athort  the  Uft  they  start  and  shift, 
Like  fortune's  favours,  tint  as  win. 

By  heedless  chance  I  tum'd  mine  eyes. 
And,  by  the  moonbeam,  shook  to  see 

A  stem  and  stalwart  ghaist  arise, 
Attir'd  as  minstrels  wont  to  be. 

Had  I  a  statue  been  o'  stane. 

His  daring  look  had  daunted  me ; 
And  on  his  bonnet  grav'd  was  plain, 

The  sacred  posie— "  Liberty  I " 
And  frae  his  harp  sic  strains  did  flow. 

Might  rous'd  the  slumb'nng  dead  to  hear : 
But,  oh !  it  was  a  tale  of  woe, 

As  ever  met  a  Briton's  ear ! 

He  sang  wi'  joy  this  former  day. 
He,  weeping,  wail'd  his  latter  times ; 

But  what  he  said  it  was  nae  play, — 
I  winna  ventur*!  in  my  rhymes. 


EXTEMPORE  ON  SOME  COMMEMORATIONS 
OF  THOMSON. 

Dost  thou  not  rise,  indignant  shade. 

And  smile  wi'  spurning  scorn, 
When  they  wha  wad  hae  starved  thy  life, 

Thy  senseless  turf  adorn  ? 
Helpless,  alrne,  thou  clamb  the  brae, 

Wi'  mickle  honest  toil, 
And  claught  the  unfading  garland  there— 

Thy  sair-won,  rightful  spoil. 

And  wear  it  there !  and  call  aloud 

This  axiom  undoubted — 
Would  thou  hae  Nobles'  patronage  ? 

First  learn  to  I've  without  it ! 
To  whom  hae  much,  more  shall  be  given, 

Is  every  great  man's  faith  ; 
But  he,  the  helpless,  needful  wretch, 

Shall  lose  the  mite  he  hath. 
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THE  POETICAL  WORXS  OF  ROBERT  BURNS. 
ADDRESS  TO  THE  SHADE  OF  THOMSON, 

Oa  CKOWNIlfO  HIS  BDST;  AT  EONAM,  ROXBOKOHSHiaC,  WITH  lAV*. 

Whilb  virgin  Spring,  by  Eden's  flood, 

iJnfolds  her  tender  mantle  green, 
Or  pranks  the  sod  in  frolic  moo^ 

Or  tunes  Eolian  strains  between : 

While  Summer,  with  a  matron  grace, 
Retreats  to  Dryburgh's  cooling  shade, 

Yet  oft,  delighted,  stops  *o  trace 
The  progress  of  the  spiky  blade : 

While  Autumn,  benefactor  kind, 

By  Tweed  erects  his  aged  head,  . 

And  sees,  with  self-approving  mind, 

Each  creature  on  his  bounty  fed  : 

Wnile  maniac  Winter  rages  o'er 

The  hills  whence  classic  Yarrow  flows, 
Rousing  the  turbid  torrent's  roar, 

Or  sweeping,  wild,  a  waste  of  snows : 
So  long,  sweet  Poet  of  the  year ! 

Shall  bloom  that  wreath  thou  well  hast  won , 
While  Scotia,  with  exulting  tear, 

Proclaims  that  Thomson  was  her  son. 


LINES  SENT  TO  SIR  JOHN  WHITEFOORD,  Bart., 
OF  WHITEFOORD, 

WITH   "THB   lament   FOR  THB  KARL  OF   Gt.ENCAIRN." 

Thou,  who  thy  honour  as  thy  God  rever'st. 

Who,  save  thy  mind's  reproach,  nought  earthly  fear'st, 

To  thee  this  votive  offering  I  impart, 

The  tearful  tribute  of  a  broken  heart. 

The  friend  thou  valued'st,  I,  the  patron,  loved ; 

His  -7orth,  his  honour,  all  the  world  approv'd. 

We  '11  mourn  till  we,  too,  go  as  he  has  gone. 

And  tread  the  dreary  path  to  that  dark  worid  unknown. 
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ELEGY  ON   MISS    BURNET,   OF   MONBODDO. 

Life  ne'er  exulted  in    o  rich  a  prize 
As  Burnet,  lovely  froi .  her  native  skies ; 
Nor  envious  death  so  triumph'd  m  a  blow, 
As  that  which  laid  th'  accomplish'd  Burnet  low. 
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Thy  form  and  mind,  sweet  ouud,  can  I  forget? 

In  richest  ore  the  br^test  jewel  set  1 

In  thee,  high  Heav'n  above  was  truest  shown. 

As  by  his  noblest  «rork  the  Godhead  best  is  known. 

In  vain  ye  flaunt  in  summer's  pride,  ye  groves ; 

Thou  crystal  streamlet  with  thy  flow'ry  shore. 
Ye  woodland  choir  that  chant  your  idle  loves. 

Ye  cease  to  charm — Eliza  is  no  more  I 

Ye  heathy  wastes,  immix'd  with  reedy  fens ; 

Ye  mossy  streams,  with  sedge  and  rushes  stor'd , 
Ye  rugged  cliffs,  o'erhanging  dreary  glens, 

To  you  I  fly,  ye  with  my  soul  accord. 
Princes,  whose  cumb'rous  pride  was  all  their  worth, 
'     Shall  venal  lays  their  pompous  exit  hail  ? 
And  thou,  sweet  excellence !  forsake  our  earth. 

And  not  a  muse  in  honest  grief  bewail  ? 

We  saw  thee  shine  in  youth  and  beauty's  pride, 
And  virtue's  light,  that  beams  beyond  the  spheres  j 

But,  like  the  sun  eclipsed  at  morning  tide. 
Thou  left  us  darkling  m  a  world  of  tears. 

The  parent's  heart  that  nestled  fond  In  thee. 
That  heart  how  sunk,  a  prey  to  grief  and  care 

So  deckt  the  v/oodbine  sweet  yon  aged  tree ; 
So  from  it  ravish'd,  leaves  it  bleak  and  bare. 


TO  JOHN  TAYLOR. 

With  Pegasus  upon  a  day, 

Apollo  weary  flying, 
Through  frosty  hills  the  journey  lay, 

On  foot  the  way  was  plying. 

Poor  slipshod  giddy  Pegasus 

Was  but  a  sorry  walker  ; 
To  Vulcan  then  Apollo  goes, 

To  get  a  frosty  calker. 

Obliging  Vulcan  fell  to  work, 
Threw  by  his  coat  and  bonnet. 

And  did  Sol's  business  in  a  crack  ; 
Sol  paid  him  with  a  sonnet. 

Ye  Vulcan's  sons  of  Wanlockhead 

Pity  my  sad  disaster ; 
My  Pegasus  is  poorly  shod — 

1 11  pay  you  like  my  master. 


na  POETICAL  WOKKS  OF  MOBBMT  BURNS, 
THE  LADDIES   BV  THE   BANKS   O*  NITH. 

AK   BLKCTION   BALLAD. 
TiiMB— &>  mmd  tMw  iktm  d. 

The  laddies  by  the  banks  o'  Nith, 
Wad  trust  his  Grace  wi'  a',  Jamie, 

But  he  '11  sair  them  as  he  sair'd  the  king, 
Turn  tail  and  rin  awa,  Jamie. 

CHOKUS. 

Up  and  waur  them  a',  Jamie^ 

Up  and  waur  them  a' ; 
The  Johnstones  hae  the  guidin'  o  't, 

Ye  turncoat  Whigs,  awa, 

Tlie  day  he  stude  his  country's  friend, 

Or  gied  her  faes  a  claw,  Jamie, 
Or  frae  puir  man  a  blessin'  wan, 

That  day  the  duke  ne'er  saw,  Jamie. 

But  wha  is  he,  the  country's  boast  ? 

Like  him  there  is  na  twa,  Jamie ', 
There 's  no  a  callant  tents  the  kye, 

But  kens  o'  Westerha',  Jamie. 

To  end  the  wark  here's  Whistlebirk, 

Lang  may  his  whistle  blaw,  Jamie ; 
And  Maxwell  true  o'  sterling  blue. 
And  we  '11  be  Johnstones  a',  Jamie. 
Up  and  w.;ur  them  a',  Jamie, 
Up  and  waur  them  a' ; 
The  Johnstones  hae  the  guidin'  o't. 
Ye  turncoat  Whigs,  awa. 


ELEGY   ON   PEG  NICHOLSON. 

Peg  Nicholson  was  a  good  bay  mare, 

As  ever  trode  on  aim ; 
But  now  she's  floating  down  the  Niih, 

And  past  the  mouth  o'  Cairn. 

Peg  Nicholson  was  a  good  bay  mare, 
And  rode  through  thick  and  thin  ; 

But  now  she 's  floating  down  the  Nith, 
And  wanting  even  the  skin. 
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Peg  Nicholson  was  a  gcod  bay  mare, 

And  ance  she  bore  a  priest ; 
But  now  she 's  floating  down  the  Nith, 

For  Solway  fish  a  feast. 
Peg  Nicholson  was  a  good  bay  mare, 

And  the  priest  he  lode  her  sair ; 
And  much  oppress'd  and  bruis'd  she  was, 

As  priest-nd  cattle  are,  etc.,  etc 


ELEGY  ON  CAPTAIN   MATTHEW   HENDERSON 

A  GKMTLBMAN    WHO  HKLU  THB    PATBNT  FOR   HIS   HONOURS 
lUMEDIATKLV    FROM   ALMIGHTY   GOD. 

"ShouM  the  poor  be  flattered  f— SHAKSrcAm. 

O  Death  1  thou  tyrant  fell  and  bloody  ! 

The  meikle  devil  wi'  a  woodie 

Haurl  thee  hame  to  his  black  smiddie, 

O'er  hurcheon  hides, 
And  like  stock-fish  come  o'er  his  studdie 

Wi'  thy  auld  sides  ! 
He 's  gane !  he 's  gane !  he 's  frae  us  torn  1 
The  ae  best  fellow  e'er  was  born  ! 
Thee,  Matthew,  Nature's  sel'  shall  mourn 

By  wood  and  wild, 
Where,  haply.  Pity  strays  forlorn, 

Frae  man  exil'd  I 

Ye  hills !  near  neebors  o'  the  starns, 
That  proudly  cock  your  cresting  cairns  I 
Ye  diffs,  the  haunts  of  sailing  yearns, 

Where  echo  slumbers  I 
Come  join,  ye  Nature's  stui  Jiest  bairns, 

My  wailing  numbers ! 

Mourn,  ilka  grove  the  cushat  kens ! 

Ye  haz'ly  shaws  and  briery  dens  ! 

Ye  burnies,  wimplin'  down  your  glens, 

Wi'  toddlin'  din, 
Or  foaming  Strang,  wi'  hasty  stens, 

Frae  lin  to  lin  I 
Mourn,  Utile  harebells  o'er  the  lea; 
Ye  stately  foxgloves  fair  to  see ; 
Ye  woodbines,  hanging  bonnilie 

In  scented  bowrs',* 
Ye  roses  on  your  thorny  tree, 

The  first  o'  fiow'rs. 
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At  dawn,  when  ev^  grassy  blade 

Droops  with  a  diamond  at  its  head, 

At  ev'n,  when  beans  their  fragrance  shed, 

r  th'  rustling  gale, 
Ve  maukins  whlddin  thro'  the  glade. 

Come,  join  my  wail. 

Mourn,  ye  wee  songsters  o'  the  wood ; 
Ve  grous"^  that  crap  the  heather  bud  ; 
Ye  curlews  calling  thro'  a  clud ; 

Ye  whistUng  plover ; 
An'  mourn  ye  whirring  paitrick  brood  ! — 

He 's  gaue  for  ever. 

Mourn,  sooty  coots,  and  speckled  teals ; 
Ye  fisher  herons,  watching  eels ; 
Ye  duck  and  drake,  wi'  airy  wheels 

Circling  the  lake ; 
Ye  bitterns,  till  the  quagmire  reels, 

Rair  for  his  sake 
Mourn,  clam'ring  craiks  at  close  o'  day, 
'Mang  fields  o'  flow'ring  clover  gay ; 
And  when  ye  wing  your  annual  way 

Frae  our  cauld  shore, 
Tell  thae  far  warlds,  wha  lies  in  clay. 

Wham  we  deplore. 
Ye  houlets,  frae  your  ivy  bow'r, 
In  some  auld  tree,  or  eldilcht  tow'r, 
What  time  the  moon,  wi'  silent  glow'r 

Sets  up  her  horn, 
Wail  thro'  the  dreary  midnight  hour 

"Fill  waukrife  morn ! 
O,  rivers,  forests,  hills,  and  plains ! 
Oft  have  ye  heard  my  canty  strains : 
But  now,  what  else  for  me  remains 

But  tales  of  woe  ? 
And  frae  my  een  the  drapping  rains 

Maun  ever  flow. 

Mourn,  Spring,  thou  darling  of  the  year  I 
Ilk  cowslip  cup  shall  kep  a  tear : 
Thou,  Simmer,  while  each  corny  spear 

Shoots  up  its  head, 
^y  g*y>  green,  flow'ry  tresses  shear 

For  him  that 's  dead  I 
Thou,  Autumn,  wi'  thy  yellow  hair 
In  grief  thy  sallow  mantle  tear  1 
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Thou,  Winter,  hurling  thro'  the  air 

The  roaring  blast. 

Wide  o'er  the  naked  world  declare, 

The  worth  we  've  lost ! 

Mourn  him,  thou  sun,  great  source  of  light  i 
Mourn,  empress  of  the  silent  night ! 
And  you,  ye  twinkling  stamies  bright 

My  Matthew  mourn ! 
For  through  your  orbs  he 's  ta'en  his  flight, 

Ne'er  to  return. 

Oh,  Henderson !  the  man — the  brother ! 
And  art  thou  gone,  and  gone  for  ever  ? 
And  hast  thou  crost  that  unknown  river, 

Life's  dreary  bound  ? 
Like  thee,  where  shall  I  find  another 

The  world  around  ? 

Go  to  your  sculptur'd  tombs,  ye  great, 
In  a'  the  tinsel  trash  o'  state ! 
But  by  thy  honest  turf  I  '11  wait, 

Thou  man  of  worth  I 
And  weep  the  ae  best  fellow's  fate 

E'er  lay  in  earth. 

THE   EPITAPH. 
Stop,  passenger ! — my  story 's  brief, 

And  truth  I  shall  relate,  man  ; 
I  tell  nae  common  tale  o'  grief — 

For  Matthew  was  a  great  man. 

If  thou  uncommon  merit  hast, 
Yet  spurn'd  at  fortune's  door,  man, 

A  look  of  pity  hither  cast — 
For  Matthew  was  a  poor  aian. 

If  thou  a  noble  Kodger  art, 
That  passest  by  this  grave,  man, 

There  moulders  here  a  gallant  heart — 
For  Matthew  was  a  brave  man. 

If  thou  on  men,  their  works  and  ways, 
Canst  throw  uncommon  light,  man, 

Here  lies  wha  weel  had  won  thy  praise— 
For  Matthew  was  a  bright  man. 

If  thou  at  friendship's  sacred  ca' 

Wad  life  itself  resign,  roan, 
Thy  sympathetic  tear  maun  fa' — 

For  Matthew  was  a  kind  man  I 
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If  thou  art  staunch  without  a  stain, 
Like  the  unchangine  blue,  man, 

This  was  a  kinsman  o  thy  ain — 
For  Matthew  was  a  true  man. 

If  thou  hast  wit,  and  fun,  and  fire, 
And  ne'er  guid  wine  did  fear,  man, 

This  was  thy  billie,  dam,  and  sire — 
For  Matthew  was  a  queer  man. 

If  ony  whiggish  whingin'  sot. 
To  blame  poor  Matthew  dare,  man, 

May  dool  and  sorrow  be  his  lot ! 
For  Matthew  was  a  rare  man. 

But  now,  his  radiant  course  is  run, 
For  Matthew's  was  a  bright  one  I 

His  soul  was  like  the  glorious  sun, 
A  matchless,  Heav'nly  light,  man. 


ADAM  ARMOUR'S   PRAYER. 

GuDE  pity  me,  because  I'm  little. 
For  though  I  am  au  elf  o'  mettle. 
And  can,  like  ony  wabster's  shuttle, 

Jink  there  or  here ; 
Yet  scarce  as  lang  's  a  guid  kail  whittle, 

I  'm  unco  queer. 

And  now  thou  kens  our  wofu'  case, 
For  Geordie's  Jurr  we  're  in  disgrace. 
Because  we  stang'd  her  through  the  place, 

And  hurt  her  spleuchan', 
For  which  we  daurna  show  our  face 

Within  the  clachan. 

And  now  we  're  dern'd  in  glens  and  hollows. 
And  hunted,  as  was  William  Wallace. 
Wi'  constables,  those  blackguard  falbws, 

And  sogers  baith ; 
But  Gude  preserve  us  frae  the  gallows, 

That  shamefu'  death ! 

Auld  grim  black-bearded  Geordie's  spI', 
O  shake  him  o'er  the  mouth  o'  bell, 
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There  let  him  hing,  and  ro«r,  an'J  yeU, 

Wi'  hideous  dil^ 
And  ir  he  oflfen  to  rebel, 

Just  heave  him  in. 
When  death  comes  in,  wi'  glimmering  blink. 
And  tips  auld  dnicken  Nanse  the  wink, 
May  Homie  gie  her  doup  a  clink 

Ahint  his  yett, 
And  fill  her  up  wi'  brimstone  drink 

Red,  reeking,  het. 
There 's  Jockie  and  the  hav'rel  Jenny, 
Some  devils  seize  them  in  a  hurry. 
And  waff  them  in  th'  infernal  whcrr)- 

Straught  through  the  lake, 
And  gi'e  their  hides  a  noble  cuiry, 

Wi'  oil  of  aik. 
As  for  the  Jurr,  poor  worthless  body, 
She 's  got  mischief  enough  already  ; 
Wi'  stangcd  hips,  and  buttocks  bluidy, 

She 's  suffered  sair ; 
But  may  she  wintle  in  a  woodie, 

If  she  wh — e  mair. 


SYLVANDER   TO  CLARINDA. 

When  dear  Clarinda,  matchless  fair, 

First  struck  Sylvander's  raptured  view, 
He  gaz'd,  he  listened  to  despair, 

Aiis  !  't  was  all  he  dared  to  do. 
Iy)ve,  from  Clarinda's  heavenly  eyes 

Transfixed  his  bosom  thro'  and  thro' ; 
lUil  still  in  Friendship's  guarded  guise. 

For  more  the  demon  fear'd  to  du. 
That  heart,  already  more  than  lost, 

The  imp  beleaguer'd  all  perdue ; 
For  frowning  Honour  kept  his  post — 

To  meet  tlut  frown  he  shrunk  to  do. 
His  pangs  the  Bard  refused  to  own, 

Tho'  half  he  wished  Clarinda  knew ; 
IJut  anguish  wrung  the  unweeting  groan — 

Who  blames  what  frantic  Pain  must  dof 
That  heart,  whose  motley  follies  biend, 

Was  sternly  slill  to  Honour  trut; ; 
To  prove  Clarinda's  fondest  friend, 

Was  wljit  a  lover  sure  might  do ! 
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The  Muse  his  ready  quill  employed, 
No  nearer  bliss  he  could  pursue ; 

That  bliss  Ckrinda  cold  deny'd — 
" Send  word  by  Charles  how  you  do! " 

The  chill  behest  disarmed  his  Muse, 
Till  passion,  all  impatient,  grew  : 

He  wrote,  and  hintea  for  excuse, 
'T  was,  'cause  "  he  'd  nothing  else  to  do." 

But  by  those  hopes  I  have  above  1 
And  by  those  faults  I  dearly  rue  1 

The  deed,  the  boldest  mark  of  love, 
For  thee,  that  deed  I  dare  to  do ! 

Oh  could  the  Fates  but  name  the  price 

Would  bless  me  with  your  charms  and  you  ! 

With  frantic  joy  I  'd  pay  it  tiurice. 
If  human  heart  and  power  could  do  1 

Then  take,  Clarinda,  friendship's  hand, 
(Friendship,  at  least,  I  may  avow;) 

And  lay  no  more  your  chill  command, — 
I  'U  write,  whatever  I  've  to  da 

Sylvander. 


LAMENT  OF  MARY  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS, 

ON  THR  APPROACH  OF  SPRING. 


Now  Nature  hangs  her  mantle  green 

On  every  blooming  tree, 
And  spreads  her  sheets  o'  daisies  white 

Out  o'er  the  grassy  lea  : 
Now  PhcEbus  cheers  the  crystal  streams, 

And  gbds  the  aznrt  skies  ; 
But  nought  can  glad  the  weary  wight 

That  fast  in  durance  lies. 


?.'■« 


Now  lav'rocks  wake  the  merry  morn, 

Aloft  on  dewy  wing  ; 
The  merle,  in  his  noontiie  bow'r. 

Makes  woodland  echotiS  ring; 
The  mavis,  wild  wi'  mony  a  note. 

Sings  drowsy  day  to  rest : 
In  love  and  freedom  they  rejoice, 

Wi'  care  nor  thrall  opprest. 
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ill. 
Nnur  bkxMni  the  lily  by  the  bank, 

The  immrote  down  the  brae ; 
The  hawthorn 's  budding  in  the  glen, 

And  milk-white  is  the  slae : 
The  meanest  hind  in  fair  Scotland 

May  rove  their  sweets  amang ; 
But  I,  the  Queen  of  a'  Scotland, 

Maun  lie  in  prison  Strang  I 

IV. 

1  was  the  Queen  o'  bonnie  France, 

Where  happy  I  hae  been ; 
Fu'  liffhtly  rase  I  in  the  mom. 

As  olythe  lay  down  at  e'en  : 
And  I  'm  the  sov'reign  of  Scotland, 

And  mony  a  traitor  there ; 
Yet  here  I  lie  in  foreign  bands, 

And  never-ending  caro. 


But  as  for  thes,  thou  false  woman  ? — 

My  sister  and  my  fae, 
Grim  vengeance,  yet,  shall  whet  a  sword 

That  thro'  thy  soul  shall  gae ! 
The  weeping  blood  in  woman's  breast 

Was  never  known  to  thee ; 
Nor  the  balm  that  drops  on  wounds  of  woe 

Frae  woman's  pitying  €f,. 

VI. 

My  son  !  my  son !  may  kinder  stars 

Upon  thy  fortune  shine  ! 
And  may  those  pleasures  gild  thy  reign, 

That  ne'er  wad  blink  on  mine  ! 
God  keep  thee  frae  thy  mother's  faes, 

Or  turn  their  hearts  to  thee : 
And  where  thou  meet'st  thy  mother's  friend, 

Remember  him  for  me ! 

VII. 

Oh  !  soon,  to  me,  may  summer-suns 

Nae  mair  light  up  the  mom  1 
Nae  mair,  to  me,  the  autumn  winds 

Wave  o'er  the  yellow  com  ! 
And  in  the  narrow  house  o'  death 

Let  winter  round  me  rave ; 
And  the  next  flow'rs,  that  deck  the  spring, 

Bloom  on  my  peaceful  grave ! 
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THE  WHISTLE. 

I  siNO  of  a  whisUe,  a  whistle  of  worth 
I  sins  of  a  whistle,  the  pride  of  the  North, 
Was  brought  to  the  court  oS  our  good  Scottish  king, 
And  long  with  this  whistle  all  Scotland  shall  ring. 

Old  Loda,  still  rueing  the  arm  of  Fingal, 
The  god  of  the  bottle  sends  down  from  his  hall — 
" This  whistle 's  your  challenge — to  Scotland  get  e'er, 
And  drink  them  to  hell,  sir,  or  ne'er  see  me  more !" 

Old  poets  have  sung,  and  old  chronicles  tell, 
What  champions  ventur'd,  what  champions  feU  j 
The  son  of  great  Loda  was  conqueror  still, 
And  blew  on  the  whistle  his  requiem  shrill. 

Till  Robert,  the  lord  of  the  Cairn  and  the  Scaur, 
Unmatch'd  at  the  bottle,  unconquer'd  in  war. 
He  drank  his  poor  ^odship  as  deep  as  the  sea, 
No  tide  of  the  Baltic  e'er  drunker  than  he. 

Thus  Robert,  victorious,  the  trophy  has  gain'd  ; 
Which  now  in  his  house  has  for  ages  remain'd ; 
Till  three  noble  chieftains,  and  all  of  his  blood. 
The  jovial  contest  again  have  renew'd. 

Three  joyous  good  fellows,  with  hearts  clear  of  flaw; 
Craigdarroch,  so  famous  for  wit,  worth,  and  law ; 
And  trusty  Glenriddel,  so  skill'd  in  old  coins ; 
And  gallant  Sir  Robert,  deep-read  in  old  wines. 

Craigdarroch  began,  with  a  tongue  smooth  as  oil, 
Desiring  Glenriddel  to  yield  up  the  spoil ; 
Or  else  be  would  muster  the  heads  of  the  clan, 
And  once  more,  in  claret,  try  which  was  the  man. 

"  By  the  gods  of  the  ancients  1 "  Glenriddel  replies, 
"  Before  I  surrender  so  glorious  a  prize, 
1 11  conjure  the  ghost  of  the  great  Rorie  More, 
And  bumper  his  horn  with  him  twenty  times  o'er." 

Sir  Robert,  a  soldier,  no  speech  would  pretend, 
But  he  ne'er  turn'd  his  back  on  hii  foe — or  his  friend, 
Said,  "  Toss  down  the  whistle,  the  prize  of  the  field," 
And,  knee-deep  in  claret,  he  'd  die  ere  he  'd  yield. 

To  the  board  of  Glenriddel  our  heroes  repair, 
So  noted  for  drowning  of  sorrow  and  care ; 
But  for  wine  and  for  welcome  not  more  known  to  tame, 
Than  the  sense,  wit,  and  taste  of  a  sweet  lovely  dame. 
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A  bard  was  selected  to  witness  the  fray, 
And  tell  future  ages  the  feats  of  the  day ; 
A  bard  who  detested  all  sadness  and  spleen, 
And  wish'd  that  Parnassus  a  vineyard  had  been. 

The  dinner  being  o'er,  the  claiet  they  ply, 
/\nd  ev'ry  new  cork  is  a  new  spring  of  joy  ; 
In  the  bands  of  old  friendship  and  kindred  so  set, 
And  the  bands  grew  the  tighter  the  more  they  were  wat 

Gay  pleasure  ran  rict  as  bumpers  ran  o'er ; 
Bright  Phoebus  ne'er  witness'd  so  joyous  a  core. 
And  vow'd  that  to  leave  them  he  was  quite  forlorn, 
Till  Cynthia  hinted  he'd  see  them  next  morn. 

Six  bottles  a-piece  had  well  wore  out  the  night, 
When  gallant  Sir  Robert,  to  finish  the  fight, 
Turn'd  o'er  in  one  bumper  a  bottle  of  red, 
And  swore  'twas  the  way  that  their  ancestors  did. 

Then  worthy  Glenriddel,  so  cautious  and  sage, 
No  longer  the  warfare,  ungodly,  would  wage  ; 
A  high-ruling  Elder  to  wallow  in  wine  ! 
lie  left  the  foul  business  to  folks  less  divine. 

The  gallant  Sir  Robert  fought  hard  to  the  end  ; 
But  who  can  with  fate  and  quart-bumpers  contend  ? 
Though  fate  said — a  hero  shall  perish  in  light ; 
So  up  rose  bright  Phoebus, — and  down  fell  the  knight 

Next  up  rose  our  b.ird,  like  a  prophet  in  drink  : 
"  Craigdarroch,  thou  'It  soar  when  creation  shall  sink  ! 
But  if  thou  would  flourish  immortal  in  rhyme, 
Come — one  bottle  more — and  have  at  the  sublime  ! 

"  Thy  line,  that  have  struggled  for  freedom  with  Bruce, 
Shall  heroes  and  patriots  ever  produce  : 
So  thine  be  the  laurel,  and  mine  be  the  bay  : 
The  field  thou  hast  won,  by  yon  bright  god  of  day  I " 


THE   FIVE   CARLINS. 

T\ji>%—Chevy-C>uut. 


1. 


There  were  five  carlins  in  the  south : 

They  fell  upon  a  scheme, 
To  send  a  lad  to  London  town, 

To  bring  them  tidings  hame. 
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II. 


Not  only  bring  them  tidings  hame, 
But  do  their  errands  there  ; 

And  aiblins  gowd  and  honour  baith 
Might  be  that  laddie's  share. 


Ml. 

There  was  Maggy  by  the  banks  o'  Nith, 

A  dame  wi'  pride  eneugh  ; 
And  Marjory  o'  the  mony  lochs, 

A  carlin  auld  and  teugh. 

IV. 

And  blinkin'  Bess  of  Annandale, 
That  dwelt  near  Solway-side ; 

And  whiskey  Jean,  that  took  her  giii 
In  Galloway  sae  wide. 

V. 

And  black  Joan,  ftae  Crichton-peel, 

O'  gipsy  kith  an'  kin ; — 
Five  wighter  carlins  were  na  foun* 

The  south  countrie  within. 

VI. 

To  send  a  lad  to  London  town, 

They  met  upon  a  day  ; 
And  mony  a  knight,  and  mony  a  laird. 

Their  errand  fain  wad  gae. 

VII. 

O  mony  a  knight,  and  mony  a  laird. 

This  errand  fain  wad  gae ; 
But  nae  ane  could  their  fancy  please, 

O  ne'er  a  ane  but  twae. 

VIII. 

The  first  he  was  a  belted  knight, 

Bred  o'  a  border-clan ; 
And  he  wad  gae  to  London  town, 

Might  nae  man  him  withsian' ; 

IX. 

And  he  wad  do  their  errands  weel. 

And  meikle  he  wad  say ; 
And  ilka  ane  about  the  Court 

Wad  bid  to  him  guid-day. 

X. 

Then  niest  cam  in  a  sodger  youth. 
An'  spak'  wi'  modest  grace, 

And  he  wad  gae  to  London  town, 
If  sae  their  pleasure  was. 
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He  wad  na  hecht  them  courtly  gifts, 
Nor  meikle  speech  pretend  ; 

But  he  wad  hecht  an  honest  heart, 
Wad  ne'er  desert  his  friend. 


XII. 

Nov»)  wham  to  chuse,  and  wham  refus*". 

At  strife  thir  carlins  fell ; 
For  some  had  gentlefolks  to  please, 

And  some  wad  please  themsel.' 

XIII. 

Then  out  spak'  mim-mou'd  Meg  o'  Nith, 

And  she  spak'  up  wi'  pride. 
And  she  wad  send  the  sodger  youth, 

Whatever  might  betide. 

XIV. 

For  the  auld  guidman  o'  London  Court 

She  dinna  care  a  pin  ; 
But  she  wad  send  a  sodger  youth 

To  greet  his  eldest  son. 

XV. 

Then  slow  raise  Marjory  o'  the  Lochs, 
And  wrinkled  was  her  brow ; 

Her  ancient  weed  was  russet  grey, 
Her  auld  Scots  bluid  was  true. 

XVI. 

"  The  London  Court  set  light  by  me— 
I  set  as  light  by  them ; 
And  I  will  send  the  sodger  lad 
To  shaw  that  Court  the  same." 

XVII. 

Then  up  sprang  Bess  of  Annandale, 

And  swore  a  deadly  aith, 
Says,  "  I  will  send  the  border-knight, 

Spite  o'  you  carlins  baith. 

XVIII. 

•*  For  far-aff  fowls  hae  feathers  fair, 
And  fools  o'  change  are  fain ; 
But  I  hae  try'd  this  border-knight, 
An'  I  '11  try  him  yet  again." 

XIX. 

Then  whiskey  Jean  spak'  owre  her  drink, 

"  Ye  weel  ken,  kimmers  a'. 
The  auld  guidman  o'  London  Court, 

His  back 's  been  at  the  wa'. 
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"And  mony  a  friend  that  kiss'd  his  caup, 
Is  now  a  fremit  wight ; 
But  it 's  ne'er  be  said  o'  whiskey  Jean, — 
1 11  send  the  border-knight." 

XXI. 

Says  black  Joan  frae  Crichton-peel    . 
A  carlin  stoor  and  grim, — 
"  The  auld  guidman,  an'  the  young  guidman. 
For  me  may  sink  or  swim, 
xxii. 
"  For  fools  will  prate  o'  right  and  wrang, 
While  knaves  laugh  in  their  sleeve ; 
But  wha  blows  best  the  horn  shall  win, 
I  '11  spier  nae  courtier's  leave." 

XXIII. 

Sae  how  this  weighty  plea  may  end 

Nae  mortal  wight  can  tell : 
God  grant  the  king,  and  ilka  man. 

May  look  weel  to  himsel' ! 


ON   THE   DEATH   OF  A   FAVOURITE  CHILI). 

Oh,  sweet  be  thy  sleep  in  the  land  of  the  grave, 

My  dear  little  angel,  for  ever ; 
For  ever — oh  no !  let  not  man  be  a  slayo, 

His  hopes  from  existence  to  sever. 

Though  cold  be  the  clay  where  thou  pillow'st  thy  head, 

In  the  dark  silent  mansions  of  sorrow, 
The  spring  shall  return  to  thy  low  narrow  bed, 

Like  the  beam  of  the  day-star  to-morrow. 

The  flower-stem  shall  bloom  like  thy  sweet  seraph  form. 

Ere  the  Spoiler  had  nipt  thee  in  blossom  ; 
When  thou  shrunk  from  the  scowl  of  the  loud  winter  storm, 

And  nestled  thee  close  to  that  bosom. 

Oh,  still  I  behold  thee,  all  lovely  in  death, 

Reclined  on  the  lap  of  thy  mother, 
When  the  tear  trickled  bright,  when  the  short  stifled  breath, 

Told  how  dear  ye  were  aye  to  each  other. 

My  child,  thou  art  gone  lO  the  home  of  thy  rest, 

Where  suffering  no  longer  can  harm  ye. 
Where  the  songs  of  the  good,  where  the  hymns  of  the  blest, 

Through  an  endless  existence  shall  charm  thee. 
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While  he,  thy  fond  parent,  must  sighing  sojourn 
Through  the  dire  desert  regions  of  sorrow, 

O'er  the  hope  and  misfortune  of  being  to  mourn, 
And  sigh  for  his  Ufe's  latest  morrow. 


f'  ;j- 


I 


ADDRESS, 

8POKKN   BY   Miss   FONTENRLLE  ON    HER   BENEFIT   NIGHT, 
DecEMBBR  4TH,   179S,  AT  THB  ThEATKR,   DuMrRIBS. 

Still  anxious  to  secure  your  partial  favour, 
And  not  less  anxious,  sure,  this  night,  than  ever, 
A  Prologue,  Epilogue,  or  some  such  matter, 
'T would  vamp  my  bill,  said  I,  if  nothing  better; 
So  sought  a  Poet,  roosted  near  the  ckies, 
Told  him  I  came  to  feast  my  curious  eyes , 
Said,  nothing  like  his  works  was  ever  printed ; 
And  last,  my  Prologue-business  slily  hinted. 

"  Ma'am,  let  me  tell  you,"  quoth  my  man  of  rhymes, 
"  I  know  your  bent — these  are  no  laughing  times  ; 
Can  you — but.  Miss,  I  own  I  have  my  fears, — 
Dissolve  in  pause — and  sentimental  tears, 
With  laden  sighs,  and  solemn-rounded  sentence. 
Rouse  from  his  sluggish  slumbers,  fell  Repentance ; 
Paint  Vengeance,  as  he  takes  his  horrid  stand. 
Waving  on  high  the  desolating  brand. 
Calling  the  storms  to  bear  him  o'er  a  guilty  land  ?  " 

I  '"ould  no  more — askance  the  creature  eyeing, 
D  'yo  think,  said  I,  this  face  was  made  for  crying  ? 
I  '11  laugh,  that 's  poz— nay,  more,  the  world  shall  know  il 
And  so,  your  servant !  gloo'  ly  Master  Poet ! 

Firm  as  my  creed.  Sirs,  'tis  my  fix'd  belief, 
That  Misery's  another  word  for  Grief  j 
I  also  think — so  may  I  be  a  bride ! 
That  so  much  laughter,  so  much  life  enjoy'd. 

Thou  man  of  crazy  care  and  ceaseless  sigii. 
Still  under  bleak  Misfortune's  blasting  eye ; 
Doom'd  to  that  sorest  task  of  man  alive — 
To  make  three  guineas  do  the  work  of  five : 
I^ugh  in  Misfortune's  face — the  beldam  witch  ! 
Say,  you  '11  be  merry,  tho'  you  can't  be  rich. 

Thou  other     an  of  care,  the  wretch  in  love, 
Who  long  with   iltish  arts  and  airs  hast  strove ; 
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Who,  as  the  boughs  all  temptingly  project, 
Measur'd  in  desperate  thought— i  rope— thy  neck — 
Or,  where  the  beetling  cliff  o'erhangs  the  deep, 
Peerest  to  meditate  the  healing  leap : 

Would'st  thou  be  cur'd,  thou  silly,  moping  elf. 
Laugh  at  her  follies — laugh  e'en  at  thyself: 
Learn  to  despise  those  frowns  now  so  terrific, 
And  love  a  kinder — that 's  your  grand  specific 

To  F"m  up  all,  be  merry,  I  advise ; 
And  as  we  're  merry,  may  we  still  be  wise ! 


ON   SEEING   MISS   FONTENELLE 

IN  A    FAVODRITE  CHARACTER. 

Sweet  naivete  of  feature, 
Simple,  wild,  en:;hanting  elf. 

Not  to  thee,  but  thanks  to  Nature, 
Thou  art  acting  but  thyself 

Wert  thou  awkward,  stiff,  affected. 
Spurning  nature,  torturing  art ; 

Loves  and  graces  all  rejected. 
Then  indeed  thou'd'st  act  a  part. 


R.  B. 


THE   WOUNDED    HARE. 

Inhuman  man  !  curse  on  thy  barb'rous  art, 
And  blasted  be  thy  murder-aiming  eye  ; 
May  never  pity  soothe  thee  with  a  sigh, 

Nor  ever  pleasure  glad  thy  cruel  heart ! 

Go  live,  poor  wanderer  of  the  wood  and  field  ! 

The  bitter  little  that  of  life  remains : 

No  more  the  thickening  brakes  and  verdant  plains 
To  thee  shall  home,  or  food,  or  pastime  yield. 

Seek,  mangled  wretch,  some  place  of  wonted  rest. 
No  more  of  rest,  but  now  thy  dying  bed ! 
The  sheltering  n»shes  whistling  o'er  thy  head, 

The  cold  earth  with  thy  bL-ody  bosom  prest. 

Oft  as  by  winding  Nith,  I,  musing,  wait 
The  sober  eve,  or  hail  the  cheerful  dawn ; 
I  '11  miss  thee  sporting  o'er  the  dewy  lawn. 

And  curse  the  ruffian's  aim,  and  mourn  thy  hapless  fate 
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THE  VOWELS. 

A    TALK. 

TwAS  where  the  bwch  and  sounding  thong  are  ply'd, 

The  noisy  domicile  of  pedant  pnde ; 

Where  ipriorance  her  dark'ning  vapour  throws. 

And  cruelty  directs  the  thick'nmg  blows; 

Upon  a  time,  Sir  Abece  the  great, 

In  all  his  pedagogic  powers  elate, 

His  awful  chair  of  state  resolves  to  mount, 

And  call  the  trembling  Vowels  to  account. 

First  enter'd  A,  a  grave,  broad,  solemn  wight, 

But.  ah  !  deform'd,  dishonest  to  the  sight ! 

His  twisted  head  look'd  backward  on  h.s  waj, 

And  flagrant  from  the  scourge,  he  grimed  atr 

Reluctant,  E  stalk'd  in  ;  with  piteous  race 

The  iostling  tears  ran  down  his  honest  lace . 

ffinamefthat  well-worn  name,  and  all  h.s  own. 

Pale  he  surrenders  at  the  tyrant's  throne  ! 

The  pedant  stifles  keen  the  Roman  sound 

Not  all  his  mongrel  diphthongs  can  compound; 

And  next,  the  title  following  close  benind, 

He  to  the  nameless,  ghastly  wretch  assigned. 

The  cobweb'd  Gothic  dome  resounded,  Y  1 

In  suUen  vengeance,  I,  disdain'd  reply : 

The  pedant  swung  his  felon  cudgel  round, 

And  knock'd  the  groaning  vowel  to  the  ground  1 

In  rueful  apprehension  enter'd  O, 

The  wailing  minstrel  of  despairing  woe;, 

Th'  Inquisitor  of  Spain  the  most  expert. 

Might  there  have  learnt  new  mysteries  of  his  art . 

So  grim,  deform'd,  with  horrors  entering,  U, 

His  dear  friend  and  brother  scarcely  knew  ! 

As  trembling  U  stood  staring  all  aghast, 

The  pedant  in  his  left  hand  clutch'd  him  fast. 

In  helpless  infants'  tears  he  dipp'd  his  right, 

Baptiz'd  him  m,  and  kick'd  him  from  his  sight 

TO  CLARINDA. 

WITH  A   PRESENT  OF  A  PAIR  OF  DRINKINO-GLASSBS. 

Fair  Empress  of  the  Poet's  soul. 
And  Queen  of  Poetesses ; 

Ciarinda,  take  this  little  boon, 
This  humble  pair  of  glasses,— 
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And  fill  them  high  with  generous  juice, 

As  generous  as  your  mind ; 
And  pledge  me  in  the  generous  toast — 

"  i  he  whole  of  human  kind  ! " 

"  To  those  who  love  us ! " — second  fill ; 
But  not  to  those  whom  we  love ; 
Lest  we  love  those  who  love  not  us'! — 
A  third — "  to  thee  and  me,  love  1 " 


TO  THE  SAME. 

ON   THK    POBT'i   LKAVING    KDINBURUH. 

Clarinda,  mistress  of  my  soul, 

The  measur' '  t'rre  i?  run  ! 
The  wretch  '  he  dreary  pole^ 

So  mark<%  sun. 

To  what  di  frozen  night  . 

Shall  poo.  .  iider  !    ; ; — 

Depriv'd  of  thee,  his  life  and  light, 

The  sun  of  all  his  joy  ? 

We  part — but,  by  these  precious  drops 

That  fill  thy  lovely  eyes ! 
No  other  light  shall  guide  my  steps 

Till  thy  bright  beams  arise. 

She,  the  fair  sun  of  all  her  sex, 
Has  blest  my  glorious  day ; 

And  shall  a  glimmering  planet  fix 
My  worship  to  its  ray  ? 


TO  THE  SAME. 

Before  I  saw  Clarinda's  face, 
My  heart  was  blythe  and  gay. 

Free  as  the  wind,  or  feather'd  race 
That  hop  from  spray  to  spray. 

But  now  dejected  I  appear, 
Clarinda  proves  unkind ; 

I,  sighing,  drop  the  silent  tear, 
But  no  relief  can  find 

In  plaintive  notes  my  tale  rehearses 
WTien  I  the  fair  have  found  ; 

On  every  tree  appear  my  versej 
That  to  her  praise  resound. 
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But  she,  ungrateful,  ihuiw  my  sight. 

My  faithful  love  disdains, 
My  vows  and  tears  her  scorn  excite. 

Another  happy  reigns. 

Ah,  though  my  looks  betray, 

I  envy  your  success ; 
Yet  iove  to  friendship  shall  give  way, 

I  cannot  wish  it  less. 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  TOOTH-ACHE. 

WRITTKN  WIIBN  THB  AUTHOR  WAS  GEIKVOUStV  TORMBNTED 
BY  THAT  DISORDBB. 

My  curse  upon  thy  venom'd  stang, 
That  shoots  my  tortur'd  gums  alang ; 
And  thro'  my  lugs  gics  mony  a  twang, 

Wi'  gnawing  vengeance ; 
Tearing  my  nerves  wi'  bitter  pang, 

Like  racking  engmes ' 

When  fevers  burn,  or  ague  freezes, 
Rheumatics  gnaw,  or  cholic  squeezes  ; 
Our  neighbours'  symfjathy  may  ease  us, 

Wi'  pitying  moan  ; 
But  thee— thou  hell  o'  a'  diseases, 

Aye  mocks  our  groao  J 

Adown  my  beard  the  slavers  trickle  ! 
I  kick  the  wee  stools  o'er  the  mickle, 
As  round  the  fire  the  giglets  keckle, 

To  see  me  loup ; 
While,  raving  mad,  I  wish  a  heckle 

Were  in  their  doup. 

O'  a'  the  num'rous  human  dools, 
111  har'sts,  daft  bargains,  cutty-stools. 
Or  worthy  friends  rak'd  i'  the  mools. 

Sad  sight  to  see ! 
The  tricks  o'  knaves,  or  fash  o'  fools, 

Thou  bear'st  the  gree. 

Where'er  that  place  be  priests  ca'  hell. 
Whence  a'  the  tones  o*  mis'ry  yell. 
And  ranked  plagues  their  numbers  tell, 

In  dread*""'  raw. 
Thou,  Tooth-ache,  surely      •  •'st  the  oell, 

Amang  them  a*  i 
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O  thou  grim  mischief-making  chiel, 
That  gurs  th«  notes  of  discord  squecl, 
Till  daft  mankind  alt  dance  a  reel 

In  gore  a  sIiDC-thick  ; — 
Gie  a'  the  faes  o'  Scotland's  weal 

A  towmond's  Tooth-aches  I 


LINES  WRITTEN  fN  A  WRAPPER, 

BNCLOSINO  A   LETTER  TO  CAPTAIN   r.KOSR. 

Ken  ye  ought  o'  Captain  Grose  ? 

Igo  and  age, 
If  he 's  amang  his  friends  or  foes  ? 

Iram,  cora.n,  dago. 

Is  he  south  or  is  he  nc  ih } 

Igo  and  ago. 
Or  drownfed  in  the  river  Forih  ? 

Tram,  coram,  dago. 

Is  he  slain  by  llighlan'  bodies  ! 

Igo  and  ago, 
And  eaten  like  a  wether-liaggis ! 

Iram,  coram,  dago. 

Is  he  to  Abram's  bosom  gane  ? 

Igo  and  ago, 
Or  haudin'  Sarah  by  the  wanit  i" 

Iram,  coram,  dago. 

Where'er  he  be,  the  L— d  be  near  him 

Igo  and  ago, 
As  for  the  deil,  he  daur  na  steer  him  ! 

Iram,  coram,  dago. 

But  please  transmit  the  'inclosed  letter, 

Igo  and  ago. 
Which  will  oblige  your  humble  debtor, 

Iram,  coram,  dago. 

So  may  ye  hae  auld  stanes  in  store, 

Igo  and  ago, 
The  very  stanes  that  Adam  bore, 

Iram,  coram,  dago. 

So  may  ye  get  in  glad  possessior\, 

Igo  and  ago, 
The  coins  o'  Satan's  coronation  1 

Iram,  coram,  dago. 
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V  i 


ON    fjAPTAIN    GROSE'S    PERRORINATIONS 
THROUGH   SCOTLAND, 

COILKCTINO  THE  ANTIQniTIBS  OF    THAT   KINGDOM. 

Hear,  Land  o'  Cakes,  and  brither  Scots, 
Frae  Maidenkirk  to  Johnny  Groat's  ; 
If  there 's  a  hole  in  a'  your  coats, 

I  rede  you  tent  it : 
A  chiel's  aniang  you  takin'  notes, 

And,  faith,  he 'I!  prent  it  I 

If  in  your  bounds  ye  chance  to  light 
Upon  a  fine,  fat,  fodpel  wight, 
O'  stature  short,  but  genius  bright, 

That 's  he,  mark  weel — 
And  wow  !  he  has  an  unco  slight 

O'  cauk  and  keel 

By  some  auld,  houlethaunted  biggin, 

Or  kirk  deserted  by  its  riggin'. 

It's  ten  to  one  ye '11  find  him  snug  in 

Some  eldritch  part, 
VVi'  dells,  they  say,  L — d  save  's  !  coUeaguin' 

At  some  black  art. — 

Ilk  ghaist  that  haunts  auld  ha'  or  chaumer, 

Ye  gipsy  gang  that  deal  in  glamour, 

And  you  deep  read  in  hell's  black  grammar, 

Warlocks  and  witches ; 
Ye  '11  quake  at  his  conjuring  hammer, 

Ye  midnight  b cs ! 

It 's  tauld  he  was  a  sudgcr  bred, 
And  ane  wad  rather  fa'n  than  fled ; 
iiut  now  he's  quat  the  spurtle  blade 

And  dog-skin  wallet, 
And  ta'en  the—  Antiquarian  trade, 

I  think  t<       call  it. 

He  has  a  fouth  o'  auld  uicK-nackets : 
Rusty  aim  caps  and  jinglin'  jackets, 
Wad  baud  the  Lothians  three  in  tackets, 

A  towmount  guid  ; 
Aud  panitch-pats,  and  auld  saut  backets, 

Afore  the  flood. 
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Of  Eve'i  first  Ore  he  has  a  cinder ; 
Auld  Tutxil  Cain's  (ire-shool  and  fcndet ; 
That  which  distinguished  the  gender 

O'  Balaam's  ass ; 
A  broom  stick  o'  the  witch  o'  Endor, 

Weel  shod  wi'  brass. 

Fotbye,  he  '11  shape  you  aff,  fu'  gleg, 
The  cut  of  Adam's  philiblg  : 
The  knife  that  nicket  Abel's  craig 

He'll  prove  }ou  fully 
It  was  a  faulding  jocteleg, 

Or  lang-kail  gully. — 

But  wad  ye  see  him  in  his  glee, 
For  meikle  glee  and  fun  has  he, 
Then  set  him  down,  and  twa  or  three 

Guid  f'  ''ows  wi'  him  ; 
And  port,  O  port !  shine  thou  a  wee, 

And  then  ye  '11  see  him  t 

Now,  by  the  powers  o'  verse  and  piose  I 
Thou  art  a  dainty  chiel,  O  Grose  1 — 
VVhae'er  o'  thee  shall  ill  suppose, 

They  sair  misca'  thee  ; 
I  'd  take  the  rascal  by  the  nose. 

Wad  say,  Shame  fa'  thee  I 


TO  MISS  LOGAN, 

WITH   BKATTIK'S    poems   AS   A    NBW   VKAR's  GIFT. 
Jamuakv  iit,  1787. 

Again  the  silent  wheels  of  time 
Their  annual  round  have  driv'n, 

And  you,  tho'  scarce  in  maiden  prime. 
Are  so  much  nearer  Heav'n. 

No  gifts  have  I  from  Indian  coasts 

The  infant  year  to  hail  ; 
I  send  you  more  than  India  boasts. 

In  Edwin's  simple  tale. 

Our  sex  with  guile  and  faithless  love 
Is  charg'd,  perhaps,  too  true. 

But  may,  dear  maid,  each  lover  prove 
An  Edwin  still  to  yon  ! 
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THE   AMERICAN   WAK. 


When  Guildford  good  our  pilot  stood, 

And  did  our  helm  thraw,  man, 
Ae  night,  at  tea,  began  a  plea, 

Within  America,  man : 
Then  up  they  gat  the  maskin'-pat, 

And  in  the  sea  did  jaw,  man  ; 
An'  did  nae  less,  in  full  Congress, 

Than  quite  refuse  our  law,  man. 

II. 

Then  thro'  the  lakes  Montgomery  takes, 

I  wat  he  was  na  slaw,  man  ! 
Down  Lowrie's  bum  he  took  a  turn, 

And  Carleton  did  ca',  man : 
But  yet,  what-reck,  he,  at  Quebec, 

Montgomery-like  did  fa',  man  : 
Wi'  sword  in  hand,  before  his  band, 

Amang  his  en'mies  a',  man. 

III. 

Poor  Tammy  Gage,  within  a  cage. 

Was  kept  at  Boston  ha',  man  ; 
Till  Willie  Howe  took  o'er  the  knowe 

For  Philadelphia,  man ; 
Wi'  sword  an'  gun  he  thought  a  sin 

Guid  Christian  bluid  to  draw,  man ; 
But  at  New-York,  wi'  knife  an'  fork, 

Sir-loin  he  hackbd  sma',  man. 

nr. 

Burgoyne  gaed  up,  like  spur  an'  whip, 

Till  Fraser  brave  did  fa',  man  ; 
Then  lost  his  way,  ae  misty  day, 

In  Saragota  shaw,  roan. 
Cornwallis  fought  as  long 's  he  dought, 

An'  did  the  buckskins  claw,  man  ; 
But  Clinton's  glaive  frae  rust  to  save, 

He  hung  it  to  the  wa',  man. 

V. 

Then  Montague,  and  Guildford  too-. 

Began  to  fear  a  fa',  man ; 
And  Sackville  doure,  wha  stood  the  stoure^ 

The  German  chief  to  thraw,  man ; 
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For  Paddy  Burke,  like  ony  Turk, 

Nae  mercy  had  at  a',  man ; 
An'  Charlie  Fox  threw  by  the  box, 

An'  lows'd  his  tinkler  jaw,  man. 

VI. 

Then  Rockingham  took  up  the  game, 

Till  death  did  on  him  ca',  man ; 
When  Shelburne  meek  held  up  his  cheek, 

Conform  to  gospel  law,  man ; 
Saint  Stephen's  boys,  wi'  jarring  noise. 

They  did  his  measures  thraw,  man, 
For  North  an'  Fox  united  stocks, 

An'  bore  him  to  the  wa,*  man. 

VII. 

Then  clubs  an'  hearts  were  Charlie's  cart^ 

He  swept  the  stakes  awa',  man, 
Till  the  diamond's  ace,  of  Indian  race, 

Led  Iiim  a  sair  faux  pas,  man ; 
The  Saxon  lads,  wi'  loud  placads, 

On  Chatham's  boy  did  ca',  man ; 
An'  Scotland  drew  her  pipe,  an'  blew, 

"  Up,  Willie,  waur  them  a',  man  ! " 

VIII. 

Behind  the  throne  then  Granville's  gone, 

A  secret  word  or  twa,  man ; 
While  slee  Dundas  arous'd  the  class. 

Be-north  the  Roman  wa',  man  : 
An'  Chatham's  wraith,  in  heav'nly  graith, 

(Inspired  Bardies  saw,  man ;) 
Wi'  kindling  eyes  cry'd  "  Willie,  rise  ! 

"  Would  I  nae  fear'd  them  a',  man  ! " 

IX. 

But,  word  an'  blow,  North,  Fox,  and  Co., 

(lowfTd  Willie  like  a  ba',  man. 
Till  Suthrons  raise,  an'  coost  their  claise 

Behind  him  in  a  raw,  man ; 
An'  Caledon  threw  by  the  drone. 

An'  did  her  whittle  draw,  man ; 
An'  swoor  fu'  rude,  thro'  dirt  an'  bluid 

To  make  it  guid  in  law,  man. 
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THE   DEAN  OF  FACULTY. 


Dire  was  the  hate  at  old  Harlaw, 

That  Scot  to  Scot  did  carry ; 
And  dire  the  discord  Langside  saw, 

For  beauteous,  hapless  Mary : 
But  Scot  with  Scot  ne'er  met  so  hot, 

Or  were  more  in  fury  seen,  Sir, 
Than  'twixt  Hal  and  Bob  for  the  famous  job- 

Who  should  be  Faculty's  Dean,  Sir. — 

This  Hal  for  genius,  wit,  and  lore, 

Among  the  first  was  numbered ; 
But  pious  Bob,  'mid  learning's  store. 

Commandment  tenth  remember'd. — 
Yet  simple  Bob  the  victory  got. 

And  won  his  heart's  desire ; 
Which  shews  that  heaven  can  boil  the  pot. 

Though  the  devil  p in  the  fire.— 

III. 

Squire  Hal  besides  had,  in  this  case, 

Pretensions  rather  brassy. 
For  talents  to  deserve  a  place 

Are  qualifications  saucy ; 
So,  their  worships  of  the  Faculty, 

Quite  sick  of  merit's  rudeness. 
Chose  one  who  should  owe  it  all,  d'ye  see, 

To  their  gratis  grace  and  goodness. — 

IV. 

As  once  on  Pisgah  purg'd  was  the  sight 

Of  a  son  of  Circumcision, 
So  may  be,  on  this  Pisgah  height, 

Bob's  purblind,  mental  vision  : 
Nay,  Bobby's  mouth  may  be  open'd  yet 

Till  for  eloquence  you  hail  him. 
And  swear  he  has  the  Angel  met 

That  met  the  Ass  of  Balaam. 

▼. 

In  your  heretic  sins  may  ye  live,  and  die, 

Ye  heretic  eight  and  thirty ! 
But  accept,  ye  sublime  Majority, 

My  congratulations  hearty. 
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With  your  Honours  and  a  certain  King, 
In  your  servants  this  is  striking — 

The  more  incapacity  they  bring, 
The  more  they  're  to  your  liUng. 


VERSES. 

WEITTSN  DNDU  THB   PORTRAIT  OF  FBRODSSON. 

Curse  on  ungrateful  man,  that  can  be  pleas'd, 
And  yet  can  starve  the  author  of  the  pleasure  I 
O  thou,  my  elder  brother  in  misfortune, 
By  far  my  elder  brother  in  the  muses 
With  tears  I  pity  thy  unhappy  fate  ! 

Why  is  the  bard  unpitied  by  the  world, 
Yet  has  so  keen  a  relish  of  its  pleasures  ? 

LINES  ON   FERGUSSON. 

Ill-fated  genius !  Heaven-taught  Fergusson  ! 

What  heart  that  feels  and  wall  not  yield  a  tear, 
To  think  life's  sun  did  set  ere  well  begun 

To  shed  its  influence  on  thy  bright  career  ? 
Oh,  why  should  truest  worth  and  genius  pine 

Beneath  the  iron  grasp  of  Want  and  Woe, 
While  titled  knaves  and  idiot  greatness  shine 

In  all  the  splendour  Fortune  can  bestow  ! 

EPITAPH  ON  FERGUSSON. 

"  No  sculptur'd  marble  here,  nor  pompous  lay, 
•  No  storied  urn  nor  animated  bust ' ; 
This  simple  stone  directs  pale  Scotia's  way 
To  pour  her  sorrows  o'er  her  poet's  dust." 


ADDITIONAL  STANZAS. 

She  mourns,  sweet  tuneful  youth,  thy  hapless  fate 

Tho'  all  the  powers  of  song  thy  fancy  fired. 

Yet  Luxury  and  Wealth  lay  by  in  state, 

And,  thankless,  starv'd  what  they  so  much  admired. 

This  tribute,  with  a  tear,  now  gives 
A  brother  Bard — he  can  no  more  bestow. 
But  dear  to  fame  thy  Song  immortal  lives, 
A  nobler  monument  than  Art  can  shew. 
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PROLOGUE 

SPOKEN  BY  HK.    WOODS  OM  HIS  BENEFIT  NIGHT, 
MoNDAV,  AraiL  i6tr,  17(7. 

When  by  a  generous  Public's  kind  acclaim, 
That  dearest  meed  is  granted — honest  fame ; 
When  here  your  favour  is  the  actor's  lot, 
Nor  even  the  man  in  private  life  forgot ; 
What  breast  so  dead  to  heav'nly  Virtue's  glow, 
But  heaves  impassion'd  with  the  grateful  throe  ? 

Poor  is  the  task  to  please  a  barb'rous  throng. 
It  needs  no  Siddons'  powers  in  Southern's  song  ; 
But  here  an  ancient  nation  fam'd  afar. 
For  genius,  learning  high,  as  great  in  war — 
Hail,  Caledonia  !  name  for  ever  dear ! 
Before  w' ,ose  sons  I  'm  honour'd  to  appear  I 
Where  every  science— every  nobler  art — 
That  can  inform  the  mind,  or  mend  the  heart, 
--Is  known ;  as  grateful  nations  oft  have  found, 
Far  as  the  rude  barbarian  marks  the  bound. 
Philosophy,  no  idle,  pedant  dream. 
Here  holds  her  search  by  hea^•en-taught  reason's  beam  , 
Here  History  paints  with  elegance  and  force. 
The  tide  of  Empire's  fluctuating  course ; 
Here  Douglas  forms  wild  Shakspeare  into  plan. 
And  Harley  rouses  all  the  God  in  man. 
When  well-form'd  taste,  and  sparkling  wit,  unite 
With  manly  lore,  or  female  beauty  bright, 
(Beauty,  where  faultless  symmetry  and  grace. 
Can  only  charm  us  in  the  second  place,) 
Witness  my  heart,  how  oft  with  panting  fear, 
As  on  this  night,  I  've  met  these  judges  here ! 
But  still  the  hope  Experience  taught  to  live. 
Equal  to  judge — you  're  candid  to  forgive. 
No  hundred-headed  Riot  here  we  meet, 
With  decency  and  law  beneath  his  feet ; 
Nor  Insolence  assumes  fair  Freedom's  name ; 
Like  Caledonians,  you  applaud  or  blame. 

O  Thou,  dread  Power !  whose  empire-giving  hand 
Has  oft  been  stretch'd  to  shield  the  honour'd  land  I 
Strong  may  she  glow  with  all  her  ancient  fire ! 
May  every  son  be  worthy  of  his  sire ! 
Firm  may  she  rise  with  generous  disdain 
At  Tyranny's,  or  direr  Pleasure's,  chain 
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Still  self-dependent  in  her  native  s'    .e, 

Bold  may  she  brave  grim  Danger's  loudest  roar, 

Till  fate  the  curtain  drop  on  worlds  to  be  no  more. 


. 


THE  HERMIT. 
wcrrrsN  on  a  makblb  sidkboakd,  in  thb  hbkmitagb  BBLONoma 

TO  THB  DUKB  OF  ATHCLB,  IN  THB  WOOD  OP  ABBRPBLDY. 

Whoe'er  thou  art,  these  lines  now  reading, 
Think  not,  though  from  the  world  receding, 
I  joy  !ny  lonely  days  to  lead  in 

This  dwsert  drear ; 
That  fell  remorse  a  conscience  bleeding 

Hath  led  me  here. 
No  thought  of  guilt  my  bosom  sours  ; 
Free-will'd  I  fled  from  courtly  bowers ; 
For  well  I  saw  in  halls  and  towers 

That  lust  and  pride, 
The  arch-fiend's  d'^arest,  darkcai  puvirers, 

In  state  preside. 
I  saw  mankind  with  vice  encrusted ; 
I  saw  that  honour's  sword  was  rusted ; 
That  few  for  aught  but  folly  lusted ; 
That  he  was  still  dect.'ived  who  trusted 

To  lovi  or  friend; 
And  hither  came,  with  men  disgusted. 

My  Ufe  to  end. 
In  this  lone  cave,  in  garments  lowly, 
Alike  a  foe  *o  noisy  folly, 
And  brow-bent  gloomy  melancholy, 

I  wear  away 
My  Ufe,  and  in  my  office  holy 

Consume  the  day. 
This  rock  my  shield,  when  storms  are  blowing, 
The  limpid  strean^ld  yonder  flowing 
Supn'.ying  drink,  the  earth  bestowing 

My  simple  food  ; 
But  few  enjoy  tne  calm  I  know  in 

This  dc   rt  wood. 

Content  and  comfort  oicss  me  more  in 

This  grot  than  e'er  I  felt  before  in 

A  ppl^.ce — and  with  thoughts  still  soaring 

To  God  on  high. 
Each  night  and  morn  with  voice  imploring, 

This  wish  I  sigh : — 
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"  Let  me,  O  Lord  I  from  life  retire, 
Unknown  each  guilty  worldly  fire, 
Remorse's  throb,  or  loose  desire ; 

And  nhen  I  die. 
Let  me  in  this  belief  expire — 

To  God  I  dy." 
Stranger,  if  full  of  youth  and  riot, 
And  yet  no  grief  has  marr'd  thy  quiet. 
Thou  haply  throw'st  a  scornful  eye  at 

The  hermit's  prayer ; 
But  if  thou  hast  good  cause  to  sigh  at 

Thy  fault  or  care — 
If  thou  hast  known  false  love's  vexation. 
Or  hast  been  exiled  from  thy  nation, 
Or  guilt  affrights  thy  contemplation. 

And  makes  thee  pine, 
Oh  !  how  must  thou  lament  thy  station, 

And  envy  mim- ! 

I    HAE   BEEN   AT  CROOKIEDEN. 

I  HAE  been  at  Crookieden, 

My  bonnie  laddie,  Highland  laddie, 
Viewing  Willie  and  his  men, 

My  bonnie  laddie,  Highland  laddie. 
There  our  foes  that  burnt  and  slew, 

My  bonnie  laddie,  Highland  laddie. 
There,  at  last,  they  gat  their  due. 

My  bonnie  laddie,  Highland  laddie. 
Satan  sits  in  his  black  neuk, 

My  bonnie  laddie,  Highland  laddie, 
Breaking  sticks  to  roast  the  Duke, 

My  bonnie  laddie.  Highland  laddie. 
The  bloody  monster  gae  a  yell, 

My  bonnie  laddie.  Highland  ladcjie, 
And  loud  the  lait'^h  gaed  round  a'  hell, 

My  bonnie  1        e,  Highland  laddie. 


PASSION'S  CRY. 

A   FRAGMENT. 


Bv  all  I  loved,  neglected  and  forgot, 
No  friendly  face  e'er  lights  my  squalid  cot ; 
Shunn'd,  hated,  wrong'd,  unpitied,  unredrest. 
The  mocked  quotation  of  the  scomer's  jest  I 
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Ev*!!  the  poor  support  of  my  wretched  life, 

Snatched  by  the  violence  of  legal  strife. 

Oft  grateful  for  my  very  daily  bread 

To  those  my  family's  once  large  bounty  fed ; 

A  welcome  inmate  at  their  homely  fare, 

My  griefs,  my  woes,  my  sighs,  rny  tears  they  share , 

(Their  vulgar  souls  unlike  the  sou's  refined. 

The  fashioned  marble  of  the  polished  mind  !*) 


11' 


In  vain  would  Prudence,  with  decorous  sneer, 
Point  out  a  censuring  world,  and  bid  me  fear ; 
Above  the  world,  on  wings  of  Love,  I  rise — 
I  know  its  worst,  and  can  that  worst  despise : 
Lei  Prudence'  direst  bodements  or  me  fall, 
Montgomery,  rich  reward,  o'erpays  them  all ! 
Mild  zephyrs  watt  thee  to  life's  farthest  shore. 
Nor  think  of  me  and  my  distresses  more, — 
Falsehood  accurst !    No  !  still  I  beg  a  place. 
Still  near  thy  heart  some  little,  little  trace ; 
For  that  dear  trace  the  world  I  would  resign  : 

0  let  me  live,  and  die,  and  think  it  mine ! 

"  I  bum,  I  bum,  as  when  through  ripen'd  cc 

By  driving  winds,  the  crackling  flames  are  borne !  "t 

Now  maddening,  wild,  I  curse  that  fatal  night ; 

Now  bless  the  hour  which  charm'd  my  guilty  sight 

In  vain  the  laws  their  feeble  force  oppose ; 

Chain'd  at  his  feet  they  groan,  Love's  vanquished  foes ! 

In  vain  Religion  meets  my  shrinking  eye ; 

1  dare  not  combat — but  I  turn  and  fly : 
Conscience  in  vain  upbraids  the  unhallow'd  fire ; 
Love  grasps  its  scoipions — stifled  they  expire ; 
Reason  drops  headlong  from  his  sacred  throne, 
Your  dear  idea  reigns,  and  reigns  alone : 

Each  thought  intoxicated  homage  yields. 
And  riotf.  wanton  in  forbidden  fields  ! 

By  all  on  high  adoring  mortals  know  ! 

By  all  the  conscious  villain  fears  below ! 

By  your  dear  self ! — the  last  great  oath  I  swear— 

Nor  life  nor  soul  was  ever  half  so  dear ! 

*  Ljnes  5  to  12  first  printed  in  Aitken's  Ed.,  1893. 
t  Sec  Pope's  "  Sappho  to  Phaon," 
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rna  humble  petition  of  3ruar  water 

TO  THB  NOBLB   DUKB  OF  ATHOLB. 
I. 

My  Lord,  I  know  your  noble  ear 

Woe  ne'er  assails  in  vain ; 
Emboldened  thus,  I  beg  you  '11  hear 

Your  humble  „!ave  complain, 
How  saucy  Phoebus'  scorching  beams, 

In  flaming  summer-pride, 
Dry-with'iing,  waste  my  foamy  streaui, 

And  drink  my  crystal  tide. 

II. 
The  lightly-jumpin',  glowrin'  trouta, 

That  through  my  waters  play, 
If,  in  their  random,  wanton  spouts, 

They  near  the  margin  stray ; 
If,  hapless  chance !  they  linger  lang, 

I'm  scorching  up  so  shallow, 
They  're  left  the  whit'ning  sands  amang, 

In  gasping  death  to  wallow. 

III. 
Last  day  I  grat  wi'  spite  and  teen, 

As  Poet  Bums  came  by. 
That,  to  a  bard,  I  should  be  seen 

Wi'  half  my  channel  dry : 
A  panegyric  rhyme,  I  ween. 

Even  as  I  was  he  shor'd  me  j 
But  had  I  in  my  glory  been. 

He,  kneeling,  wad  ador'd  me. 

IV. 

Here,  foaming  down  the  shelvy  rocks, 

In  twisting  strength  I  rin ; 
There,  high  my  boiling  torrent  smokes. 

Wild-roaring  o'er  a  hnn : 
Enjoying  large  each  spring  and  well. 

As  nature  gave  them  me, 
I  am,  altho'  I  say  't  mysel', 

Worth  gaun  a  mile  to  see. 

V. 

Would  then  my  noblest  master  please 

To  grant  my  highest  wishes, 
He'U  shade  my  banks  wi'  tow'ring  treei. 

And  bonnie  spreading  bushes. 
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Delighted  doubly  then,  my  Lord, 

You  '11  wander  on  my  banks, 
And  listen  mony  a  grateful  bird 

Return  you  tuneful  thanks. 

VI. 

The  sober  lav'rock,  warbling  wild, 

Shall  to  the  skies  aspire ; 
The  gowdspink,  music's  gayest  child, 

Shall  sweetly  join  the  choir : 
The  blackbird  strong,  the  lintwhite  clear. 

The  mavis  mild  and  mellow ; 
The  robin  pensive  autumn  cheer, 

In  all  her  locks  of  yellow. 

VII. 

This  too,  a  covert  shall  insure, 

To  shield  them  from  the  storms  ; 
And  coward  maukins  sleep  secure. 

Low  in  their  grassy  forms : 
The  shepherd  here  shall  make  his  seat, 

To  weave  his  crown  of  flow'rs ; 
Or  Snd  a  shelt'ring  safe  retreat. 

From  prone  descending  show'rs.  ,  ,.. 

vin.  *" 

And  here,  by  sweet  endearing  stealth. 

Shall  meet  the  loving  pair, 
Despising  worlds,  with  ail  their  wealth, 

As  empty  idle  care. 
The  flow'rs  shall  vie  in  all  their  charms 

The  hour  of  heav'n  to  grace, 
And  birks  extend  their  fragrant  arm.s 

To  screen  the  dear  embrace. 

IX. 

Here  haply  too,  at  vernal  dawn. 

Some  musing  bard  may  stray, 
And  eye  the  smoking,  dewy  lawn. 

And  misty  mountain,  grey ; 
Or,  by  the  reaper's  nightly  beam, 

Mild-chequ'ring  thro'  the  trees. 
Rave  to  my  darkly-dashing  stream, 

Hoarse-swelling  on  the  breeze. 

X. 

Let  lofty  firs,  and  ashes  cool. 

My  lowly  banks  o'erspread. 
And  view,  deep-bending  in  the  pool 

Their  shadows'  wat'ry  bed  I 
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Let  fragrant  birks  in  woodbines  drcst 

My  craggy  cliff*  adorn  ; 
And,  for  the  little  songster's  nest, 

The  close  embow'ring  thorn. 

XI 

So  may  old  Scotia's  darling  hope, 

Your  liitUi  angel  band, 
S|)ring,  like  their  fathers,  up  to  prop 

Their  honour'd  native  land  ! 
So  may  thro'  Albion's  farthest  ken, 

To  social-flowing  glasses, 
The  grace  be — *'  A  thole's  honest  men, 

And  Atholt  ';•  bonnie  lasses  I " 


LINES   WRIITEN    WITH   A   PENCIL, 

OVKR    THB    CHIMNEY-PIECE    IN    THE    PARLoUK    OF   TME    INN 
AT    KENMORK,    TAYMOUTH. 

Admiring  Nature  in  her  wildest  grace, 
These  northern  scenes  with  weary  feet  1  trace ; 
O'er  many  a  winding  dale  and  painful  steep, 
Th'  abodes  of  covey'd  grouse  and  timid  sheep. 
My  savage  Journey,  curious,  I  pursue, 
'Till  fam'd  Breadalbane  opens  to  my  view. — 
The  meeting  cliffs  each  deep-sunk  glen  divides, 
'I'he  woods,  wild  scattered,  clothe  their  ample  sides  ; 
Th'  outstretching  lake,  embosomed  'mong  the  hilK 
'^he  eye  with  wonder  and  amazement  fills ; 
The  Tay,  meand'ring  sweet  in  infant  pride, 
The  palace,  nsing  on  its  verdant  side ; 
The  lawns,  wood-fring'd  in  Nature's  native  taste  j 
The  hillocks,  dropt  in  Nature's  careless  haste ; 
The  arches,  striding  o'er  the  new-born  stream ; 
The  village,  glitt'ring  in  the  noon-tide  beam — 
•  ♦  *  «  ♦ 

Poetic  ardourb  in  my  bosom  swell. 

Lone  wand'ring  by  the  hermit's  mossy  cell : 

The  sweeping  theatre  of  hanging  woods ; 

Th'  incessant  roar  of  headlong  tumbling  floods — 


Here  Poesy  might  wake  her  heav'n-taught  lyre, 
And  look  through  Nature  with  creative  fire ; 
Here,  to  the  wrongs  of  Fate  half-reconcil'd, 
Misfortune's  lighten'd  steps  might  wander  wild; 
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And  Disappointment,  in  these  lonely  bound?. 

Find  balm  to  soothe  her  bitter,  rankling  wounds : 

Here  heart-struck  (Jrief  might  heav'n-ward  stretch  her  scan, 

And  injur'd  Worth  forget  and  pardon  man. 


LINES   WRITTEN   WITH   A   PENCIL 

STANDINO   BY  THE    FALL   Of   rVBRS,    NEAR    LnCH-NRSS. 

Among  the  heathy  hills  and  ragged  woods, 

The  roaring  Fyers  pours  his  mossy  flooiis; 

Till  full  he  dashes  on  the  rocky  mounds. 

Where,  thro'  a  shapeless  breach,  his  stream  resounds. 

As  high  in  air  the  bursting  torrents  flow, 

As  deep  recoiling  surges  foam  below, 

Prone  down  the  rock  the  whitening  sheet  descends, 

And  viewless  Echo's  ea    astonish'd,  rends. 

Dim  seen  thruugh  rising  mists  and  ceaseless  shnw'rs, 

The  hoary  cavern,  wide-sui rounding  lours. 

Still,  thro'  the  gap  the  struggling  river  toils, 

And  still,  below,  the  horrid  cauldron  boils — 
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POETICAL  ADDRESS  TO  WILLIAM  TYTLER.  Epq, 

WITH    A    PRESKNT   OF   THE   BARD'S    I'ICIORE. 

REVKREt>  defender  of  beauteous  Stuart, 

Of  Stuart,  a  name  once  respected, — 
A  name  which  to  love  was  the  mark  of  a  true  heart, 

But  now  'tis  despis'd  and  neglected. 

Tho'  something  like  moisture  conglobes  in  my  eye, 

Let  no  one  misdeem  me  disloyal ; 
A  poor  friendlcFS  wand'rer  may  well  claim  a  sigh. 

Still  more,  if  that  wand'rer  were  royal. 

My  fathers  that  name  have  rever'd  on  a  throne ; 

My  fathers  have  fallen  to  right  it ; 
Those  fathers  would  spurn  their  degenerate  son. 

That  name  should  he  scoffingly  slight  it. 

Still  in  prayers  for  King  George  I  most  heartily  join. 
The  Queen,  and  the  rest  of  the  gentry, 

Be  they  wise,  be  they  foolish,  is  nothing  of  mine ; 
Their  title  's  avow'd  by  my  country. 
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But  whf  of  thii  epocha  make  tuch  a  fuss, 

That  Ktivi  «/  tht  Hanover  tttm  ; 
if  bringing  l/um  over  was  lucky  for  nt, 

/'m  sure  'twA$  as  lutky  fnr  Ihtm. 

But,  loyalty,  truce  !  we  're  on  dangerous  ground. 

Who  knows  how  the  fashions  may  alter  ! 
The  doctrine  to-day  that  is  loyalty  sound, 

To-morrow  may  bring  us  a  halter. 

I  tend  you     trifle,  a  head  of  a  bard, 

A  trifle  scarce  worthy  your  care : 
But  accept  it,  grxjd  Sir,  as  a  mark  of  regard. 

Sincere  as  a  saint's  dying  prayer. 

Now  life's  chilly  evening  dim  shades  on  your  eye^ 

And  ushers  the  long  dreary  night ; 
But  you,  like  the  star  that  athwart  gilds  the  sky, 

Your  course  to  the  latest  is  bright. 


LINES 
WRI'ITEN   IN  FRIAR-S-CARSE    HERMITAGE, 

ON  THE   BANKS  OP   NITII. 

FIRST  VERSION. 

Thou  whom  chance  may  hither  lead. 
Be  thou  clad  in  russet  weed, 
Be  thou  deckt  in  silken  stole, 
Grave  these  maxims  on  thy  soul  :— 
Life  is  but  a  day  at  most, 
Sprung  from  night,  in  darknfjss  lost ; 
Day,  how  rapid  in  its  flight- 
Day,  how  few  must  see  the  night ; 
Hope  not  sunshine  every  hour. 
Fear  not  clouds  will  always  lour. 

Happiness  is  but  a  name. 
Make  content  and  ease  thy  aim. 
Ambition  is  a  meteor  gleam ; 
Fame  an  idle  restless  dream  ; 
Pleasures,  insects  on  the  wing 
Round  Peace,  the  tend'rest  flower  of  Spring' 
Those  that  sip  the  dew  alone, 
Make  the  butterflies  thy  own ; 
Those  that  would  the  bloom  devour, 
Crush  thfc  locusts — save  the  flower 
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Fof  the  future  be  prepsT'd, 
Guard  whatever  thou  can'tt  gtiard ; 
But  thy  utnuMt  duly  dune, 
Welcome  what  thou  can'st  not  shun. 
Follie*  ^t  give  thou  to  air, 
Make  their  conse(|uence  thy  care : 
Keep  the  name  of  man  in  mind, 
And  dishonour  not  thy  kind. 
Reverence,  with  lowly  heart, 
Him  whose  wondrous  work  thou  art; 
Keep  His  gcxxlness  still  in  view, 
Thy  Trust — and  thy  Example,  too. 

Strap i^er,  go  I  Heaven  l>e  thy  guide; 
Quoui  the  fieadkmaii  uf  Nithside. 


WRITTEN  IN  FRIAR'SCARSE  HERMITAGE, 

ON    NITHSIOB. 

SECOND  VERSION. 

Thou  whom  chance  may  hither  lead, 
Be  thou  clad  in  .usset  weed. 
Be  thou  deckt  in  silken  stole, 
Gravt  these  counsels  on  thy  soul. 

Life  is  but  a  day  at  tnost, 
Sprung  from  night,  in  darkness  lost ; 
Hope  not  sunshine  ev'ry  hour, 
Fear  not  clouds  will  always  lour. 

As  Youth  and  Love,  with  sprightly  dance, 
Beneath  thy  morning-star  advance, 
Pleasure,  with  her  siren  air, 
May  delude  the  thoughtless  pair  ; 
Let  Prudence  bless  Enjoyment's  cup. 
Then  raptur'd  sip,  and  sip  it  up. 

As  thy  day  grows  warm  and  high, 
Life's  meridian  flaming  nigh, 
Dost  thou  spurn  the  humble  vale? 
Life's  proud  summits  would'st  thou  scale  ? 
Check  thy  eiiuibing  step,  elate. 
Evils  lurk  in  felon  wait : 
Dangers,  eagle-pinion'd,  bold. 
Soar  arour/  each  chffy  hold, 
While  chi'e    il  Peace,  with  linnet  song, 
Chants  tl     .owly  dells  among. 
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As  the  shades  of  ev'ning  close, 

Beck'ning  thee  to  long  repose ; 

As  Life  itself  becomes  disease, 

Seek  the  chimney-neuk  of  ease. 

There,  ruminate  with  sober  thought ; 

On  all  thou  'st  seen,  and  heard,  and  wrought ; 

And  teach  the  sportive  younkers  round, 

Saws  of  experience,  sage  and  sound. 

Say,  man's  true,  genuine  estimate, 

The  grand  criterion  of  his  fate, 

Is  not — Art  thou  high  or  low  ? 

Did  thy  fortune  ebb  or  flow  ? 

Wast  thou  cottager  or  king? 

Peer  or  peasant  ? — no  such  thing ! 

Did  many  talents  gild  thy  span  ? 

Or  frugal  nature  grudge  thee  one  ? 

Tell  them,  and  press  it  on  their  mind. 

As  thou  thyself  must  shortly  find, 

The  smile  or  frown  of  awful  Heav'n, 

To  Virtue  or  to  Vice  is  giv'n. 

Say,  "To  be  just,  ind  kind,  and  wise, 

There  solid  Self-enjoyment  lies ; 

That  foolish,  selfish,  faithless  ways, 

Lead  to  the  wretched,  vile,  and  base." 

Thus  resign'd  and  quiet,  creep 
To  the  bed  of  lasting  sleep ; 
Sleep,  whence  thou  shalt  ne'er  awakf. 
Night,  where  dawn  shall  never  break. 
'Till  future  life-   future  no  more. 
To  light  and  joy  the  good  restore. 
To  light  and  joy  unknown  before  ! 

Stranger,  go  !     Heav'n  be  thy  guide  ! 
Quoth  the  Beadsman  of  Nit'iside. 


TO   CAPTAIN   RIDDEL,   OF  GLENRIDDEL 

EXTBMPORE   LINKS   ON    RETURNING   A   NEWSPAPER. 


Your  news  and  review,  Sir,  I  've  read  through  and  through, 


Sir, 


With  little  admiring  or  blaming ; 
The  papers  are  barren  of  home  news  or  forei;.;n. 
No  murders  or  rapes  worth  the  naming. 
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Our  friends,  the  reviewers,  those  chippers  and  hewers, 

Are  judges  of  mortar  and  stone,  Sir ; 
But  of  meet  or  unmeet  in  a  fabric  complete, 

I  boldly  pronounce  they  are  none,  Sir. 

My  goose-quill  too  rude  is  to  tell  all  your  goodness 

Bestow'd  on  your  servant,  the  Poet ; 
U'ould  to  God  I  had  one  like  a  beam  of  the  sun. 

And  then  all  the  world,  Sir,  should  know  it ! 


STANZAS    ON   THE   DUKE   OF   QUEENSBERRY 

How  shall  I  sing  Drumlanrig's  Grace — 
Discarded  remnant  of  a  race 

Once  great  in  martial  story  ? 
His  forbears'  virtues  all  contrasted — 
The  very  name  of  Douglas  blasted — 

His  that  inverted  glory. 

Hate,  envy,  oft  the  Douglas  bore ; 
But  he  has  superadded  more. 

And  sunk  them  in  contempt ; 
Follies  and  crimes  have  stained  the  name 
But,  Queensberry,  thine  the  virgin  claim, 

From  aught  that 's  good  exempt. 


THE    RUINED    MAID'S    LAMENT. 
(as  ke-wkitten  by  wm.  mothk&wbll.) 

Oh  meikle  do  I  rue,  fause  love, 

Oh  sairly  do  I  rue, 
That  e'er  I  heard  your  flatieriiig  tongue 

That  e'er  your  face  I  knew. 

Oh  I  hae  tint  my  rosy  cheeks. 
Likewise  my  waist  sae  sma' ; 

And  I  hae  lost  my  lightsome  heart 
That  little  wist  a  fa'. 

Now  I  maun  thole  the  scornfu'  sneer 

O'  moiiy  a  saucy  quean  ; 
When,  gin  the  truth  were  a'  but  kent 

Her  life's  been  waur  than  mine. 

Whene'er  my  father  thinks  on  me, 

He  stares  into  the  wa' ; 
My  mither,  she  has  ta'en  the  bed 

Wi'  thinkiu'  on  my  fa'. 
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Whene'er  I  hear  my  father's  foot, 

My  heart  wad  burst  wi'  pain  ; 
Whene'er  I  m=>et  my  mither's  e'e, 

My  tears  rin  down  like  rain. 

Alas  !  sae  sweet  a  tree  as  love 
•  Sic  bitter  fruit  should  bear ! 
Alas  !  that  e'er  a  bonnie  face 
Should  draw  a  sauty  tear ! 

But  Heaven's  curse  will  blast  the  man 

Denies  the  bairn  he  got ; 
Or  leaves  the  painfu'  lass  he  lov'd 

To  wear  a  ragged  coat. 


LINES 

WBITTRN   TO  A    GBNTLBMAN    WHO    HAD    SENT    HIM    A    NRWSPAPP.K, 
AND  OFFERKD  TO  CONTINOK    IT   FREK  OK   EXI'RNSK. 

Kind  Sir,  I  've  read  your  paper  through, 
And,  faith,  to  me  'twas  really  new ! 
How  guess'd  ye,  Sir,  what  maist  I  wanted? 
This  mony  a  day  I  've  grain'd  and  gaunted 
To  ken  what  French  mischief  Wiis  brewin' ; 
Or  what  the  drunilie  Dutch  were  doin' ; 
That  vile  doup-skelper.  Emperor  Joseph, 
If  Venus  yet  had  got  his  nose  off; 
Or  how  the  coUieshangie  works 
Atween  the  Russians  and  the  Turks  ; 
Or  if  the  Swede,  before  he  halt. 
Would  play  anither  Charles  the  Twalt : 
If  Denmark,  any  body  spak'  o  't ; 
Or  Poland,  wha  had  now  the  tack  o  't ; 
How  cut-throat  Prussian  blades  were  hingin'; 
How  libliet  Italy  was  singin'; 
If  Spaniards,  Portuguese,  or  Swiss 
Were  sayin'  or  takin'  auglit  amiss : 
Or  how  our  merry  lads  at  haine, 
In  Britain's  Court,  kept  up  the  game : 
How  royal  George,  the  Lord  leuk  o'er  him  ! 
Wa<5  managing  St.  Stephen's  quorum  ; 
If  sleekit  Chatham  Will  was  livin', 
Or  elaikit  Charl-e  SGt  his  nieve  in  ; 
How  daddie  Burke  the  plea  was  cookin', 
If  Warren  Hastings'  neck  was  yeukin'; 
How  cesses,  stents,  and  fees  were  rax'd, 
Or  if  bare  a — s  yet  were  tax'd  ; 
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The  news  o'  princes,  dukes,  and  earls, 
Pimps,  sharpers,  bawds,  and  opera  girls ; 
If  that  d  it  buckie,  Geordie  Wales, 
Was  threshrn'  still  at  hizzies'  tails  ; 
Or  if  he  was  grown  oughtlins  douser, 
And  no  a  perfect  kintra  cooser. — 
A'  this  and  mair  I  never  heard  of; 
And  but  for  you  I  might  despatr'd  of. 
So  gratefu',  back  your  news  I  send  you, 
And  pray,  a'  guid  things  may  attend  you  ! 
Ellisland,  Monday  Morning,  179a 


NEW    YEAR'S    DAY. 

A    SKETCH. 
TO   MRS.    nUNLOP. 

This  day,  Time  winds  th'  exhausted  chain ; 
To  run  the  twelvemonth's  length  again  : 
I  see  the  old,  bald-pated  fellow. 
With  ardent  eyes,  complexion  sallow. 
Adjust  the  unimpair'd  machine, 
To  wheel  the  equal,  dull  routine. 

The  absent  lover,  minor  heir, 
In  vain  assail  him  with  their  prayer; 
Deaf,  as  my  friend,  he  sees  them  press, 
Nor  makes  the  hour  one  moment  less. 
Will  you  (the  Major 's  with  the  hounds. 
The  happy  tenants  share  his  rounds ; 
Coila's  fair  Rachel's  care  to-day, 
And  blooming  Keith 's  engaged  with  Gray) 
From  housewife  cares  a  minute  borrow — 
That  grandchild's  cap  will  do  to-morrow— 
And  join  with  me  a-moralizing  : 
This  day's  propitious  to  be  wise  in. 

>"'rst,  what  did  yesternight,  deliver? 
"  -  nother  year  is  gone  for  ever  !" 
y.nd  what  is  this  day's  strong  suggestion  ? 
"  The  passing  moment 's  all  we  rest  on  i" 
Rest  on — for  what  ?  what  do  we  here  ? 
Or  why  regard  the  passing  year  ? 
VVill  Time,  amus'd  with  proverb'd  lore. 
Add  to  our  date  one  minute  more  ? 
A  few  days  may — a  few  years  must — 
Repose  us  in  the  silent  dust. 
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Then  is  it  wise  to  damp  our  bliss  ? 
Yes — all  such  reasonings  are  amiss  ! 
The  voice  of  Nature  loudly  cries, 
And  many  a  message  from  the  skies, 
That  something  in  us  never  dies  : 
That  on  this  frail,  uncertain  state, 
Hang  matters  of  eternal  weight : 
That  future  life,  in  worlds  unknown, 
Must  take  its  hue  from  this  nlone ; 
VVhether  asHenvenly  glory  uright. 
Or  dark  as  Misery's  woeful  night.— 

Since  then,  my  honor'd,  first  of  friends, 
On  this  poor  being  all  depends, 
Let  us  th'  important  now  employ, 
And  live  as  those  who  never  die. 
Tho*  you,  with  days  and  honours  crown'd, 
Witness  that  filial  circle  round, 
(.\  sight,  life's  sorrows  to  repulse, 
A  sight,  pale  Envy  to  convulse,) 
Others  now  claim  your  chief  regard  ; 
Yourself,  yn  wait  your  bright  reward. 

SCOrS    PROLOGUE, 

FOR   MR.    SUTHKKLAND's   BENEFIT   NIGHT,    DUMFRIES. 

IVhat  needs  this  din  about  the  town  o'  Lon'on, 

How  this  new  play  an'  that  new  sang  is  coniin'? 

\Vhy  is  outlandish  stuff  sae  meikle  courted  ? 

Does  nonsense  mend  like  whiskey,  when  imported  i 

Is  there  nae  poet,  burning  keen  for  fame, 

\yill  try  to  gie  us  sangs  and  plays  at  hame  ? 

For  comedy  abroad  he  need  na  toil, 

A  fool  and  knave  are  plants  of  every  soil ; 

Nor  need  he  hunt  as  far  as  Rome  and  Greece 

'^o  gather  matter  for  a  serious  piece  ; 

There  's  themes  enow  in  Caledonian  story, 

Would  shew  the  tragic  muse  in  a'  her  glory. 

Is  there  no  daring  bard  will  rise,  and  tell 

How  glorious  Wallace  stood,  how  hapless  ^ell  ? 

Where  are  the  muses  fled  that  could  produce 

A  drama  worthy  o'  llie  name  o'  Bruce ; 

How  here,  even  here,  he  first  unsheaih'd  the  sword, 

'Gamst  mighty  England  and  her  guilty  lord ; 

And  after  mony  a  bloody,  deathless  doing, 

Wreuch'd  his  dear  country  from  the  jaws  of  ruin? 
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O  for  a  Shakespeare  or  an  Otway  scmie, 

To  draw  the  lovely,  hapless,  Scottish  Queen  ! 

Vain  all  th'  omnipotence  of  female  charms 

'Gainst  headlong,  ruthless,  mad  Rebellion's  arms. 

.^  5e  fell,  but  fell  with  spirit  truly  Roman, 

To  glut  the  vengeance  of  a  rival  woman  : 

A  woman — tho'  the  phrase  may  seem  uncivil — 

As  able  and  as  wicked  as  the  Devil ! 

One  Douglas  lives  in  Home's  immortal  page, 

But  Douglases  were  heroes  every  age : 

And  tho'  your  fathers,  prodigal  of  life, 

A  Douglas  followed  to  the  martial  strife, 

Terhaps  if  bowls  row  right,  and  Right  succeeds, 

Ve  yet  may  follow  where  a  Douglas  leads  ! 

As  ye  hae  generous  done,  if  a'  the  land 

Would  take  the  muses'  servants  by  the  hand ; 

Not  only  hear,  but  patronize,  befriend  them. 

And  where  ye  justly  can  commend,  commend  them  ; 

And  aiblins  when  they  winna  stand  the  test. 

Wink  hard  and  say  the  folks  hae  done  their  best ! 

Would  a'  the  land  do  this,  then  I  '11  bo  caition 

Ye  '11  soon  hae  poets  o'  the  Scottish  nation. 

Will  gar  Fame  blaw  until  her  trumpet  crack, 

And  warsle  Time,  and  lay  him  on  his  back  ! 

I'^or  us  and  for  our  stage  should  ony  spier, 

"  Whase  aught  thae  chiels  mak's  a'  this  bustle  here  ?" 

\ry  best  leg  foremost,  I  '11  set  up  my  brow, 

We  have  the  honour  to  belong  to  you  ! 

We  're  your  ain  bairns,  e'en  guide  us  as  ye  like. 

But  like  good  mithers,  shore  before  ye  strike. — 

And  gratefu'  still  I  '^        ye  '11  ever  find  us. 

For  a'  the  p.iironaj^  meikle  kindness 

\^'e  've  got  frae  a'  p         .ions,  sets  an  i    uiks  : 

God  help  us  !  we're  out  poor — ye  *se  get  but  thanks. 


PROLOGUE, 

SPOKEN    AT  THiC   THEATRE,    DUMFRIES,    ON    NEW   VKAR'S-nAV 
EVENING,    1790. 

No  song  nor  dance  I  bring  from  yon  great  city 
That  queens  it  o'er  our  taste — the  more's  tb.i  pity : 
Tho',  by-the-bye,  abroad  why  will  you  roam  ? 
Good  sense  and  taste  are  natives  here  at  home : 
But  not  for  panegyric  I  appear, 
I  come  to  wish  you  all  a  good  new -year  1 
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Old  Father  Time  deputes  me  here  before  ye, 

Not  for  to  preach,  but  tell  his  simple  story  • 

The  sage,  grave,  ancient,  cough'd,  and  bade  me  say, 

"  You  're  one  yea/  older  this  important  day." 

If  wiser,  too — he  hinted  some  suggestion. 

But  'twould  be  rude,  you  know,  to  ask  the  question; 

And  with  a  would-bf  roguish  leer  and  wink. 

He  bade  me  on  you  press  this  one  word — "tnink  !" 

Ye  sprightly  youths,  quite  flushed  with  hope  and  spirit, 

Who  thmk  to  storm  the  world  by  dint  of  merit, 

To  you  the  dotard  has  a  deal  to  say, 

In  his  sly,  dry,  sententious,  proverb  way ! 

He  bids  you  mind,  amid  your  thoughtless  rattle, 

That  the  first  blow  is  ever  half  the  battle ; 

That  iho'  some  by  the  skirt  may  try  to  snatch  him, 

Yet  by  the  forelock  is  the  hold  to  catch  him ; 

That  whether  doing,  suffering,  or  forbearing, 

You  may  do  miracles  by  persevering. 

Last,  tho'  not  least  in  love,  ye  faithful  fair. 
Angelic  forms,  high  Heaven's  peculiar  care ! 
To  you  old  Bald-pate  smooths  his  wrinkled  brow, 
Aiid  humbly  begs  you  '11  mind  the  important  now  I 
To  crown  your  happiness  he  asks  your  leave, 
And  offers  bliss  to  give  and  to  receive. 

For  our  sincere,  tho'  haply  weak,  endeavours, 
With  grateful  pride  we  own  your  many  favours ; 
And  howsoe'er  our  tongues  may  ill  reveal  it, 
Believe  our  glowing  bosoms  truly  feel  it. 


TO  JOHN    M'Mb'RDO,    Esq. 

O,  COUl.D  I  give  thee  India's  wealth 

As  I  this  trifle  send  ! 
Because  thy  joy  in  both  would  be 

To  share  them  with  a  friend. 

But  golden  sands  did  never  grace 

The  Heliconian  stream  ; 
Then  take  what  gold  could  never  buy — 

An  honest  Bard's  esteem. 


TO  THE  SAME. 

Blest  be  M'iVIurdo  to  his  latest  day ! 
No  envious  cloud  o'ercast  his  evening  ray ; 
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No  wrinkle  furrow«jd  by  the  hand  of  care, 
Nor  ever  sorrow  add  una  silver  hair ! 
O,  may  no  soti  the  father's  honour  stain, 
Nor  ever  daughter  give  the  mother  pain. 


ELEdV   ON   THE   YEAR    1788. 

For  Lord  ur  Kings  I  dinna  mourn. 
E'en  let  them  die — for  that  they  're  born  I 
But  oh  !  prodigious  to  reflec' ! 
A  Towmont,  Sirs,  is  gane  to  wreck  ! 
O  Eighty-eight,  in  thy  sma'  space 
Whai  dire  events  ha'e  taken  place ! 
Of  what  enjoyments  thou  has  reft  us  I 
Id  what  a  pickle  thou  hast  left  us  ! 

The  Spanish  empire's  tint  a-head, 
An'  my  auld  teethless  fiawtie  's  dead  ; 
The  tulzie's  sair  'tween  Pitt  an'  Fox, 
And  our  guid  wife's  wee  birdie  cocks ; 
The  tane  is  game,  a  bluidie  devil, 
But  to  the  hen-birds  unco  civil : 
The  tither  's  something  dour  o'  treadin' 
But  better  stufif  ne'er  cla^.'d  a  midden. 

Ye  ministers,  come  mount  the  pu'pit, 
An'  cry  till  ye  be  hearse  an'  roupit, 
For  Eighty-eight  he  wish'd  you  weel. 
An'  gied  you  a'  baith  gear  an  meal ; 
E'en  mony  a  plack,  and  mony  a  peck. 
Ye  ken  yoursels,  for  little  feck  !  — 

Ye  bonnie  lasses,  dight  your  een, 
For  some  o'  you  ha'e  tint  a  frien' ; 
In  Eighty-eight,  ye  ken,  was  ta'en. 
What  ye  '11  ne'er  ha'e  to  gie  again. 

Observe  the  very  nowte  an*  sheep. 
How  dowff  and  dowie  now  they  creep ; 
Nay,  even  the  yirth  itse        es  cry, 
For  Embrugh  wells  are  ^.  atlen  dry. 

O  Eighty-nine,  thou 's  but  a  bairn, 

An'  no  owre  auld,  I  hope,  to  learn  ! 

Thou  beardless  boy,  I  pray  tak'  care, 

Thou  now  has  got  thy  daddy's  chair, 

Nae  hand  cuffd,  muzzl'd,  half-shackl'd  Regent, 


ill 
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But,  like  himsel',  a  full,  free  agent 
3e  sure  ye  follow  out  the  plan 
Nae  waur  than  he  did,  honest  nun  I 
As  muckJe  better  as  you  can. 

ftmMory  ut,    1789, 


ODE   SACRED   TO  THE   MEMORY    OF 
MRS.  OSWALD. 

DwKi.LER  in  yon  dungeon  dark. 
Hangman  of  creation!  mark 
Who  in  widow- weedi  appears, 
Laden  with  unhonour'd  years, 
Noosing  with  care  a  bursting  purse, 
Haited  with  many  a  deadly  curse ! 

STROPHE. 
View  the  withcr'd  beldam's  face— 
Can  thy  keen  inspection  trace 
Aught  of  humanity's  sweet  melting  grace  ? 
Note  that  eye,  't  is  rheum  o'erflows, 
Pity's  flood  there  never  rose. 
See  these  hands,  ne'er  stretch'd  to  save, 
Hands  that  took — but  never  gave. 
Keeper  of  Mammon's  iron  chest. 
1.0,  there  she  goes,  unpitied  and  unblest — 
She  goes,  but  not  to  realms  of  everlasting  rest ! 

ANTISTROPllE. 
Plunderer  of  armies,  lift  thine  eyes, 
(Awhile  forbear,  ye  tort'ring  fiends ;) 
Seest  thou  whose  step,  unwilling,  hither  bends? 
No  fallen  angel,  hurl'd  from  upper  skies ; 
'T  is  thy  trusty  quondam  mate, 
Doom'd  to  share  thy  fiery  fate, 
She,  tardy,  heliward  plies. 

EPODE. 
And  are  they  ol  no  more  avail. 
Ten  thousand  glitt'ring  pounds  a-year  ? 
In  other  worlds  can  \f amnion  fail. 
Omnipotent  as  he  is  here  ? 
O,  bitter  mock'ry  of  the  pompous  bier, 
While  down  the  wretched  vital  part  is  driv'n  ! 
The  cave-lodg'd  beggar,  with  a  conscience  clear, 
Expires  in  rags,  unknown,  and  goes  to  Heav'n. 
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SKETCH 
INSCRIBED  TO   THE   RIGHT    HON.   C   J.    FOX. 

How  wisdom  and  folly  meet,  mix,  and  unite ; 

How  virtue  and  vice  blend  their  black  and  their  white; 

How  genius,  th'  illustrious  father  of  fiction. 

Confounds  rule  and  law,  reconciles  contradiction  — 

I  sing :  if  these  mortals,  the  critics,  should  bustle, 

I  care  not,  not  I — let  the  critics  go  whistle ! 

But  now  for  a  patron,  whose  name  and  whose  glory 

At  once  may  illustmte  and  honour  m"  story. 

Thou  first  of  our  orators,  first  of  our  wits ; 

Yet  whose  parts  and  acquirements  seem  mere  lucky  hits  ; 

With  knowledge  so  vast,  and  'viih  judgment  so  strong. 

No  man  with  the  half  of  'em  e'er  vent  far  wrong ; 

With  passions  so  potent,  and  fancies  so  bright. 

No  man  with  the  half  of  'em  e'er  went  quite  right ; — 

A  sorry,  poor  misbegot  son  (jf  the  muses. 

For  using  thy  name  offers  fifty  excuses. 

Good  L — d,  what  is  man  !  for  as  simple  he  looks. 
Do  but  try  to  develop  his  hooks  and  his  crooks ; 
With  his  depths  and  his  shallows,  his  good  and  his  evil  j 
All  in  all  he 's  a  problem  must  i)uzzle  the  devil 

On  his  one  ruling  passion  Sir  Pope  hugely  labours, 

That,  like  th'  old  Hebrew  walking  switch,  eats  up  its  neigh 

hours; 
Mankind  are  his  show  box — a  friend,  would  you  know  him  i 
Pull  the  string,  ruling  p.ssion  the  picture  will  show  him. 
What  pity,  in  rearing  so  beauteous  a  system, 
One  trifling  particular,  truth,  should  have  miss'd  him ; 
For,  spite  of  his  fine  theoretic  positions. 
Mankind  is  a  science  defies  definitions. 

Some  sort  all  our  qualities  each  to  its  tribe. 

And  think  human  nature  they  truly  describe  ; 

Have  you  found  this,  or  t'  other  ?  there 's  more  in  the  wind, 

As  by  one  drunken  fellow  his  comrades  you  '11  find. 

But  such  is  the  flaw,  or  the  depth  of  the  plan, 

In  the  make  of  that  wonderful  creature,  call'd  man, 

No  two  virtues,  whatever  relation  they  claim, 

Nor  even  two  different  shades  of  the  same. 

Though  like  as  was  ever  twin  brother  to  brother, 

Possessing  the  one  shall  imply  you  've  the  other. 
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But  truce  with  abstraction,  and  truce  with  a  muse, 

WhoM  rhymes  you  '11  perhaps,  sir,  rie'cr  deign  to  peruse  ; 

Will  you  leave  your  justings,  your  jars,  and  your  quarrels. 

Contending  with  Billy  for  proud  nodding  laurels? 

My  much-honoured  Patron,  believe  your  poor  poet. 

Your  courage,  much  more  than  your  prudence,  you  show  it 

In  vain  with  Squire  Billy  for  laurels  you  struggle, 

He  II  have  them  by  fair  trade,  if  not,  he  will  smuggle ; 

Not  cabinets  even  of  Icings  would  conceal  them. 

He'd  up  the  back-stairs,  and  by  G — d  he  would  steal  'etn  ; 

Then  feats  like  Squire  Billy's  you  ne'er  can  achieve  'em ; 

It  is  not,  out-dohipi — the  task  is,  outthieve  himl 


THE  SLAVE'S   LAMENT. 

It  was  in  sweet  Senegal  that  my  foes  did  me  enthral. 

For  the  lands  of  Virginia,  ginia  O  : 
Torn  from  that  lovely  shore,  and  must  never  see  it  more , 

And,  alas  !  I  am  weary,  weary  O : 
Torn  from  that  lovely  shore,  and  must  never  see  it  more ; 

And,  alas  I  I  am  weary,  weary  O. 

All  on  that  charming  coast  is  no  bitter  snow  and  frost. 

Like  the  lands  of  Virginia,  ginia  O  : 
There  streams  for  ever  flow,  and  the  flowers  for  ever  blow, 

Aod,  alas  I  I  am  weary,  weary  O  : 
There  streams  for  ever  flow,  and  the  flowers  for  ever  blow, 

And,  alas  !  I  am  weary,  weary  O. 

The  burden  I  must  bear,  while  the  cruel  scourge  I  fear, 

In  the  lands  of  Virginia,  ginia  O  ; 
And  I  think  on  friends  most  dear,  with  the  bitter,  bitter  tear, 

And,  alas  !  I  am  weary,  weary  O  : 
And  I  think  on  friends  most  dear,  with  the  bitter,  bitter  tear, 

And,  alas !  I  am  weary,  weary  O. 


VERSES   TO  JOHN    RANK  INK, 

ON    HIS  WRiriNO  TO   THE    PORT,   THAT   A    GIRL    IN    THAT    PART   O? 
THK  COUNTRY  WAS  WITH   CHILD  BY    HIM. 

I  AM  a  keeper  of  the  law 

In  some  sma'  points,  altho'  not  a' ; 

Some  people  tell  me  gin  1  fa', 

Ae  way  or  ither, 
The  breaking  of  ae  point,  tho'  sma', 

Breaks  a'  ihegithtr. 
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1  hae  been  in  for 't  ance  or  twice, 
And  winna  say  o'er  far  for  thrice, 
Yet  never  met  with  that  surprise 

That  broke  my  rest, 
But  now  a  rumour 's  like  to  rise, 

A  whaup  's  i'  the  nest. 


ON   THE   DEATH 


ELEGY 

OF   ROBERT 


RUISSEAUX. 


Ao^M  Robin  lies  in  his  lest  lair, 

He'll  gabble  rhyme,  ror  sing  nae  niair, 

Cauld  poverty,  wi'  hungry  stare, 

Nae  mair  shall  fear  him ; 
Nor  anxious  fear,  nor  cankert  care, 

E'er  mair  come  near  him. 

'I"o  tell  the  truth,  they  seldom  fash't  him, 
Except  the  moment  that  they  crush't  him  : 
For  sunt  as  chance  or  fate  had  hush't  'em, 

Tho'  e'er  s.ic  short. 
Then  wi'  a  rhyme  or  song  he  lash't  'em, 

And  thought  it  sport. 

Tho'  he  was  bred  to  kintra  wark, 

And  counted  was  baith  wight  and  stark, 

Yet  that  was  never  Robin's  mark 

To  mak'  a  man  ; 
But  tell  him,  he  was  learn'd  and  dark, 

Ye  roos'd  him  than  ! 


WIITJE   CHALMERS. 

Ms.  W.  Chalmers,  a  gentleman  in  Ayrshire,  a  particular  frieiul  of 
mine,  asked  me  to  write  a  poetic  epistJe  to  a  young  lady,  his  Dulcinea. 
I  had  seen  her,  but  was  scarcely  acquainted  with  her,  and  wrote  a.i 
follows  (R.  B.):— 

Mauam,—  I, 

Wi'  braw  new  branks  in  mickle  pride^ 

And  eke  a  braw  ne  a-  br^clian, 
My  Pegasus  I  'm  got  astride, 

And  up  Parnassus  pechin ; 
W'niles  owre  a  bush  wi'  downward  crush : 

The  doited  beastie  stammers  ; 
Then  up  he  gets,  and  off  he  sets. 

For  sake  o'  Willie  Chalmers. 
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II. 

I  doubt  na,  lau,  that  we«l-kenn'd  luiue 

May  cost  a  pair  o'  blushes  ; 
I  am  nae  ittrang«:r  to  your  fame, 

Nor  his  warm-urgM  wishes. 
Your  bonnie  face  sac  mild  and  sweet 

His  honcbt  heart  enamours, 
And  faith  ye  '11  uo  be  lost  a  whit, 

Tho'  waired  on  Willie  Chalmers. 

Auld  Truth  henel'  might  swear  yc  're  fair, 

And  Honour  safely  back  her, 
And  Modesty  assume  your  air. 

And  ne'er  a  ane  mistak'  her : 
And  sic  Iwa  love-inspiring  e'en 

Might  fire  even  holy  palmers  ; 
Nae  wonder  then  they  've  fatal  been 

To  honest  Willie  Chalmers. 

IV. 

I  doubt  nae  Fortuiic  may  you  shore 

Some  mim-mou'd  pouther'd  pricbtie, 
Fu'  lifted  up  wi'  Hebrew  lore, 

And  band  upon  his  breastie : 
But  oh  !  what  signifies  to  you 

His  lexicons  and  grammars  : 
The  ff^eling  heart 's  the  royal  blue. 

And  that 's  wi'  Willie  Chalmers. 

V. 

Some  gapin',  glowrin',  counlra  laird, 

May  warsle  for  your  favour ; 
May  claw  his  lug,  and  straik  his  beard, 

And  hoast  up  some  palaver. 
My  bonny  maid,  before  ye  wed 

Sic  clumsy-witted  hammers, 
Seek  Heaven  lor  help,  and  barefit  skelp 

Awa'  wi'  Willie  Chalmers. 

VI. 

Forgive  ihe  Bard  !  my  fond  regard 

For  ane  that  snar;;s  ray  bobum 
Inspires  my  muse  to  gie  'm  his  dues, 

For  de'il  a  hair  1  roose  him. 
May  powers  aboon  unite  you  soon. 

And  fructify  your  amours, — 
And  eveiy  year  come  in  mair  dear 

To  you  and  Willie  Chalmers. 
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ANSWER   TO   A    I'OliTICAL   EPISTI.R, 

HENT    IK   TIIK  AUIIIOK    RV   A  TAII.OK. 

What  ails  ye  now,  ye  lousie  b — h, 
To  thresh  my  hack  at  sic  a  pitch  ? 
Ix)sh,  man  !  hae  mercy  wi'  your  natch, 

Your  bodkin's  bauld, 
I  didiia  suA'er  ha'f  sae  much 

I'rae  Daddie  Auld. 
What  tho'  at  times  when  I  grow  crouse 
I  gie  the  dames  a  random  pouse, 
Is  that  entiugh  for  yni;  to  souse 

V'our  servant  sae  ? 
Gae  mind  your  seam,  ye  prick-the-louse, 

An'  jag-the-flae. 
King  David,  o'  poetic  brief. 
Wrought  'mang  the  lasses  sic  mischief 
As  fiU'd  his  after  life  wi'  grief, 

An'  hluidy  rants, 
An'  yet  he 's  rank'd  among  the  chief 

O*  lang-syne  saunts. 
And  maybe,  Tam,  for  a'  my  cants, 
My  wicked  rhymes,  an'  drucken  rants, 
I  '11  gie  auld  cloven  Clooty's  haunts 

An  unco  slip  yet. 
An'  snugly  sit  among  the  saunts 

At  Davie's  hip  yet. 
But  fegs,  the  Session  says  I  maun 
Gae  fa'  upon  anither  plan. 
Than  garrin'  lasses  cowp  the  crsn 

Clean  heels  owre  body, 
And  sairly  thole  their  mither's  ban 

Afore  the  howdy. 
This  leads  me  on,  to  tell  for  sport, 
How  I  did  wi'  the  Session  sort, — 
Auld  Clinkum  at  the  inner  port 

Cry'd  three  times — "  Robin  I 
Come  hither,  lad,  an'  answer  for 't. 

Ye  'fc  blamed  for  jobbin'." 
Wi'  pinch  I  pat  a  Sunday's  face  on, 
An'  snoov'd  awa'  before  the  Session  j 
I  made  an  open  fair  confession — 

I  scorn'd  to  lie ; 
An'  syne  Mess  John,  beyond  expression, 

Fell  foul  o'  me. 
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A  fomicator-loun  he  caii'd  me, 

An'  said  my  faul  frae  bliss  expcU'd  me ; 

I  own'd  the  tale  was  t»ue  he  tcll'd  me, 

"  But,  wh.it  the  matter  ? 
(Quo'  I)  I  fear  unless  ye  geld  me, 

I  '11  ne'er  be  better ! " 
"  Geld  you  !  (quo'  he)  an'  what  for  no  ? 
If  that  your  right  hand,  leg,  or  toe 
Should  ever  prove  your  spiritual  foe, 

You  should  remember 
To  cut  it  aff— an'  what  for  no 

Your  dearest  member ! " 
"Na,  na  (quo'  I),  I  'm  no  for  that, 
Gelding 's  nae  belter  than  't  is  ca't ; 
I  'd  rather  suffer  for  my  faut, 

A  hearty  flewit. 
As  sair  owre  hip  as  ye  can  draw 't, 

Tho'  I  should  rue  it. 
"  Or,  gin  ye  like  to  end  the  bother, 
To  please  us  a' — I  've  just  ae  ither — 
When  next  wi'  yon  lass  I  forgather, 

Whate'er  betide  it, 
I  '11  frankly  gie  her 't  a'  thegither 

An'  let  her  guide  it." 
But,  sir,  this  pleas'd  them  warst  of  a'. 
And,  therefore,  Tarn,  when  that  I  saw, 
I  said  "  Guid  night,"  an'  cam  awa', 

An'  left  the  Session  , 
I  saw  they  were  resolved  a' 

On  my  ojjpression. 


A    BARD'S    EPITAPH. 

Is  there  a  whim-inspirfed  fool, 

Owre  fast  for  tiiought,  owre  hot  for  rule, 

Owre  blate  to  seek,  owre  proud  to  snool  ? 

Let  him  draw  nenr; 
And  owre  this  grassy  heap  sing  dool, 

And  drap  a  tear. 
Is  there  a  bard  of  rustic  song, 
U  ho,  noteless,  steals  the  crowds  among, 
That  weekly  this  area  throng? 

O,  f)ass  not  by  ! 
But,  with  a  fraler-fecling  strong. 

Here,  heave  a  sigh. 
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Is  there  a  man,  whose  judgmeiu  clear 
Can  others  teach  the  course  to  steer, 
Yet  runs,  himself,  life's  mad  career 

Wild  as  the  w;i,e? 
Here  pause — and,  thro'  the  starting  tear, 

Survey  this  grave. 

The  poor  inhabitant  btlow 

Was  quick  to  Icani,  and  wise  to  know, 

And  keenly  felt  the  friendly  glow, 

And  softer  flame, 
But  thoughtless  follies  laid  him  low. 

And  stain'd  his  name  ! 

Reader,  attend — whether  thy  soul 
Soars  fancy's  flights  beyond  the  pole, 
Or  darkling  grubs  this  earthly  hole. 

In  low  pursuit ; 
Kiiow,  prudent,  cautious  self-control 

Is  wisdom's  root. 


THE   POET'S    PROGRESS. 

A   POEM  IN  EMBRYO. 

Thou  Nature,  partial  Nature,  I  arraign ; 
Of  thy  caprice  maternal  I  complain. 

The  peopled  fold  thy  kindly  care  have  found, 
The  horned  bull,  tremendous,  spurns  the  ground ; 
"^Phe  lordly  lion  has  enough  and  more, 
The  forest  trembles  at  his  very  roar  ; 
Thou  giv'st  the  ass  his  hide,  the  snail  his  shell, 
The  puny  wasp,  victorious,  guards  his  cell. 
Thy  minions,  kings  defend,  control,  devour, 
In  all  th'  omnipotence  of  rule  and  power: 
Koxes  and  statesmen  subtile  wiles  ensure ; 
The  cit  and  polecat  stink,  and  are  secure  : 
Toads  with  their  poison,  doctors  with  their  drug, 
The  priest  and  hedgehog,  in  their  robes,  are  snu^ 
E'en  silly  women  have  defensive  arts, 
Their  eyes,  their  tongues — and  rumeless  other  parts 

But  O  thou  cruel  stepmother,  and  hard. 
To  thy  poor  fenceless,  naked  child,  the  Bard  1 
A  thing  unteachable  in  worldly  skill, 
And  half  an  idiot  too,  more  helpless  still : 
No  heels  to  bear  him  from  the  op'ning  dun. 
No  claws  to  dig,  his  hatec*  sight  to  shun  i 
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No  horns,  but  those  by  luckless  Hymen  worn, 
And  those,  alas  !  not  Amalthca's  horn  : 
No  nerves  olfact'ry,  true  to  Mammon's  foot, 
Or  grunting,  grub  sagacious,  evil's  root : 
The  silly  sheep  that  wanders  wild  astray, 
Is  not  more  friendless,  is  not  more  a  prey ; 
Vampyre-booksellers  drain  him  to  the  heart, 
And  vif)er-critics  cureless  venom  dart. 

Critics !  appall'd  I  venture  on  the  name, 
Those  cut-throat  bandits  in  the  paths  oi   lame, 
Bloody  dissectors,  worse  than  ten  Monroes, 
He  hacks  to  teach,  they  mangle  to  expose : 
By  blockhead's  daring  into  madness  stung, 
His  heart  by  wanton,  causeless  malice  wrung, 
His  well-won  bays — than  life  itself  more  dear — 
By  miscreants  torn  who  ne'er  one  sprig  must  wear  ; 
Foil'd,  bleeding,  tortur'd  in  th'  unequal  strife, 
The  hapless  Poet  flounces  on  thro'  life. 
Till,  fled  each  hope  that  once  his  bosom  fired, 
And  fled  each  muse  that  glorious  once  inspir'd, 
Ix)w-sunk  in  scjualid,  unprotected  age, 
Dead  even  resentment  for  his  injur'd  page. 
He  heeds  no  more  the  ruthless  critics'  rage. 

So  by  some  hedge  the  generous  steed  deceased, 
For  half-starved,  snarling  curs  a  dainty  feast ; 
By  toil  and  famine  worn  to  skin  and  bone. 
Lies,  senseless  of  each  tugging  hitch's  son. 


A  little,  upright,  pert,  tart,  tripping  wight, 
And  still  his  precious  self  his  dear  delight ; 
Who  loves  his  own  smart  shadow  in  the  streets, 
Better  than  e'er  the  fairest  she  he  meets  : 
A  man  of  fashion,  too,  he  made  his  tour, 
Learned  Vive  la  bagatelle  !  et  Vive  I'amour ! 
So  travelled  monkeys  their  grimace  improve, 
Polish  their  grin — nay,  sigh  for  ladies'  love. 
Much  specious  lore,  but  little  understood ; 
Veneering  oft  outshines  the  solid  wood  : 
His  solid  sense  by  inches  you  must  tell. 
But  mete  his  cunning  by  the  old  Scot's  ell ; 
His  meddling  vanity,  a  busy  fiend, 
Still  making  work  his  selfish  craft  must  mend. 
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*  *  *  Crochallan  came, 

The  old  cock'd  hat,  the  brown  surtout — the  same ; 

His  grisly  beard  just  bristling  in  its  might — 

Twas  four  long  nights  and  days  from  shaving  night ; 

His  uncomb'd,  hoary  locks,  wild-staring  thatch'd 

A  head,  for  thought  profound  and  clear,  unmatch'd; 

Yet,  tho'  his  caustic  wit  was  biting-rude, 

His  heart  was  warm,  benevolent,  and  good. 

*♦*♦*» 

O  Dulncss,  portion  of  the  tr'  '    ■.•'.est ! 

Calm,  sheiter'd  haven  of  ete  t ! 

Tliy  sons  ne'er  madden  in  t:  t  extremes 

Of  Fortune's  polar  frost,  or  tc  .lU  beams; 

If  mantling  high  she  fills  ths  go'. Jen  cup, 

With  sober,  selfish  ease  they  sip  it  up  ; 

Conscious  the  bounteous  meed  they  well  deserve, 

They  only  wonder  "  some  folks  "  do  not  starve  ! 

The  grave,  sage  hern  thus  easy  picks  his  frog. 

And  thinks  the  mallard  a  sad,  worthless  dog. 

When  disappointment  snaps  the  thread  of  Hope, 

When  thro'  disastrous  night,  they  darkling  grope, 

With  deaf  endurance  sluggishly  they  bear. 

And  just  conclude  that  "  fools  are  Fortune's  care  " ; 

So,  heavy,  passive  to  the  tempest's  shocks. 

Strong  on  the  sign-post  stands  the  stupid  ox. 

Not  so  the  idle  muses'  mad-cap  train, 

Not  such  the  workings  of  their  moon-struck  brain  ; 

In  equanimity  they  never  dwell, 

By  turns  in  soaring  ileaven,  or  vaulted  Hell ! 


MONODY 
ON    A    LADY    FAMED    FOR 


."?R   CAPRTCE. 


How  cold  is  that  bosom  which  folly  once  fir'd, 

How  pale  is  that  cheek  where  the  rouge  lately  glisten'd  I 

How  silent  that  tongue  which  the  echoes  oft  tir'd. 
How  dull  is  that  ear  which  to  flattery  so  listeu'd  ! 

If  sorrow  and  anguish  their  exit  ?wait. 
From  friendship  and  dearest  aifection  remov'd ; 

How  doubly  severer,  Maria,  thy  fate, 

Thou  dicdst  unwept,  as  thou  livedst  unlov'd. 

Loves,  Graces,  and  Virtues,  I  call  not  on  you  ; 

So  shy,  grave,  and  distant,  ye  shed  not  a  tear : 
But  come,  all  ye  offspnng  of  Folly  so  true. 

And  flowers  let  us  cull  for  Maria's  cold  bier. 

"J 
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We  '11  search  through  the  garden  for  each  silly  flow*-r, 
We  '11  roam  Vhrough  the  forest  for  each  idle  weed ; 

But  chiefly  the  nettle,  so  typical,  shower, 

For  none  e'er  appro'"-h'd  her  but  ru'd  the  rash  deed. 

We'll  sculpture  X\.    .uarbie,  we'll  measure  the  lay; 

Here  Vanity  strums  on  her  idiot  lyre  ; 
'I'here  keen  Indignation  shall  dart  on  her  prey, 

^\'h!ch  spurning  Contempt  shall  redeem  from  liis  ire. 

THE    EPITAPH. 

Here  lies,  now  a  prey  to  insulting  neglect, 
Wha*  once  was  a  butterfly,  gay  in  life's  beam  : 

Want  only  of  wisdom  denied  her  respect. 
Want  only  of  goodness  denied  her  esteem. 

ON   THF   ILLNESS   OF  A   FAVOURITE   CHILD. 

Now  health  forsakes  that  angel  face, 

Nae  mair  my  dearie  smiles  ; 
Pale  sickness  withers  ilka  grace, 

An  a'  my  hopes  beguiles. 

The  cruel  Powers  reject  the  prayer 

I  hourly  mak'  for  thee ! 
Ye  heavens,  how  great  is  my  despair, 

How  can  I  see  him  die ! — 


ON    MRS.    RIDDEL'S   BIRTHDAY, 

NOVEMBER   4TH,    1 793. 

Old  Winter,  with  his  frosty  beard, 
Thus  once  to  Jove  his  prayer  preferr'd— 
"  What  have  I  done,  of  all  the  year, 
To  bear  this  hated  doom  severe  ? 
My  cheerless  suns  no  pleasure  know ; 
Night's  horrid  car  drags  dreary,  slow  ; 
My  dismal  months  no  joys  are  crowning. 
But  spleeny  English  hanging,  drowning. 

"  Now  Jove,  for  once  be  mighty  civil. 

To  counterbalance  all  this  evil ; 

Give  me,  and  I  've  no  more  to  say, 

Give  me  Maria's  natal-day  ! 

That  brilliant  gift  shall  so  enrich  me, 

Spring,  Summer,  Autumn  cannot  match  -ne," 

"  Tis  done  ! "  says  Jove  ;  so  ends  my  story, 

And  Winter  once  rejoiced  in  glory, 
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LINES 

SENT  TO  A   GENTLEMAN    WHOM    HE   HAD  OFFENDED. 

The  friend  whom  wild  from  wisdom's  way, 
The  fumes  of  wine  infuriate  send  ; 

(Not  moony  madness  more  astray ;) 
Who  but  deplores  that  hapless  friend  ? 

Mine  was  th*  insensate  frenzied  part ! 

Ah  !  why  should  I  such  scenes  outlive  ? 
Scenes  so  abhorrent  to  my  heart ! 

'T  is  thine  to  pity  and  forgive. 


ver::es  to  john  rankine, 

Ae  day,  as  Death,  that  grusome  carl, 
Was  driving  to  the  tither  warl' 
A  mixtie-maxtie  motley  squad. 
And  mony  a  guilt-bespotted  lad  ; 
Black  gowns  of  each  denomination, 
And  thieves  of  every  rank  and  station, 
From  him  that  wears  the  star  and  garter. 
To  him  that  wntles  in  a  halter ; 
Ashamed  himsel'  to  see  the  wretches, 
He  mutters,  glow'rin'  at  the  bitches, 
"By  G— !  I  'II  not  be  seen  behint  them. 
Nor  'mang  the  sp'ritual  core  present  them, 
Without  at  least  ae  honest  man 
To  grace  this  damned  infernal  clan," 
By  Adamhill  a  glance  he  threw, 
"  L— d  G— d  ! "  (juoth  he,  "  I  have  it  now : 
There 's  just  the  man  I  want,  i'  faith  ! " 
And  quickly  stoppit  Rankine's  breath. 


rOEM, 

ADnRESSRD  TO   MR.    MITCHELL,    COLLECTOR  OF   EXCISE. 

Friend  of  the  Poet,  tried  and  lea!, 
Wha,  wanting  thee,  might  beg  or  steal ; 
Alake  !  alake  !  the  meikle  deil 

Wi'  a'  his  witches 
Are  ac  it,  skelpin' !  jig  and  reel. 

In  my  poor  pouches  I 
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I  modestly  fu'  fain  wad  hint  it, 

That  one  pound  one,  I  sairly  want  it ; 

If  wi'  the  hizzie  down  ye  sent  it, 

It  would  be  kind  ; 
And  while  my  heart  wi'  life-blood  daunted, 

I  'd  hear 't  in  mind. 

So  may  the  Auld  year  gang  out  moaning 
To  see  the  New  come,  laden,  groaning 
Wi'  double  plenty  o'er  the  loanin' 

To  thee  and  thine ; 
Domestic  peace  and  comforts  crowning 

The  hale  design. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

Ye  've  heard  this  while  how  I  've  been  licket, 
And  by  fell  Death  was  nearly  nicket ; 
Grim  loun  !  he  gat  me  by  the  fecket. 

And  sair  me  sheuk ; 
But  by  guid  luck  I  lap  a  wicket, 

And  turn'd  a  neuk. 

But  by  that  health,  1  've  got  a  share  o\ 
And  by  that  life,  I  'm  promis'd  mair  o't. 
My  hale  and  wccl  I  '11  tak'  a  care  o't, 

A  tentier  way : 
Then  fareweel  folly,  hide  and  hair  o't 

For  ance  and  aye ! 


POETICAL    INVITATION, 

TO   MR.   JOHN    KENNEDY. 

Now,  Kennedy,  if  foot  Oi-  horse 

E'er  bring  you  in  by  Mauchline  Corse, 

Lord,  man,  there  's  lasses  there  wad  force 

A  hermit's  fancy ; 
And  down  the  gate,  in  faith,  they  're  worse, 

And  mair  unchancy. 

But,  as  I  'm  savin',  please  step  to  Dow's, 
And  taste  sic  gear  as  Johnnie  brew.s. 
Till  some  bit  callan  bring  me  news 

That  you  are  there ; 
And  if  we  dinna  hae  a  bouze 

I'se  ne'er  drink  mair. 
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It 's  no  I  like  to  sit  and  swallow, 
Then  like  a  swine  to  puke  and  wallow; 
But  gie  me  just  a  tme  good  fallow, 

U'i'  right  ingine, 
And  spunkie  ance  to  make  us  mellow, 

And  then  we  '11  shine. 

NoWj  if  ye  're  ane  o'  warld's  folk, 
Wha  rate  the  wearer  by  the  cloak. 
And  sklent  on  poverty  their  joke, 

Wi'  bitter  sneer, 
Wi'  you  no  friendship  will  I  troke. 

Nor  cheap  nor  dear 

But  if,  as  I  'm  informed  wcel. 
Ye  hate,  as  ill 's  the  vera  deil, 
The  flinty  heart  that  canna  feel — 

Come,  Sir,  here 's  tae  you . 
Hae,  there 's  my  haun',  I  wiss  you  weel, 

And  gin'd  be  wi'  you. 

TO  MISS  JKSSY  LEWARS,   DUMFRIES, 

WITH    A    PRRSRNT  OF    BOOKS, 

Think  be  the  volumes,  Jessy  fair. 
And  with  them  take  the  poet's  prayer — 
That  Fate  may  in  her  fairest  page, 
With  every  kindliest,  best  presage 
Of  future  bliss,  enrol  thy  name  ; 
With  native  worth,  and  spotless  fame, 
And  wakeful  caution  still  aware 
Of  ill — but  chief,  man's  felon  snare. 
All  biai.ieless  joys  on  earth  we  find. 
And  all  the  treasures  of  the  mind — 
These  be  thy  guardian  and  reward  ; 
So  prays  thy  faithful  friend — the  Hard. 


TO  MRS.  C- 


ON    RECEIVINO   A   WORK    OF    HANNAH    MORF's. 

Thou  flattering  mark  of  friendship  kind, 
Still  may  thy  pages  call  to  mind 

The  dear,  the  beauteous  donor  ! 
Though  sweetly  female  every  part, 
Vot  such  a  head,  and  more  the  heart, 

iJoes  both  the  sexes  honour. 
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She  show'd  her  taste  refin'd  and  ju«t 

When  she  selected  thee, 
Yet  deviating,  own  I  must, 
I'or  so  approving  me. 

But  kind  still,  I  mind  still 

The  giver  in  the  gift, 
I  '11  bless  her,  and  wiss  her 
A  Friend  aboon  the  Lift. 


POEM  ON  LIFE, 

ADDKRSSED  TO  COLONEL  DP.    J'EVSTKR. 

Mv  honour'd  Colonel,  deep  1  feel 
Your  interest  in  the  Poet's  weal  • 
Ah  !  now  sma'  heart  hae  I  to  spi ,  i 

The  steep  Parnassus, 
Surrounded  thus  by  bolus  pill. 

And  ix)tion  glasses. 

O  what  a  canty  warld  were  it, 

Would  pain,  and  care,  and  sickness  spare  it 

And  fortune  favour  worth  and  merit 

As  they  deserve, 
(And  aye  a  rowth,  roast  beef  and  claret ; 

Syne,  wha  wad  starve  ?) 

Dame  Life,  tho'  fiction  out  may  trick  her. 
And  in  paste  gems  and  fripp'ry  deck  her ; 
Oh  !  flick'ring,  feeble,  and  unsicker 

I  've  found  her  still. 
Aye  wav'ring  like  the  willow-wicker, 

Tween  good  and  ill. 

Then  that  curst  carmagnole,  auld  Satan. 
Watches,  like  baudrons  by  a  rattan, 
Our  sinfu'  saul  to  get  a  claut  on 

Wi'  felon  ire ; 
Syne,  whip !  his  tail  ye  '11  ne'er  cast  saut  on 

He 's  aff  like  fire. 

Ah  Nick  !  ah  »wck  !  it  is  na  fair, 
First  shewing  us  the  tempting  ware, 
Bright  wines  and  bonnie  lasses  rare, 

To  put  us  !aft ; 
Syne  weave,  unseen,  the  spider  snare 

O'  hell's  damn'd  waft. 
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Poor  man,  the  flie  aft  bi/.zcs  bye, 
And  all  as  chance  lie  comes  thee  nigh, 
Thy  danin'd  auld  elbow  yeuks  wi'  joy 

And  hellish  pleasure ; 
Already  in  thy  fancy's  eye, 

Thy  sicker  treasure. 
Soon,  heels  o'er  gowdie,  in  he  gangs 
And,  like  a  sluep-head  on  a  tangs, 
Thy  girning  laugh  enjoys  his  pangs 

And  murdering  wrestle. 
As,  dangling  in  the  wind,  he  hangs 

A  gibbet's  tassel. 
But  lest  you  think  I  am  uncivil 
To  plague  you  with  this  draunting  drivel. 
Abjuring  a'  intentions  evil, 

I  qual  my  pen, 
The  Lord  preserve  us  frae  the-  devil  ! 

Amen  !     Amen  ! 


THE  TORBOLTON   LASSES. 

If  ye  gae  up  to  yon  hill-tap, 

Ye  '11  there  see  bonny  Peggy  ; 
She  kens  her  faither  is  a  laird. 

And  she  forsooth 's  a  leddy. 
There  Sophy  tight,  a  lassie  bright, 

Besides  a  handsome  fortune  : 
Wha  canna  win  her  in  a  night. 

Has  little  art  in  courtin'. 
Gae  down  by  Faile,  and  lasle  the  ale, 

And  tak'  a  look  o'  Mysie  ; 
She 's  dour  and  din,  a  deil  within, 

But  aiblins  she  may  please  ye. 

If  she  be  shy,  her  sister  try, 

Ye  '11  maybe  fancy  Jenny, 
If  ye  U  dispense  wi'  want  o'  sense — 

She  kens  hersel  she's  bonny. 
As  ye  gae  up  by  yon  hillside, 

Speer  in  for  bonny  Bessy ; 
She  '11  gie  ye  a  beck,  and  bid  ye  Hcht, 

And  handsomely  address  ye. 
There 's  few  sae  bonnie,  nane  sae  guid, 

In  a'  King  George'  dominion  ; 
If  ye  should  doubt  the  truth  o'  this — 

It 's  Bessy's  ain  opinion. 
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THE   r^ONALDS   OF  TIIK    HENNAIi?. 

In  Torlxjltoii,  yc  ki  n,  ihcre  are  proper  young  nan. 
And  propter  young  lassos  and  a,'  man  ; 

But  ken  yc  the  Ronalds  that  '■'«  in  the  Bennals, 
They  carry  the  pree  frae  th.       i',  man. 

Their  father 's  a  laird,  and  weel  he  can  spare 't, 
Braid  money  to  tocher  them  a',  man, 

To  proper  young  men,  he  '11  clink  in  the  hand 
Gowd  guineas  a  hunder  or  twa,  man. 

There':  ane  ihey  ca'  Jean,  I  '11  warrant  ye've  seen 

As  bonny  a  lass  or  as  braw,  man  ; 
But  for  s'-nse  and  guid  taste  she  '11  vie  wi'  the  best, 

And  a  conduct  that  beautifies  a',  man. 

The  charms  o'  the  min',  the  langer  they  siiine, 
The  mair  admiration  they  draw,  man  ; 

While  peaches  and  cherries,  and  roses  and  lilies, 
They  fade  and  they  wither  awa,'  man. 

If  ye  be  for  Miss  Jean,  tak'  this  frae  a  frien', 

A  hint  o'  a  rival  or  twa,  man. 
The  I^ird  o'  Blackbyre  wad  gang  through  the  fire, 

If  that  wad  entice  her  awa',  man. 

The  Laird  o'  Braehead  has  been  on  his  speed, 
P'or  mair  than  a  towmond  or  twa,  man  ; 

The  Laird  o'  the  Ford  will  straught  on  a  board, 
If  he  canna  get  at  her  at  a',  man. 

Then  Anna  comes  in,  the  pride  o'  her  kin, 
The  boast  of  our  bachelors  a',  man  ; 

Sae  sonsy  and  sweet,  sae  fully  complete. 
She  steals  our  affections  awa',  man. 

If  I  should  detail  the  pick  and  the  wale 

O'  lasses  that  live  here  awa',  man. 
The  fault  wad  be  mine,  if  they  didna  shine 

The  sweetest  and  best  o'  them  a',  man. 

I  lo'e  her  mysel',  but  darena  weel  tell, 

My  poverty  keeps  me  in  awe,  man, 
For  making  o'  rhymes,  and  working  at  times. 

Does  little  or  naething  at  a',  man. 

Yet  I  wadna  choose  to  let  her  refuse. 
Nor  hae  't  in  her  power  to  say  na,  man  ; 

For  though  I  be  poor,  unnoticed,  obscure, 
My  stomach 's  as  proud  as  them  a',  maiL 
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Though  I  canna  ride  in  wcel  booted  pride, 
And  flee  o'er  the  hills  like  a  craw,  man, 

I  can  haud  up  my  head  with  the  best  o'  the  breed, 
Though  fluttering  ever  so  braw,  man. 

My  coat  and  my  vest,  they  are  Scotch  o'  the  best, 
O'  pairs  o'  guid  breeks  I  ha'e  twa,  man, 

And  stockings  and  puujps  to  put  on  my  stumps, 
And  ne'er  a  wrang  steek  in  them  a',  man. 

My  sarks  they  are  few,  but  five  o'  them  new, 
Twal'  hundred,  as  white  as  the  snavv,  man 

A  ten-shilling  hat,  a  Holland  cravat ; 

There  are  no  mony  poets  sae  braw,  maa 

I  never  had  frien's  weel  stockit  in  means. 
To  leave  me  a  hundred  or  twa,  man ; 

Nae  weel-tochered  aunts,  to  wail  on  their  draii'i 
And  wish  them  in  hell  for  it  a',  man. 

I  never  was  cannie  for  hoarding  o'  money, 

Or  claughtin  't  together  at  a',  man, 
I  've  little  to  spend,  and  naething  to  lend, 

But  deevel  a  shilling  I  awe,  man. 


VERSES 

INTKNDED  TO  BE  WRITTEN  BKLOW  A  NOBLE  EAJv/A  I-ICTURE, 

Whose  is  that  noble,  dauntless  brow  ( 

And  whose  that  eye  of  fire  ? 
And  whose  that  generous,  princely  mien 

E'en  rooted  foes  admire  ? 

Stranger  !  to  justly  show  that  bro-v, 

And  mark  that  eye  of  fire, 
Would  take  His  hand,  whose  vernal  tints 

His  other  works  inspire. 

Bright  as  a  cloudless  summer  sun, 

With  stately  port  he  moves  ; 
His  guardian  seraph  eyes  with  awe 

The  noble  ward  he  loves. 

Among  the  illustrious  Scottish  sons 
That  chief  thou  may'st  discern  ; 

Mark  Scotia's  fond  returning  eye — 
It  dwells  upon  Glencairn  ! 
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AH,  WOE  IS   ME,   MY    MOTHER   DEAR 

rARAPHRASR  Or  JRERMIAII.    CHAPTER    XV.,    VRRSK    la 

Ah   vor  ii  me,  my  mother  dear  ! 

A  man  of  strife  ye  've  born  me : 
For  sair  rontention  I  maun  bear ; 

They  hate,  revile,  and  scorn  me. 
I  ne'er  could  lend  on  bill  or  band, 

That  five  per  cent,  might  blest  me ; 
And  borrowing,  on  the  tither  hand, 

The  deil  a  ane  wad  trust  me. 
Yet  I,  a  coin-denibd  wight, 

By  Fortune  quite  discarded  ; 
Ye  see  how  1  am,  day  and  night, 

By  lad  and  lass  blackguarded  ! 

THE  NIGHT  WAS  STH.L. 

A  FRAGMKNT. 

Thk  night  was  still,  and  o'<;r  the  hill. 

The  moon  shone  on  the  castle  wa' ; 
The  mavis  sang,  while  dewdrops  hang 

.'\round  her  on  the  castle  wa'. 
Sac  merrily  they  danced  the  ring 

Frae  e'enin'  till  the  cock  did  craw ; 
And  ay  the  o'erword  o'  the  spring 

Was  Irvine's  bairns  are  bonnie  a'. 


If 
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FRAGMENT  ON  SENSIlilUTY. 

RiJSTiciTv's  ungainly  form 

May  cloud  the  highest  mind  ; 
But  when  the  heart  is  nobly  warm. 

The  ,c'W  excuse  will  find. 
Propriety's  cold,  cautious  rules 

Warm  fervour  may  o'erlook  j 
But  spare  poor  sensibility 

Th'  ungentle,  hnrsh  rebuke. 

YOUR    FRIENDSHIP. 

A  FRAGMENT. 

YouK  friendsiiip  much  can  make  me  ble.st, 

()  why  that  blli.s  destroy  ! 
Why  urge  the  only,  one  request 

You  know  I  will  deny ! 


THB  rOETlCAl.  WORKS  OF  ROBRRT  BVh'fii, 

Youi  thought,  if  l^ove  must  harbour  there, 

Conceal  it  in  tliat  tliought ; 
Nor  cause  me  from  my  bosom  tear 

The  very  friend  I  so'^' 


GO  ON,  SWKKT  BIRD,  AND  SOOTHE  MY  CARHl 

A   FRAGMENT. 

FoK  thee  is  lauj^hing  Nature  gay, 
For  thee  she  pours  the  vernal  day ; 
For  me  in  vain  is  Nature  drest, 
While  Joy 's  a  stranger  to  my  breast. 

FRAGMENT  ON    MARIA. 

Kow  gracefully  Maria  leads  the  dance! 
She 's  life  itself :  I  never  saw  a  foot 
So  nimble  and  so  elegant.     It  speaks, 
And  the  sweet  whispering  Poetry  it  makes 
Shames  the  musician. 


Let  I 
Let 

That 's 
There  the 


> 
prize, 
reasure  lies. 


THE   WREN'S   NEST. 

A   fRACMEyi. 

The  Robin  to  the  Wren's  nest 
Cam'  keekin  in,  cam'  keekin  in ; 

O  weel  's  me  on  your  auld  pow, 
Wad  ye  be  in,  wad  ye  be  in  ? 

Thou 's  ne'er  get  leave  to  lie  without, 
And  I  within,  and  I  within, 

Sac  long 's  I  hae  an  auld  clQut 
To  rowe  ye  in,  to  rowe  ye  in. 
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LEEZIE  LINDSAY. 
j4  fragment. 

Will  ye  go  to  the  Hielands,  Leezie  Lindsay, 
AVill  ye  go  to  the  Hielands  wi'  me  ? 

Will  ye  go  to  the  Hielands,  Leezie  Lindsay, 
My  pride  and  my  darling  to  be  ? 


A   FRAGMENT. 

No  cold  approach,  no  altered  mien, 
Just  what  would  make  suspicion  start ; 

No  pause  the  dire  extremes  between, 
He  made  me  blest — and  broke  my  heart. 


MOTTO   PREFIXED  TO  THE  AUTHOR'S   FIRST 
PUBLICATION. 

The  simple  Bard,  unbroke  by  rules  of  art, 

He  pours  the  wild  effusions  of  the  heart ; 

And  if  inspired,  'tis  Nature's  pow'rs  inspire ; 

Hers  all  the  melting  thrill,  and  hers  the  kindling  fire. 


ON    GLENRIDDEi^'S    FOX    BREAKING    HIS 
CHAIN. 

A   FKAGMENT. 
(Thes*  line*  are  prioted  ill  Bunu's  autognph,  in  the  Glenriddel  volume  of  Poemi), 

Thou,  Liberty,  thou  art  my  theme ; 
Not  such  as  idle  poets  dream. 
Who  trick  thee  up  a  heathen  goddess 
That  a  fantastic  cap  and  rod  has ; 
Such  stale  conceits  are  poor  and  silly ; 
I  paint  thee  out,  a  Highland  filly, 
A  sturdy,  stubborn,  handsome  dapple, 
As  sleek 's  a  mouse,  as  round 's  an  apple. 
Thou  when  thou  pleasest  can  do  wonders ; 
Bui  when  thy  luckless  rider  blunders, 
Or  if  thy  fancy  should  demur  there, 
Will  break  ihy  n^ck  ere  thou  go  further. 
These  things  premised,  I  sing — a  Fox 
Was  caught  among  his  native  rocks, 
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And  to  a  dirty  kennel  chained, 

How  he  his  liberty  regained. 

Glenriddel !  a  Whig  without  a  stain, 

A  Whig  in  principle  and  grain, 

Could'st  thou  enslave  a  free-born  creature, 

A  native  denizen  of  Nature  ? 

How  could'st  thou,  with  a  heart  so  good 

(A  better  ne'er  was  sluiced  with  blood), 

Nail  a  poor  devil  to  a  tree, 

That  ne'er  did  harm  to  thine  or  ihee  ? 

The  staunchest  Whig  Glenriddel  was, 

Quite  frantic  in  his  country's  cause ; 

And  oft  was  Reynard's  prison  passing. 

And  with  his  brother-Whigs  canvassing 

The  Rights  of  Men,  the  Powers  of  Women, 

With  all  the  dignity  of  Freemen. 

Sir  Reynard  daily  heard  debates 

Of  Princes',  Kings',  and  Nations'  fates 

With  many  rueful,  bloody  stories 

Of  Tyrants,  Jacobites,  and  Tories : 

From  liberty  how  angels  fell, 

That  now  are  galley-slaves  in  hell ; 

How  Nimrod  first  the  trade  began 

Of  binding  Slavery's  chains  on  Man ; 

How  fell  Semiramis — God  damn  her  ! 

Did  first  with  sacrilegious  hammer 

(All  ills  till  then  were  trivial  matters), 

For  man  dethron'd  forge  henpeck  fetters  ; 

How  Xerxes,  that  abandoned  Tory, 

Thought  cutting  throats  was  reaping  glory, 

Until  the  stubborn  \Vhigs  of  Sparta 

Taught  him  great  Nature's  Magna  Charta : 

How  mighty  Rome  her  fiat  hurl'd 

Resistless  o'er  a  bowing  world, 

And,  kinder  than  they  did  desire, 

Polish'd  mankind  with  sword  and  fire ; 

With  much  too  tedious  to  relate, 

Of  ancient  and  of  modem  date, 

But  ending  still,  how  Billy  Pitt 

(Unlucky  boy !),  with  wicked  wit, 

Has  gagg'd  old  Britain,  drained  her  coffer, 

As  butchers  bind  and  bleed  a  heifer. 

Thus  wily  Reynard,  by  degrees, 

In  kennel  listening  at  his  ease, 

Suck'd  in  a  mighty  stock  of  knowledge, 

As  much  as  some  folks  at  a  College  \ 
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Knew  Britain's  rights  and  constitution, 

Her  aggrandisement,  diminution, 

How  fortune  wrought  us  good  fr<Mn  evil ; 

Let  no  man,  then,  despise  the  Devil, 

As  who  should  say,  "  I  ne'er  can  need  him," 

Since  we  to  scoundrels  owe  our  freedom. 


ODE  ON  THE  DEPARTED  REGENCY  BU^L 

Daughter  of  Chaos'  doting  years, 
Nurse  of  ten  thousand  hopes  and  fears. 
Whether  thy  airy,  unsubstantial  shade 
(The  rights  of  sepulture  now  duly  paid) 
Spread  abroad  its  hideous  form 
On  the  roaring  civil  storm. 
Deafening  din  and  warring  rage 
Factions  wild  with  factions  wage ; 
Or  undei^round,  deep-sunk,  profound. 

Among  the  demons  of  the  earth, 
With  groans  that  make  the  mountains  shake, 

Thou  mourn  thy  ill-starr'd  blighted  birth ; 
Or  in  the  uncreated  Void, 

Where  seeds  of  future  being  fight. 
With  lessen'd  step  thou  wander  wide 

To  greet  thy  mother — Ancient  Night, 
And  as  each  jarring  monster-mass  is  past. 
Fond  recollect  what  once  thou  wast. 

In  manner  due,  beneath  this  sacred  oak. 
Hear,  Spirit,  hear  !  thy  presence  I  invoke  I 
By  a  monarch's  heaven-struck  fate. 
By  a  disunited  State, 
By  a  generous  Prince's  wrongs, 
By  a  Senate's  strife  of  tongues, 
By  a  Premier's  sullen  pride, 
Louring  on  the  changing  tide ; 
By  dread  Thurlow's  powers  to  awe- 
Rhetoric,  blasphemy,  and  law ; 
By  the  turbulent  ocean — 
A  Nation's  commotion, 
Psy  the  harlot-caresses 
Of  borough  addresses. 
By  days  few  and  evil, 
(Thy  portion,  poor  devil !) 
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By  Power,  Wealth,  and  Show 

(The  gods  by  men  adored), 
By  nameless  Poverty 

(Their  hell  abhorred), 
By  all  they  hope,  by  all  they  fear. 
Hear!  and  appear! 

Stare  not  on  me,  thou  ghastly  Power  I 
Nor,  grim  with  chained  defiance,  lour ; 
No  Babel-structure  would  I  build 

Where,  order  exil'd  from  his  native  sway, 
Confusion  may  the  Regent-sceptre  wield, 

While  all  would  rule  and  none  obey : 
Go,  to  the  world  of  man  relate 
The  story  of  thy  sad,  eventful  fate  ; 
And  call  presumptuous  Hope  to  hear, 
And  bid  him  check  his  blind  career ; 
And  tell  the  sorc-prest  sons  of  Care, 
Never,  never  to  despair ! 

Pa'.'   '      iles's  speed  on  wings  of  fire, 

T. '   '/       t  of  his  fond  desire, 

Be  u    .    is  boldest  hopes,  at  hand; 

Pai     1 —  ihe  triumph  of  the  Portland  Band ; 

Mark  how  they  lift  the  joy-exulting  voice. 

And  how  their  num'rous  creditors  rejoice; 

But  just  as  hopes  to  warm  enjoyment  rise, 

Cry  Convalescence  !  and  the  vision  flies. 

Then  next  portray  a  dark'ning  twilight  gloom, 

Eclipsing  sad  a  gay,  rejoicing  morn. 
When  proud  Ambition  to  th'  untimely  tomb 

By  gnashing,  grim,  despairing  fiends  is  borne : 
Paint  Ruin,  in  the  shape  of  high  Dundas 

Gaping  with  giddy  terror  o'er  the  brow ; 
In  vain  he  struggles,  the  fates  behind  him  press, 

And  clam'rous  hell  yawns  for  her  prey  below. 
How  fallen  that,  whose  pride  late  scaled  the  skies! 
And  this,  like  Lucifer,  no  more  to  rise ! 
Again  pronounce  the  powerful  word  ; 
See  Day,  triumphant  from  the  night,  restored. 
Then  know  this  truth,  ye  sons  of  men  1 

(Thus  ends  thy  moral  tale), 
Your  darkest  terrors  may  be  vain, 

Your  brightest  hopes  may  fail. 
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THE  LAMENT 
FOR  PRINCE  CHARLES  EDWARD  STUART. 

Afar  the  illustric  r:  tlxile  roams. 

Whom  kingdOi/i.?  on  this  day  should  hail ; 
An  inmate  in  the  casual  shed, 
On  transient  pity's  bounty  fed, 

Haunted  by  busy  memory's  bitter  tale ! 
Beasts  of  the  forest  have  their  savage  homes. 

But  he,  who  should  impenal  purple  wear, 
Owns  not  the  lap  of  earth  wliere  rests  his  royal  head ! 

His  wretched  refuge,  dark  de^^air, 
While  ravening  wrongs,  and  woes  pursue. 
And  distant  far  the  faithful  few 

Who  wjuld  his  sorrows  share. 
False  flatterer,  Hope,  away  ! 

Nor  think  to  lure  us  as  in  days  of  yore ; 
We  solemnize  this  sorrowing  natal  day, 

To  prove  our  loyal  truth — we  can  no  more, 
And,  owning  Heaven's  mysterious  sway, 

Submissive,  low  adore. 
Ye  honoured,  mighty  Dead, 

Who  nobly  perished  in  the  glorious  cause. 

Your  King,  your  Country,  and  her  laws, 
From  great  Dundee,  who  smiling  Victory  led. 

And  fell  a  martyr  in  her  arms, 

(What  breast  of  northern  ice  but  warms  !) 
To  bold  Balmerino's  undying  name. 
Whose  soul  of  fire,  lighted  at  Heaven's  high  flame, 
Deserves  the  proudest  wreath  departed  heroes  claim : 
Not  unrevenged  your  fate  shall  lie, 

It  only  lags,  the  fatal  hour. 
Your  blood  shall,  with  incessant  cry, 

Awake  at  last  th'  unsparing  Power ; 
As  from  the  cliff,  with  thundering  course, 

The  snowy  ruin  smokes  along 
With  doubling  speed,  and  gathering  force, 

Till  deep  it,  crushing,  whelms  the  cottage  in  the  vale; 
So  Vengeance'  arm,  ensanguin'd,  strong, 

Shall  with  resistless  might  assaii, 
Usurping  Brunswick's  pride  shall  lay, 
And  Stuart's  wrongs,  and  yours,  with  tenfold  weight,  repay. 

Perdition,  baleful  child  of  night ! 
Rise  and  revenge  the  injured  right 
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Of  Stuart's  royal  race : 
Lead  on  the  unn  v'zzUd  hounds  of  hell, 
Till  all  the  frighted  echoes  tell 

The  blood-notej  of  the  chase  ! 
Full  on  the  quarry  point  their  view, 
Full  on  the  base  usurping  crew, 

The  tools  of  faction,  and  the  nation's  curse ! 
Hark,  how  the  cry  grows  on  the  wind ; 
They  leave  the  lagging  gale  behind, 
Their  savage  fury,  pitiless,  they  pour ; 
With  murdering  eyes  already  they  devour  j 
See  Brunswick  spent,  a  wretched  prey, 
His  life  one  poor,  despairing  day. 

Where  each  avenging  hour  still  ushers  in  a  worse 
Such  havoc,  howling  all  abroad, 

Their  utter  ruin  bring  ; 
The  base  apostat«rs  to  their  Gnd, 

Or  rebels  to  their  King. 


A   NEW   PSALM 
FOR   THE   CHAPEL   OF    KILMARNOCK, 

ON   THB  THANKSGIVINU-DAY   FOK   illS   MAJESTY'S  RECOVERY. 

O  SING  a  new  song  to  the  Lord, 

Make,  all  and  every  one, 
A  joyful  noise  even  for  the  king, 

His  restoration. 

The  sons  of  Belial  in  the  land 

Did  set  their  heads  together ; 
"  Come,  let  us  sweep  them  off,"  said  they, 

Like  an  o'erflowing  river. 

They  set  their  heads  together,  I  say, 
They  set  their  heads  together ; 

On  right  and  left,  and  every  hand. 
We  saw  none  to  deliver. 

Thou  madest  strong  two  chosen  ones, 

To  quell  the  Wicked's  pride ; 
That  Young  Man,  great  in  Issachar, 

The  burden-bearing  tribe. 

And  him,  among  the  Princes,  chief 

In  our  Jerusalem, 
The  judge  that 's  mighty  in  Thy  law, 

The  man  thai  fears  Thy  n.iuie. 
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Vet  they,  even  they,  with  all  their  strength, 

Began  to  faint  and  fail ; 
Even  as  two  howling,  ravenous  wolves 

To  dogs  -do  turn  their  tail. 

The  ungodly  o'er  the  just  prevail'd, 
For  so  Thou  hadst  appointed  ; 

That  Thou  might'st  greater  glory  give 
Unto  Thine  own  anointed. 

^nd  now  Thou  hast  restored  our  State. 

Pity  our  Kirk  also ; 
For  she  by  tribulations 

Is  now  brought  very  low. 

Consume  that  high-place  Patronage, 

From  off  Thy  holy  hill ; 
And  in  Thy  fury  burn  the  book — 

Even  of  that  man  M'Gill. 

Now  hear  our  prayer,  accept  our  song, 
And  fight  Thy  Chosen's  battle : 

We  seek  but  little,  Lord,  from  Thee : 
Thou  kens  we  get  as  little. 


VERSICLES  ON  SIGN-POSTS. 

(By  kind  permission  of  Messrs.  Miu:niilUo  and  Co.) 

His  face  with  smile  eternal  drest. 
Just  like  the  landlord  to  his  guest. 
High  as  they  hang  with  creaking  din, 
To  index  out  the  Cour-Uy  Inn. 

He  looked  just  as  your  sign-post  Lions  do. 
With  aspect  fierce,  and  quite  as  harmless  too. 

A  Head,  pure,  sinless  quite  of  brain  and  soul, 
The  very  image  of  a  barber's  Poll ; 
It  shews  a  human  face,  and  wears  a  wig, 
And  looks,  when  well  prescrv'd,  amazing  big. 
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ODE 
FOR  GENERAL  WASHINGTON'S   BIRTHDAY 

No  Spartan  tube,  no  Attic  shell, 

No  lyre  Eolian  I  awake ; 
Tis  Liberty's  bold  note  I  swell. 

Thy  harp,  Columbia,  let  me  tak*^  ' 
See  gathering  thousands,  while  I  s»..g, 
A  broken  chain  exulting  bring, 
And  dash  it  in  a  tyrant's  face. 

And  dare  him  to  his  very  beard, 

And  tell  him  he  no  more  is  feared— 
No  more  the  despot  of  Columbia's  race  1 
A  tyrant's  proudest  insults  brav'd, 
They  shout— a  People  freed  !  They  hail  an  Empire  saved. 

Where  is  man's  godlike  form? 

Where  is  that  brow  erect  and  bold — 

That  eye  that  can  unmov'd  behold 
The  wildest  rage,  the  loudest  storm 
That  e'er  created  fury  dared  to  raise  ? 
Avaunt !  thou  caitiff,  servile,  base. 

That  tremblest  at  a  despot's  nod, 

Yet,  crouching  under  the  iron  rod, 
Canst  laud  the  hand  that  struck  the  insulting  blow  ! 

Art  thou  of  man's  Imperial  line  ? 

Dost  boast  that  countenance  divine  ? 
Each  skulking  feature  answers,  No ! 
But  come,  ye  sons  of  Liberty, 
Columbia's  offspring  brave  as  froe, 
In  danger's  hour  still  flaming  in  the  van. 
Ye  know,  and  dare  maintain  the  Royalty  of  man  I 

Alfred !  on  thy  starry  throne, 

Surrounded  by  the  tuneful  choir. 

The  bards  that  erst  have  struck  the  patriot  lyre, 

And  roused  the  freeborn  Briton's  soul  of  fire. 
No  more  thy  England  own  ! 
Dare  injured  nations  form  the  great  design 

To  make  detested  tyrants  bleed  ? 

Thy  England  execrates  the  glorious  deed ! 

Beneath  her  hostile  banners  waving, 

Every  pang  c    honour  braving, 
England,  in  thunder  calls,  "  The  tyrant's  cause  is  mine  ! " 
That  hour  accurst  how  did  the  fiends  rejoice, 
And  hell,  thro'  all  her  confines,  raise  the  exulting;  voice, 
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That  hour  which  saw  the  generous  English  name 
Linkt  with  such  damnM  deeds  of  everlasting  shame  I 

Thee,  Caledonia,  thy  wild  heaths  among, 
Thee,  famed  for  martial  deed  and  sacrud  oung. 

To  thee  I  turn  with  swimming  eyes; 
Where  is  that  soul  of  Freedom  fled  ? 
Immingled  with  the  mighty  dead  ! 

Beneath  the  hallow'd  turf  where  Wallace  lies ! 
Hear  it  not,  Wallace,  in  thy  bed  of  death ! 

Ye  babbling  winds,  in  silence  sweep  j 

Disturb  not  ye  the  hero's  sleep. 
Nor  give  the  coward  secret  breath. 

Is  this  the  power  in  Freedom's  war, 

That  wont  to  bid  the  battle  rage  ? 
Behold  that  eye  which  shot  immortal  hate. 

Crushing  the  despot's  proudest  bearing, 
That  arm  which,  nerv'd  with  thundering  fate, 

Brav'd  usurpation's  boldest  daring  ! 
One  quench'd  in  darkness,  like  the  sinking  star, 
And  one  the  palsied  arm  of  tottering,  powerless  age. 


TO  ALEXANDER  CUNNINGHAM,   Esq., 

WRITER,    EDINBURGH. 

Mv  godlike  friend — nay,  do  not  stare. 
You  think  the  phrase  is  odd-like : 

But  "  God  is  Love,"  the  saints  declare, 
Then  surely  thou  art  god-like. 

And  is  thy  ardour  still  the  same  ? 

And  kindled  still  at  Anna  ? 
Others  may  boast  a  partial  flame, 

But  thou  art  a  volcano  ! 
Ev'n  Wedlock  asks  not  love  beyond 

Death's  tie-dissolving  portal ; 
But  thou,  omnipotently  fond, 

May'st  promise  love  immortal ! 

Thy  wounds  such  healing  powers  defy. 
Such  symptoms  dire  attend  them. 

That  last  great  aiitihectic  try— 
Marriage  perhaps  may  mend  them. 

Sweet  Anna  has  an  air — a  grace, 

Divine,  magnetic,  touching ; 
She  talks,  she  channs — but  who  can  trace 

The  process  of  bewitching  ? 
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THE   PISCREET   HINT. 

•'  Lass,  when  your  milhcr  is  frae  hame 

May  I  but  be  sae  bauld 
As  come  to  your  bower  window, 

And  creep  in  frae  the  cauld  ? 
As  come  to  your  bower  window. 

And  when  it 's  cauld  and  wat, 
Warm  me  in  thy  fair  bosom — 

Sweet  lass,  may  I  do  that  ?  " 

"Young  man,  gin  yc  should  be  sae  kind, 
A\'hen  our  gudewife  's  frae  hame, 

As  come  to  my  bower  window, 
Whare  I  am  laid  my  lane. 

To  warm  thee  in  my  bosom, — 
Tak'  tent,  I  'II  tell  thee  what, 

The  way  to  me  lies  through  tin-  kirk- 
Young  man,  do  ye  hear  that  ?  " 
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El'ISTLE   TO   DAVIE, 

A  BKOTHRR    rOKT. 
(DArtO  Stl.l.AK,   Si.HOOLMA.1TKa  AND  BaRD.] 

I.  fanuary,  1784 

While  winds  frae  off  Ben  Lomond  blaw, 
And  bar  the  doors  wi'  driving  snaw, 

And  h'ng  us  owre  the  ingle, 
I  set  me  down  to  pass  the  time. 
And  spin  a  verse  or  twa  o'  rhyme, 

In  hamely  wcstlin'  jingle. 
While  frosty  winds  blaw  in  the  drift, 

Ben  to  the  chimla  lug, 
I  grudge  a  wee  the  great     Iks'  gift, 
That  live  sac  bicn  an'  si»ug : 
I  tent  less,  and  want  less 
Their  roomy  fire-side ; 
But  hanker  and  canker 
To  see  their  curs^  pride. 

II. 
It 's  hardly  in  a  body's  pow'r 
To  keep,  at  times,  frae  being  sour, 

To  see  how  things  are  shar'd  ; 
How  best  o'  chiels  are  whiles  in  want, 
^^'hile  coofs  on  countless  thousands  rant. 

And  ken  na  how  to  wair  't ; 
But,  Davie,  lad,  ne'er  fash  your  head, 

Tho'  we  hae  little  gear, 
We  're  fit  to  win  our  daily  bread, 
As  lang  's  we  're  hale  and  fier : 
"Mair  spier  na,  nor  fear  na,"* 

Auld  age  ne'er  mind  a  feg. 
The  last  o  't  the  warst  o  't, 
Is  only  but  to  beg. 

•  Kamsay*!  "  Vmon." 
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III. 

To  lie  in  kilns  and  bams  at  e'en, 

When  banes  are  craz'd,  and  bluid  is  thin, 

Is,  doubtless,  great  distress ! 
Yet  then  content  could  make  us  blest ; 
Ev'n  then,  sometimes,  we  'd  snatch  a  taste 

Of  triest  happiness. 
The  honest  heart  that 's  free  frae  a' 

Intended  fraud  or  guile, 
However  fortune  kick  the  ba', 
Has  ay  some  cause  to  smile : 
And  mind  still,  you  '11  find  still, 

A  comfort  this  nac  sma' ; 
Nae  mair  then,  we  '11  care  then, 
Nae  farther  can  we  fa'. 

IV. 

What  tho',  like  commoners  of  air, 
Wf  wander  out  we  know  not  where, 

Uut  either  house  or  hal'  ? 
Yet  Nature's  charms,  the  hills  and  woods, 
The  sweeping  vales,  and  foaming  floods. 

Are  free  alike  to  all. 
In  days  when  daisies  deck  the  ground, 

And  blackbirds  whistle  cltar, 
With  honest  joy  our  hearts  will  bound 
To  see  the  coming  yeir : 

On  braes  when  we  please,  then. 

We  '11  sit  and  sowlh  a  tune  : 
Syne  rhyme  till 't,  we  '11  time  till 't, 
And  sing 't  when  we  hae  done. 


It 's  no  in  titles  nor  in  rank  : 

It 's  no  in  wealth  like  Lon'on  bank, 

To  purchase  peace  and  rest : 
It's  no  in  makin'  muckle  mair; 
It 's  no  in  books ;  it 's  no  in  lear ; 

To  make  us  truly  blest ; 
If  happiness  hae  not  her  seat 

And  centre  in  the  breast, 
Wc  may  be  wise,  or  rich,  or  great, 
But  never  can  be  blest : 
Nae  treasures,  nor  pleasures, 

Could  make  us  happy  lang : 
The  heart  ay 's  the  part  ay 
That  makes  us  right  or  wrang. 

Hi 
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VI. 

Think  ye,  that  sic  as  jou  and  I, 

VVha  drudge  and  drive  thro'  wet  an'  dry, 

Wi'  never<easing  toil ; 
Think  ye,  are  we  loss  blt.st  than  they 
Wha  scarcely  tent  us  in  their  way, 

As  hardly  worth  their  while  ? 
Alas  I  how  aft  in  haughty  mood, 
God's  creatures  they  oftpress  I 
Or  else,  neglecting  a'  that 's  giiid, 
They  riot  in  excess  I 

Baith  careless,  and  fearless 
Of  either  heav'n  or  heft  I 
Esteeming  and  dceminj^', 
It  a'  an  idle  tale ! 

vu. 
Then  let  us  cheerfii'  acquiesce ; 
N'or  make  our  seamy  pleasures  Ictis, 

By  pining  at  our  state ; 
And,  even  should  miisfortunes  comci, 
I,  here  wha  sit,  hae  mt^X  wi'  some, 

An's  thankfu*  for  them  yet. 
They  gie  the  wit  of  age  to  youth  ; 

They  let  us  ken  oursel' ; 
They  make  us  see  the  naked  truth, 
The  real  guid  and  ill. 
Tho'  losses,  and  crosses. 

Be  lessons  right  severe, 
There 's  wit  there,  ye  11  get  there, 
Ye  'II  find  nat  other  where. 

VI 11. 

But  tent  me,  Davie,  ace  o'  hearts  ! 

(To  say  aught  less  wad  wrn^s;  the  cartes. 

And  flatt'ry  I  detest,) 
This  life  has  joys  for  you  and  i  ; 
And  joys  that  riches  ne'er  could  buy 

And  joys  the  very  best. 
1  here 's  a'  the  pleasures  o'  the  heart. 

The  lover  an'  tlie  frien' ; 
V'e  hac  your  Meg,  yaur  dearest  part. 
And  I  my  darling  Jean  ! 
It  warms  me,  it  charms  me. 

To  mention  bui  her  name : 
It  heats  me,  it  beets  me. 
And  sets  me  a'  on  flame  I 
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IX. 

O,  all  ye  pow'rs  wfio  rule  above  I 
O  Thou,  who.sri  very  self  an  love  I 

Thou  kuow'-st  nn  words  b.ncere! 
The  lif  blood  stre.  ming  thro  my  he.frt, 
Or  my  more  dear  immortal  part, 

Is  n(;t  more  !  hig  /  dear ! 
UTien  heart-corroding  care  and  grief 

Deprive  my  uoul  of  rest, 
Her  «lear  idea  brings  rtlief 
And  sol.ce  to  my  breast. 
Thou  litiing,  i\'!-seeing, 

O  hear  my  fc.  vent  pray  r ! 
Still  take  her  and  make  her 
Thy  most    icculiar  care  ! 


Ail  hail !  ye  tender  feelings  dtv  ! 
The  smile  of  love,  the  friendly  teai, 

The  syiiipathetic  glow ! 
Long  lince,    his  world'h  thorny  ways 
Had  nunibcr'd  v>ul  mv  weary  f^ays, 

lad  it  not  i^een  ft    you  ! 
I'ate  still  has  bicst  nc  with  a  friend, 

In  every  care  a"  i     I; 
And  oft  a  more  (      raring  b  md, 
A  tie  more  tenatr  stiil. 
It  lightens,  it  brightens 
The  te  aebrific  scene, 
To  meet  v  ii.,,  and  greet      ih 
My  Da*ie  or  my  jean  : 

O,  liow  ihat  naii'.e  inspires    ly  i    le! 
The  words  com  •  skeltiin',  rank  and  fi.e, 

Ama'.ht  before  I  kt  :i ! 
'^bc  ready  measurt  nns  as  fine 
As  Phoebus  and  the  famous  Nine 

^^    re  glowrin  t    re  n"v   )en. 
My  spaviet  Pegasus  wib     mp, 

'Till  ance  be 's  fairly      t ; 
An  1  then  he'ii  hilch,  ai  »  stilt,  ana  jimp, 
An'  rin  an  unco  fit : 

But  lest  then,  the  beast  then, 

Should  rue  this  hasty  ride, 

1 11  light  now,  and  dipbt  now 

His  sweiUy,  wiztn'd  hide. 
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SECOND   EPISTLE   TO   DAVIE, 


A  BROTHEE   POBT. 


AuLD  Neibor,- 


I  'm  three  tifnes,  doubly,  o'er  your  debtor, 
For  your  auld-farrant  frien'ly  letter ; 
Tho'  I  maun  say 't,  I  doubt  ye  flatter, 

Ye  speak  sac  fair, 
For  my  puir,  silly,  rhymin'  clatter 

Some  less  maun  sair 

Hale  be  yoiu*  heart,  hale  be  your  fiddle ; 
Lang  may  your  elbuck  jink  and  diddle. 
To  cheer  you  thro'  the  weary  widdle 

O'  war'ly  cares, 
Till  bairns'  bairns  kindly  cuddle 

Your  auld,  grey  hairi 

But  Da\-ie,  lad,  I  'm  rede  ye  're  glaikit ; 
I  'm  tauld  the  Muse  ye  hae  negleckit ; 
An'  gif  it 's  sae,  ye  sud  be  licket 

Until  ye  fyke ; 
Sic  hauns  as  you  sud  ne'er  be  faiket. 

Be  hain't  wha  like. 

For  me,  I  'm  on  Parnassus'  brink, 

Rivin'  the  words  to  gar  them  cliiJc ; 

Whyles  daez't  wi*  love,  whyles  daez't  wi'  drink, 

Wi'  jads  or  masons ; 
An'  whyles,  but  aye  owre  late,  I  think 

Braw  sober  lessons. 

Of  a'  the  thoughtless  sons  o'  man, 
Commen'  rae  to  the  Bardie  clan ; 
Except  it  be  some  idle  plan 

O'  rhymin'  clink, 
The  devil  haet,  that  I  sud  ban 

They  ever  think. 

Nae  thought,  nae  view,  nae  scheme  o'  livin', 
Kae  cares  to  gie  us  joy  or  grievin" ; 
Hut  just  the  pouchie  put  the  nieve  in, 

An'  while  ought 's  there 
Then  hiltie,  skiltie,  we  gae  scrievin'. 

An'  fash  n;ie  mair. 
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Leeze  me  on  rhyme  I  its  aye  a  treasure, 
My  chief,  amaist,  my  only  pleasure, 
At  hame,  a-fiel',  at  wark,  or  leisure, 

The  Muse,  poor  hizzie  I 
Tho'  rough  an'  raploch  be  her  measure. 

She 's  seldom  lazy. 

Haud  to  the  Muse,  m^  'iainty  Davie  : 
The  warl'  may  play  you  mony  a  shavie ; 
But  for  the  Muse,  she  '11  never  leave  ye, 

Tho'  e'er  sae  puir, 
Na,  even  though  limpin'  wi'  the  spavie 

Frae  door  to  door. 


EPISTLE  TO  JAMES  SMITH. 

"  Friendihip  I  mysterious  cement  of  the  loul  I 
Sweet'ner  of  life,  ami  folder  of  (ociety  I 
I  owe  thee  much  1 "— El^iB. 

Dear  Smith,  the  slee'st,  paukie  thief, 
That  e'er  attempted  stealth  or  rief. 
Ye  surely  hae  some  warlock-breef 

Owre  human  hearts ; 
For  ne'er  a  bosom  yet  was  prief 

Against  your  arts. 

For  me,  I  swear  by  sun  an'  moon. 
And  ev'ry  star  that  blinks  aboon. 
Ye  've  cost  me  twenty  pair  of  shoon 

J  ust  gaun  to  see  you ; 
And  ev'ry  ither  pair  that 's  done, 

Mair  ta'en  I  'm  wi'  you. 

That  auld  capricious  carlin.  Nature, 
To  mak'  amends  for  scrimpit  stature, 
She 's  turn'd  you  aff,  a  human  creature 

On  her  first  plan ; 
And  in  her  freaks,  on  every  feature 

She's  wrote,  "The  Man.' 

Just  now  I  've  ta'en  the  fit  o'  rhyme, 
My  barmie  noddle 's  working  prime, 
My  fancy  yerkit  up  sublime 

Wi'  hasty  summon : 
Hae  ye  a  leisure  moment's  time 

To  hear  what 's  comin'  ? 
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Some  rhyme  a  neibor's  name  to  lash  ; 

Some  rhyme  (vain  thought!)  for  needfu'  cash; 

Some  rhyme  to  court  the  countra  clash, 

An'  raise  a  din; 
For  me,  an  aim  I  never  fa^h ; 

I  rhyme  for  fun. 

The  star  that  rules  my  luckless  lot, 

Has  fated  me  the  russet  coat, 

An'  damn'd  my  fortune  to  the  groat ; 

But  in  requit, 
Has  blest  me  wi'  a  random  shot 

O'  coimtra  wit. 

This  while  my  notion 's  ta'en  a  sklent. 
To  try  my  fate  in  --jUid,  black  prent ; 
But  still,  the  mair  I  'm  that  way  bent, 

Something  cries  "  Iloolie! 
I  rede  you,  honest  man,  tak'  tent  I 

Ye  11  shaw  your  folly. 

"  There 's  ithK*r  poets  much  your  betters, 
Far  seen  in  Gieek,  deep  men  o'  letters, 
Hae  thought  they  had  ensur'd  their  debtors, 

A'  future  ages ; 
Now  moths  deform  in  shapeless  tatters 

Their  unknown  pages." 

Then  fareweel  hopes  o'  laurel-boiighs, 
To  garland  my  poetic  brows  ! 
Henceforth  I  '11  rove  where  busy  plouglis 

Are  whistling  thrang, 
An'  teach  the  lanely  heights  an'  howes 

My  rustic  sang. 

I  '11  wander  on,  with  tentless  heed 
How  never-halting  moments  speed. 
Till  fate  shall  snap  the  brittle  thread ; 

Then,  all  unknown, 
1 11  lay  me  with  th'  inglorious  dead, 

Forgot  and  gone  I 

But  why  o'  death  begin  a  tale  ? 

Just  now  we  're  living  sound  and  hale. 

Then  top  and  maintop  crowd  the  sail. 

Heave  care  owre  side ) 
And  large,  before  enjoyment's  gale, 

Let 's  tak'  the  tide. 
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This  life,  sae  far 's  I  understand, 

Is  a'  enchanted  fairy-land, 

NVhere  pleasure  is  the  magic  wand. 

That,  wielded  right, 
Mak's  hours  like  minutes,  hand  in  hand. 

Dance  by  fu'  light 

The  magic  wand  then  let  us  wield ; 
For  ance,  that  five-an'-forty  's  speel'd. 
See  crazy,  weary,  joyless  eild, 

Wi'  wrinkled  face, 
Comes  hostin',  hirplin',  owre  the  field, 

Wi'  creepin'  pace. 

When  ance  life's  day  draws  near  the  gloamin', 
Then  fareweel  vacant  careless  roamin' ; 
An'  fareweel  cheerfu'  tankards  foamin', 

An'  social  noise ; 
An'  fareweel,  dear  deluding  woman  1 

The  joy  of  joys  f 

O  Life !  how  pleasant  is  thy  morning. 
Young  Fancy's  rays  the  hills  adorning ! 
Cold-pausing  caution's  lesson  scorning. 

We  frisk  away, 
Like  school-boys,  at  th'  expected  warning. 

To  joy  and  play. 

We  wander  there,  we  wander  here, 
We  eye  the  rose  upon  the  brier, 
Unmindful  that  the  thorn  is  near, 

Among  the  leaves ; 
And  tho'  the  puny  wound  appear, 

Short  while  it  grieves. 

Some,  lucky,  find  a  flow'ry  spot. 
For  which  they  never  toil'd  nor  swat ; 
They  drink  the  sweet  and  eat  the  fat, 

But  care  or  pain  ; 
And,  haply,  eye  the  barren  hut 

With  h'gh  disdain. 

With  steady  aim  some  fortune  chase ; 
Keen  hope  does  ev'ry  sinew  brace  ; 
Thro'  fair,  thro'  foul,  they  urge  the  race, 

And  seize  the  prey : 
Then  cannie,  in  some  cozie  place. 

They  close  the  day 
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And  others,  like  your  humble  servan', 
Poor  wights !  nae  rules  nor  roads  obscrvin' ; 
To  right  or  left,  eternal  swervin'. 

They  zigzag  ou ; 
Till  curst  with  age,  obscure  an'  starvin'. 

They  aften  groan. 

Alas !  what  bitter  toil  an'  straining — 
But  truce  with  peevish,  poor  complaining  t 
Is  fortune's  ficlde  Luna  waning  ? 

E'en  let  her  gang ! 
T^eneath  what  light  she  has  remaining, 

Let 's  sing  our  sang. 

My  f)en  !  here  fling  to  the  door. 

And  kneel,  "  Ye  Pow'rs ! "  and  warm  implore, 

"  Tho'  I  should  wander  terra  o'er, 

In  all  her  climes. 
Grant  me  but  this,  I  ask  no  more, 

Ay  rowth  o'  rhymes. 

"  Gie  dreeping  roasts  to  cuuntra  lairds, 
Till  icicles  hing  frae  their  beards ; 
Gie  fine  braw  claes  to  fine  life-guards, 

And  maids  of  honour  I 
And  yill  an'  whiskey  gie  to  cairds, 

Until  they  sconner. 

"  A  title,  Dempster  merits  k  j 

A  garter  %w  to  Willie  Pitt ; 

(iie  wealth  to  some  be-ledgcr*!!  cit, 

In  cent,  per  r#'nt. 
But  gie  me  real,  sterling  wit. 

And  I  'm  cont<'nt. 

"  While  ye  ar>;  pleas'd  to  keep  mc  bale, 
I  'II  sit  down  o'er  my  scanty  meal, 
Be 't  water-brose,  or  muslin-kai), 

Wi'  cheerfu'  face. 
As  lang  's  the  muses  dinna  fail 

To  say  the  ^i'm." 

An  anxiom  e'e  I  never  throws 
Behint  my  lug,  or  bf  my  nose ; 
I  jouk  beneath  misiortuiK's  blows 

As  weel  's  I  may ; 
Sworn  foe  to  •atrow,  care,  Mid  proMv 

I  riiyme  away. 
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0  ye  douce  folk,  that  live  by  rule, 
Grave,  tideless-blooded,  calm  and  cool, 
Compar'd  wi'  you — O  fool !  fool !  fool ! 

How  much  unlike ! 
Your  hearts  are  just  a  standing  pool, 
Your  lives,  a  dyke  I 

Nae  hair-brain'd,  sentimental  traces, 
In  your  unletter'd,  nameless  faces  I 
In  arioso  trills  and  graces 

Ye  never  stray, 
But,  gravissimo,  solemn  basses 

Ye  hum  away. 

Ye  are  sae  grave,  nae  doubt  ye  're  wise 

Nae  ferly  tho*  ye  do  despise 

The  hairum  scaijum,  ram  st.im  boys, 

The  rattliiig  squad  : 

1  see  you  upward  cast  your  eyes — 

Ye  ken  the  road. 

Whilst  I— but  I  shall  baud  me  there— 
Wi'  you  I  '11  scarce  gang  onywhere : 
Then,  Jamie,  I  shall  say  nae  mair. 

But  quit  my  sang, 
Content  wi'  you  to  mak'  a  pair, 

Whare'er  1  gang. 


EPISTLE  TO  JOHN   GOLDIE,    KILMARNOCK, 

ON  THE   POnLICATION   OP   HIS   KSSAYS. 

O  GouDiE  1  terror  of  the  Whigs, 
Dread  of  black  coats  and  rev'rend  wigs, 
Sour  Bigotry,  on  her  last  legs, 

Gimin',  looks  back, 
Wishin'  the  ten  Egyptian  plagues 

Wad  seize  you  quick. 

Poor  g.^pin',  glowrin'  Siiperstitinn, 

\Vaes  me  I  she 's  in  a  sad  condition  ; 

Fie !  bring  Black-Jock,  her  state  physician. 

To  see  her  water. 
Alas  1  there  's  ground  o'  great  suspicion 

She  '11  ne'er  get  better. 
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Auld  Orthodoxy  lang  did  grapple, 
But  now  she 's  got  an  unco  ripple  ; 
Haste,  gi'e  her  name  up  i'  the  chapel, 

Nigh  unto  death ; 
See,  how  she  fetches  at  the  thrapple, 

An'  gasps  for  breath  I 

Enthusiasm 's  past  redemption, 
Gaen  in  a  gallopping  consumption, 
Not  a'  the  quacks,  wi'  a'  their  gumption, 

Will  ever  mend  her. 
Her  feeble  pulse  gies  strong  presumption 

Death  soon  will  end  her. 

T  is  you  and  Taylor  are  the  chief 
Wha  are  to  blame  for  this  mischief, 
But  gin  the  Lord's  ain  folks  gat  leave, 

A  loom  tar-barrel, 
An'  twa  red  peats  wad  send  relief, 

An'  end  the  quarrel. 

For  me,  my  skill 's  but  very  sma', 
And  skill  in  prose  I  've  nane  ava  ; 
But  quietlenswise,  between  us  twa, 

Weel  may  ye  speed ! 
And  tho'  they  sud  you  sair  misca', 

Ne'er  fash  your  head. 

E'en  swinge  the  dogs,  and  thresh  them  sicker! 
The  mair  they  squcel  ay  chap  the  thicker : 
And  still  'mang  hands  a  hearty  bicker 

O'  something  stout  I 
It  gars  an  owther's  pulse  beat  quicker. 

And  helps  his  wit. 

There  's  naething  like  the  honest  nappy  j 
Whare  '11  ye  e'er  see  men  sae  happy, 
Or  women  sonsie,  saft,  and  sappy, 

'Tween  morn  and  morn, 
As  them  wha  like  to  taste  the  dmppie. 

In  glass  or  horn  ? 

I  've  seen  me  daez  't  upon  a  time, 
I  scarce  could  wink  or  see  a  styme ; 
Just  ae  hauf-mutchkin  does  me  prime, 

(Ought  less  is  little), 
Then  back  I  rattle  on  the  rhyme, 

As  gleg 's  a  whittle. 

as* 
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EPISTLE  TO  JOHN  LAPRAIK, 


AM  OLD  SCOTTISH  BAKD. 


April  U/,  178s. 


While  briers  an'  woodbines  budding  green, 
An'  paitricks  scraichin'  loud  at  e'en, 
An'  morning  poussie  whiddin'  seen, 

Inspire  my  muse, 
This  freedom  in  an  unknown  friea' 

I  pray  excuse. 

On  Fasten-e'en  we  liad  a  rockin', 

To  ca'  the  crack  and  weave  our  stockin' ; 

And  there  was  muckle  fun  an'  jokin'. 

Ye  need  na  doubt : 
At  length  we  had  a  hearty  yokin' 

At  sang  about. 

There  was  ae  sang,  among  the  rest, 
Aboon  them  a'  it  pleas'd  me  best, 
That  some  kind  husband  had  addrest 

To  some  sweet  wife  ; 
It  thirl'd  the  heart  strings  thro'  the  breast, 

A'  to  the  Ufe. 

I  've  scarce  heard  ought  describ'd  sae  weel, 
What  gen'rous,  manly  bosoms  feel ; 
Thought  I,  "  Can  this  be  Pope,  or  Steele, 

Or  Seattle's  wark  ?  " 
They  tauld  me  't  was  an  odd  kind  chiel 

About  Muirkirk. 

It  pat  me  fidgin-fain  to  hear 't, 
And  sae  about  him  there  I  spier 't. 
Then  a'  that  ken't  him  round  declar'd 

He  had  ingine, 
That  nane  excell'd  it,  few  cam'  near 't, 

It  was  sae  fine. 

Thai  set  him  to  a  pint  of  ale. 

An'  either  douce  or  merry  tale. 

Or  rhymes  an'  sangs  he  'd  made  himsel'. 

Or  witty  catches : 
Twcen  Inverness  and  Teviotdale, 

He  had  few  matches. 
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Then  up  I  gat,  an'  swoor  an'  aith, 

Tho'  I  should  pawn  my  pleugh  and  graith, 

Or  die  a  cadger  pownie's  death, 

At  some  dyke- back, 
A  pint  an'  gill  I  'd  gie  them  baith 

To  hear  your  crack. 

But,  first  an'  foremost,  I  should  tell, 
Amaist  as  soon  as  I  could  spell, 
I  to  the  crambo-jingle  fell, 

Tho*  rude  an'  rough : 
Yet  crooning  to  a  body's  sel', 

Does  wcel  enough. 

I  am  nae  poet,  in  a  sense. 

But  just  a  rhymer,  like,  by  chance. 

An'  hae  to  learning  nae  pretence, 

Yet;  what  the  matter? 
Whene'er  my  muse  does  on  me  glance, 

I  jingle  at  her. 

Your  critjc-folk  may  cock  their  nose, 
And  say,  "  How  can  you  e'er  propose. 
You,  wha  ken  hardly  verse  frae  prose. 

To  mak'  a  sang  ?  " 
But,  by  your  leaves,  my  learned  foes, 

Ye're  nia)  ';c  wrang. 

>Vhat  's  a'  your  jargon  o'  your  schools. 
Your  Latin  names  for  horns  an'  stools  ; 
If  honest  nature  made  you  fools, 

What  sairs  your  grammars? 
Ye  'd  better  ta'en  up  spades  and  shools, 

Or  knappin'-hammers. 

u  set  o'  dull,  conceited  hashes, 
Confuse  their  brains  in  college  classes ! 
They  gang  in  stirks,  and  come  out  asses, 

Plain  truth  to  speak  ; 
An'  syne  they  think  to  climb  Parnassus 

By  dint  o'  Greek  ! 

Gie  me  ae  spark  o'  Nature's  tire  I 

That 's  a'  the  learning  I  desire  ; 

Then,  though  1  drudge  thro'  dub  an'  mire 

At  pleugh  or  cart. 
My  muse,  though  hamely  in  attire. 

May  touch  the  heart. 
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O  for  a  spunk  o'  Allan's  glee, 

Or  Fergusson's,  the  bauld  and  slee, 

Or  bri^t  Lapraik's,  my  friend  to  be, 

If  I  can  hit  it ! 
That  would  be  lear  enough  for  me, 

If  I  could  get  it  I 

Now,  sir,  if  ye  hae  friends  enow. 
The'  real  friends,  I  b'lieve,  are  few, 
Yet,  if  your  catalogue  be  fu', 

Tse  no  insist, 
But  gif  ye  Wunt  a  friend  that 's  true — 

I  'm  on  your  list. 

I  winna  blaw  about  mysel' ; 

As  ill  I  like  my  faiUs  to  tell ; 

But  friends  an'  folk  tliat  wish  nie  well. 

They  sometimes  roose  me ; 
Tho'  I  maun  own,  as  raony  still 

As  far  abuse  me. 

There 's  ae  wee  faut  they  whiles  lay  to  me  1 
I  like  the  lasses— Gude  forgie  me  1 
For  mony  a  plack  they  wheedle  frae  me. 

At  dance  or  fair ; 
May  be  some  ither  thing  they  gi'e  me 

They  weel  can  spare. 

But  Mauchline  race,  or  MauchUne  fair, 
I  should  be  proud  to  meet  you  there ; 
We'se  gi'e  ae  night's  discharge  to  care, 

If  we  forgather. 
An*  hae  a  swap  o'  rhymin'-ware 

Wi'  ane  anither. 

The  four-gill  chap,  we'se  gar  hica  clatter, 
An'  kirsen  him  wi'  reekin*  water ; 
Syne  we'll  Sit  down  an'  tak  our  whitter, 

To  cheer  our  heart  \ 
An'  faith,  we'se  be  acquainted  better 

Before  we  part 

Awa  ye  selfish  wafly  race, 

Wha  think  that  bavin's,  sense,  an'  gn.ce, 

Ev'n  love  an'  friendship,  should  give  place 

To  catch-the-plack  1 
I  dinna  like  to  see  your  face, 

Nor  hear  your  crack, 
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But  ye  whom  social  pleasure  charms, 
Whose  hearts  the  tide  of  kindness  warms, 
Who  hold  your  being  on  the  terms, 

"  Each  aid  the  others," 
Come  to  my  bowl,  come  to  my  arms, 

My  friends,  my  brothers ! 

But,  to  conclude  my  long  epistle, 

As  my  auld  petk  's  worn  to  the  grissle ; 

Twa  Unes  frae  you  would  gar  me  fissle, 

Who  am,  most  fervent, 
While  I  can  either  sing,  or  ■vhissle. 

Your  friend  and  servant 


SECOND   EPISTLE  TO   LAPRAIK. 

April  zut,  1785. 

While  new  ca'd  kye  rowte  at  the  stake, 
An'  pownies  reek  in  pleugh  or  braik. 
This  hour  on  e'enin's  edge  I  take, 

To  own  I  'm  debtor 
To  honest-hearted,  auld  Lapraik, 

For  his  kind  letter. 

Forjesket  sair,  wi'  weary  legs, 
Rattlin'  tne  corn  out-owre  the  ri^s, 
Or  dealing  li.nj'  amang  the  naigs 

Their  ten  hou.  -'  bite, 
My  awkwart  Uiuse  sair  pleads  and  begs 

I  would  na  write. 

The  apetless  ramfeezl'd  hizzie, 
She's  saft  at  best,  and  something  lazy. 
Quo'  she,  "Ye  ken,  we've  been  sue  busy. 

This  month  an'  raair, 
That,  trouth,  my  head  is  grown  right  dizzy, 

An'  something  sail." 

Her  dowff  excuses  pat  me  mad : 
"Conscience,"  says  I,  "ye  thowless  j.id  1 
1 11  write,  an'  that  a  hearty  blaud, 

This  vera  night ; 
So  dinoa  ye  affront  your  trade. 

But  rhyme  it  right 
as? 
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"Shall  hauld  lapraik,  the  king  o'  hearts, 
Tho'  mankind  were  a  pack  o'  canes, 
Roose  you  sae  wee!  for     )ur  deserts, 

I  ii  tt  ms  sae  friendly, 
Yet  ye  'U  neglect  to  shaw  your  parts, 

An'  thank  him  kindly?" 

Sae  I  gat  paper  in  a  bHnk, 

An'  down  gaed'stumpio.  in  the  ink : 

Qiioth  I,  "  Before  I  s'eep  a  wink, 

I  vow  I  'II  close  it  i 
An'  if  ye  wmna  mak'  it  clink, 

By  Jove  I  II  prose  ii ! " 

Sae  I  've  begun  to  scrawl,  but  whether 
In  rhyme,  or  prose,  or  baith  thegither. 
Or  some  hotch  potch  that's  rightly  neither. 

Let  time  mak'  proof ; 
But  I  shall  scribble  down  some  blether 

Just  clean  aff-loof. 

My  worthy  friend,  ne'er  grudge  an'  carp, 
Tho'  fortune  use  you  hard  an'  sharp ; 
Come,  kittle  up  your  moorland  harp 

Wi'  gleesome  touch  ! 
Ne'er  mind  how  Fortune  waft  and  warp ; 

She 's  but  a  b— tch. 

She 's  gi'en  me  mony  a  jirt  an'  fleg, 

Sin'  I  could  striddle  owre  a  rig ; 

But,  by  the  L— d,  though  I  should  beg 

Wi'  lyart  pow, 
I  '11  laugh,  an'  sing,  an'  shake  my  leg 

As  lang  's  I  dow  ! 

Now  comes  the  sax  and  twentieth  simmer, 
I  've  seen  the  bud  upo'  the  timmer, 
Still  persecuted  by  the  limmer 

Frae  year  to  year ; 
But  yet,  despite  the  kittle  kimmer, 

I,  Rob,  am  here. 

Do  ye  envy  the  city  gent, 

Behint  a  kist  to  lie  and  sklent, 

Or  purse-proud,  big  wi'  cent,  per  cent. 

And  muckle  wame, 
In  some  bit  brugh  to  represent 

A  baillie's  name? 
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Or  is't  the  paug^y.  (radal  Thane, 
.  Wi'  ruffled  iark  an'  glancing  cane, 
Wha  thinka  tumael'  mut  ihMpslunk  bane. 

But  lordiy  stalks, 
Whife  caps  and  bonnets  aff  are  Ui^n, 
As  by  he  waika? 

'*0  Thou  wha  gi'ea  us  each  goid  |^  i 

Gie  me  o'  wit  an'  sense  a  hft, 

Then  turn  me,  if  Tl\ou  please,  ndrrft, 

Thro'  Scotland  wide ; 
Wi'  cits  nor  lairds  I  wadna  shift, 

In  a'  their  pride  I* 

Were  this  the  <  tiarter  of  our  State, 
"  On  pain  o'  b«ll  be  rich  an'  great," 
Damnation  then  would  be  our  fate 

B'^yond  remead , 
But,  ttanks  to  H^iv'n,  that 's  no  the  gate 

We  lean)  our  creed. 

For  thus  the  wyal  mandate  ran, 
When  firai  the  human  race  began, 
"  The  soc»l,  M-iendly,  honest  man, 

Whate'er  he  bf% 
Tis  he  fulfils  peat  Nature's  plan, 

And  none  but  he  I " 

O  mandate,  glorious  and  divine  ! 
The  ragged  followers  o'  the  Nine, 
Poor,  thoughtless  devils  !  yet  may  shine 

In  glorious  light, 
While  sordid  sons  o'  Mammon's  line 

Are  dark  as  night 

Tho'  here  they  scrape,  an'  squeeze,  an'  growl, 
Their  worthless  nievefu'  of  a  soul 
May  in  some  future  carcase  howl, 

ITie  forest's  frigh* ; 
Or  in  some  day-detesting  owl 

May  siiun  the  light. 

Then  may  Lapraik  and  Burns  arise, 
To  reach  their  native,  kindred  skies, 
/uid  sing  their  pl',»surcs,  hopes,  an'  joys, 

lu  some  mild  sphere, 
Still  closer  knit  in  friendship's  ties 

Each  passing  year  1 
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RPISTL:-:  to  WILUAM  SINfl'SON,  OrMnTFKE. 

May,  178; 
I  Oat  yt  v  r  letter,  winsome  Willie ; 
Wi'  giatefu'  heart  I  'Hank  you  brawlie; 
Tho'  I  mauu  sayH,  1    .ad  be  sii.y, 

An'  unco  vain, 
Should  1  u<  icve,  my  coaxin'  billie, 

Your  flatterin*  strain. 

But  I'sc      Hcve  ye  kindly  meant  il, 
1  sud  be  Uith  10  think  ye  hinted 
IroiiJC  satire,  sidelin's  sklented 

On  my  poor  Musie ; 
'I'ho'  in  lie  phraisin'  terms  ye  've  pcnn'd  it, 

I  scarce  excuse  ye. 

My  senses  w^d  be  in  a  creel, 
Should  I  but  dare  a  hope  to  speel, 
Wi'  Al'un,  or  wi'  Gilbertfield, 

The  braes  o'  fame ; 
Or  F.i-gusson,  ihc  writer  chiel, 

A  deathless  name. 

(O  Ferf^usson  !  thy  glorious  parts 

III  suited  law's  dry,  musty  arts ! 

My  curse  upon  your  whunstane  'icarts. 

Ye  i^nbrugh  gentry ! 
The  tyihe  o'  what  ye  waste  at  cartes 

Wad  stow'd  his  janiry  !) 

Yet  when  a  tale  comes  t'  my  head, 

Or  lasse.;  ji'e  my  heart  a  screed. 

As  whilf  J  they  're  like  to  be  my  dead 

(O  sad  disease !) 
I  kittle  up  my  rustic  reed  ; 

It  gies  me  ease. 

Avid  Coih,  now,  may  fidge  fu'  fain. 
She 's  gotten  poets  o'  her  ain, 
Chieis  wha  their  c'nantcrs  winna  hain. 

But  tune  their  lays. 
Till  echoes  z'  resound  again 

Her  weel-sung  praise. 

Nae  poet  thought  her  worth  his  while, 
To  set  her  name  in  mcasur'd  stile  j 
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She  lay  like  some  unkenn'd-of  isle 

Beside  New-Holland, 

Or  whare  wild-meeting  oceans  boil 
Besouth  Magellan. 

Ramsay  an'  famous  Fergusson 
Gied  Forth  an'  Tay  a  lift  aboon ; 
Yarrow  an'  Tweed,  to  mony  a  tune, 

Owre  Scotland  rings, 
While  Irwin,  Lugar,  Ayr,  an'  Doon, 

Naebody  sings. 

Th'  lUissus,  Tiber,  Thames,  an'  Seine, 
Glide  sweet  in  mony  a  tunefu'  line ! 
But,  Willie,  set  your  fit  to  mine. 

An'  cock  your  crest, 
We  '11  gar  our  streams  an'  burnies  shine 

Up  wi'  the  best. 

We  11  sing  Auld  Coila's  plains  an'  fells, 
Her  moors  red-brown  wi'  heather  bells, 
I  ler  banks  an'  braes,  her  dens  an'  delts. 

Where  glorious  Wallace 
Aft  bare  the  grce,  as  story  tells, 

Frae  Southron  billies. 

At  Wallace'  name,  what  Scottish  blood 
But  boils  up  in  a  spring-tide  flood  ! 
Oft  have  our  fearless  fathers  strode 

By  Wallace'  side, 
Still  pressing  onward,  red-wat  shod. 

Or  glorious  died. 

O,  sweet  are  Coila's  haughs  an*  woods, 
When  lintwhites  chant  aniang  the  buds, 
And  jinkin'  hares,  in  amorous  whids, 

"Their  loves  enjoy, 
While  thro*  the  braes  the  cushat  croods 

With  wailfu'  cry ! 

Ev'n  winter  bleak  has  charms  to  me 
When  winds  rave  thro'  the  naked  tree ; 
Or  frosts  on  hills  of  Ochiltree 

Are  hoary  gray : 
Or  blinding  dr'fts  wild-furious  flee, 

Dark'ning  the  day  1 

O  Nature  !  a'  thy  shews  an'  forms, 
To  feeling,  pensive  hearts  hae  charms  I 
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Whether  the  summer  kindly  warms, 

Wi'  life  an'  light, 
Or  winter  howls,  in  gusty  storms, 

The  lang,  dark  night  1 

The  muse,  nae  Poet  ever  fand  her. 
Till  by  himsel'  he  learn'd  to  wander, 
Adown  some  trotting  bum's  meander 

An'  no  think  lang ; 
O  sweet,  to  stray  an'  pensive  ponder 

A  l^^art-felt  sang ! 

The  war'ly  race  may  judge  an'  drive 
Hog-shouther,  jundie,  stretch,  an*  strive — 
Let  me  fair  Nature's  face  descrive, 

And  I,  wi'  pleasure^ 
Shall  let  the  busy,  grumbling  hive 

Bum  owre  their  treasure. 

Fareweel,  "  my  rhyme-composing  brither ! " 
We  've  been  owre  lang  unkenn'd  to  ither : 
Now  let  us  lay  our  heads  thegither. 

In  love  fraternal ; 
May  Envy  wallop  in  a  tether, 

Black  fiend,  infernal ! 

\Vhile  highlandmen  hate  tolls  an'  taxes  j 
While  moorlan'  herds  like  guid  fal  braxies, 
While  terra  firma,  on  her  axis 

Diurnal  turns. 
Count  on  a  friend,  in  faith  an'  practice, 
In  Robert  Burns. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

My  memory's  no  worth  a  preen : 

I  had  amaist  forgotten  clean 

Ye  bade  me  write  you  what  they  mean 

By  tliis  "  New  Light," 
"Bout  which  our  herds  sae  aft  hae  been 

Maist  like  to  fight. 

In  days  when  mankind  were  but  callans 

At  grammar,  logic,  and  sic  talents, 

They  took  nae  pains  their  speech  to  balance, 

Or  rules  to  gi'e. 
But  spak'  their  thoughts  in  plain,  braid  lallans, 

Like  you  or  me. 
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In  tliae  auld  times,  they  thought  the  moon, 
Just  like  a  sark,  or  pair  of  shoon, 
Wore  by  degrees,  till  her  last  roon 

Gaed  past  their  viewing, 
And  shortly  after  she  was  done. 

They  gat  a  new  one. 

This  pzss'd  for  certain — undisputed : 

■  It  ne'er  cam'  i'  their  heads  to  doubt  it, 

Till  chiels  gat  up  and  wad  confute  it. 

And  ca'd  it  wrang  ; 
And  muckle  din  there  was  about  it, 

Baith  loud  and  lang. 

Some  herds,  weel  learn'd  upo'  the  beuk. 
Wad  threap  auld  folk  the  thing  misteuk  ; 
For  't  was  the  auld  moon  turn'd  a  neuk, 

And  out  o'  sight, 
And  backlins  comin',  to  the  leuk 

She  grew  mair  bright 

This  was  denied — it  was  aiTirni'd ; 

The  herds  and  hirsels  were  alarm'd ; 

The  reverend  grey-beards  raved  an'  stormed, 

That  beardless  laddies 
Should  think  they  better  were  informed 

Than  their  auld  daddies. 

Frae  less  to  mair  it  gaed  to  sticks ; 
Frae  words  an'  aiths  to  clours  an'  nicks ; 
An'  mony  a  fallow  gat  his  licks 

Wi'  hearty  crunt ; 
An*  some,  to  learn  them  for  their  tricks, 

Were  hanged  and  brunt 

This  game  was  played  in  monie  lands, 
And  "auld-light"  caddies  !;ure  sic  hands, 
That  faith,  the  .youngsters  took  the  sands 

Wi'  nimble  shanks, 
The  lairds  forbade,  by  strict  commands, 

Sic  bluidy  pranks. 

But  "  new-light "  herds  gat  sic  a  cowe, 
Folk  thought  them  ruined  stick  an  stowe, 
Till  now,  amaist  on  every  knowe 

Ye  11  find  ane  placed ; 
An'  some  their  "  new-light "  fair  avow 

Just  quite  barefaced. 
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Nae  doubt  the  "  auld-light "  flocks  are  bleatin'; 
Their  aealous  herds  are  vexed  an'  sweatin' ; 
MyseF.  1  've  even  seen  them  greetin' 

Wi'  girnin'  spite, 
To  hear  the  moon  sa  sadly  lied  on 

By  word  an'  write. 

But  shortly  they  will  cowe  the  louns  I 
Some  "auld-light"  herds  in  neebor  towns 
Are  mind 't,  in  things  they  ca'  Ixalloons, 

To  talc'  a  flight, 
An'  stay  a  month  amang  the  moons, 

An'  see  them  right. 

Guid  observation  they  will  gi'e  them  ; 

An'  when  the  auld  moon's  gaun  to  lea'e  them, 

The  hindmost  shaird,  they  '11  fetch  it  wi'  them, 

Just  i'  their  pouch, 
An'  when  the  "new- light"  billies  see  them, 

I  think  they  11  crouch  1 

Sae,  ye  observe  that  a'  this  clatter 

Is  naething  but  a  "  moonshine  matter" ; 

But  though  dull  prcse-folk  Latin  splatter 

In  logic  tulzie, 
I  hope  we  bardies  ken  some  better 

Tlian  mind  sic  brulzie. 


THIRD   EPiSTLE  TO  JOHN    LAPRAIK. 

Septembtr  \yk,  1785 

GuiD  speed  an'  furder  to  you,  Johnny, 
Guid  health,  hale  ban's,  an*  weather  iMjnny ; 
Now  when  ye're  nickan  down  fu'  canny 

The  staff  o'  bread. 
May  ye  ne'er  want  a  stoup  o'  bran'y 

To  clear  your  head. 

May  Boreas  never  thresh  your  rigs, 
Nor  kick  your  rickles  aff  thoir  legs, 
Sendin'  the  stuff  o'er  muirs  an'  baggs 

Like  drivin'  wrack ; 
But  may  the  tapmast  grain  that  wags 

Come  to  the  sack. 
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I  'm  bizzie  too,  an'  skelpm'  at  it, 
But  bitter,  daudin  showers  hae  wat  it. 
Sac  my  auld  stumpie  pen  I  gat  it 

Wi'  muckle  wark, 
An'  took  my  jocteleg  an'  whatt  it, 

Like  ony  clark. 

It 's  now  twa  month  that  I  'm  your  debtor, 
For  your  braw,  nameless,  dateless  letter, 
Abusin'  me  for  harsh  ill  nature 

On  holy  men, 
While  deil  a  hair  yoursel'  ye  're  better. 

But  mair  profane. 

But  let  the  kirk-folk  ring  their  bells, 
Let's  sing  about  our  noble  sel's; 
We  '11  cry  nae  jads  frae  heathen  hills 

To  help,  or  roose  us. 
But  browster  wives  an'  whiskey  stills. 

They  are  the  muses. 

Your  friendship.  Sir,  I  winna  quat  it, 

An',  if  ye  mak'  objections  at  it, 

Then  ban'  in  nieve  some  day  we  '11  knot  it, 

An'  witness  take. 
An'  when  wi'  usquabae  we've  wat  it 

It  winna  break. 

But  if  the  beasl  and  branks  be  spar'd 
Til!  kye  be  gaun  wiihout  the  herd, 
An'  a'  the  vittel  in  the  yard, 

An'  theekit  right, 
I  mean  your  ingle-side  to  guard 

Ae  "/inter  night. 

Then  muse-inspirin'  aquavits 

Shall  make  us  baitb  sae  blythe  an'  witty. 

Till  ye  forget  ye  're  auki  an'  gatty, 

An'  be  as  canty 
As  ye  were  nine  year  less  than  threity, 

Sweet  ane  an'  twenty  I 

But  stooks  are  cowpet  wi'  the  blast, 
An'  now  the  sinn  keeks  in  the  west. 
Then  I  maun  rin  amang  the  rest 

An'  quat  my  chanter ; 
Sae  I  subscribe  myself  in  haste 

Yours,  Rab  the  Ranter 
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EPISTLE  TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  M'MATH. 

Stpttmbtr  ij/i,  178s. 

While  at  the  itook  the  shearers  cow'r 
To  shun  the  bitter  blaudin'  show'r, 
Or  ir»  gulravage  rinnin'  scow'r 

To  pass  the  lime, 
To  you  I  dedicate  the  hour 

In  idle  rhyme. 

My  musie,  tir'd  wi'  mony  a  sonnet 

On  gown,  an'  ban',  an'  douse  black  bonnet, 

Is  grown  right  eerie  now  she 's  done  it, 

I^est  they  should  blame  her, 
An'  rouse  their  holy  thunder  on  it 

And  anathem  her. 

I  own  't  was  rash,  an'  rather  hardy, 
T'lat  I,  a  simple,  country  bardie, 
Shou'd  meddle  wi'  a  pack  sae  sturdy, 

W'ha,  if  they  ken  me, 
Can  easy,  wi'  a  single  wordie, 

Lt)wse  h — 11  upon  me. 

But  I  gae  mad  at  their  grimaces, 
Their  sighin',  cantin'  grace-proud  faces, 
Their  three  mile  praters,  an'  hauf-mile  graces, 

Their  raxin'  conscience, 
\Vhase  greed,  revenge,  and  pride  disgraces 

Waur  nor  their  nonsense. 

There 's  Gawii,  luisca't  waur  than  a  beast, 
Wha  has  mair  honour  in  his  breast 
Than  mony  scares  as  guid  's  the  priest 

W'ha  sae  abus't  him. 
An'  may  a  bard  no  crack  his  jest 

What  way  they  've  use 't  him  ? 

See  him,  the  poor  man's  friend  in  need, 
The  gentleman  in  word  an'  deed, 
An'  shall  his  fame  an'  honour  bleed 

By  worthless  skellums, 
Au'  not  a  muse  erect  her  head 

To  cowe  the  blellums  ? 
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O,  Pope,  had  I  thy  satire's  darts, 
To  gie  the  rascals  their  deserts, 
I  'd  rip  their  rotten,  hollow  hearts, 

An'  tell  aloud, 
Their  jugglin*  hocus-pocus  arts 

To  cheat  the  crowd. 

God  knows,  I  'm  no  the  thing  I  shou'd  be, 
Nor  am  I  even  the  thing  I  cou'd  be, 
But  twenty  times,  I  rather  wou'd  be 

An  atheist  clean 
Than  under  gospel  colours  hid  be, 

Just  for  a  screen. 

An  honest  man  may  like  a  glass. 
An  honest  man  may  like  a  lass. 
But  mean  revenge,  an'  malice  fause 

He'll  still  disdain, 
An'  then  cry  zeal  for  gospel  laws, 

Like  some  we  ken. 

They  take  religion  in  their  mouth  ; 
Tney  talk  o'  mercy,  grace,  an'  truth, 
For  what? — to  gi'e  their  malice  skouth 

On  some  pair  wight. 
An*  hunt  him  down,  o'er  right,  an'  ruth, 

To  ruin  straight. 

All  hail.  Religion  !  maid  divine  ! 
Pardon  a  muse  sae  mean  as  mine, 
Who,  in  her  rough  imperfect  line, 

Thus  daurs  to  name  thee 
To  stigmatize  false  friends  of  lliine 

Can  ne'er  defame  thee. 

Tho'  blotch't  an'  foul  wi'  mony  a  stain. 

An'  far  unworthy  of  thy  train. 

With  trembling  voice  I  tunc  my  strain 

To  join  v.ilh  thosn 
Who  boldly  daur  thy  cause  maintain 
In  spite  o'  foes  : 

In  spite  o'  crowds,  in  spite  o'  mobs. 
In  spite  o'  undermining  jobs. 
In  spite  o'  dark  banditti  stabs 

At  worth  an'  merit. 
By  scoundrels,  even  wi'  holy  robes. 

But  hellish  spirit 
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O  Ayr !  icy  dear,  my  native  ground, 
Within  thy  ptesbyterial  bound, 
A  candid  lib'ral  band  is  fouud 

Of  public  teachers, 
As  men,  as  Christians  too,  renown'd, 

An'  manly  preachers. 

Sir,  in  that  circle  you  are  nani'd  ; 
Sir,  in  that  circle  you  are  fam'd ; 
An'  some,  by  whom  your  doctrine 's  blam'd 

(Which  gi'es  you  honour), 
Ev'n,  sir,  by  them  your  heart 's  esteem'd, 

An'  winning  manner. 

Pardon  this  freedom  I  have  ta'en, 
An'  if  impertinent  I  've  been, 
Impute  it  not,  good  sir,  in  ane 

Whase  heart  ne'er  wrang'd  ye, 
But  to  his  utmost  would  befriend 

Ought  that  belang'd  ye. 


EPISTLE  TO  A  YOUNG   FRIEND. 

^  May,  178I 

I  LANG  hae  thought,  my  youthfu'  friend, 

A  something  to  have  sent  you, 
Tho'  it  should  serve  nae  other  end 

Than  just  a  kind  memento ; 
But  how  the  subject-theme  may  gang, 

Let  time  and  chance  determine ; 
Perhaps  it  may  turn  out  a  sang, 

Perhaps,  turn  out  a  sermon. 

II. 

Ye  '11  try  the  world  fu'  soon,  my  lad. 

And,  Andrew  dear,  believe  me. 
Ye  '11  find  mankind  an  unco  squad. 

And  muckle  they  may  grieve  ye : 
For  care  and  trouble  set  your  thought 

Ev'n  when  your  end 's  attained  ; 
And  a'  your  views  may  come  to  nought, 

Where  ev'ry  nerve  is  strained. 

III. 
1  11  no  say,  men  are  villains  a' ; 

The  real,  harden'd  wicked, 
Wha  hae  nae  check  but  human  law, 
Are  to  a  few  restricked  : 
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But,  och  I  nuo^nd  are  unco  weak, 

An'  little  to  be  trotted ; 
If  self  the  wavering  balance  shake, 

It 's  rarely  right  aidjusted  I 

IV. 

Yet  they  wha  fa'  in  fortune's  strife, 

Their  tate  we  should  na  censure. 
For  still,  th'  important  end  of  life 

They  equally  may  answer ; 
A  man  may  hae  an  honest  heart, 

Tho'  poortith  houriy  store  him  ; 
A  man  may  tak  a  neibor's  part, 

Yet  hae  nae  cash  to  spare  him. 

V. 

Aye  free,  aff  ban'  your  story  tell, 

When  wi'  a  bosom  crony ; 
But  still  keep  something  to  yoursel' 

Ye  scarcely  tell  to  ony. 
Conceal  yoursel',  as  weel  's  ye  can 

Frae  critical  dissection ; 
But  keek  thro'  ev  ry  other  man, 

VVi'  sharpen'd,  sly  inspection. 

VI. 

The  sacred  lowc  o'  weel-plac'd  love, 

Luxuriantly  indulge  it ; 
But  never  tempt  th'  illicit  rove, 

Tho'  naething  should  divulge  it : 
1  waive  the  quantum  o'  the  sin. 

The  hazard  of  concealing ; 
But,  och  !  it  hardens  a'  within. 

And  petrifies  the  feeling  1 

VII. 

To  catch  dame  Fortune's  golden  smile, 

Assiduous  wait  upon  her ; 
And  gather  pear  by  ev'ry  wile 

That's  justified  by  honour; 
Not  for  to  hide  it  in  a  hedge, 

Nor  for  a  train-attendant ; 
But  for  the  glorious  privilege 

Of  being  independent, 
virt. 
The  fear  o'  hell 's  a  hangman's  whip 

To  baud  the  wretch  in  order ; 
But  where  ye  feel  your  honour  grip, 

Lei  tha'.  r'^c  be  y^ar  border: 
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Its  slightest  touches,  instant  pause— 

Debar  a'  side  pretences ; 
And  resolutely  keep  its  laws, 

Uncaring  consequences. 

IX. 

The  great  Creator  to  revere 

Must  sure  become  the  creature ; 
But  still  the  preaching  cant  forbe  ir, 

And  ev'n  the  rigid  feature : 
Yet  ne'er  with  vits  profane  to  range, 

Be  complaisance  extended ; 
An  Atheist  Inigh's  a  poor  exchange 

For  Deity  cffeuded ! 


\Vhen  rantrng  round  in  ploa-^ure's  ring, 

Religion  may  be  blinded  , 
Or  if  she  gi'e  a  random  sting, 

It  may  be  little  minded  ; 
But  when  on  !!ie  we  're  tempest-driv'n, 

A  conscience  but  a  canker — 
A  correspondence  fix'd  wi'  Heav'n 

Is  sure  a  noble  anchor ! 

XL 

Adieu,  dear,  amiable  youth ! 

Your  heart  can  ne'er  be  wanting ! 
\[ay  prudence,  fortitude,  and  truth 

Krect  your  brow  undaunting ! 
In  ploughman  phrase,  |*  God  send  you  speed," 

Si  ill  daily  to  grow  wiser : 
And  may  you  better  reck  the  rede 

Than  ever  did  th'  adviser  I 
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EPISTLE  TO  JOHN   RANKINE, 

BNCLOSING  SOME  rOBMS. 

O  ROUGH,  rude,  ready-u  itted  Rankine, 
The  wale  o'  cocks  for  fun  an'  drinkin' ! 
There 's  mony  godly  folks  are  thinkin' 

Your  dreams  an'  tricks 
\\  il!  send  you,  Korah-like,  a-sinkin', 

Straught  to  auld  Nick's. 
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Ye  hae  sae  mony  cracks  an'  cants, 
And  in  your  wicked,  dnicken  rants, 
Ye  mak*  a  devil  o'  the  saunts, 

An'  fill  them  fou ; 
And  then  their  failings,  flaws,  an'  wants. 

Are  a'  seen  through. 

Hypocrisy,  in  mercy  spare  it  I 

That  holy  robe,  O  dinna  tear  it  1 

Spare 't  for  their  sakes  wha  aften  wear  it, 

The  lads  in  black ! 
But  your  curst  wit,  when  it  comes  near  it, 

Rives 't  aff  their  back. 

Think,  wicked  sinner,  wha  ye  're  skaithing ; 
It's  just  the  blue  gown  badge  an'  claithiiig 
O'  saunts  :  tak'  that,  ye  lea'e  them  naetluiix 

To  ken  them  by, 
Frae  ony  unregenerate  heathen 

Like  you  or  I. 

I  've  sent  you  here  some  rhymin'  \.are, 
A'  that  I  b.irgaiii'd  for,  an'  niair ; 
Sae,  when  ye  hae  an  hour  to  spare, 

i  will  expect 
Yon  sang,  ye  '11  sen  't  wi'  cannie  care, 

And  no  neglect. 

Tho'  faith,  sma'  heart  hae  I  to  sing! 
My  muse  dow  scarcely  spread  her  wing  I 
I  've  play'd  mysel'  a  bonnie  spring, 

An'  danc'd  my  fill  1 
I  'd  better  gaen  an'  sair't  the  king. 

At  Bunker's  Hill. 

T  was  ac  night  lately,  in  my  fun, 

I  gaed  a  rovin  wi'  the  gun, 

An'  brought  a  paitrick  to  the  grun', 

A  bonnie  hen. 
And,  as  the  twilight  was  begun, 

Thought  nane  wad  kea 

The  poor  wee  thing  was  httle  hurt ; 

I  straikit  it  a  wee  for  sport, 

Ne'er  thinkin'  they  wad  fash  me  for 't ; 

Bui,  deil-ma-care  I 
Somebody  tells  the  poacher-court 

The  hale  affair. 
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Some  auld,  us'd  hands  had  Uen  a  note, 
That  sic  a  hen  had  got  a  shot ; 
I  wai  suspected  for  the  plot : 

I  scorn'd  to  lie ; 
So  gat  the  whissle  o'  my  groat, 

An'  pa/t  the  fee. 

But,  by  my  gun,  o'  guns  tlie  wale, 
An'  by  my  pouther  an'  my  hail, 
An'  by  my  hen,  an'  by  her  tail, 

I  vow  an'  swear ! 
The  game  shall  pay  o'er  moor  an'  dale, 
For  this,  niest  year. 

As  soon 's  the  clockin  time  is  by. 
An'  the  wee  pouts  begun  to  cry, 
L— d,  I'se  liae  sportin*  by  an'  by, 

For  my  gowd  guinea. 
Tho'  I  should  herd  the  buckskin  kye 

For 't  in  Virginia. 

Trowth,  they  had  muckle  for  to  blame ! 
'T  was  neither  broken  wing  nor  limb. 
But  twa-three  draps  about  the  wame 

Scarce  thro'  the  feathers 
An'  baith  a  yellow  George  to  claim, 

An'  thole  their  blethers ! 

It  pits  me  ay  as  mad 's  a  hare ; 

So  I  can  rhyme  nor  write  nae  mair ; 

But  pennyworths  again  is  fair, 

\Vhen  time 's  expedient : 
Meanwhile  I  am,  respected  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient 
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EPISTLE 
TO  GAVIN  HAMILTON,  Esq,  MAUCHLINE, 

RECOMMKNUING  A   BOY. 

I      Mosgceuille,  May  yd,  1786 

I  HOLD  it.  Sir,  my  bounden  duty 
To  warn  you  how  that  Master  Tootie, 

Alias,  Laird  M'Gaun, 
Was  here  to  hire  yon  lad  away 
'Bout  whom  ye  spak'  the  tither  day. 

An'  wad  hae  don 't  afif  han' : 
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But  lest  he  learn  the  callan  tricks, 
As,  faith,  I  muckle  doubt  him, 
Like  scrapin'  out  auld  Crummie's  nicks, 
An'  telliri'  lies  about  them : 
As  lieve  then,  I  'd  have  then. 

Your  clerkship  he  should  sair, 
If  sae  be,  ye  may  be 
Not  fitted  otherwhere. 

II. 

Altho'  I  say 't,  he  *s  gleg  enough. 

An'  bout  a  house  that 's  rude  an'  rough, 

The  boy  might  learn  to  swear ; 
But  then  wi'  you,  he  '11  be  sae  taught, 
An'  get  sic  fair  example  straught, 

I  ha'e  na  ony  fear. 
Ye  '11  catechise  him  every  quirk. 
An'  shore  him  weel  wi'  hell ; 
An'  gar  him  follow  to  the  kirk — 
Aye  when  ye  gang  yoursel. 
If  ye  then,  maun  be  then 

Frae  hame  this  comin'  Friday  \ 
Then  please,  Sir,  to  lea'e,  Sir, 
The  orders  wi'  your  lady. 

III. 

RTy  word  of  honour  I  liae  gi'en, 
In  Paisley  John's,  lliat  night  at  e'en, 

To  meet  the  \\'arld's  worm  ; 
To  try  to  get  the  twa  to  grce. 
An'  name  the  airles  an'  the  fee, 

III  legal  mode  an'  form  : 
I  ken  he  weel  a  snick  can  draw. 
When  simple  bodies  let  him  ! 
An'  if  a  1  >cvil  bo  at  a', 

In  faith  he 's  sure  to  get  him. 
To  phrase  you,  an'  praise  you. 

Ye  ken  your  Laureal  scorns : 
The  pray'r  still,  you  share  still, 
Of  grateful  Minstrel  Bukns. 
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EPISTLE 
TO  JAMES  TENNANT,  OF  GLENCONNER. 

AULD  comrade  dear,  and  brither  sinner, 

How  's  a'  the  folk  about  Glcnconner  ? 

How  do  ye  thib  blae  eastlin'  win', 

That's  like  to  blavv  a  body  hlin'  ? 

1  or  me,  my  faculties  are  frozen. 

My  dearest  member  nearly  dozen'. 

I  've  sent  you  here,  by  Johnnie  Simson, 

Twa  sage  philosophers  to  glimpse  on ! 

Reid,  wi'  his  sympathetic  feeling, 

An'  Smith,  to  common  sense  appealing. 

Philosophers  have  fought  an'  wrangled. 

An'  meikle  Greek  an'  l^tin  mangled, 

Till  wi'  their  logic-jargon  tir'd. 

An'  in  the  depth  of  science  mir'd. 

To  common  sense  they  now  appeal. 

What  wives  an'  wabsters  see  and  feel. 

But,  hark  ye,  frien' !  I  charge  you  strictly, 

Peruse  them,  an'  return  them  quickly. 

For  now  I  'm  grown  sae  cursed  douce, 

I  pray  an'  ponder  but  the  house, 

My  shins,  my  lane,  I  there  sit  roastin', 

Perusing  Bunyan,  Brown,  an'  Boston ; 

Till  by  an'  by,  if  I  baud  on, 

I  '11  grunt  a  real  gospel-groan  : 

Already  I  begin  to  try  it. 

To  cast  my  e'en  up  like  a  pyet. 

When  by  the  gun  she  tumbles  o'er, 

Flutt'ring  an'  gasping  in  her  gore  : 

Sae  shortly  you  shall  see  me  bright, 

A  burning  an'  a  shining  light. 

My  heart-warm  love  to  guid  aiild  Glen, 
The  ace  an'  wale  of  honest  men  ; 
When  bending  down  wi'  auld  grey  hairs, 
Beneath  the  load  of  years  an'  cares, 
May  He  who  made  him  still  support  him, 
An'  views  beyond  the  grave  comfort  him. 
His  worthy  fam'ly,  far  and  near, 
God  bless  them  a'  wi'  grace  and  gear ! 

My  auld  schoolfellow,  preacher  Willie, 
The  manly  tar,  my  mason  Billie, 
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An'  Auchenbay,  I  wish  him  joy ; 

If  he 's  a  parent,  lass  or  boy, 

May  he  be  dad,  and  Meg  the  mither, 

Just  five-and -forty  years  thegither  ! 

An'  no  forgetting  wabster  Charlie, 

1  'm  tauld  he  offers  very  fairly. 

An',  Lord,  remember  singing  Sannock, 

Wi'  hale-breeks,  saxpence,  an'  a  bannock. 

An'  next,  my  auld  acquaintance,  Nancy, 

Since  she  is  fitted  to  her  fancy; 

An'  her  kind  stars  ha'e  airted  till  her 

A  good  chiel  wi'  a  pickle  siller. 

My  Kindest,  best  respects  I  sen'  it. 

To  cousin  Kate  an'  sister  Janet ; 

Tell  them,  frae  me,  wi'  chiels  be  cautious, 

For,  faith,  they  '11  aiblins  fin'  them  fashious ; 

To  grant  a  heart  is  fairly  civil, 

But  to  grant  a  maidenhead  's  the  devil ! 

An'  lastly,  Jamie,  for  yoursel'. 

May  guardian  angels  tak'  a  spell. 

An'  steer  you  seven  miles  south  o'  hell : 

But  first,  before  you  see  heaven's  glory, 

May  ye  get  niony  a  merry  story, 

Mony  a  laugh,  and  mony  a  drink. 

And  aye  eneugh  o'  needfu'  clink. 

Now  fare  ye  weel,  an'  joy  be  wi'  you  ! 

For  my  sake  this  I  beg  it  o'  you. 

Assist  poor  Simson  a'  ye  can. 

Ye  '11  fin'  him  just  an  honest  man ; 

Sae  I  conclude,  and  quat  my  chanter. 

Yours,  saint  or  sinner, — Rab  the  Ranter. 


B 


EPISTLE 
TO  MR.    M'ADAM,   OF   CRAIGENGILLAN 

OK    RECEIVING  AN  OBLIGING   LETTER   FRO.M    MR.   M'aUAM. 

Sir,  o'er  a  gill  I  gat  your  card, 

I  trow  it  made  me  proud ; 
"  See  wha  tak's  notice  o'  the  bard  ! " 

I  lap  and  cry'd  fu'  loud. 

Now  de'il-ma-care  about  their  jaw, 
The  senseless,  gawky  million ; 

I  '11  cock  my  nose  aboon  them  a' — 
I  'm  roosed  by  Craigengillan  1 
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'Twas  noble,  sir,  'twas  like  yourFcl', 
To  grant  your  high  protection ; 

A  great  man's  smile,  ye  ken  fu'  well, 
Is  aye  a  blest  infection. 

Though  by  his  banes  wha  in  a  tub 
Matched  Macedonian  Sandy ! 

On  my  ain  legs,  through  dirt  and  dub, 
I  independent  stand  aye. 

And  when  those  legs  to  guid  warm  rail 

Wi'  welcome  canna  bear  me ; 
A  lee  dike-side,  a  sybow  tail. 

And  barley-scone  shall  cheer  me. 

Heaven  spare  you  lang  to  kiss  the  breath 

O'  mony  flowery  simmers  I 
And  bless  your  bonny  lasses  baith — 

I  'm  tauld  they  're  lo'esome  kimmers  I 

And  God  bless  young  Dunaskin's  laini, 

The  blossom  of  our  gentry  ! 
And  may  he  wear  an  auld  man's  bear^, 

A  credit  to  his  country  ! 


EPISTLE  TO   MAJOR   LOGAN. 

Hail,  thairm-inspiriu',  rattlin'  Willie ! 
Though  fortune's  road  be  rough  an'  hilly 
To  every  fiddling,  rhyming  billie. 

We  never  heed, 
But  tak'  it  like  the  unback'd  filly. 

Proud  o'  her  speed. 

When  idly  goavan  whyles  we  saunter 
Yirr,  fancy  barks,  awa'  we  canter, 
U^'hill,  down  brae,  till  some  mischanter, 

Some  black  hog  hole, 
Arrests  us,  then  the  scathe  an'  banter. 

We  're  forc'd  to  thole. 

Hale  be  your  heart !  hale  be  your  fiddle ! 
Lang  may  your  elbuck  jink  and  diddle, 
To  cheer  you  through  the  weary  widdle 

O'  this  wild  warl', 
Until  you  on  a  cummock  driddle 

A  grey-hair'd  carL 
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Come  wealth,  come  poortilh,  late  or  soon, 
Heav'n  send  your  heart-strings  aye  in  luno, 
And  screw  your  temper-pins  aboon, 

A  fifth  or  niair. 
The  melancholius,  iazie  croon 

O'  cankrie  care ! 

May  still  your  life  from  day  to  day 
Nae  '  lente  largo '  in  the  play, 
But  '  allegretto  forte '  gay 

Ilarmonions  flow : 
A  sweeping,  kindling,  bauld  strathspey — 

Encore !     Bravo ! 

A'  blessin's  on  the  cheery  gang, 
Wha  dearly  like  a  jig  or  sang, 
An'  never  think  o'  riglit  an'  wrang 

By  stjuare  an'  rule, 
But  as  the  clegs  o'  feeling  starig 

Are  wise  or  fool ! 

My  hand-wal'd  curse  keep  hard  in  chase 
The  harpy,  hoodock,  purse-proud  race, 
Wha  count  on  poortith  as  disgrace — 

Their  tuneless  hearts ! 
^fay  fireside  discords  jar  a  base 

To  a'  their  parts  ! 

But  come — your  hand,  my  careless  brither — 
I'  th'  ither  warl',  if  there's  anither — 
An'  that  there  is,  I  've  little  swither 

About  the  matter, 
We  cheek  for  chow  shall  jog  tliegither, 

I'se  ne'er  bid  better 

We  've  faults  and  failings — granted  clearly. 
We're  frail  backsliding  mortals  merely, 
Eve's  bonny  squad,  priests  wytc  them  sheerly. 

For  our  grand  fa' ; 
But  still— but  still — I  like  them  uearly — 

God  bless  them  a' ! 

Ochon  !  for  poor  Castalian  drinkers. 
When  they  fa'  foul  o'  earthly  jinkers, 
The  witching,  curs'd,  delicious  blinkers 

Hae  put  me  hyte, 
And  gart  me  weet  my  waukrife  winkers, 

\Vi'  girnan  spile. 
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But  by  yon  moon  ! — and  that 's  higl)  swcarin' — 
An'  every  star  within  my  hcarin' ! 
An'  by  her  e'en  wha  was  a  dear  ane ! 

I  '11  ne'er  forget  j 
I  hope  to  gie  the  jads  a  cltarin' 

In  fair  play  yet. 

My  loss  I  mourn,  but  not  repent  it, 
I  '11  seek  my  pursic  whare  1  tint  it, 
Ance  to  the  Indies  I  were  wonted, 

Some  ca'.traip  I. 
By  some  sweet  elf  I  '11  yet  be  dinted, 

Tb'm,  l^ive  P  amour  I 

Faitts  tnes  baisseinains  rc^.j^ectueui}. 

To  sentimental  sister  Susie, 

An'  honest  Lucky ;  no  to  roose  ye, 

Ye  may  be  proud, 
That  sic  a  couple  fate  allows  ye 

To  grace  your  blood. 

Nae  mair  at  present  can  I  measure. 

An'  trcwth  my  rhymin'  ware's  nae  treasure ; 

But  when  in  Ayr,  some  half-hour's  leisu.e, 

Be 't  light,  be 't  dark, 
Sir  Bard  will  do  liimsel'  the  pleasure 

To  call  at  Tark. 


TO  THE  GUIDWIFE  OK   WAUCHOPE  HOUSE. 

[MKb.  seorr,  of  wauciioje,] 
GuimvuE, — 

I  mind  it  weel,  in  early  date, 

When  I  was  beardless,  young,  and  b'.ate. 

An'  first  could  thresh  the  barn. 
Or  baud  a  yokin'  at  the  pleugh  ; 
An'  tho'  fc  rfoughten  sair  eneugh. 

Yet  unco  proud  to  learn  : 
\\'hen  first  amang  the  j-ellow  corn 

A  man  I  reckon'd  was. 
An'  wi'  the  lave  ilk  merry  morn 
Could  rank  my  rig  and  lass, 
Still  shearing,  and  clearing, 

The  tither  stookbd  raw, 
Wi'  claivers,  an'  haivers, 
Wearing  the  day  awa. 
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Ev'n  tlieii,  a  wish  (I  mind  its  pow'r), 
A  wish,  that  to  my  latest  hour 

Shall  strongly  heave  my  breast — 
That  I  fcr  poor  auld  Scotland's  sake 
Some  usefu'  plan  or  beuk  could  make, 

Or  sing  a  sang  at  least. 
The  rough  burr-whistle,  spreading  wide 

Amang  the  bearded  bear, 
I  tum'd  the  weeding-heuk  aside, 
An'  spar'd  the  symbol  dear : 
No  nation,  no  station, 

My  envy  e'er  could  raise, 
A  Scot  still,  but  blot  still, 
I  knew  nae  higher  praise. 

But  still  the  elements  o'  sang 

In  formless  jumble,  right  an'  wrang, 

Wild  floated  in  my  brain  ; 
Till  on  that  hairst  I  said  before, 
My  partner  in  the  merry  core. 

She  rous'd  the  forming  strain  : 
I  see  her  yet,  the  sonsie  ijuean. 

That  lighted  up  my  jingle. 
Her  witching  smile,  her  pauky  een 
That  gart  my  heart-strings  tingle  I 
I  firfed,  inspired, 

At  every  kindling  keek, 
But  bashing,  and  dashing, 
I  feared  aye  to  speak. 

Health  to  the  sex !  ilk  guid  chicl  says, 
Wi'  merry  dance  in  winter-days. 
An'  we  to  share  in  common  : 
The  gust  o'  joy,  the  balm  of  woe. 
The  saul  o'  life,  the  heav'n  below. 

Is  rapture-giving  woman. 
Ye  surly  sumphs,  who  hate  the  name. 

Be  mindfu'  o'  your  mither : 
She,  honest  woman,  may  think  shame 
That  ye  're  connected  with  her, 
Ye  're  wae  men,  ye  're  nae  men 
That  slight  the  lovely  dears ; 
To  shame  ye,  disclaim  ye. 
Ilk  honest  birkie  swears. 

For  you,  no  bred  to  bam  and  byre, 
Wha  sweetly  tune  the  Scottish  lyre, 
Thanks  to  y'l  for  your  line : 
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The  marled  plaid  ye  kindly  spare 
By  n\e  sliuuld  gratefully  be  ware ; 
Twad  please  nie  to  the  Nine. 
I  'd  be  mail-  vauntic  o'  my  hap, 

Douce  hingin'  owre  my  curple, 
Than  ony  ermine  ever  lap, 
Or  proud  imperial  purple. 

Fareweel  then,  lang  heal  then, 

An'  plenty  be  your  fa' : 
May  tosses  and  crosses 

'  'e'er  at  your  hallan  ca'. — R.  "    ;NS. 


EPISTLE   TO  WILLIAM  CREECH. 

WRITTKN    AT   SELKIRK. 

AuLD  chuckie  Reekie 's  sair  distrest, 
Down  droops  herance  weel-burnisht  crest, 
Nae  joy  her  bonnie  buskit  nest 

Can  yield  ava. 
Her  darling  bird  ihat  she  lo'es  best, 

Willie's  awa! 

0  Willie  was  a  witty  wight. 

And  had  o'  things  an  unco  slight ; 
Auld  Reekie  aye  he  keepit  tight. 

An'  trig  an'  braw  : 
But  now  they  '11  busk  her  like  a  fright, 

Willie 's  awa  ! 
The  stiflTest  o'  them  a'  he  bow'd ; 
The  bauldest  o'  them  a'  he  cow'd ; 
They  durst  nae  mair  than  he  allow'd. 

That  was  a  law  : 
We  've  lost  a  birkie  weel  worth  gowd, 

AVillie  's  awa ! 

Now  gawkies,  tawpies,  gowks,  and  fools, 
Frae  colleges  and  boarding-schools, 
May  spout  like  simmer  puddock  stools 

In  glen  or  si  .iw  ; 
He  wha  could  brush  them  down  to  mools, 

Willie's  awa! 
The  brethren  o'  the  Commerce  Chaumer 
May  mourn  their  loss  wi'  doolfu'  clamour; 
He  was  a  dictionar  and  grammar 

Amang  them  a' ; 

1  fear  they  'U  now  mak'  mony  a  stammer, 

Willie 's  awa  I 
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Nac  mair  we  sec  liis  levee  door 
Philosophers  and  poets  [hjut, 
And  toothy  critics  by  the  score, 

In  bloody  raw  I 
The  adjutant  o'  a'  the  core, 

Willie  'f-  awa ! 

Now  worthy  Gregory's  Latin  face, 
Tytler's  and  (Jreenfield's  modest  grace, 
Mackenzie,  Stewart,  sic  a  brace 

As  Rome  ne'er  saw ; 
They  a'  maun  meet  some  illier  place, 

^V^Uie  's  awa ! 

Poor  Burns — e'en  Scotch  drink  caniia  qi.  ckt  ti, 
He  cheeps  like  some  bcwildcr'd  chicken, 
Scar'd  frae  its  minnie  and  the  cleckin 

By  hoodie-craw ; 
Grief's  gi'cn  his  heart  an  unco  kickin'. 

Willie 's  awa ! 

Now  ev'ry  sourinou'd  girnin'  blellum, 
And  Calvin's  fock,  are  fit  to  fell  him ; 
And  self-conceited  critic  skelluin 

His  quill  may  draw ; 
He  wha  could  brawlie  ward  tlieir  bcllmu, 

Willie 's  awa ! 

Up  winipling  stately  Tweed  I  've  sped, 
And  Eden  scenes  on  crystal  Jed, 
And  Ettrick  banks  now  roaring  red. 

While  tempests  blaw ; 
But  every  joy  and  pleasure 's  fled, 

Willie 's  awa ! 

May  I  be  slander's  common  speech ; 
A  text  for  infamy  to  preach ; 
And  Listly,  streekit  out  to  bleach 

In  winter  snaw ; 
\Vhen  I  forgot  thee,  Willie  Creech, 

Tho'  far  awa  1 

May  never  wicked  fortune  touzle  him  ! 
May  never  wicked  men  bamboozle  him  ! 
Until  a  pow  as  auld  's  Methusalem 

He  canty  claw ! 
Then  to  the  blessed  New  Jerusalem, 

Fleet  wing  awa  I 
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FIRST   EPISTLE 
TO  ROBERT  GRAHAM,   Esq.,  OF  FIN'i  RAY. 

When  Nature  her  great  masterpiece  design'd, 
And  frani'd  her  last,  best  wurk,  the  human  mind, 
Her  eye  intent  on  all  the  mnzy  plan, 
She  form'd  of  virious  parts  the  various  man. 

Then  first  she  calls  the  useful  many  forth  ; 
Plain  plodding  industry,  and  sober  worth : 
Thence  peasants,  farmers,  native  sons  of  earth, 
And  merchandise'  whole  genus  take  their  birth : 
Each  prudent  cit  a  warm  existence  finds, 
And  all  meclianics'  many-apron 'd  kinds. 
Some  other  rarer  sorts  are  wanted  yet, 
The  lead  and  buoy  are  needful  to  the  net ; 
The  caput  inurtuum  of  gross  desires 
Makes  a  material  for  mere  knights  and  squires ; 
The  martial  phosphorus  is  taught  to  flow. 
She  kneads  the  lumpish  philosophic  '^ough. 
Then  marks  th'  unyielding  mass  with  grave  d'^signs, 
r<aw,  physic,  politics,  and  deep  divines : 
I.ast,  she  sublimes  th'  Aurora  of  the  poles,  ' 
I'he  flashing  element  of  female  souls. 
The  order'd  system  fair  before  her  stood, 
Nature,  well  pleased,  pronounced  it  very  good ; 
But  er(  she  gave  creating  labour  o'er. 
Half-jest,  she  tried  one  curious  labour  more. 
Some  spumy,  fiery,  ignis/atuus  matter, 
Such  as  the  slightest  breath  of  air  might  scatter : 
With  arch  alacrity  and  conscious  glee 
(Nature  may  have  her  whim  as  well  as  we. 
Her  Hogarth-art  perhaps  she  meant  to  show  it) 
She  forms  the  thing  and  christens  it — a  Poet, 
Creat'ire,  though  oft  the  prey  of  care  and  sorrow, 
When  blest  to-day,  unmindful  of  to-morrow. 
A  being  form  d  t'  amuse  his  graver  friends. 
Admired  and  praised — and  there  the  homage  ends  j 
A  mortal  quite  unfit  for  fortune's  strife, 
Yet  oft  the  sport  of  all  the  ills  of  life ; 
Prone  to  enjoy  each  pleasure  riches  give. 
Yet  haply  wanting  wherewithal  to  li-.  i  ; 
Longing  to  wip^  each  tear,  co  heal  each  groan, 
Yet  frequent    .1  unheeded  in  his  own. 

But  honest  Nature  is  not  qi  ite  a  Turk, 
She  laugh'd  at  first,  then  felt  for  her  poor  work. 
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Pitying  the  proplcss  climber  of  mankind, 

She  cast  about  a  standard  tree  to  find ; 

And,  to  support  his  helpless  woodbine  state, 

Attach'd  him  to  the  generous  truly  great, 

A  title,  and  the  only  one  I  claim, 

To  lay  strong  hold  for  help  on  Iwuntcous  Graham. 

Pity  the  tuneful  muses'  hapless  train, 
Weak,  ".imid  landsmen  on  life's  stormy  main  ! 
Their  hearts  no  selfish  stern  absorlx-nt  stuff, 
That  never  gives— tho'  humbly  takes  enough ; 
The  little  fate  allows,  they  ohar.  as  soon, 
Unlike  sage,  prove)'  'd,  wisdom's  hard-wrung  boon. 
The  world  were  blest  did  bliss  on  them  depend, 
Ah,  that  "the  friendly  e'er  should  want  a  friend!" 
Let  prudence  number  o'er  each  sturdy  son, 
Who  life  and  wisdom  at  one  race  begun. 
Who  feel  by  reason  and  who  give  by  rule, 
(Instinct 's  a  brute,  and  sentiment  a  fool  I ) 
Who  make  poor  will  do  wait  upon  /  should — 
We  ow.i  they're  prudent,  but  who  feels  they're  good? 
Ye  wist,  ones,  hence  !  ye  hurt  the  social  eye  ! 
God's  image  rudely  etch'd  on  base  alloy  ! 
But  come  ye,  who  the  godlike  pleasure  know, 
Heaven's  attribute  distinguished — to  bestow  ! 
Whose  arms  of  love  would  grasp  the  human  race : 
Come  thou  who  giv'st  with  all  a  courtier's  grace ; 
Friend  of  my  life,  true  patron  of  my  rhymes ! 
Prop  of  my  dearest  hopes  for  future  times. 
Why  shrinks  my  soul  half  blushing,  half  afraid. 
Backward,  abash'd  to  ask  thy  friendly  aid  ? 
I  know  my  need,  I  know  thy  giving  hand, 
I  crave  thy  friendship  at  thy  kind  command ; 
But  there  are  such  who  court  the  tuneful  nine- 
Heavens  !  should  the  branded  character  be  mine  ! 
Whose  verse  in  manhood's  pride  sublimely  flows, 
Yet  vilest  reptiles  in  their  begging  prose. 
Mark,  how  their  lofty  independent  spirit 
Soars  on  the  spurning  wing  of  injur'd  merit ! 
Seek  not  the  proofs  in  private  life  to  find ; 
Pity  the  best  of  words  should  be  but  wind  I 
So  to  heav'n's  gates  the  lark's  siirill  song  ascends, 
But  grovelling  on  the  earth  the  carol  ends. 
In  all  the  clam'rous  cry  of  starving  want, 
They  dun  benevolence  with  shameless  front ; 
Oblige  them,  patronise  their  tinsel  lays, 
They  persecute  you  all  your  future  days  I 
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T.I    my  poor  soul  such  deep  damnation  stain, 

My  horny  fist  assume  the  plough  again  ; 

The  piebald  jacket  let  me  patch  once  more  I 

On  eighteenpence  a  week  I  've  lived  l)efore. 

Thougli,  thanks  to  Heaven,  I  dare  even  that  last  sliift, 

I  trust,  meantime,  my  bnoii  is  in  thy  gift: 

That,  placed  by  thee  ujwn  the  wish'd  for  height. 

Where,  man  and  nature  fairer  in  her  sight, 

My  Muse  may  imp  her  wing  for  some  sublimer  flight. 


EPISTI^?,   TO    HUG'l    PARKER. 

In  this  strange  land,  this       outh  clime, 

A  land  unknown  t )  prose    .  rhyme  ; 

Where  words  t  »;Vr  (ft  the  Muse's  heckles, 

Nor  limpit  in  poet;*,  sliackles; 

A  lam'  I.  \t  prose  •  •'  1  never  view  it. 

Except     '.jn  drunk  .ie  stacher't  through  it: 

Here,  ambushed  by  the  chimla  cheek. 

Hid  in  an  atmosphere  of  reek, 

I  hear  a  wheel  thrum  i'  the  neuk, 

I  hear  it — for  in  vain  I  leuk. 

The  red  peat  gleams,  a  fier"  kernel, 

Enhuskbd  by  a  fog  infernal : 

Here,  for  my  wonted  rhyming  raptures, 

I  sit  and  count  my  sins  by  chapters ; 

For  life  and  spunk  like  ither  Christians, 

I  'm  dwindled  down  to  mere  existence ; 

Wi'  nae  conversp  jut  Gallowa'  bodies, 

Wi'  nae  kenned  face  but  Jenny  Geddes. 

Jenny,  my  Pegasean  pride  ! 

Dowie  she  saunters  down  Nithside, 

And  aye  a  wrestlin'  leuk  she  throws, 

While  tears  hap  o'er  her  auld  brown  nose ! 

Was  it  for  t  i .^  wi' canny  care, 

Thou  bure  the  Bard  through  many  a  shin'  ? 

At  howes  or  hillocks  never  stumbled. 

And  late  oi   '?rly  never  grumbled? 

Oh,  had  I  power  like  inclination, 

I  'd  heeze  thee  up  a  constellation, 

To  canter  with  the  Sagitarre, 

Or  loup  the  ecliptic  like  a  bar ; 

Or  turn  the  pole  Uke    ny  arrow ; 

Or,  when  auld  Phoebus  bids  good-morrow, 

Down  the  zodiac  urge  the  race, 

And  cast  dirt  on  his  godship's  face  ] 
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For  I  could  lay  my  bread  and  kail 
He  'd  ne'er  cast  saut  upo'  my  tail. — 
Wi'  a'  this  care  and  a'  this  grief, 
And  sma',  sma'  prospect  of  relief, 
And  nought  but  peat-reek  i'  my  head, 
How  can  I  write  what  ye  can  read  ? — 
Tarbolton,  twenty-fourth  o'  June, 
Ye  11  find  me  in  a  better  tune ; 
But  till  we  meet  and  weet  our  whistle, 
Tak*  this  excuse  for  nae  epistle. 

Robert  Burns. 


EPISTLE  TO   DR.   BLACKLOCK, 


IN  ANSWER  TO  A   LKTTER. 


Ellisland,  i\H  Oct.,  1789. 

Wow,  but  your  letter  made  me  vauntie  I 
And  are  ye  hale,  and  weel,  and  cantie ! 
I  kenn'd  it  still  your  wee  bit  jauntie 

Wad  bring  ye  to  : 
Lord  send  you  ay  as  weel 's  I  want  ye. 

And  then  ye  '11  do. 

The  ill-thief  blaw  the  Heron  south  I 
And  never  drink  be  near  his  drouth  ! 
He  tauld  mysel'  by  word  o'  mouth. 

He'd  tak'  my  letter ; 
I  lippen'd  to  the  chiel  in  trouth, 

And  bade  nae  better. 

But  aiblins,  honest  Master  Heron, 
Had  at  the  time  some  dainty  fair  one, 
To  ware  his  theologic  care  on, 

And  holy  study ; 
And  tir'd  o'  sauls  to  waste  his  lear  on. 

E'en  tried  the  body. 

But  what  d'ye  think,  my  trusty  fier, 
I'm  tum'd  a  ganger — Peace  be  here ! 
Parnassian  queans,  I  fear,  I  fear. 

Ye  '11  now  disdain  me  I 
And  then  my  fifty  pounds  a  year 

Will  little  gain  me. 
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Ye  glaikit,  gleesome,  dainty  damies, 
Wha,  by  C^talia's  wimplin'  streamies, 
•    Lowp,  sing,  and  lave  your  pretty  limbics, 

Ye  ken,  ye  ken. 
That  Strang  necessity  supreme  is 

'Mang  sons  o'  men. 

I  hae  a  wife  and  twa  wee  laddies, 

They  maun  hae  brose  and  brats  o'  duddies ; 

Ye  ken  yourseP  my  heart  right  proud  is — 

I  need  na  vaunt, 
But  I  '11  sned  besoms — thraw  saugh  woodies, 

Before  they  want. 

Lord,  help  me  thro'  this  world  o'  care ! 
I  'm  weary  sick  o  't  late  and  air ! 
Not  but  I  hae  a  richer  share 

Than  mony  ithers ; 
But  why  should  ae  man  better  fare. 

And  a'  men  brithers  ? 

Come,  firm  Resolve,  take  thou  the  van. 
Thou  stalk  o'  carl-hemp  in  man ! 
And  let  us  mind,  faint  heart  ne'er  wan 

A  lady  fair : 
Wha  does  the  utmost  that  he  can. 

Will  whyle*^^  do  mair. 

But  to  conclude  my  silly  rhyme, 

(I  'm  scant  o'  verse,  and  scaiit  o'  time,) 

To  make  a  happy  fire-side  clime 

To  weans  and  wife  j 
That 's  the  true  pathos  and  sublime 

Of  human  life. 

My  compliments  to  sister  Beckie ; 
And  eke  the  same  to  honest  Lucky, 
I  wat  she  is  a  dainty  chuckle, 

As  e'er  tread  clay  I 
And  gratefully,  my  guid  auld  cockie, 

I  'm  yours  for  ay. 
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SECOND  EPISTLE 
TO  ROBERT  GRAHAM,  Esq.,  OF  FINTRAY, 

ON  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  DISPOTED  ELECTION   BETWEEN 

SIR  JAMES  JOHNSTONE  AND  CAPTAIN   MILLER, 

FOR  THE  DUMFRIES  DISTRICT  OF  BOROUGHS. 

L 

FiNTRAY,  my  stay  in  worldly  strife, 
Friend  o'  my  Muse,  friend  o'  my  life, 

Are  ye  as  idle 's  I  am  ? 
Come  then,  wi'  uncouth,  kintra  fleg, 
O'er  Pegasus  I  '11  fling  my  leg, 

And  ye  shall  see  me  try  him. 

u. 

I  '11  sing  the  real  Drumlanrig  bears, 
Wha  left  the  all-important  cares 

Of  princes  and  their  darlin's; 
And,  bent  on  winning  borough  touns, 
Came  shaking  hands  wi'  wabster  louns, 

And  kissing  barefit  car  ins. 

III. 

Combustion  thro'  our  boroughs  rode. 
Whistling  his  roaring  pack  abroad, 

Of  mad,  unmuzzl'd  lions ; 
Ai  Quecnsberry  "  buff  and  blue  "  unfurl'd. 
And  Westerha'  and  Hopeton  hurl'd 

To  every  ^Vhig  defiance. 

IV. 

But  cautious  Queensberry  left  the  war, 
Th'  unmanner'd  dust  might  soil  his  star ; 

Besides  he  hated  bleeding : 
But  left  behind  him  heroes  bright, 
llero-s  in  Csesarean  fight, 

Or  Ciceronian  pleading. 


O  !  for  a  throat  like  huge  Mons-meg, 
To  muster  o'er  each  ardent  Whig 

Beneath  Drumlanrig's  banners ; 
Heroes  and  heroines  commix, 
All  in  the  field  of  politics, 

To  win  iminorul  honours. 
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VI. 
M'Murdo  and  his  lovely  spouse, 
(Th'  enamour'd  laurels  kiss  her  brows  1) 

Led  on  the  loves  and  graces : 
She  won  each  gaping  burgess'  heart, 
While  he,  all-conquering,  play'd  his  part 

Among  their  wives  and  lasses. 

vn. 

Craigdarroch  led  a  light- arm'd  corps ; 
Tropes,  metaphors,  and  figures  pour. 

Like  Hecla  streaming  thunder : 
Glenriddel,  skill'd  in  rusty  coins, 
Blew  up  each  Tory's  dark  designs, 

And  bar'd  the  treason  under. 

viii. 
In  either  wing  two  champions  fought, 
Redoubted  Staig,  who  set  at  nought 

The  wildest  savage  Tory  : 
And  Welsh,  who  ne'er  yet  flinch'd  his  ground, 
High-wav'd  his  magnum-bonum  round 

With  Cyclopean  fury. 

IX. 

Miller  brought  up  th'  artillery  ranks. 
The  many-pounders  of  the  Banks, 

Resistless  desolation ! 
While  Maxwelton,  that  baron  bold, 
'Mid  Lawson's  port  entrench'd  his  hold. 

And  threaten'd  worse  damnation. 


To  these,  what  Tory  hosts  oppos'd ; 
With  these,  what  Tory  warriors  clos'd. 

Surpasses  my  descriving : 
Squadrons  extended  long  and  large. 
With  furious  speed  rush'd  to  the  charge, 

Like  raging  devils  driving. 

XI. 

What  verse  can  sing,  what  prose  narrate, 
The  butcher  deeds  of  bloody  "^ite 

Amid  this  mighty  tui.ie  ! 
Grim  Horror  grinn'd— pale  Terror  roar'd, 
As  Murther  at  his  thrapple  shor'd, 

And  Hell  mix'd  in  the  brulzie* 
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XII. 
As  highland  crags  by  thunder  cleft, 
When  light'nings  fire  the  stormy  iift, 

Hurl  down  wi'  crashing  rattle : 
As  flames  amang  a  hundred  woods ; 
As  headlong  foam  a  hundred  floods; 

Such  is  the  rage  of  battle ! 

XIII. 

The  stubborn  Tories  dare  to  die ; 
As  soon  the  rooted  oaks  would  fly 

Before  th'  approaching  fellers : 
The  Whigs  come  on  like  Ocean's  roar, 
When  all  his  wintry  billows  pour 

Against  the  Buchaii  BuUers. 

XIV. 

Lo,  from  the  shades  of  Death's  deep  night. 
Departed  Whigs  enjoy  the  fight, 

And  think  on  former  daring : 
The  muffled  murtherer  of  Charles 
The  Magna  Charta  flag  unfurls, 

All  deadly  gules  its  bearing. 

XV. 

Nor  wanting  ghosts  of  Tory  fame, 

Bold  Scrimgeour  follows  gallant  Grahame, 

Auld  Covenanters  shiver. 
(Forgive,  forgive,  much  wrong'd  Montrose  I 
While  death  and  hell  engulph  thy  foes, 

Thou  liv'st  on  high  for  ever !) 

XVI. 

Still  o'er  the  field  the  combat  burns, 
The  Tories,  Whigs,  give  way  by  turns  j 

But  Fate  the  word  has  spoken  ; 
For  woman's  wit  and  strength  o'  man, 
Alas  !  can  do  but  what  they  can — 

The  Tory  ranks  are  broken  I 

XVII. 

O  that  my  e'en  were  flowing  burns ! 
My  voice  a  lioness  that  mourns 

Her  darling  cubs'  undoing ! 
That  I  migh  greet,  that  I  might  cry, 
While  Tories  fall,  while  Tories  fly. 

And  furious  Whigs  pursuing  1 
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XV    I. 

What  Whig  but  wails    le  good  Sir  James  ? 
Dear  to  his  country  by  the  names 

Friend,  patron,  benefactor ! 
Not  Pulteney's  wealth  can  Pulteney  save  i 
And  Hopeion  falls,  the  generous  brave ! 

And  Stewart,  bold  as  Hector. 

XIX. 

Thou,  Pitt,  shalt  rue  this  overthrow  ; 
And  Thurlow  growl  a  curse  of  woe : 

And  Melville  melt  in  wailing! 
Now  Fox  and  Sheridan  rejoice  ! 
And  Burke  shall  sing,  "  O  Prince,  arise  I 

Thy  power  is  all-prevailing." 

XX. 

For  your  poor  friend^  tlie  Bard,  afar 
He  hears,  and  only  hears,  the  war, 

A  cool  spectator  purely  • 
So,  when  the  storm  the  forest  rends, 
The  robin  in  the  hedge  descends. 

And  sober  chirps  securely. 

XXI. 

Now,  for  my  friends'  and  brethren's  sakea, 
And  for  my  dear-lov'd  l-and  o'  Cakes, 

I  pray  with  holy  fire : 
I^rd,  send  a  rough  shod  troop  o'  Hell 
O'er  a'  wad  Scotland  buy  or  sell. 

To  grind  them  in  the  mire  I 


THIRD   EPIST'E 
TO  ROBERT  GRAHAM,  Esq.,  CF  FINTRAY. 

Late  crippl'd  of  an  arm,  and  now  a  leg. 
About  to  beg  a  pass  for  leave  to  beg  : 
Dull,  listless,  teas'd,  dejected,  and  deprest 
(Nature  is  adverse  to  a  cripple's  rest) ; 
Will  generous  Graham  Ust  to  his  Poet's  wail  ? 
(It  soothes  poor  misery,  heark'ning  to  her  tale,) 
And  hear  him  curse  the  lig?n  he  first  survey'd, 
And  doubly  curse  the  luckless  rhyming  trade  ? 

Thou,  Nature !  partial  Nature  1  I  arraign  j 
Of  thy  caprice  maternal  I  complain. 
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The  lion  and  the  buU  thy    ue  have  found. 
One  shakes  the  forests,  anu  one  spurns  the  ground, 
Thou  giv'st  the  ass  his  hide,  the  snail  his  shell, 
Th'  envenom'd  wasp,  victorious,  guards  his  reii , 
Thy  minions,  kings  defend,  control,  d-vour, 
In  all  th'  omnipotence  of  rule  and  power ; 
Foxes  and  stotesmen  subtle  wiles  ensure; 
The  cit  and  polecat  stink,  and  are  secure ; 
Toads  with  their  poison,  doctors  with  their  drug, 
The  priest  and  hedgehog  in  their  robes  are  snug  • 
Thy  sons  ne'er  maJden  in  the  fierce  extremes 
Of  fortune's  polar  frost,  or  torrid  beams. 
If  mantling  high  she  fills  the  golden  cup, 
With  sober  selfish  ease  they  sip  it  up : 
Conscious  the  bounteous  meed  they  wel  desene 
They  only  wonder  "  some  folks"  do  not  starve. 
The  grave  sage  hern  thus  easy  picks  his  frog. 
And  thinks  th-:  mallard  a  sad  worthless  dog. 
When  disappointment  snaps  the  clue  ot  nope. 
And  thro'  disastrous  night  they  darkling  grope. 
With  deaf  endurance  sluggishly  they  bear,  ^ 

And  just  conclude  that  "fools  are  fortunes  care. 
So  heavy,  passive  to  the  tempest's  shocks. 
Strong  on  the  sign-post  stands  the  stupid  ox. 

No  so  the  idle  muses' mad-cap  train,  ... 

Not  such  the  workings  of  their  moon-struck  brain. 
In  equanimity  they  never  dwell. 
By  turns  in  soaring  heav-n,  or  vaulted  helL 

1  dread  thee,  fate,  relentless  and  severe. 
With  all  a  poet's,  husband's,  fathers  fear  1 
Already  one  stronghold  of  hope  is  lost, 
Glencairn,  the  truly  noble,  lies  in  dust ; 
(Fled,  like  the  sun  eclips'd  as  noon  appears. 
And  left  us  darkling  in  a  worid  of  tears  :)^ 
Oh !  hear  my  ardent,  grateful,  selfish  pray  r  !— 
Fintray,  my  other  stoy,  long  bless  and  spare  ! 
Thro'  a  long  life  his  hopes  and  wishes  crown ; 
And  bright  in  cloudless  skies  his  sun  go  down ! 
May  bUss  domestic  smooth  his  private  path ; 

Give  energy  to  life ;  ^^^  ^r^^.^^vSrnf  d'S  h'l 
With  many  a  filial  tear  circhng  the  bed  of  death  I 


I 
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FOURTH   EPISTLE 
TO  ROBERT  GRAHAM,  Esq.,  OF  FINTRAY 

I  CALL  no  goddess  to  inspire  my  strains, 
A  fabled  muse  may  suit  a  bard  that  feigns ; 
Friend  of  my  life  !  my  ardent  spirit  burns. 
And  all  the  tribute  of  my  heart  returns. 
For  boons  accorded,  goodne'    ever  new, 
The  gift  still  dearer,  as  the  gi .  er,  you. 

Thou  orb  of  day  !  thou  other  paler  light ! 

And  all  the  other  sparkling  stars  of  night ; 

If  aught  that  giver  from  my  mind  efface ; 

If  I  that  giver's  bounty  e'er  disgrace; 

Then  roll  to  me  along  your  wandering  spheres, 

Only  to  number  out  a  villain's  years  ! 

I  lay  my  hand  upon  my  swelling  breast, 

And  grateful  would,  but  cannot,  speak  the  rest 

EPISTLE   FROM   ESOPUS   TO   MARL\. 

From  those  d-:ar  solitudes  and  frowsy  cells, 
Where  infrmy  with  sad  repentance  dwells ; 
Where  turnkeys  make  the  jealous  mortal  fast, 
And  dra'     om  iron  hands  the  spare  repast; 
Where  >.-^nt  'prentices,  yet  young  in  sin. 
Blush  at  the  curious  stranger  peeping  in : 
Where  strumpets,  relics  of  the  drunken  roar, 
Resolve  to  drink,  nay,  half  to  whore,  no  more : 
Where  tiny  thieves,  not  destined  yet  to  swing. 
Beat  hemp  for  others,  riper  for  the  string  : 
From  these  dire  scenes  my  wretched  lines  I  date. 
To  tell  Maria  her  Esopus'  fate. 

"  Alas !  I  feel  I  am  no  actor  here  { " 
'T  is  real  hangmen  real  scourges  bear ! 
Prepare,  Maria,  for  a  horrid  taJe 
Will  turn  thy  very  rouge  to  deadly  pale ; 
Will  make  thy  hair,  though  erst  from  gipsy  polled. 
By  barber  woven,  and  by  barber  sold. 
Though  twisted  smooth  with  Harry's  nicest  care, 
Like  hoary  bvistles  to  erect  and  stare. 
The  hero  of  the  mimic  scene,  no  more 
I  start  in  Hamlet,  in  Othello  roar ; 
Or  haughty  chieftain,  'mid  the  din  of  arms, 
In  Highland  bonnet  woo  Malvina's  charms; 
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Whilst  sans  culottes  stoop  up  the  mounUin  high, 
And  steal  from  me  Maria's  prying  eye, 
Blest  Highland  bonnet !  once  my  proudest  dress, 
Now  prouder  still,  Maria's  temples  press. 
I  see  her  wave  thy  towering  plumes  afar, 
And  call  each  coxcomb  to  the  wordy  war  ; 
I  see  her  face  the  first  of  Ireland's  sons. 
And  even  out-Irish  his  Hiternian  bronze ; 
The  crafty  colonel  leaves  the  tartaned  Imes, 
For  other  war=t,  where  he  a  hero  shmes  ; 
The  hopeful  yout..,  in  Scottish  senate  bred, 
Who  owns  a  Bushby's  heart  without  the  head, 
Comes,  'mid  a  string  of  coxcombs,  to  display 
That  veni,  vidi,  vici  is  his  way. 

The  shrinking  bard  adown  an  alley  skulks. 

And  dreads  a  meeting  worse  than  Woolwich  hulks  . 

Though  there,  his  heresies  in  church  and  state 

Might  well  award  him  Muir  and  Palmers  fate  : 

Still  she  undaunted  reels  and  rattles  on, 

And  dares  the  public  like  a  noontide  sun. 

(What  scandal  calld  M.iria's  janty  stagger 

The  ricket  reeling  of  a  crooked  swagger  ? 

Whose  spleen,  e'en  worse  than  Burns's  venom,  when 

He  dips  in  gall  unmix'd  his  eager  pen. 

And  pours  his  vengeance  in  the  burning  Une, 

Who  christened  thus  Maria's  lyre  divine— 

The  idiot  strum  of  vanity  ben-  ised, 

And  even  the  abuse  of  poesy  t^oused  ? 

Who  call'd  her  verse  a  parish  workhouse,  made 

For  motley,  foundling  fancies,  stolen  or  stray  d?) 

A  workhouse!  ha,  that  sound  awakes  i    '  woes, 
And  pillows  on  the  thorn  my  rack'd  repose ! 
In  durance  vile  here  must  I  wake  and  weep. 
And  all  my  frowsy  couch  in  sorrow  steep  ! 
That  straw  where  many  a  rogue  has  lam  of  yore, 
And  vermin'd  gipsies  litter'd  heretofore. 

Why,  Lonsdale,  thus  thy  wrath  on  vagrants  pour? 
Must  earth  no  rascal  save  thyself  endure  ? 
Must  thou  alone  in  guilt  immortal  swell, 
And  make  a  vast  monopoly  of  hell  ? 
Thou  know'st  the  virtues  cannot  hate  thee  worse; 
The  vices  also,  must  they  club  their  curse  ? 
Or  must  no  tiny  sin  to  others  fall, 
Because  thy  guilt's  supreme  enough  for  aU? 
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Maiia,  send  me  too  thy  griefs  and  cares ; 

In  all  of  these  sure  thy  Esopus  shares. 

As  thou  at  all  mankind  the  flag  unfurls, 

Who  on  my  fair  one  satire's  vengeance  hurls  ? 

Who  calls  tboe  pert,  affected,  vain  coquette, 

A  wit  in  foliy,  antl  a  fool  in  wit  ? 

Who  says  that  fool  alone  is  not  thy  due. 

And  quotes  thy  treacheries  to  prove  it  true  ? 

Our  force  united  on  thy  foes  we  '11  turn. 

And  dare  the  war  with  all  of  woman  born : 

For  who  can  write  and  speak  as  thou  and  I  ? 

My  periods  that  deciphering  defy. 

And  thy  still  matchless  tongue  that  conquers  all  reply. 


EXTEMPORE  EPISTLE  ON  NAETUING  TO 
GAVIN   HAMILTON,   Esq. 

(By  kiixl  periuUsioD  of  Metsts.  MacmilUn  and  Ca) 

To  you,  sir,  this  summons  I  've  sent. 

Pray,  whip  till  the  prownie  is  fracthing; 
But  if  you  demand  wb  ♦  I  want, 

I  honestly  answer  yi     — n  .thing. 

Ne'er  scorn  a  poor  Poet  li-^e  me, 
For  idly  just  living  and  breathing. 

While  people  of  every  degree 

Are  busy  employed  about— nacthing. 

Poor  Centum-per-c»,ntum  may  fast, 

And  grumble  his  hardies  their  claithing ; 

He  '11  find,  when  the  balance  is  cast, 
He 's  gane  to  the  devil  for— naething. 

The  courtier  cringes  and  bows, 

Ambition  has  likewise  its  plaything, 

A  coronet  beams  on  his  brows ; 
And  what  is  a  coronet  ? — naething. 

Some  quarrel  the  Presbyter  gown, 
Seme  «.;uarrel  Episcopal  graithing ; 

But  every  good  fellow  will  own 
'Ihe  quarrel  is  a'  about — naething. 

The  lover  may  sparkle  and  glow 


But 


Approachi 
marriage 


>ng  his 


wUl 


He 's  gotten — a 


bonnie  bit  gay  thing , 
soon  let  him  know 
buskit  up  naething. 
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The  Poet  may  jingle  and  rhyme, 

In  hopes  of  a  laureate  wreathing, 
And  when  he  has  wasted  his  time, 

He's  kindly  rewarded  wi'— naethmg. 

The  thundering  bully  may  rage, 

And  swagger  and  swear  like  a  heathen  ; 

But  collar  him  fast,  I  'U  engage, 

You'll  find  that  his  courige  is— naethmg. 

Last  night  wi'  a  feminine  whig— 

A  Poet  she  couldna  put  faith  in ; 
But  soon  we  grew  lovingly  big, 

I  taught  her,  her  terrors  were— naethmg. 

Her  whigship  was  wonderful  pleased. 

But  charmingly  tickled  wi'  ae  thing. 
Her  fingers  I  lovingly  squeezed, 

And  kissed  her,  and  promised  her— naetmng. 

The  priest  anathemas  may  threat — 

Predicament,  sir,  that  we're  bailh  m; 
But  when  honour's  reveille  is  beat. 

The  holy  artillery 's—naelhing. 

And  now  I  must  mount  on  the  wave— 
My  voyage  perhaps  there  is  death  in ; 

But  what  is  a  watery  grave  ? 

The  drowning  a  Poet  is— naethmg. 

And  now,  as  grim  death 's  in  my  thought, 
To  you,  sir,  1  make  this  bequeathing ; 

My  service  as  long  as  ye  've  ought. 

And  my  friendship,  by  God.  when  ye  Ve-naething. 
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BALLAD    I. 
♦•here's  heron  yet  for  a'  that.' 


':i 


Whom  will  you  send  to  London  town, 

To  Parliament  an'  a'  that? 
Or  wha  in  a'  the  country  round 

The  best  deserves  to  fa'  that  ? 

For  a'  that,  and  a'  that, 
Thro'  Galloway  and  a'  that ; 
Where  is  the  laird  or  belted  knight 
That  best  deserves  to  fa'  that  ? 

II. 

Wha  sees  Kerroughtree's  open  yett, 

And  wha  is 't  never  saw  that  ? 
Wha  ever  wi'  Kerroughtree  met 

Andhasad'ub*         'that? 

For  a' t  J  a'  that, 

Here 's  i*-.on  yet  for  a'  that  I 
The  independent  patriot, 
The  honest  man,  an'  a'  that 

III. 

Tho'  wit  and  worth  in  either  sex, 

St  Mary's  Isle  can  shaw  that ; 
Wi'  dukes  an'  lords  let  Selkirk  mix. 

And  weel  does  Selkirk  fa'  that. 

For  a'  that,  an'  a'  that, 
Here 's  Heron  yet  for  a'  that ! 
The  independent  commoner 
Siiall  be  the  man  for  a'  that 
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IV. 

But  why  fhould  we  to  nobles  Jouk? 

And  it  '■  against  the  I»w  ihat ; 
For  why,  &  lord  may  be  a  gouk 
Wi'  ribbon,  star,  an*  a'  that. 
For  a'  that,  an'  a'  that. 
Here's  Heron  yet  for  a'  that  I 
A  lord  may  be  a  lousy  loun, 
Wi'  ribbon,  star,  an'  a'  that 

V. 

A  beardless  boy  comes  o'er  the  hills, 

^Vi'  uncle's  purse  an'  a'  that  j- 
But  we  'U  hae  ane  frae  'mang  oursels, 

A  man  we  ken,  an'  a'  that. 

For  a'  that,  an'  a*  that, 
Here 's  Heron  yet  for  a'  that ! 
For  we  're  not  to  be  bought  u 
Like  nags,  an' nowt,  an' a' thi.  . 

VI. 

Then  let  us  drink-  the  Stewartry, 
Keroughtree's  laird,  an'  a'  that, 
Our  representative  to  be, 
For  weel  he 's  worthy  a'  that 
For  a'  that,  an'  a'  that. 
Here 's  Heron  yet  for  a*  that  I 
A  House  of  Commons  such  as  he, 
They  would  be  blest  that  saw  that 


sold 
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BALLAD   IL 

THE  ELECTION. 

Tumi— i«>,  M  •»  •'  *'  '*»  ♦'*'*'■ 

t. 

Fy,  let  us  a'  to  Kirkcudbright, 

For  there  will  be  bickering  there ; 
For  Murray's  light  horse  are  to  muster, 

And  oh,'how  the  heroes  will  swear  1 
And  there  will  be  Murray,  commander, 

And  Gordon,  the  battle  to  win  ; 
Like  brothers,  they  '11  stand  by  each  other, 

Sae  knit  in  alliance  and  kin. 
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II. 

And  thure  will  be  black-nebbit  Tohnnic, 

The  tongue  o'  the  trump  to  them  a' ; 
An'  he  gets  na  bell  for  his  haddin', 

The  deil  gets  na  justice  ava' ; 
And  there  will  be  Kempleton's  birkie, 

A  boy  na  sae  black  c   the  bane, 
But,  as  for  his  fine  nabob  foitune, 

We  11  e'en  let  the  subject  alane. 

III. 
And  there  will  be  Wiftton's  new  sheriff ; 

Dame  Justice  fu'  !  awlie  has  sped  ; 
She's  gotten  the  heart  of  a  Ihishby, 

But,  Lord  !  what 's  bccom    o'  the  hta«l  ? 
And  there  will  be  Cardoncsu,  iisquire, 

Sae  mighty  in  Cardoness'  eyes, 
A  wight  that  will  weathc  damnation, 

For  the  devil  the  prey  will  despise. 

IV. 

And  tht,;e  will  be  Kenmure,  sae  gerjcrous 

Whose  honour  is  proof  to  the  storm  ; 
To  save  ihsm  from  stark  reprolmtion, 

He  lent  them  his  name  to  the  firm. 
But  we  winna  mention  Redcastle, 

The  body,  e'en  let  him  escape  ! 
He  'd  venture  the  gallows  for  siller, 

An'  't  were  na  the  cost  o'  the  rape. 

V. 

And  where  is  our  king's  lord-lieutenant, 

Sae  famed  for  his  gratefu'  return  ? 
The  billie  is  getting  his  questions, 

To  say  in  St.  Stephen's  the  morn. 
And  there  will  be  Douglases  doughty, 

New-christening  towns  far  and  near : 
Abjuring  their  democrat  doings. 

By  kissing  the  tail  of  a  peer. 

VI. 

And  there  will  be  lads  o'  the  gospel, 

Muirhead,  wha  's  as  guid  as  he 's  true ; 
And  there  will  be  Buittle's  apostle, 

Wha 's  mair  o'  the  black  th."jn  the  blue. 
And  there  will  be  folk  frae  St.  Mary's, 

A  house  o'  great  merit  and  note. 
The  deil  ane  but  honours  them  highly,  - 

The  deil  ane  will  gi'e  them  his  vote ! 
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VII. 

And  there  will  be  wealthy  young  Richard, 

Dame  Fortune  should  hing  by  the  neck ; 
For  prodigal,  thriftless,  bestowing, 

His  merit  had  won  him  respect. 
And  there  will  be  rich  brother  nabobs. 

Though  nabobs,  yet  men  of  the  first. 
And  there  will  be  Colliesion's  whiskers. 

And  Quintin,  o'  lads  not  the  warst. 

VIII. 

And  there  will  be  stamp-office  Johnnie, 

Tak'  tent  how  ye  purchase  a  dram  ; 
And  there  will  be  gay  Cassencarrie, 

And  there  will  be  gleg  Colonel  Tarn  ; 
And  there  will  be  trusty  Kerroughtree, 

Whase  honour  was  ever  his  law ; 
If  the  virtues  were  pack'd  in  a  parcel, 

His  worth  might  be  sample  for  a'. 

IX. 

And  can  we  forget  the  auld  Major, 

VVha  11  ne'er  be  forgot  in  the  Greys  t 
Our  flattery  we  11  keep  for  some  ither. 

Him  only  it 's  justice  to  praise. 
And  there  will  be  maiden  Kilkerran, 

And  also  Barskimming's  guid  knight, 
And  there  will  be  roaring  Birtwhistle, 

Wha  luckily  roars  in  the  right. 

X. 

And  theie,  frae  the  Niddisdale  border, 

Will  mingle  the  Maxwells  in  droves ; 
Teugh  Jockie,  staunch  Geordie,  and  VValie, 

That  griens  for  the  fishes  and  loaves. 
And  there  will  be  Logan  M'Dowall, 

Sculduddery  and  he  will  be  there ; 
"  And  also  the  wild  Scot  o'  Galloway, 

Sodgering,  gunpowder  Blair. 

XI. 

Then  hey  the  chaste  interest  o'  Broughton, 

And  hey  for  the  blessings  'twill  bring  ! 
It  may  send  Balmaghie  to  the  Commons, 

In  Sodom  'twould  make  him  a  king ; 
And  hey  for  the  sanctified  Murray, 

Our  land  wha  wi'  chapels  has  stored  ; 
He  founder'd  his  horse  amang  harlots, 

But  gied  the  auld  naig  to  the  -^  d. 
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BALLAD  IIL 

AN   EXCELLENT  NEW  SONO. 
Ivm—Buy  iroom  BtiomM. 

Wha  will  buy  my  troggin, 

Fine  election  ware ; 
Broken  trade  o'  Broughton, 
A'  in  high  repair. 

Buy  braw  troggin 

Frae  the  banks  o'  Dee ; 
Wha  wants  troggin 
Let  him  come  to  me. 

There 's  a  noble  Earl's 

Fame  and  high  renown, 
For  an  auld  sang — 

It 's  thought  the  gudes  were  stown. 
Buy  braw  troggin,  &a 

Here 's  the  worth  o'  Broughton 

In  a  needle's  ee  ; 
Here 's  a  reputation 

Tint  by  Balmaghie. 

Buy  braw  troggin,  &c. 

Here 's  an  honest  conscience 

Might  a  prince  adorn ; 
Frae  the  downs  o'  Tinwald — 

Sae  was  never  bom. 

Buy  braw  troggin,  kc. 

Here 's  the  stuff  and  lining, 

O'  Cardoness'  head ; 
Fine  for  a  sodger 

A'  the  wale  o'  lead. 

Buy  braw  troggin,  &c. 

Here 's  a  little  wadset 

Buittle's  scrap  o'  truth, 
Pawn'd  in  a  gin-shop 

Quenching  holy  drouth. 

Buy  braw  troggin,  Sec 

Here's  armorial  bearings 

Frae  the  manse  o'  Urr ; 
The  crest  an  auld  crab-apple, 

Rotten  at  the  core. 

Buy  braw  troggin,  &c. 
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Here  is  Satan's  picture, 

Like  a  bizzard  gled. 
Pouncing  poor  Redcastle 

Sprawlin'  like  a  taed. 

Buy  braw  troggin.  &c 

Here 's  the  worth  and  wisdom 

Collieston  can  boast ; 
By  a  thievish  midge 

They  had  been  nearly  lost 

Buy  braw  troggin,  kc 

Here  is  Murray's  fragments 

O'  the  ten  commands ; 
Gifted  by  black  Jock 

To  get  them  aS  his  hands. 

•Buy  braw  troggin,  &a 

Saw  ye  e'er  sic  troggin  ? 
If  to  buy  ye  're  slack, 
Hornie  's  tumin'  chapman, — 
He  '11  buy  a'  the  pack. 

Buy  braw  troggin 

Frae  the  banks  o'  Dee ; 
VVha  wants  troggin 
Let  him  come  to  me. 
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BALLAD   IV. 

JOHN   busby's   lamentation. 

T  WAS  in  the  seventeen  hunder  year 

O'  Christ,  and  ninety-five, 
That  year  I  was  the  waest  man 

O'  ony  man  alive. 

In  March,  the  three-and-twentieth  day, 
The  sun  raise  clear  and  bright ; 

But  O,  I  was  a  waefu'  man 
Ere  toofa'  o'  the  night. 

Yerl  Galloway  lang  did  rule  this  land, 

Wi'  equal  right  and  fame. 
And  thereto  was  his  kinsman  join'd 

The  Murray's  noble  name  ! 

Ycrl  Galloway  lang  did  rule  the  land 
Made  me  the  judge  o'  strife  ; 

But  now  yerl  Galloway's  sceptre's  broke. 
And  eke  my  hangman's  knife. 
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T  was  by  the  banks  o'  bonny  Dee, 

Beside  Kirkcudbright  towers, 
The  Stewart  and  the  Murray  there 

Did  muster  a'  their  powers. 

The  Murray  on  the  auld  grey  yaud, 

Wi'  wingfed  spurs  did  ride, 
That  auld  grey  yaud,  yea,  Nid'sdale  rade, 

He  staw  upon  Nidside. 

An'  there  had  been  the  yerl  himsel', 

O  there  had  been  nae  play ; 
But  Garlies  was  to  London  gane. 

And  sae  the  kye  might  stray. 

And  there  was  Baljr.ighie,  I  ween, 
In  the  front  rat;'  ne  wad  shine  ; 

But  Balraaghie  had  better  been 
Drinking  Madeira  wine. 

Frae  the  Glenken  came  to  our  aid 

A  chief  o'  doughty  deed, 
In  case  that  worth  should  wanted  be^ 

O'  Kenmure  we  had  need. 

And  theie  sae  grave  Squire  Cardoness 

Look'd  on  till  a'  was  done ; 
Sae,  in  the  tower  o'  Cardoness, . 

A  howlet  sits  at  noon. 

And  there  led  I  the  Busbys  a' 

My  gamesome  Billy  Will, 
And  my  son  Maitland,  wise  as  brave, 

My  footsteps  followed  still. 

The  Jouglas  and  the  Herons'  name. 
We  set  nought  to  their  score : 

The  Douglas  and  the  Herons'  name 
Had  felt  our  weight  before. 

But  Douglases  o'  weight  had  wt. 

A  pair  o'  trusty  lairds. 
For  building  cot-houses  sae  fam'd, 

And  christening  kai!  yards. 

And  by  our  banners  niarch'd  Muirhead, 

And  Buittle  was  na  slack ; 
Whose  haly  priesthood  nane  can  stain, 

For  wha  can  dye  the  black  ? 
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ON  THE  AUTHOR'S   FATHER. 

O  YE  whose  cheek  the  tear  of  pity  stains, 
Draw  near  with  pious  rev'rence,  and  attend  1 

Here  lie  the  loving  husband's  dear  remains, 
The  tender  father  and  the  gen'rous  friend. 

The  pitying  heart  that  felt  for  human  woe ; 

The  dauntless  heart  that  fear'd  no  human  pride  j 
The  friend  of  man,  to  vice  alone  a  foe ; 

"  For  ev'n  his  failings  lean'd  to  virtue's  side." 


ON   TAM  THE  CHAPMAN. 

As  Tam  the  Chapman  on  a  day 

Wi'  Death  foregather'd  by  the  way, 

Weel  pleas'd,  he  greets  a  wight  sae  famous, 

And  Death  was  nae  less  pleas'd  wi'  Thomas, 

Wha  chee  'ally  lays  down  the  pack, 

And  there  blaws  up  a  hearty  crack ; 

His  social,  friendly,  honest  heart 

Sae  tickled  Death  they  could  na  part : 

Sae,  after  viewing  knives  and  garters. 

Death  takes  him  hame  to  gie  him  quarters. 


A  FAREWELL. 

Farewsu,  dear  friend  I  may  guid  luck  hit  you, 
And,  'rating  her  favourites  admit  you  ! 
If  e'er  Detraction  shone  to  smit  you, 

May  nane  believe  him. 
And  ony  De'il  that  thinks  to  get  you, 

Good  l^rd  deceive  him. 
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ON  ROBERT  AIKEN,  Esq. 

Knov.'  thou,  O  stranger  to  the  fame 
Of  this  much  lov'd,  much  honour'd  name ! 
(For  none  that  knew  him  need  be  told) 
A  M^armer  heart  death  ne'er  made  cold. 


ON   A   FRIEND. 

An  honest  man  here  lies  at  rest, 
As  e'er  God  with  His  image  blest ! 
The  friend  of  man,  the  friend  of  truf- ; 
The  friend  of  age,  and  guide  of  youl!  ; 
Few  hearts  Uke  his,  with  virtue  warm'd, 
Few  heads  with  knowledge  so  inform'd : 
If  there 's  another  world,  he  lives  in  bliss, 
If  there  is  none,  he  made  the  best  of  this. 

ON   GAVIN   HAMILTON. 

The  poor  man  weeps — here  Gavin  sleeps, 
Whom  canting  wretches  blam'd : 

But  with  such  as  he,  where'er  he  be, 
May  I  be  sav'd  or  damii'd  ! 

ON  BURNS'S   HORSE  BEING   IMPOUNDED 

Was  e'er  puir  Poet  sae  befitted, 

The  maister  drunk, — the  horse  committed : 

Puir  harmless  beast !  tak'  thee  nae  care, 

Thou  'It  be  a  horse  when  he 's  nae  mair  (mayor). 

ON   WEE   JOHNNY. 

HIC  JACET  WEE  JOHNNY. 

Whoe'er  thou  art,  O  reader  know 
That  death  has  murder'd  Johnny  ! 

An'  here  his  body  lies  fu'  low — 
For  saul  he  ne'er  had  ony. 


EPIGRAM   ON    BACON. 

At  Browahill  we  always  get  dainty  good  cheer, 
And  plenty  of  Bacon,  each  day  in  the  year ; 
We  've  all  things  that 's  neat,  and  mostly  in  season  : 
But  why  always  Bacon  ? — come,  give  me  a  reason  ? 
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ON    JOHN    DOVE, 

INNKKEPEE,    MAUCHMNE. 

Here  lies  Johnny  Pidgeon  j 
What  was  his  religion  ? 

Whae'er  desires  to  ken, 
To  some  other  warl' 
Maun  follow  the  carl, 

For  here  Johnny  Pidgeon  had  nane  I 

Strong  ale  was  ablution — 
Small  beer,  persecution, 

A  dram  was  memento  mori ; 
But  a  full  flowing  bowl 
Was  the  saving  his  soul. 

And  port  was  celestial  glory. 


ON   A   WAG  IN 


MAUCHLINE. 
husbands  a', 


Lament  him,  Mauchlir 

He  aften  did  assist  >  j  ; 
For  had  ye  staid  whole  years  awa, 

Your  wives  they  ne'er  had  missed  ye. 
Ye  Mauchline  bairns,  as  on  ye  pass 

To  school  in  bands  thcgither, 
O  tread  ye  lightly  on  his  grass, — 

Perhaps  he  was  your  fathei. 

ON  A  CELEBRATED  RULING  ELDER. 

Here  souter  Hood  in  death  does  sleep  ; — 

To  h— 11,  if  he 's  gane  thither, 
Satan,  gie  him  thy  gear  to  keep, 

He  '11  haud  it  weel  thegither. 

ON  A  NOISY  POLEMIC. 

Below  thir  stanes  lie  Jamie's  banes : 

O  Death,  it 's  my  opinion, 
Thou  ne'er  took  such  a  bleth'rin'  b — h 

Into  thy  dark  dominion ! 

ON   A   NOTED   COXCOMB. 

Light  lay  the  earth  on  Billy's  breast, 
His  chicken  heart  so  tender ; 

But  build  a  castle  on  his  head, 
His  skull  will  prop  it  under. 
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ON  MISS  JEAN  SCOTT,  OF  ECCLEFECHAN 

Oh  I  had  each  Scot  of  ancient  times 
Been,  Jeanny  Scott,  as  thou  art. 

The  bravest  heart  on  English  ground, 
Had  yielded  like  a  coward ! 

ON   A  HENPECK'D  COUNTRY  SQUIRE. 

As  father  Adam  first  was  fool'd, 
A  case  that 's  still  too  common. 

Here  lies  a  man  a  woman  rul'd — 
The  devil  rul'd  the  woman. 


ON  THE  SAME. 

O  Death,  had'st  thou  but  spar'd  his  life 

Whom  we,  this  day,  lament ! 
We  freely  wad  exchang'd  the  wife. 

An'  a'  been  weel  content ! 

E'en  as  he  is,  cauld  in  his  graff. 

The  swap  we  yet  will  do 't : 
Tak'  thou  the  carlin's  carcase  aff. 

Thou  'se  get  the  saul  to  boot 

ON  THE  SAME. 

One  Queen  Artemisia,  as  old  stories  tell. 
When  depriv'd  of  her  husband  she  loved  so  well. 
In  respect  for  the  love  and  affection  he'd  shewn  her. 
She  reduc'd  him  to  dust  and  she  drank  up  the  powder. 

But  Queen  Netherplace,  of  a  diff'rent  complexion. 
When  call'd  on  to  order  the  fun'ral  direction, 
Would  have  ate  her  dead  lord,  on  a  slender  pretence, 
Not  to  show  her  respect,  but— to  save  the  expense ! 


THE   HIGHLAND   WELCOME. 

When  Death's  dark  stream  I  ferry  o'er, 
A  time  that  surely  shall  come  ; 

In  Heaven  itself  I  '11  ask  no  more 
Than  just  a  Highland  weir ome. 
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EXTEMPORE  ON   WILLIAM   SMELLIE, 

AUTHOR  OP  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OP  NATUIAL  HISTOXY,  AND  MKMBKI 
OF  THB  ANTIQUARIAN  AND  RuYAL  SOCIKTIU  OP  BDINBURGH. 

Shrewd  Willie  Smellie  to  Crochallan  came, 
The  old  cock'd  hat,  the  grey  surtoutj  the  same ; 
His  bristling  beard  just  rising  in  its  might, 
T  was  four  long  nights  and  days  to  shaving  night ; 
His  uncomb'd  grizzly  locks  wild  staring,  thatch'd 
A  head  for  thought  profound  and  clear  unmatch'd  : 
Yet  tho'  his  caustic  wit  was  biting,  rude, 
His  heart  was  warm,  benevolent,  and  good. 


VERSES 

WRITTEN  ON  A  WINDOW  OP  THE  INN  AT  CAR  RON 

We  cam'  na  here  to  view  your  warks 

In  hopes  to  be  mair  wise. 
But  only,  lest  we  gang  to  hell, 

It  may  be  nae  surprise  : 

But  whan  we  tirl'd  at  your  door. 
Your  porter  dought  na  hear  us ; 

Sae  may,  shou'd  we  to  hell's  yetts  come. 
Your  billy  Satan  sair  us  1 


LINES  ON  VIEWING  STIRLING  PALACE. 

Here  Stuarts  once  in  glory  reign'd, 

And  laws  for  Scotland's  weal  ordain'd  ; 

But  now  unrooPd  their  palace  stands, 

Their  sceptre's  sway'd  by  other  hands  ; 

The  injur'd  Stuart  line  is  gone, 

A  race  outlandish  fills  their  throne — 

An  idiot  race,  no  honour  lost ; 

Who  know  them  best,  despise  them  most. 


THE  REPROOF. 

Rash  mortal,  and  slanderous  Poet,  thy  name 
Shall  no  longer  appear  in  the  records  of  fame  ; 
Dost  not  know,  that  old  Mansfield,  who  writes  like  the  Bible, 
Says,  The  more  't  is  a  truth,  Sir,  the  more  't  is  a  libel  ? 
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LINES 

WKITTKN   ONDM  THB  PICTURt  Of  THE  CELEBRATED   MISS   BOEN& 

Cease,  ye  prudes,  your  envious  railing, 
Lovely  Bums  has  charms — confess : 

True  it  is,  she  had  one  failing — 
Had  a  woman  ever  less  ? 

THE  HENPECK'D  HUSBAND. 

Curs'd  be  the  man,  the  poorest  wretch  in  life, 
The  crouching  vassal  to  the  tyrant  wife  ! 
Who  has  no  will  but  by  her  high  permission ; 
Who  has  not  sixpence  but  in  her  possession  ; 
Who  must  to  her  his  dear  friend's  secret  tell ; 
Who  dreads  a  curtain-lecture  worse  than  hell ! 
Were  such  the  wife  had  fallen  to  my  part, 
I  'd  break  her  spirit,  or  I  'd  break  her  heart ; 
I  'd  charm  her  with  the  magic  of  a  switch, 
I  'd  kiss  her  maids,  and  kick  the  perverse  b . 

ON    INCIVILITY  SHEWN   HIM   AT   INVERARY. 

Whoe'er  he  be  that  sojourns  here, 

I  pity  much  his  case. 
Unless  he  come  to  wait  upon 

The  lord  their  god.  His  Grace. 

There 's  naething  here  but  Highland  pride, 
And  Highland  cauld  and  hunger ; 

If  Providence  has  sent  me  here, 
T  was  surely  in  his  anger. 

ON   ELPHINSTONE'S  TRANSLATIONS   OF 
MARTIAL'S   EPIGRAMS. 

O  Thou,  whom  poesy  abhors  ! 
Whom  prose  has  turnfed  out  of  doors  ! 
Heard'st  thou  that  groan  ?— proceed  no  further, 
'T  was  laurell'd  Marti^J  -oaring  Murther ! 

ON   A   SCHOOLMASTER. 

Here  lie  Willie  Michie's  banes  ; 

O,  Satan  !  when  ye  tak'  him, 
Gi'e  him  the  schoolin'  o'  your  weans, 

for  clever  de'ils  he  '11  mak'  'em  1 
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ON  ANDREW  TURNER 

In  se'enteen  hunder  an'  forty-nine 
Satan  took  stuff  to  mak  a  swine, 

And  cuist  it  in  a  corner  ; 
But  wilily  he  chang'd  his  plan, 
And  shap'd  it  something  like  a  man, 

And  ca'd  it  Andrew  Turner. 

A  GRACE  BEFORE  DINNER. 

O  Thou,  who  kindly  dost  provide 

For  every  creature's  want  ! 
We  bless  Thee,  God  of  Nature  wide. 

For  all  Thy  goodness  lent : 
And,  if  it  please  Thee,  Heav'nly  Guide, 

May  never  worse  be  sent ; 
But,  whether  granted,  or  deny'd, 

Lord,  bless  us  with  content !— Amen. 

ON  MR.  W.  CRUIKSHANKS. 

Honest  Will 's  to  heaven  gane. 
And  mony  shall  lament  him. 

His  faults  they  a'  in  Latin  lay, 
In  English  nane  e'er  kent  the  i. 


ON    WAT. 

Sic  a  reptile  was  Wat, 

Sic  a  miscreant  slave, 
That  the  very  worms  damn'd  him 

When  laid  in  his  grave. 
"  In  his  flesh  there 's  a  famine," 

A  starv'd  reptile  cries ! 
"  An'  his  heart  is  rank  poison," 

Another  replies. 

ON   CAPTAIN    FRANCIS   GROSE 

The  Devil  got  notice  that  Grose  was  a  dying, 
So  whip !  at  the  summons,  old  Satan  came  flying ; 
But  when  he  approach'd  where  poor  Francis  lay  moaning, 
And  saw  each  bed-post  with  its  burden  a-groaning, 
Astonish'd  I  confounded  !  cry'd  Satan,  "  By  G — d  ! 
1  'U  want  'im,  ere  1  uke  such  a  damnable  load  1 " 
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ON   THE   KIRK   OF   LAMINGTON,   IN 
CLYDESDALE. 

As  cauld  a  wind  as  ever  blew, 
A  caulder  kirk,  and  in 't  but  few ; 
As  cauld  a  Minister's  e'er  spak', 
Ye'se  a'  be  het  ere  I  come  back. 

LINES   ON   MISS   DAVIES. 

Ask  why  God  made  the  gem  so  small, 
And  why  so  huge  the  granite  ? 

Because  God  meant  mankind  should  set 
The  higher  value  on  it. 


LINES, 

ll>OKBN  MTBMPORE,   ON   BRING  APPOINTBD  TO  THR   RXCISB. 

Searching  auld  wives'  barrels, 

Och-  Hon  !  the  day  ! 
That  clarty  barm  should  stain  my  laurels ; 

But  -what  '11  ye  say  ? 
These  movin'  things  ca'd  wives  and  weans 
Wad  move  the  very  hearts  o'  stanes ! 


VERSES 

AODRESSED  TO  THE  LANDLADY  OF  THB  INN  AT  ROSLIN. 

Mv  blessings  on  you,  sonsy  wife ; 

I  ne'er  was  here  before ; 
You  've  gi'en  us  walth  for  horn  and  knife, 

Nae  heart  could  wish  for  more. 

Heav'n  keep  you  free  frae  care  and  strife, 

Till  far  ayont  fourscore  ; 
And,  while  I  toddle  on  through  life, 

I  '11  ne'er  gang  by  your  door. 


i^ 


ON    GRIZZEL  GRIM. 

Here  lies  with  death  auld  Grizzel  Grim, 

Lincluden's  ugly  witch ; 
O  Death,  how  horrid  is  thy  taste 

To  lie  with  such  a  b 1 
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EPITAPH    ON   WILLIAM   GRAHAM. 

Stop,  Thief  I  dame  Nature  cried  to  Death, 
As  Willie  drew  his  latest  breath ; 
You  have  my  choicest"  model  ta'en, 
How  shall  I  make  a  fool  again  ? 

ON   MR.    BURTON. 

Herb  cursing,  swearing  Burton  lies, 
A  buck,  a  beau,  or  Dem  my  ^yesl 
Who,  in  his  life,  did  little  good. 
And  his  last  words  were  Dem  my  blond t 

ON    MRS.    KEMBLE. 

Kemble,  thou  cur'st  my  unbelief 

Of  Moses  and  his  rod  ; 
At  Yarico's  sweet  notes  of  grief 

The  rock  with  tears  had  flow'd. 


TO  MR.  SYME, 

ON   RKKU5ING  TO   OINB  WITH    HIM. 

December  ijth,   1795. 

No  more  of  your  guests,  be  they  titled  or  not, 
And  cook'ry  the  first  in  the  nation ; 

Who  is  proof  to  thy  {jcrsonal  converse  and  wit, 
Is  proof  to  all  other  temptation. 
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TO   MR.    SYME, 

WITH   A   PRESENT  OF   A    DOZEN   OK   PORTRR. 

O,  HAD  the  malt  thy  strength  of  mind, 
Or  hops  the  flavour  of  thy  wit, 

T  were  drink  for  first  of  human-kind, 
A  gift  that  e'en  for  Syme  were  fit. 

INSCRIPTION   ON   A   GOBLET. 

There  's  death  in  the  cup — sae  beware  ! 

Nay,  more — there  is  danger  in  touching ; 
But  wha  can  avoid  the  fell  snare? 

The  man  and  his  wine 's  sae  bewitching ! 
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POETICAL  REPLY  TO  AN   INVITATION. 

Sift,—  Mtugki,  17X6 

Yours  thie  moment  I  unseal, 

And  faith,  I  am  gay  and  hearty  I 
To  tell  the  truth  an'  shame  the  deil, 

I  am  as  fou  as  Bartie : 

But  foorsday,  sir,  my  promise  leal, 

Ex{)ect  me  o'  your  party. 
If  on  a  beastie  I  can  speel. 

Or  hurl  in  a  cartie. — R.  B. 


ANOTHER. 

The  King's  most  humble  servant  I, 

Can  scarcely  spare  a  minute ; 
But  I  '11  be  wi'  you  by  and  bye, 

Or  else  the  devil 's  in  it, 

THE  CREED  OF   POVERTY 

In  politics  if  thou  would'st  mix, 

And  mean  thy  fortunes  be  ; 
Bear  this  in  mind, — "  Be  deaf  and  blind ; 

I^t  great  folks  hear  and  see." 

WRITTEN   IN   A   LADY'S   POCKET-BOOK. 

CiRANT  me,  indulgent  Heav'n,  that  I  may  live 
To  see  the  miscreants  feel  the  pain  they  give ; 
Deal  freedom's  sacred  treasures  free  as  air, 
I'ill  slave  and  despot  be  but  things  which  were. 

THE    PARSON'S   LOOKS. 

That  there  is  falsehood  in  his  looks 

I  must  and  will  deny ; 
They  say  their  master  is  a  knave — 

And  sure  they  do  not  lie. 


EXTEMPORE, 
rrNNED  TO  A  lady's  coach. 

If  you  rattle  along  like  your  mistress's  tongue 

Your  speed  will  outrival  the  dart ; 
But  a  fly  for  your  load,  you'll  break  down  on  the  road 

If  your  stuff  be  as  rotten 's  her  heart. 
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ON   ROBERT  RIDDEL. 

To  Riddel,  much-lamented  man, 

This  ivied  cot  was  dear ; 
Reader,  dost  value  matchless  worth  ? 

This  ivied  cot  revere. 

THE  TOAST. 

Instead  of  a  song,  boys,  I'll  give  you  a  toast — 
Here's  the  memory  of  those  on  the  twelfth  that  we  lost  — 
That  we  lost,  did  I  say  ?  nay,  by  Heav'n,  that  we  found ; 
For  their  fame  it  shall  last  while  the  world  goes  round. 
The  next  in  succession,  I'll  give  you — the  King  ! 
Whoe'er  would  betray  him,  on  high  may  he  swing ! 
And  here 's  the  grand  fabric,  our  free  Constitution, 
As  built  on  the  base  of  the  great  Revolution ; 
And  longer  with  politics  not  to  be  cramm'd. 
Be  Anarchy  curs'd,  and  be  Tyranny  damn'd ; 
And  who  would  to  Liberty  e'er  prove  disloyal, 
May  his  son  be  a  hangman,  and  he  his  first  trial ! 

ON  A  PERSON    NICKNAMED  "THE  MARQUIS.' 

Here  lies  a  mock  Marquis,  whose  titles  were  shamm'd ; 
If  ever  he  rise,  it  will  be  to  be  damn'd. 


ON   EXCISEMEN. 

LINKS  WRITTBN  ON  A   WINDOW   IN    DUMFRIKS. 

Ye  men  of  wit  and  wealth,  why  all  this  sneering 
'Gainst  poor  excisemen  ?  give  the  cause  a  hearing  ; 
What  are  your  landlord's  rent-rolls  ?  taxing  ledgers ; 
\Vhat  premiers — what  ?  even  Monarch's  mighty  gaugers ; 
Nay,  what  are  priests,  those  seeming  godly  wise  men  ? 
What  are  they,  pray,  but  Spiritual  Excisemen  ? 


ON  THE  OCCASION   OF  A   NATIONAL 
THANKSGIVING 


FOR  A   NAVAL  VICT  DRY. 


Ye  hypocrites  !  are  these  your  pranks  ? 
To  murder  men,  and  gi'e  God  thanks ! 
For  shame  I  gi'e  o'er,  proceed  no  further — 
God  won't  accept  your  thanks  for  murther  I 
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VERSES 

WRITTEN   ON   A  WINDOW   OF   THE  GLOBE  TAVERN,    DnMFEIRS, 

The  greybeard,  old  Wisdom,  may  boast  of  his  treasures, 

Give  me  with  gay  Folly  to  live ; 
I  grant  him  calm-blooded,  time-settled  pleasures, 

But  Folly  has  raptures  to  give. 

INVITATION   TO   A   MEDICAL  GENTLEMAN. 

TO  ATTEND  A   MASONIC  ANNIVERSARY   MEETING. 

Friday  first 's  the  day  appointed. 
By  our  Right  Worshipful  anointed. 

To  hold  our  grand  procession  ! 
To  get  a  blade  o'  Johnnie's  morals, 
And  taste  a  swatch  o'  Manson's  barrels, 

r  the  way  of  our  profession. 
Our  Master  and  the  Brotherhood 

Wad  a'  be  glad  to  see  you ; 
For  me  I  would  be  mair  than  proud 
To  share  the  mercies  wi'  you. 
If  death,  then,  wi'  scaith,  then. 
Some  mortal  heart  is  hechtin, 
Inform  him,  and  storm  him. 
That  Saturday  ye  '11  fecht  him. 
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LINES  ON  WAR. 

I  MURDER  hate,  by  field  or  flood, 
Tho'  glory's  name  may  screen  us ; 

In  wars  at  hame  I  '11  spend  my  blood, 
Life-giving  wars  of  Venus. 

The  deities  that  I  adore, 

Are  social  peace  and  plenty  ; 

I  'm  better  pleas'd  to  make  one  more, 
Tha    be  the  death  o'  twenty. 


ON  DRINKING. 

My  bottle  is  my  holy  pool. 
That  heab  the  wounds  o'  care  an'  dool ; 
Ar.d  pleasure  is  a  wanton  trout, 
An'  ye  drinlc  it  dry,  yell  find  him  out 
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THE  SELKIRK  GRACE. 

Some  hae  meat,  and  canna  eat, 
And  some  wad  eat  that  want  it ; 

But  we  hae  meat  and  we  can  eat, 
And  sae  the  Lord  be  thankit. 


INNOCENCE. 

Innocence 
Looks  gaily-smiling  on  ;  while  rosy  pleasure 
Hides  young  desire  amid  her  flowery  wreath, 
And  pours  her  cup  luxuriant :  mantling  high 
The  sparkling  heavenly  vintage,  Love  and  Bliss  ! 

ON   THE   POET'S   DAUGHTER. 

Here  lies  a  rose,  a  budding  rose, 

Blasted  before  its  bloom  : 
Whose  innocence  did  sweets  disclose 

Beyond  that  flower's  perfume. 

To  those  who  for  her  loss  are  griev'd, 

This  consolation 's  given — 
She 's  from  a  world  of  woe  reliev'd. 

And  blooms  a  rose  in  Heaven. 

ON   GABRIEL   RICHARDSON, 

BREWER,    DUMFRIES. 

Here  brewer  Gabriel's  fire  's  extinct. 

And  empty  all  his  barrels : 
He's  blest — if,  as  he  brew'd,  he  drink — 

In  upright  honest  morals. 


ON   THE   DEATH   OF   A   LAP-DOG, 

NAMED  ECHO. 

In  wood  and  wild,  ye  warbling  throng, 

Your  heavy  loss  deplore ; 
Now  half-extinct  your  powers  of  song. 

Sweet  Echo  is  no  more. 

Ye  jarring,  screeching  things  around, 

Scream  your  discordant  joys  ; 
Now  half  your  din  of  tuneless  sound 

With  Echo  silent  lies. 
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ON   SEEING  THE   BEAUTIFUL  SEAT   OF 
LORD  GALLOWAY. 

What  dost  thou  in  that  mansion  fair  ? — 

Flit,  Galloway,  and  find 
Some  narrow,  dirty,  dungeon  cave, 

The  picture  of  thy  mind  ! 

ON  THE  SAME. 

No  Stewart  art  thou,  Galloway, 

The  Stewarts  all  were  brave  ; 
Besides,  the  Stewarts  were  but  fools, 

Not  one  of  them  a  knave. 

ON   THE   SAME. 

Bright  ran  thy  line,  O  Galloway, 

Thro'  many  a  far-fam'd  sire  ! 
So  ran  the  far-fam'd  Roman  way, 

So  ended — in  a  mire ! 

TO  THE   SAME. 

ON    THE  AUTHOR  BEING  THRBATENRD   WITH    HIS   RESENTMENT, 

Spark  me  thy  vengeance,  Galloway, 

In  quiet  let  me  live : 
I  aslc  no  k."ndness  at  thy  hand, 

For  thou  hast  none  to  give. 


ON   A   COUNTRY   LAIRD. 

Bless  the  Redeemer,  Cardoness, 

With  grateful  lifted  eyes. 
Who  said  that  not  the  soul  alone. 

But  body  too,  must  rise ; 
For  had  He  said  "  The  soul  alone 

From  death  1  will  deliver  "  ; 
Alas  !  alas  1  O  Cardoness, 

Then  thou  hadst  slept  for  ever  I 
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ON    BEING  SHOWN   A   BEAUTIFUL 
COUNTRY   SEAT. 

We  grant  they  're  thine,  those  beauties  all, 

So  lovely  to  our  e/e ; 
Keep  them,  thou  eunoch,  Cardoness, 

For  others  to  enjoy. 

ON   JOHN   BUSHBY. 

Here  lies  John  Bushby,  honest  man ! — 
Cheat  him.  Devil,  gin  ye  can. 

THE   TRUE   LOYAL   NATIVES. 

Ye  true  "  Loyal  Natives  "  attend  to  my  song, 

In  uproar  and  riot  rejoice  the  night  long ; 

From  envy  and  hatred  your  corps  is  exempt, 

But  where  is  your  shield  from  the  darts  of  contempt  ? 

ON   A  SUICIDE. 

Earth'd  up  here  lies  an  imp  o'  hell, 

Planted  by  Satan's  dibble — 
Poor  silly  wretch,  he's  damn'd  himsel* 

To  save  the  Lord  the  trouble. 

LINES   TO   JOH  f    RANKINE. 

He  who  of  Rankine  sang,  lies  stiff  and  dead, 
And  a  green  grassy  hillock  haps  his  head ; 
Alas  1  ^s  !  a  devilish  change  indeed  I 


TO   MISS   JESSY    LEWARS. 

Talk  -lot  to  me  of  savages 
Frou.  Afric's  burning  sun. 

No  savage  e'er  could  rend  my  heart 
As,  Jessy,  thou  hast  done. 

But  Jessy's  lovely  hand  in  mine, 

A  mutual  faith  to  plight, 
Not  even  to  view  the  heavenly  choir 

Would  be  so  blest  a  sight. 
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THE  TOAST. 

Fill  me  with  the  rosy  wine, 
Call  a  toast — a  toast  divine ; 
Give  the  Poet's  darling  flame, 
Lovely  Jessy  be  the  name ; 
Then  thou  mayest  freely  boast 
Thou  hast  given  a  peerless  toast. 

ON   THE  SICKNESS   OF   MISS  JESSY   LEWARS. 

Say,  sages,  what 's  the  charm  on  earth 
•  Can  turn  Death's  dart  aside  ? 
It -is  not  purity  and  worth. 
Else  Jessy  had  not  died. 

ON   THE    RECOSTERY    OF   JESSY    LEWARS. 

But  rarely  seen  since  Nature's  birth, 

The  natives  of  the  sky ; 
Yet  still  one  seraph 's  left  on  earth. 

For  Jessy  did  not  die. 

THE   BLACK-HEADED   EAGLE. 

A  FRAGMBIfT. 

ON   THE  DEFEAT  OF  THE  ADSTXIANS  BY  DDUOORIKR  AT  OBMAPPB, 
NOVEMBER,    1792. 

The  black-headed  eagle 

As  keen  as  a  beagle. 
He  hunted  o'er  height  and  owre  howe ; 

But  fell  in  a  trap 

On  the  braes  o'  Gemappe, 
E'en  let  him  come  out  as  he  dowe. 


ill 


A   BOTTLE   AND   AN    HONEST   FRIEND 

There 's  Dane  that 's  blest  of  human  kind, 
But  the  cheeiful  and  the  gay,  man. 
Fal  lal,  &c 

I. 

Here's  a  bottle  :ind  an  honest  friend  • 
What  wad  you  wish  for  mair,  man  ? 

Wha  kens,  before  his  life  may  end, 
What  his  share  may  be  of  care,  man  ? 
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II. 


Then  catch  the  moments  as  they  fly, 
And  use  them  as  ye  ought,  man : 

Believe  me,  happiness  is  shy, 
And  comes  not  aye  when  sought,  man. 


GRACE  AFTER    DINNER. 

O  Thou,  in  whom  we  Uve  and  move, 
Who  mad'st  the  sea  and  shore ; 

Thy  goodness  constantly  we  prove, 
And,  grateful,  would  adore. 

And  if  it  please  Thee,  Pow'r  above, 
Still  grant  us,  with  such  store, 

The  friend  we  trust,  the  fair  we  love, 
And  we  desire  no  more. 


ANOTHER. 

Lord,  we  thank  an'  Thee  adore. 
For  temp'ral  gifts  we  little  merit  j 

At  present  we  will  ask  no  more, 
Let  William  Hyslop  give  the  spirit  • 

TO  THE   EDITOR   OF  THE   "STAR.* 

Dear  Peter,  dear  Peter, 

We  poor  sons  of  metre, 
Are  often  negleckit,  ye  ken ; 

For  instance,  your  sheet,  man, 

(Though  glad  I  'm  to  see 't,  man) 
I  get  it  no  ae  day  in  ten. 


TO   AN    ARTIST. 

Dear ,  I  '11  gi'e  ye  some  advice, 

You  'U  tak'  it  no  uncivil : 
You  shouldna  paint  at  angels  mair, 

But  try  and  paint  the  devil. 

To  jjaint  an  angel 's  kittle  wark, 
Wi'  auld  Nick  there 's  less  danger ; 

You  '11  easy  draw  a  weel-keat  face, 
But  no  sae  weel  a  stranger. 
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THE   KEEKIN'  GLASS. 

How  daur  ye  ca'  me  howlet-faced, 
Ye  ugly  glowering  spectre  ? 

My  face  was  but  the  keekin'-glass, 
And  there  ye  saw  your  picture  I 


ON   COMMISSARY   GOLDIE'S   BRAINS. 

IX)RD,  to  account  who  dares  Thee    all, 
Or  e'er  dispute  Thy  pleasure  ? 

Else  why,  within  so  thick  a  wall. 
Enclose  so  poor  a  treasure  ? 


ill 


'X 
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ON  ROUGH  ROADS. 

I  'm  now  arrived — thanks  to  the  gods ! — 

Thro'  pathways  rough  and  muddy, 
A  certain  sign  that  makin'  roads 
Is  no  this  people's  study  : 

Altho'  I  'm  not  wi'  Scripture  cramm'd, 

I  'm  sure  the  Bible  says 
That  heedless  sinners  shall  be  damn'd, 

Unless?  they  mend  their  ways. 


^tl 


TO  MR.    RENTON   OF   LAMERTON, 

Your  billet,  Sir,  I  grant  receipt  j 
Wi'  you  I  '11  canter  ony  gate, 
Tho'  't  were  a  trip  to  yon  blue  warl', 
Whare  birkies  march  on  burning  marl : 
Then,  Si.,  God  willing,  I  '11  attend  ye. 
And  to  His  goodness  I  commend  ye. 


EPITAPH   ON    ROBERT   MUIR. 

(By  kind  permission  of  Messrs.  Bell  and  Sons.) 

What  Man  could  esteem,  or  what  Woman  could  love 

Was  he  who  lies  under  this  sod : 
If  such  Thou  refusest  admission  above, 

Then  whom  wilt  Thou  favour,  good  God? 
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EPITAPH   ON  JAMES  GRIEVE, 

LAIRD  OF  BOGHEAD,   TAR  BOLTON, 

Here  lies  Boghead  among  the  dead, 

"^n  hopes  to  get  salvation ; 
But  if  such  as  he  in  Heaven  may  be, 

Then  welcome — hail  I  damnation. 


!• 

;9 

^^^^^B 

i 

EPIGRAM  TO  MISS  AINSLIE  IN  CHURCH 

Fair  maid,  you  need  not  take  the  hint, 

Nor  idle  texts  pursue  : 
'T  was  guilty  sinners  that  he  meant, 

Not  angels  such  as  you. 


ON   CELEBRATED   LAWYERS. 
LORD  ADVOCATE. 

He  clench'd  his  pamphlets  in  his  fist, 

He  quoted  and  he  hinted. 
Till,  in  a  declamation  mist. 

His  argument  he  tint  it : 
He  gapfed  for  't,  he  graped  for  't. 

He  fand  it  was  awa,  man ; 
But  what  his  common  sense  came  short, 

He  eked  out  wi'  law,  man. 

MR.  ERSKINE. 

Collected,  Harry  stood  awee, 

Then  open'd  out  his  arm,  man ; 
His  Lordship  sat  wi'  ruefu'  e'e, 

And  ey'd  the  gathering  storm,  man : 
Like  wind-driv'n  hail  it  did  assail. 

Or  torrents  owre  a  lin,  man ; 
The  Bench  sae  wise  lift  up  their  eyes, 

Half-wauken'd  wi'  the  din,  man, 

ON   CAPTAIN    LASCELLES. 

When  I^scelles  thought  fit  from  this  world  to  depart, 
Some  friends  warmly  thought  of  embalming  his  heart  j 

A  bystander  whispers — "  Pray  don't  make  so  much  o  't, 
The  subject  is  poison,  no  reptile  will  touci  it." 
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TO   THE    BEAUTIFUL    MISS   ELIZA   J N, 

ON    HER   PRINCIPLM  OF    LIBERTY   AND   EQUALITV. 

How,  Liberty !  girl,  can  it  be  by  thee  nam'd  ? 
Equality  too !  hussey,  art  not  ashamed  ? 
Free  and  Equal,  indeed,  while  mankind  thou  enchainest 
And  over  their  hearts  a  proud  Despot  so  rcignest, 

EPIGRAM   ON    MRS.    RIDDEL. 

"  Praise  Woman  still,"  his  lordship  roars, 

"  Dcserv'd  or  not,  no  matter  ! " 
But  thee,  whom  all  my  soul  adores, 

Ev'n  Flattery  cannot  flatter. 
Maria,  all  my  thought  and  dream, 

Inspires  my  vocal  shell ; 
The  more  I  praise  my  lovely  theme, 

The  more  the  truth  I  tell. 

REPLY   TO   A   NOTE  FROM  CAPTAIN   RIDDEK 

Dear  Sir,— At  ony  time  or  tide, 
1  'd  rather  sit  wi'  you  than  ride. 

Though  't  were  wi'  royal  Geordie : 
And  trowth  your  kindness,  soon  and  late. 
Aft  gars  me  to  mysel  look  blate , 

The  Lord  in  Heaven  reward  ye  !— R.  Burns. 

ON   CHLORIS, 

REQURSTINO    ME  TO   GIVE   HER   A  SPaIO  OF   BLOSSOMED   THORN. 

From  the  white  blossom'd  sloe  my  dear  Chioris  requested 

A  sprig,  her  fair  breast  to  adorn  : 
No,  by  Heavens  !  I  exclaimed,  let  ire  perish  if  ever 

I  plant  in  that  bosom  a  thorn  ! 

REPLY   TO  THE   THREAT   OF   A  CENSORIOUS 

CRITIC. 

With  Esop's  lion.  Burns  says,  sore  I  feel 
Each  other  blow,  but  damn  that  ass's  heel ! 

TO    DR.    MAXWELL, 

ON   MISS  JES-JIF.  STAIG'S   RECOVERY. 

Maxwell,  if  merit  here  you  crave, 

That  merit  I  deny ; 
You  save  fair  Jessie  from  the  grave  ?— 

All  angel  could  not  die. 
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SONGS    AND    BALLADS, 


BRUCE'S   ADDRESS 
rO   HIS   ARMY   AT   BANNOCKBURN. 


Scots,  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace  bled, 
Scots,  wham  Bruce  has  aften  led  ; 
Welcome  to  your  gory  bed, 
Or  to  Victorie ! 


II. 


Now 's  the  day,  and  now 's  the  hour ; 
See  the  front  o'  battle  lour ; 
See  approach  proud  Edward's  pDw'r— 
Chains  and  slaverie ! 


III. 


Wha  will  be  a  traitor-knave  ? 
Wha  can  fill  a  coward's  grave  ? 
Wha  sae  base  as  be  a  slave  ? 
Let  him  turn  and  flee  1 

IV 

Wha  for  Scotland's  king  and  law, 
Freedom's  sword  will  strongly  draw ; 
Free-man  stand,  or  Free-man  fa'  ? 
Let  him  follow  me ! 

V. 

By  Oppression's  woes  and  pains ! 
Hy  your  sons  in  servile  chains ! 
We  will  drain  our  dearest  veins, 
But  they  shall  be  free  1 

VI. 

Lay  the  proud  usurpers  low  I 
Tyrants  fall  in  every  foe ! 
Liberty's  in  every  blow  ! — 
I^t  us  do,  or  die ! ! ! 
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O,  KENMURE'S  ON  AND  AWA. 

I. 
O  Kenmure  's  on  and  awa,  Willie  I 

O  Kenmure 's  on  and  awa ! 
And  Kenmure's  lord's  the  bravest  lord 

That  ever  Galloway  saw. 

n. 

Success  to  Kenmure's  band,  Willie  1 

Success  to  Kenmure's  band ; 
There 's  no  a  heart  that  fears  a  VVhig, 

That  rides  by  Kenmure's  hand. 

III. 
Here's  Kenmure's  health  in  wine,  Willie! 

Here 's  Kenmure's  health  in  wine ; 
There  ne'er  was  a  coward  o'  Kenmure's  blude, 

Nor  yet  o'  Gordon's  line. 

iV. 

O  Kenmure's  lads  are  men,  Willie ! 

O  Kenmuie's  lads  are  men ; 
Their  hearts  and  swords  are  metal  true — 

And  that  their  faes  shall  ken. 

V. 

They'll  live  or  die  wi'  fame,  Willie! 

They  '11  live  or  die  wi'  fame ; 
But  soon  wi'  sounding  victorie, 

May  Kenmure's  loid  come  hame ! 

VI. 

Here 's  him  that 's  far  a-.sa,  Willie  1 

Here 's  him  that 's  far  awa  ! 
And  here 's  the  flower  that  I  lo'e  best  — 

The  rose  that 's  like  the  snaw  1 

AULI)   LANG  SYNE. 


Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot, 

And  never  brought  to  min'  ? 
Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot, 
And  days  o'  iang  sync  r 

For  auld  Iang  syne,  my  dear, 

For  auld  Iang  syne, 
We  '11  tak'  a  cup  o'  kindness  yet, 
For  auld  Iang  syne  ! 
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IL 


We  tw.i  hae  run  .bout  the  braes, 

And  pu'd  the  gowans  fine ; 
But  wc  'vc  wandered  mony  a  weary  foot. 

Sin  auld  lang  syne. 


III. 


We  twa  hae  paidl't  i'  the  bum, 
Frae  mornin'  sun  till  dine  :  ^ 

But  seas  between  us  braid  hae  roar  d, 
Sin  auld  lang  syne. 

IV. 

And  here 's  a  hand,  my  trusty  fiore, 
And  gie  's  a  hand  o'  thine  ; 

And  we'll  tak'  a  right  guid  willie  w.iut 
For  auld  lang  syne  I 

V. 

And  surely  ye  '11  be  your  pint-stoup, 

And  surely  I  '11  be  mine  ; 
And  we  11  talc'  a  cup  o'  kindness  yet, 
For  auld  lang  syne. 

For  auld  lang  syne,  my  dt  ar, 

Vox  auld  lang  syne, 
We  'U  tak'  a  cup  o'  kindness  yet, 
For  auld  lang  syne  i 


;ht, 


MY   HANDSOME  NELL. 


O,  ONCE  I  lov'd  a  bonnie  lass. 

Ay,  and  I  love  her  still ; 
And,  whilst  that  virtue  warms  my  breast 

I  '11  love  my  handsome  Nell. 

Fal,  lal  de  ral,  &c 

II. 

As  bonnie  lasses  I  hae  seen, 

And  mony  full  as  braw  ; 
But  for  a  modest,  gracefu'  mien, 

The  like  I  never  saw. 
in. 
A  bonnie  lass,  I  will  confess. 

Is  pleasant  to  the  e'e. 
But  without  some  better  qualities, 

She 's  no  a  lass  for  me. 
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IV. 

But  Nelly's  looks  are  blithe  and  sweet, 

And  what  is  best  of  a' — 
Her  reputation  is  compleic, 

And  fair  without  a  flaw. 

v. 

She  dresses  aye  sae  clean  and  neat, 

Baith  decent  and  genteel : 
An'  then  'here 's  something  in  her  gait 

Gars  01  v  dress  look  weel. 

VI. 

A  gaudy  dress  and  gentle  air 
May  slightly  touch  the  heart ; 

But  it's  innocence  and  modesty 
That  polishes  the  dart. 

vn. 
T  is  this  in  Nelly  pleases  me, 

'T  is  this  enchants  my  soul ! 
For  absolutely  in  my  breast 

She  reigns  without  control. 

Fal  hil  do  ral,  &c. 


LUCKLESS   FORTUNE. 


O  RAGING  fortune's  withering  blast 
Has  laid  my  leaf  full  low,  O  ! 

O  raging  fortune's  withering  blast 
Has  laid  my  leaf  full  low,  O  ! 


II. 


My  stem  was  fair,  my  bud  was  green, 
My  blossom  sweet  did  blow,  O  ; 

The  dew  fell  fresh,  the  sun  rose  mild, 
And  made  my  branches  grow,  O. 

But  luckless  fortune's  northern  storms 
Laid  a'  my  blossoms  low,  O  ; 

But  luckless  fortune's  northern  storm* 
Laid  a'  my  blossoms  low,  O. 
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I   DREAM'D  I   LAY  WHERE   FLOWERS 
WERE  SPRINGING. 

I. 

I  dream'd  I  lay  where  flowers  were  springing, 

Gaily  in  the  s— 'ny  beam ; 
List'ning  to  the  ?» ild  birds  singing, 

By  a  falling,  crystal  stream  : 
Straight  the  sky  grew  black  and  daring  ; 

Thro'  the  woods  the  whirlwinds  rave  j 
Trees  with  aged  arms  were  warring. 

O'er  the  swelling,  drumlie  wave. 

II. 
Such  was  my  life's  deceitful  morning, 

Such  the  pleasures  I  enjoy'd ; 
But  lang  or  noon,  loud  tempests  storming, 

A'  my  flow'ry  bliss  destroy'd. 
Tho'  fickle  fortune  has  deceiv'd  me, 

(She  promis'd  fair,  and  perform'd  but  ill ;) 
Of  mony  a  joy  and  hope  bereav'd  me, 

I  bear  a  heart  shall  support  me  still. 


O  TIBBIE,   I   HAE  SEEN   THE   DAY 

CHOKDS. 

O  Tibbie,  I  hae  seen  the  day. 

Ye  wad  na  been  sae  shy ; 
For  laik  o'  gear  ye  lightly  me. 

But,  trowth,  I  care  na  by. 

Yestreen  I  met  you  on  the  moor, 
Ye  spak'  na,  but  gaed  by  like  stoure  j 
Ye  geek  at  me  because  I  'm  poor, 
But  fient  a  hair  care  I. 

When  comin'  hame  on  Sunday  last, 
Upon  the  road  as  I  cam'  past, 
Ye  snufft,  an  gae  your  head  a  cast — 
But  trowth,  I  care  't  na  by. 

I  doubt  na,  lass,  but  ye  may  think, 
Because  ye  hae  the  name  o'  clink. 
That  ye  can  please  me  at  a  wink. 
Whene'er  ye  like  to  try. 
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But  sorrow  tak'  him  that 's  sae  mean, 
Altho'  his  pouch  o'  coin  were  clean, 
VVha  follows  ony  saucy  quean 
That  looks  sae  proud  and  high. 

Altho'  a  lad  were  e'er  sae  smart, 
If  that  he  want  the  yellow  dirt 
Ye  H  cast  your  head  anither  airt, 
And  answer  him  fu'  dry. 

But  if  he  hae  the  name  o'  gear, 
Ye  '11  fasten  to  him  like  a  brier, 
Tho'  hardly  he,  for  sense  or  lear. 
Be  better  than  the  kye. 

But,  Tibbie,  lass,  tak'  my  advice. 
Your  daddie's  gear  mak's  you  sae  nice; 
The  deil  a  ane  wad  spier  yuur  price, 
Were  ye  as  poor  as  I. 

There  lives  a  lass  in  yonder  park, 
I  would  nae  gi'e  her  in  her  sark, 
For  thee,  wi'  a'  thy  thousan'  mark  I 
Ye  need  na  look  sae  high. 


MY  FATHER  WAS  A   FARMER 


Mv  father  was  a  farmer 

Upon  the  Carrick  border,  O, 
And  carefully  he  bred  me 

In  decency  and  order,  O ; 
He  bade  me  act  a  manly  p.irt. 

Though  I  had  ne'er  a  farthing,  O ; 
For  without  an  honest  manly  heart. 

No  man  was  worth  regarding,  O. 

II. 
Then  out  into  the  world 

My  course  I  did  determine,  O  j 
Tho'  to  be  rich  was  not  my  wish. 

Yet  to  be  great  was  charming,  O: 
My  talents  they  were  not  the  worst. 

Nor  yet  my  education,  O ; 
ResolVd  was  I,  at  least  to  try. 

To  mend  my  situation,  O. 
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III. 
In  many  a  way,  and  vain  essay, 

I  courted  fortune's  favour,  O ; 
Some  cause  unseen  still  stept  between, 

To  frustrate  each  endeavour,  O : 
Sometimes  by  foes  I  was  o'erpower'd ; 

Sometimes  by  friends  forsaken,  O  > 
And  when  my  hope  was  at  the  top, 

I  still  was  worst  mistaken,  O. 

IV. 

Then  sore  harass'd,  and  tir'd  at  last, 

With  fortune's  vain  delusion,  O, 
I  dropt  my  schemes,  like  idle  dreams. 

And  came  to  this  conclusion,  O : 
The  past  was  bad,  and  the  future  hid  ; 

Its  good  or  ill  untried,  O ; 
But  the  present  hour  was  in  my  pow'r. 

And  so  I  would  enjoy  it,  O. 

v. 
No  help,  nor  hope,  nor  view  had  I, 

Nor  person  to  befriend  me,  O ; 
So  I  must  toil,  and  sweat,  and  broil. 

And  labour  to  sustain  me,  O : 
To  plough  and  sow,  to  reap  and  mow, 

My  father  bred  me  early,  O ; 
For  one,  he  said,  to  labour  bred. 

Was  a  match  for  fortune  fairly,  O. 

VI. 

Thus  all  obscure,  unknown,  and  poor. 

Thro'  life  I  'm  doom'd  to  wander,  O, 
Till  down  my  weary  bones  I  lay, 

In  everlasting  slumber,  O. 
No  view  nor  care,  but  shun  whate'er 

Might  breed  me  pain  or  sorrow,  O : 
I  live  to-day  as  well 's  I  may, 

Regardless  of  to-morrow,  O. 

VII. 

But  cheerful  still,  I  am  as  well 

As  a  monarch  in  a  palace,  O, 
Tho'  fortune's  frown  still  hunts  me  down, 

With  all  her  wonted  malice,  O : 
I  make  indeed  my  daily  bread, 

But  ne'er  can  make  it  farther,  O ; 
But,  as  daily  bread  is  all  I  need, 

I  do  not  much  regard  her,  O. 
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VIII. 

When  sometimes  by  my  labour 

I  earn  a  little  money,  O, 
Some  unforeseen  misfortune 

Comes  gcn'rally  upon  me,  O : 
Mischance,  mistak  ,  or  by  neglect, 

Or  my  good-natur'd  folly,  O ; 
But  come  what  will,  I  've  sworn  it  still, 

I  '11  ne'er  be  melancholy,  O. 

IX. 

All  you  who  follow  wealth  and  power 

Witl.  unremitting  ardour,  O, 
The  more  in  this  you  look  for  bliss. 

You  leave  your  view  the  farl.jer,  O  • 
Had  you  the  wealth  Potosi  boasts, 

Oi  .ations  to  adore  you,  O, 
A  cheerful  honest-hearted  clown 

I  will  prefer  before  you,  O. 


JOHN  BARLEYCORN. 

A  BALLAD. 

There  were  three  kings  into  the  east, 
Three  kings  both  great  and  high ; 

An'  they  hae  swore  a  solemn  oath 
John  Barleycorn  should  die. 

They  took  a  plough  and  plough'd  him  down, 

Put  clods  upon  his  head ; 
And  they  hae  swore  a  solemn  oath 

John  Barleycorn  was  dead. 

But  the  cheerful  spring  came  kindly  on. 

And  show'rs  began  to  fall ; 
John  Barleycorn  got  up  again. 

And  sore  surpris'd  them  all. 

The  sultry  suns  of  summer  came. 

And  he  grew  thick  and  strong  ; 
His  head  weel  arm'd  wi'  pointed  spears, 

That  no  one  should  him  wrong. 

The  soher  autumn  enter'd  mild, 

When  he  grew  wan  and  pale ; 
His  bending  joints  and  drooping  head 

Show'd  he  began  to  fail. 
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His  colour  sicken'd  more  and  more^ 

He  faded  into  age ; 
And  then  his  eneniies  began 

To  shew  their  deadly  rage. 

They  've  ta'en  a  weapon,  long  and  shatp, 

And  cut  him  by  the  knee ; 
Then  tied  him  fast  upon  a  cart, 

Like  a  rogue  for  forgerie. 

They  laid  him  down  upon  his  back, 

And  cudgell'd  him  full  sore ; 
They  hung  him  up  before  the  storm, 

And  tum'd  him  o'er  and  o'er. 

They  filled  up  a  darksome  pit 

With  water  to  the  brim ; 
They  heavfed  in  John  Barleycorn, 

There  let  him  sink  or  swim. 

They  laid  him  out  upon  the  floor, 

To  work  him  farther  woe : 
And  still,  as  signs  of  life  appear'd. 

They  toss'd  him  to  and  fro. 

They  wasted  o'er  a  scorching  flame 

The  marrow  of  his  bones ; 
But  a  miller  us'd  him  worst  of  all — 

He  crush'd  him  'tween  two  stones. 

And  they  ha'e  ta'en  his  very  heart's  blood, 
And  drank  it  round  and  round  j 

And  still  the  more  and  more  they  drank, 
Their  joy  did  more  abound. 

John  Barleycorn  was  a  hero  bold. 

Of  noble  enterprise ; 
For  if  you  do  but  taste  his  blood, 

T  will  make  your  courage  rise. 

'T  will  make  a  man  forget  his  woe ; 

Twill  heighten  all  his  joy: 
T  will  make  the  widow's  heart  to  sing, 

Tho'  the  tear  were  in  her  eye. 

Then  let  us  toast  John  Barleycorn, 

Each  man  a  glass  in  hand ; 
And  may  his  great  posterity 

Ne'er  fail  in  old  Scotland  1 
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THE  RIGS  C  BARLEY. 


It  was  upon  a  lammas  night, 

VV  hen  com  rigs  are  bonnie, 
Beneath  the  moon's  unclouded  light, 

I  held  awa  to  Annie : 
The  time  flew  by  wi'  tentless  heed, 

'Till  'tween  the  late  and  early, 
Wi'  sma'  persuasion  she  agreed 

To  see  me  thro'  the  barley. 

il. 

'I'he  sky  was  blue,  the  wind  was  still, 

The  moon  was  shining  clearly ; 
I  set  her  down,  wi'  right  good  will, 

Amang  the  rigs  o'  barley : 
I  ken't  her  heart  was  a'  my  ain ; 

I  lov'd  her  most  sincerely : 
I  kiss'd  her  owre  and  owre  aga'.i, 

Araang  the  rigs  o'  barley. 

III. 
I  lock'd  her  in  my  fond  embrace ! 

Her  heart  was  bec^ting  rarely : 
I-Iy  blessings  on  that  happy  place, 

Amang  the  rigs  o'  barley ! 
But  by  the  moon  and  stars  so  bright. 

That  shone  that  hour  so  clearly  I 
She  aye  shall  bless  that  happy  night, 

Amang  the  rigs  o'  barley. 

IV. 

I  hae  been  blithe  wi'  comrades  dear  | 

I  hae  been  merry  drinkin'  I 
I  hae  b^en  joyfu'  gath'rin'  gear  j 

I  hae  been  happy  thinkin' : 
But  a'  the  pleasures  e'er  I  saw, 

Tho'  three  times  doubl'd  fairly, 
That  happy  night  was  worth  them  a', 

Amang  the  rigs  o'  barley. 

CHORUS. 
Corn  rigs,  an'  barley  rigs, 

An'  corn  rigs  are  bonnie : 
1  '11  ne'er  forget  that  happy  night, 

Amang  the  rigs  wi'  Annie. 
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TO  MARY  IN  HEAVEN. 

I. 

Thou  ling'ring  star,  with  less'ning  ray, 

That  lov'st  to  greet  the  early  morn, 
Again  thou  usher'st  in  the  day 

My  Mary  from  my  soul  was  torn. 
O  Mary !  dear  departed  shaoe  ! 

Where  is  thy  place  of  blissful  rest  ? 
Seest  thou  thy  lover  lowly  laid  ? 

Hear'st  thou  the  groans  that  rend  his  breast  ? 

II. 

That  sacred  hour  can  I  forget  ? 

Can  1  forget  the  hallowed  grove, 
Where  by  the  winding  Ayr  we  met, 

To  live  one  day  of  parting  love  ? 
Eternity  will  not  efface 

Those  records  dear  of  transports  past ; 
Thy  image  at  our  last  embrace ; 

Ah  !  little  thought  we  't  was  our  last ! 

III. 

Ayr,  gurgling,  kiss'd  his  pebbled  shore, 

O'erhung  with  wild  woods,  thick'ning  green  ; 
The  fragrant  birch,  and  hawthorn  hoar, 

Twin'd  am'rous  round  the  raptur'd  scene ; 
The  flow'rs  sprang  wanton  to  be  prest, 

The  birds  sang  love  on  every  spray — 
Till  too,  too  soon,  the  glowing  west, 

Proclaim'd  the  speed  of  wingbd  day. 


I  '•  I 


IV. 

Still  o'er  these  scenes  my  mem'ry  wakes. 

And  fondly  broods  with  miser  care ! 
Time  but  th'  impression  stronger  makes, 

As  streams  their  channels  deeper  wear. 
My  Mary,  dear  departed  shade  ! 

Where  is  thy  place  of  blissful  rest  ? 
See'st  thou  thy  lover  lowly  laid  ? 

Hear'st  thou  the  groans  that  rend  his  breast  ? 
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LAMENT. 

WRITTBN  AT  A  TIME  WHEN  TUB  POST  WAS  ABOUT  TO  LBAVB 

SCOTLAND. 


O'er  the  mist-shrouded  cliffs  of  the  lone  mountain  straying, 
.Vhere  the  wild  winds  of  winter  incessantly  rave, 

What  woes  wring  my  heart  while  intently  surveying 
The  storm's  gloomy  path  on  the  breast  of  the  wave ! 


tl. 


Ye  foam-crested  billows,  allow  me  to  wail, 

Ere  ye  toss  me  afar  from  my  lov'd  native  shore ; 

Where  the  flow'r  which  bloom'd  sweetest  in  Coila's  green 
vale. 
The  pride  of  my  bosom,  my  Mary 's  no  more ! 


III. 


No  more  by  the  banks  of  the  streamlet  we  '11  wander. 
And  smile  at  the  moon's  rimpled  face  in  the  wave ; 

No  more  shall  my  arms  cling  with  fondness  around  her. 
For  the  dew-drops  of  morning  fall  cold  on  her  grave. 


nr. 


No  more  shall  the  soft  thrill  of  love  warm  my  breast, 
I  haste  with  the  storm  to  a  far-distant  shore ; 

iVhere  unknown,  unlamented,  my  ashes  shall  rest, 
And  joy  shall  revisit  my  bosom  no  more. 


1 


MONTGOMERY'S   PEGGY. 

Altho'  my  bed  were  in  yon  muir, 
Amang  the  heather,  in  my  plaidie, 

Yet  happy,  happy  would  I  be, 

Had  I  my  dear  Montgomery's  Pe^y. 

When  o'er  the  hill  beat  surly  storms. 
And  winte*    ughts  were  dark  and  rainy; 

I  'd  seek  son     dell,  and  in  my  arms 
I  'd  sh'  '   T  dear  Montgomery's  Peggy. 

Were  I  a  baron  proud  and  high. 

And  horse  and  servants  waiting  ready. 

Then  a'  't  wad  gi'e  o'  joy  to  me. 

The  sharin'  't  wi'  Montgomery's  Peggy. 
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THE  MAUCHLINE  LADY. 

When  first  I  came  to  Stewart  Kyle^ 

My  mind  it  was  na  steady ; 
Where'er  I  gaed,  where'er  I  rade, 

A  mistress  still  I  had  aye ; 

But  when  I  came  roun'  by  Mauchlinc  towi^ 

Not  dreadin'  ony  body, 
My  heart  was  caught,  before  I  thought, 

And  by  a  Mauchline  lady. 


THE    HIGHLAND   LASSIE. 

Nae  gentle  dames,  tho'  e'er  sac  fair, 

Shall  ever  be  my  muse's  care : 

Their  titles  a'  are  empty  show  ; 

Gie  me  my  Highland  Lassie,  O. 
Within  the  glen  sae  bushy,  O, 
Aboon  the  plains  sae  rushy,  O, 
I  set  me  down  wi'  right  good  will 
To  sing  my  Highland  Lassie,  O. 

Oh,  were  yon  hills  and  valleys  mine 
Yon  palace  and  yon  gardens  fine ! 
The  world  then  the  love  should  know 
I  bear  my  Highland  Lassie,  O. 

But  fickle  fortune  frowns  on  me. 
And  I  maun  cross  the  raging  sea ! 
But  while  my  crimson  currents  flow, 
I  '11  love  my  Highland  lassie,  O. 

Altho'  through  foreign  climes  I  range, 
I  know  her  heart  will  never  change, 
For  her  bosom  burns  with  honour's  glow, 
My  faithful  Highland  Lassie,  O. 

For  her  I  '11  dare  the  billow's  roar. 
For  her  1 11  trace  the  distant  shore, 
That  Indian  wealth  may  lustre  throw 
Around  my  Highland  Lassie,  O. 

She  has  my  heart,  she  has  my  hand, 
By  sacred  truth  and  honour's  band  ! 
Till  the  mortal  stroke  shall  lay  me  low, 
I  'm  thine,  my  Highland  Lassie,  O ! 
Fareweel  the  glen  sae  bushy,  O ! 
Fareweel  the  plain  sae  rushy,  0 1 
To  other  lands  I  now  must  go, 
To  sing  my  Highland  Lassie,  O I 
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PEGGY. 


Now  westlin'  winds  and  slaught'ring  guns 

Bring  autumn's  pleasant  weather ; 
The  moorcock  springs,  on  whirring  wings, 

Amang  the  blooming  heather ; 
Now  waving  grain,  wide  o'er  the  plain, 

Delights  the  weary  farmer ; 
And  the  moon  shines  bright  wheii  I  rove  at  nighl. 

To  muse  uijon  my  charmer. 

II. 

The  partridge  loves  the  fruitful  fells ; 

The  plover  loves  the  mountains  ; 
The  woodcock  haunts  the  lonely  dells ; 

The  soaring  hern  the  fountains  : 
Thro'  lofty  groves  the  cushat  roves 

The  path  of  man,  to  shun  it ; 
The  hazel  bush  o'erhangs  the  thrush, 

The  spreading  thorn  the  linnet. 

III. 
Thus  ev'ry  kind  their  pleasure  find. 

The  savage  and  the  tender ; 
Some  social  join,  and  leagues  combine  j 

Some  solitary  wander : 
Avaunt,  away !  the  cruel  sway. 

Tyrannic  man's  dominion ; 
The  sportsman's  joy,  the  murd'ring  cr)-, 

The  flutt'ring,  gory  pinion  ! 

IV. 

But  Peggy,  dear,  the  ev'ning  's  clear, 

Thick  flies  the  skimming  swallow ; 
The  sky  is  blue,  the  fields  in  view, 

All  fading-green  and  yellow : 
Come,  let  us  stray  our  gladsome  way. 

And  view  the  charms  of  Nature ; 
The  rustling  com,  the  fruited  thorn. 

And  ev'ry  happy  creature. 

v. 
We  Tl  gently  walk,  and  sweetly  talk. 

Till  the  silent  moon  shine  clearly ; 
I  '11  grasp  thy  waist,  and,  fondly  prest, 
Swear  how  I  love  thee  dearly : 
U1 
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Not  vernal  show'rs  to  budding  flow'rs, 

Not  autumn  to  the  farmer, 
So  dear  can  be,  as  thou  to  me, 

My  fair,  my  lovely  charmer  1 

O  THAT  I  HAD  NE'ER  BEEN  MARRIED. 

O  thaT  I  had  ne'er  been  married, 

I  wad  never  had  nae  care ; 
Now  I  've  gotten  wife  and  bairns. 
An'  they  cry  crowdi"^  ever  niair. 
Ancc  crowdie,  twice  crowdie, 

Three  times  crowdie  in  a  day, 
Gin  ye  crowdie  ony  mr 

Ye  'U  crowdie  a'  my      ,al  away. 

VVaefu'  want  and  hunger  fl     me, 

Glowrin'  by  the  hallan  en' ; 
Sair  I  fecht  them  at  the  door. 
But  aye  I  'm  eerie  they  come  bea 
Ance  crowdie,  twice  crowdie, 

Three  times  crowdie  in  a  day ; 
Gin  ye  crowdie  ony  mair. 
Ye  '11  cro\.  -le  a'  my  meal  away. 

THE   RANTIN'  DOG  THE   DADDIE  O 'T. 

I. 

O  WHA  my  babie-clouts  will  buy  ? 
O  wha  will  tent  me  when  I  cry  ? 
Wha  will  kiss  me  where  I  lie  ?— 

The  rantin'  dog  the  daddie  o  't. 
II. 
O  wha  will  own  he  did  the  fau't  ? 
O  wha  will  buy  the  groanin'  maul  ? 
O  wha  will  tell  me  how  to  ca  't  ? — 

The  rantin'  dog  the  daddie  o  'L 
III. 
When  I  mount  the  creepie  chair, 
AVha  will  sit  beside  me  there  ? 
Gie  me  Rob,  I  '11  seek  nae  mair, 

The  rantin'  dog  the  daddie  o  'L 

IV. 

Wha  will  crack  to  me  my  lane  ? 
Wha  will  mak'  me  fidgin'  fain  ? 
Wha  will  kiss  me  o'er  again  ?— 
The  rantiu'  dog  the  daddie  o  't 
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MY  HEART  WAS  ANCE  AS  BLYTHR  AND  FREE. 

I. 

My  heart  was  ance  as  blythe  and  free 

As  simmer  days  were  lang, 
But  a  bonnie,  westlin'  weaver  lad 

I  las  gart  me  change  my  sang. 

To  the  weavers  gin  ye  go,  fair  maids. 

To  the  weavers  gin  ye  go  ; 
I  rede  you  right  gang  ne'er  at  night, 

To  the  weaver?  gin  ye  go. 


iPl 


My  mithcr  sent  me  to  the  town, 
To  warp  a  plaiden  wab  ; 

But  the  weary,  weary  warpin'  o  't 
I  las  gart  me  sigh  and  sab. 


III. 


A  bonnie,  westlin'  weaver  lad 
Sat  working  at  his  loom  ; 

He  took  my  heart  as  wi'  a  net, 
In  every  knot  and  thrum. 


IV. 


I  sat  beside  my  warpin  wlicel, 
And  aye  I  ca'd  it  roun' ; 

But  every  shot  and  every  knock, 
My  heart  it  gae  a  stoun. 


V. 

Tlie  moon  was  sinking  in  the  west 

Wi'  visage  pale  and  wan. 
As  ray  bonnie  westlin'  weaver  lad 

Convoy'd  me  thro'  the  glen. 

VI. 

But  what  was  said,  or  what  was  done, 

Shame  fa'  me  gin  I  tell ; 
But,  oil !  I  fear  the  kintra  soon 

Will  ken  as  weel's  mysei'. 

To  the  weavers  gin  v.-  go,  fair  maids. 
To  the  weavers  gin  ye  go ; 

I  rede  you  rigb"  gang  ne'er  at  night. 
To  the  weavers  gin  ye  go. 
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CUDE'EN  TO  YOU,   KIMMER. 


Gude'en  to  you,  kitnmer, 

And  how  do  ye  do  ? 
Hiccup,  quo'  kitnmer, 

The  l)etter  that  I  'mi  fou. 

We're  a'  iKxldin,  nid,  iiid,  no<kiin. 
We're  a'  nod«Iin  at  our  house;  at  hame. 

II. 

Kate  sits  i'  the  neuk, 

Suppin'  hen  broo ; 
Dei  I  fak'  Kate, 

An'  she  be  na  noddin  too  ! 

ill. 

How 's  a'  wi'  you,  kimmer, 

And  how  do  ye  fare  ? 
A  pint  o'  the  best  o't. 

And  twa  pints  mnir. 


IV. 


How 's  a'  wi  you,  kimmer, 
And  how  to  ye  thrive  ? 

How  mony  .;irns  hae  ye? 
Quo'  kirn;  itfT,  I  hae  five. 


Are  they  a   Johnny's? 

Eh  !  atwri  i  na: 
Twa  o'  tiieiB  were  gotten 

When  Johiiny  was    -  a. 


VI. 

Cats  h"ke  nn  <, 

And  dogs   ike  broo, 
Lsc*?  like  la=  -3  ^eel. 

And  lasses  !ad=.    h}. 

We  're  a'  nodi        i 
We're  a'  nodctei  A 


mlif  ooddin, 
o  ir  hxfmt  at  hame. 


S«B 
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M^    NANNIE,   O. 


Bfjiind  yon    ills,  where  Lu^cir  fl  iws, 
'Mang  mo(   s  and  mosses  n  any,  O, 

The  wintry  sun  the  day  has  <  os'd, 
And  I  '11  awa  to  Nannie,  O. 


II. 


The  westlin*  wii  d  blaws  lo«4  ,ti'  shri.l 
'ITie  night's  baith  mirV     nd  rainy,  O 

But  I  '11  get   ny  plaid,  an     ut  I  'U  steal. 
All'  owre   ae  hi 'Is  to  N  aiiiie,  O. 


to. 


swe< 


My  Nannie 's  chai 

Nae  artfu'  wiles  .  yt;, 

iVfay  ill  b-fa'  th.   fla'    ,aigto. 

That     ad  be-^        my  K  mns 


young 


O. 


II 
if 

6 


Her  fac  i^  '"ai  =er  heart  is  true. 
As  spot  shi       Donnie,  C 

The  op'nii  ^  wan,  wat  wi'  dew, 
M&''  'Hirer  is  than  Nannie,  O. 

V. 

iicf-xni^y  Lid  is  my    fgree, 

A  ii'  f  w  tt  ^e  be  that  ken  me,  O ; 

But  what  a       ■  '1  ^v  few  they  be? 
I  'm       '  .  J  to  Nannie,  O. 

VI. 

My  richc  y  rienny-fee, 

An'  I  i  laui    ^niide  it  cannie,  O; 

iJut  warl's  geai  ne'er  troubles  me. 
My  thoughts  are  a'  my  Nann.ie,  O. 

VII. 

Our  auld  guidman  delights  to  view 
r '       eep  an'  kye  thrive  bonnie,  O ; 

But  i  Ui  as  blythe  that  bauds  his  ple-igh. 
An'  ha<.  nat;  care  but  Nannie,  O. 

VIII 

Come  weel,  come  wcc,  I  care  na  Ly, 
I  '11  tak'  what  Hf  av'n  will  sen'  nie,  O; 

Nae  ither  care  in  life  have  I, 
But  live,  a;.'  i'ne  my  NAPnifc,  O. 
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A   FRAGMENT. 

One  ivght  as  I  did  wander, 

When  com  begins  to  shoot, 
I  sat  me  down,  to  ponder. 

Upon  an  auH  tree  root : 
Aula  Ayr  ran  by  before  me. 

And  bicker'd  to  the  seas  ; 
A  cushat  crowded  o'er  me. 

That  echo'd  thro'  the  braes. 


O  WHY  THE  DEUCE  SHOULD  I  REPINE? 


0  WHY  the  deuce  should  I  repine, 
An'  be  an  ill  forebouC'"  ? 

1  *m  twenty-three,  and  five  feet  nine— 

I  '11  go  and  be  a  sodger. 

II. 

I  gat  some  gear  wi'  meikle  care, 

I  held  it  weel  thegither ; 
But  now  it 's  gane,  and  something  mair- 

I  '11  go  and  be  a  sodger. 


ROBIN   SHURE   IN    HAIRST. 

CHORDS. 

Robin  shure  in  hairst, 

I  shure  wi'  him ; 
Fient  a  heuk  had  I, 

Yet  I  stack  by  him. 


I  gaed  up  to  Dunse, 

To  warp  a  wab  o'  plaiden ; 
At  his  daddie's  yett, 

Wha  met  me  but  Robin  ? 

II. 

Was  na  Robin  bauld, 
Though  I  was  a  cotter, 

Play'd  me  sic  a  trirk, 
And  me  the  eller's  dochter  1 
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HI. 


Robin  promis'd  me 

A'  my  winter  vittle ; 
Fient  haet  he  had  but  three 

Goose  feathers  and  a  whittle. 
Robin  shure,  &c. 


SWEETEST   MAY. 

Sweetest  May,  let  love  inspire  thee ; 
Take  a  heart  which  he  desires  thee ; 
As  thy  constant  slave  regard  it ; 
For  its  faith  and  truth  reward  it. 

Proof  o'  shot  to  birth  or  money, 
Not  the  wealthy,  but  the  bonnie ; 
Not  high-born,  but  noble-minded, 
In  love's  silken  band  can  bind  it ! 


BONNIE   PEGGY   ALISON. 

CHORUS. 

I  'll  kiss  thee  yet,  yet. 

An'  I  '11  kiss  thee  o'er  again ; 
An'  I  '11  kiss  thee  yet,  yet. 

My  bonnie  Peggy  Alison  ! 


Ilk  care  and  fear,  when  thou  art  near, 
I  ever  mair  defy  them,  O ; 

Young  kings  upon  their  hansel  throne 
Are  nae  sae  blest  as  I  am,  0 1 


When  in  my  arms,  wi'  a'  thy  charms, 
I  clasp  my  countless  treasure,  O, 

I  seek  nae  mair  o'  Heaven  to  share, 
Than  sic  a  moment's  pleasure,  O  I 

lit 

And  by  thy  een,  sae  bonnie  blue, 
I  swear  I  'm  thine  for  ever,  O  1— 

And  on  thy  lips  I  seal  my  vow, 
And  break  it  shall  I  never,  O  I 
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GREEN  GROW  THE   RASHES,  01 

A  FRAGMENT. 
CHORUS. 

GRbKN  grow  the  rashes,  O ! 

Green  grow  the  rashes,  O ! 
The  sweetest  hours  that  e'er  I  siiend 

Are  spent  amang  the  lasses,  O. 


There 's  nought  but  care  on  ev'ry  han', 
In  every  hour  that  passes,  O : 

What  signifies  the  life  o'  man. 
An'  't  were  na  for  the  lasses,  O  ? 

II. 

The  warily  race  may  riches  chase, 
An'  riches  still  may  fly  them,  O ; 

An'  tho'  at  last  they  catch  them  fast, 
Their  hearts  can  ne'er  enjoy  them,  O. 

III. 


But  gi'e  me  a  canny  hour  at  e'en. 
My  a*  ins  about  my  dearie,  O: 

An'  wailly  cares,  an'  warl'ly  men, 
May  a*  gae  tapsalteerie,  O. 


fV. 


For  you  sae  douce,  ye  sneer  at  this, 
Ye  're  nought  but  senseless  asses,  O : 

The  wisest  man  the  warl'  e'er  saw 
He  dearly  lov'd  the  lasses,  O. 

Auld  Nature  swears  the  lovely  dears 
Her  noblest  work  she  classes,  O  : 

Her  'prentice  han'  she  tried  on  man, 
An'  then  she  made  the  lasses,  O. 

Green  grow  the  rashes,  O ! 

Green  grow  the  rashes,  O  ! 
The  sweetest  hours  that  e'er  I  spend 

Are  spent  amang  the  lasses,  O. 
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MY  JEAN: 

Tho'  cruel  fate  should  bid  us  part, 

Far  as  the  pole  and  liiie, 
Her  dear  idea  round  my  heart 

Should  tenderly  entwine. 
Tho*  mountains  rise,  and  deserts  howl. 

And  oceans  roar  between  ; 
Yet,  dearer  than  my  deathless  soul, 

I  still  would  love  my  Jean. 


ROBIN. 


There  was  a  lad  was  born  in  Kyle, 
But  what  'n  a  day  o'  what  'n  a  style 
1  doubt  it 's  hardly  worth  the  while 
To  be  sae  nice  wi'  Robin. 

Robin  was  a  rovin'  boy, 

Rantin'  rovin',  rantin'  rovin' ; 

Robin  was  a  rovin'  boy, 
Rantin'  rovin'  Robin ! 

II. 

Our  monarch's  hindmost  year  but  ane 
Was  five  and  twenty  days  begun, 
'T  was  then  a  blast  o'  Janwar  win' 
Blew  hansel  in  on  Robin. 

III. 

The  gossip  keekit  in  his  loof, 
Quo'  she,  wha  lives  will  see  the  proof 
This  waly  boy  will  be  nae  coof — 
I  think  we'll  ca'  him  Robin. 

IV. 

He  '11  hac  misfortunes  great  and  sma", 
But  aye  a  heart  aboon  them  a* ; 
He  '11  be  a  credit  'till  us  a', 
We  'II  a'  be  proud  o'  Robin. 


But  sure  as  three  times  three  mak'  nine, 
I  see,  by  ilka  score  and  line. 
This  chap  will  dearly  like  our  kin' 
So  leeze  me  on  thee,  Robin. 
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VI. 

Guid  faith,  quo'  she,  I  doubt  ye  gar, 
The  bonnie  lasses  lie  aspar. 
But  twenty  fauts  ye  may  hae  waur, 
So  blessin's  on  thee,  Robin. 

Robin  was  a  rovin'  boy, 

Rantin'  rovin',  rantin'  rovin' ; 

Robin  was  a  rovin'  boy, 
Rantin'  rovin'  Robin  ! 


HER   FLOWING   LOCKS. 

Her  flowing  locks,  the  raven's  wing, 
Adown  her  neck  and  bosom  hing ; 
How  sweet  unto  that  breast  to  cling, 
And  round  that  neck  entwine  her  I 

Her  lips  are  roses  wat  wi'  dew, 
O,  what  a  feast  her  bonnie  mou'  I 
Her  cheeks  a  mair  celestial  hue, 
A  crimson  still  diviner. 


MAUCHLINE   BELLES. 


O  f.RAVE  novels,  ye  Mauchline  belles ; 

Ye  're  safer  at  your  spinning-wheel ; 
Such  witching  books  are  baited  hooks 

For  rakish  rooks— like  Rob  MossgieL 


II. 


Your  fine  Tom  Jones  and  Grandisons, 
They  make  your  youthful  fancies  reel ; 

They  heat  your  veins,  and  fire  your  brains, 
And  then  ye  're  prey  for  Rob  Mossgiel. 


III. 


Beware  a  tongue  that 's  smoothly  hung, 
A  be#rt  that  warmly  seems  to  feel; 

Thstt  feeling  heart  but  acts  a  part — 
T  is  rakish  art  in  Rob  MossgieL 


IV. 


Tfce  frank  address,  the  soft  caress. 

Are  worse  than  poison'd  darts  of  steel ; 

The  frank  address,  and  politesse, 
Are  all  finesse  in  Rob  MossgieL 
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THE  BELLES  OF  MAUCHLINE. 

I. 

In  Mauchline  there  dwells  six  proper  young  belles, 
The  pride  o'  the  place  and  its  neighbourhood  a' ; 

Their  carr-age  and  dress,  a  stranger  would  guess, 
In  Lon'on  or  Paris  they  'd  gotten  it  a' : 

II. 

Miss  Miller  is  fine,  Miss  Markland  's  divine. 

Miss  Smith  she  has  wit,  and  Miss  Betty  is  braw ; 

There 's  beauty  and  fortune  to  get  wi'  Miss  Morton, 
But  Armour 's  the  jewel  for  me  o'  them  a'. 

HUNTING  SONG. 


The  heather  was  blooming,  the  meadows  were  mawn 
Our  lads  gaed  a-hunting  ae  day  at  the  dawn. 
O'er  moors  and  o'er  mosses,  and  mony  a  glen. 
At  length  they  discover'd  a  bonnie  moor-hen. 

I  rede  you  beware  at  the  hunting,  young  men ; 

I  rede  you  beware  at  the  hunting,  young  men  ; 

Tak'  some  on  the  wing,  and  some  as  they  spring. 

But  cannily  steal  on  a  bonnie  moor-hen. 

II. 
Sweet  brushing  the  dew  from  the  brown  heather  bells, 
Her  colours  betray'd  her  on  yon  mossy  fells  : 
Her  plumage  outlustr'd  the  pride  o'  the  spring, 
And,  oh !  as  she  wantoned  sae  gay  on  the  wing. 

HI. 

Auld  Phoebus  himsel',  as  he  peep'd  o'er  the  hill, 
In  spite,  at  her  plumage  he  tried  his  skill ; 
He  levell'd  his  rays  where  she  bask'd  on  the  brae — 
His  rays  were  outshone,  and  but  mark'd  where  she  lay. 

IV. 

They  hunted  the  valley,  they  hunted  the  hill, 
The  best  of  our  lads,  wi'  the  best  o'  their  sitili ; 
But  still  as  the  fairest  she   at  in  their  sight. 
Then,  whirr !  she  was  over,  a  mile  at  s  flight 

J  f^(^e  "ou  hinvare  at  the  hLmtinc-.  young  tr.en ; 

I  rede  you  beware  at  the  hunting,  young  men ; 

Tak'  some  on  the  wing,  and  some  as  they  spring, 

But  cannily  steal  on  a  !>  Tnie  njoor-hen. 
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YOUNG  PEGGY. 


YouNO  P^gy  blooms  our  bonniest  lass, 

Her  blush  is  like  the  morning, 
The  rosy  dawn,  the  springing  grass, 

With  pearly  gems  adorning : 
Her  eyes  outshine  the  radiant  beams 

That  gild  the  passing  shower. 
And  glitter  o'er  the  crystal  streams. 

And  cheer  each  fresh'ning  flower. 

II. 

Her  lips,  more    lan  the  cherries  bright, 

A  richer  dy(  has  grac'd  them  ; 
They  charm  th'  admiring  gazer's  sight, 

And  sweetly  tempt  to  taste  them  ; 
Her  smile  is,  like  the  evening,  mild, 

When  feathcr'd  tribes  are  courting. 
And  little  lambkins  wanton  wild, 

In  playful  bands  disporting. 

III. 

Were  Fortune  lovely  Peggy's  foe, 

Such  sweetness  would  relent  her ; 
As  blooming  Spring  unbends  the  brow 

Of  surly,  savage  Winter. 
Detraction's  eye  no  aim  can  gain. 

Her  winning  powers  to  lessen  ; 
And  spiteful  Envy  grins  in  vain, 

The  poison'd  tooth  to  fasten. 

IV. 

Ye  Powers  of  Honour,  Love,  and  Truth, 

From  every  ill  defend  her  ; 
Inspire  the  highly-favour'd  youth 

The  destinies  intend  her  ; 
Still  fan  the  sweet  connubial  flame, 

Responsive  in  each  bosom  ; 
And  bless  the  dear  parental  name 

With  many  a  filial  blossom. 
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THE  CURE  FOR  ALL  CARE. 


No  churchman  am  I  for  to  rail  and  to  write, 
No  statesman  nor  soldier  to  plot  or  to  fight, 
No  sly  man  of  business  contriving  a  snare — 
For  a  big-belly'd  bottle 's  the  whole  of  my  care. 


II. 


The  peer  I  don't  envy,  I  give  him  his  bow ; 

I  scorn  not  the  peasant,  tho'  ever  so  low  ; 

But  a  club  of  good  fellows,  like  those  that  are  here, 

And  a  bottle  like  this,  are  my  glory  and  care. 


III. 


Here  passes  the  squire  on  his  brother — his  horse ; 
There  centum  per  centum,  the  cit  with  his  purse ; 
But  see  you  the  Crown,  how  it  waves  in  the  air ! 
There  a  big-belly'd  bottle  still  eases  my  care. 

IV. 

The  wife  of  my  bosom,  alas  !  she  did  die ! 
For  sweet  consolation  to  church  I  did  fly ; 
I  found  that  old  Solomon  proved  it  fair. 
That  a  big-belly'd  bottle 's  a  cure  for  all  care. 

v. 
I  once  was  persuaded  a  venture  to  make ; 
A  letter  inform'd  me  that  all  was  to  wreck  ;— 
But  the  pursy  old  landlord  just  waddl'd  upstairs, 
With  a  glorious  bottle  that  ended  my  cares. 

VI. 

"  Life's  cares  they  are  comforts," — a  maxim  laid  down 
By  the  bard,  what  d'ye  call  him,  that  wore  the  black  gown  j 
And  faith,  I  agree  with  th'  old  prig  to  a  hair ; 
For  a  big-belly'd  bottle 's  a  heav'n  of  a  care. 

VII. 
A  STANZA  ADDED   IN   A  MASON  LODGE. 

Then  fill  up  a  bumper,  and  make  it  o'erflow. 
And  honours  masonic  prepare  for  to  throw  ; 
May  ev'ry  true  brother  of  the  compass  and  square 
Have  a  big-belly'd  bottle  when  harass'd  with  care ! 
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ELIZA. 


From  thee,  Eliza,  I  must  go, 

And  from  my  native  shore ; 
The  crael  Fates  between  us  throw 

A  boundless  ocean's  roar : 
But  boundless  oceans,  roaring  wide, 

Between  my  love  and  me, 
They  never,  never  can  divide 

My  heart  and  soul  from  thee  I 

II. 

Farewell,  farewell,  Eliza  dear, 

The  maid  that  I  adore ! 
A  Lrding  voice  is  in  mine  ear, 

We  part  to  meet  no  more ! 
The  latest  throb  that  leaves  my  heart. 

While  death  stands  victr-  by. 
That  throb,  Eliza,  is  thy  \- 

And  thine  that  latest  sig!.  i 


THE  SONS  OF  OLD  KILLIE. 

I. 
Ye  sons  of  old  Killie,  assembled  by  Willie, 

To  follow  the  noble  vocation ; 
Your  thrifty  old  mother  has  scarce  such  another 

To  sit  in  that  honoiirM  station. 
I  've  little  to  say,  but  only  to  pray. 

As  praying 's  the  ton  of  your  fashion ; 
A  prayer  from  the  muse  you  well  may  excuse, 

T  is  seldom  her  favourite  passion. 

II. 

Ye  powers  who  preside  o'er  the  wind  and  the  tide, 

Who  markbd  each  element's  border ; 
Who  fomiM  this  frame  with  beneficent  aim, 

Whose  sovereign  statute  is  order ; 
Within  this  dear  mansion  may  wayward  contention 

Or  withered  envy  ne'er  enter ; 
May  secrecy  round  be  the  mystical  bound, 

And  brotherly  love  be  the  centre ! 
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MENIE. 
I. 
Again  rejoicing  Nature  sees 

Her  robe  assume  its  vernal  hues, 
Her  leafy  locks  wave  in  the  breeze, 
All  freshly  steep'd  in  morning  dews. 

CHORUS. 

And  maun  I  still  on  Menie  doat, 

And  bear  the  scorn  that 's  in  her  e'e  ? 
For  it 's  jet,  jet  black,  and  it 's  like  a  hawk, 
And  it  winna  let  a  body  be  1 
II. 
In  vain  to  me  the  cowslips  blaw. 

In  vain  to  me  the  vi'lets  spring ; 
In  vain  to  me,  in  glen  or  shaw. 
The  mavis  and  the  lintwhite  sing. 
III. 
The  merry  ploughboy  cheers  his  team, 
Wi'  joy  the  tentie  seedsman  stalks ; 
But  life  to  me 's  a  weary  dream, 
A  dream  of  ane  that  never  wauks. 

IV. 

The  wanton  coot  the  water  skims, 

Amang  the  reeds  the  ducklings  cry, 
The  stately  swan  majestic  swims, 

And  every  thing  is  blest  but  I. 
v. 
The  sheep-herd  steeks  his  faulding  slap. 

And  owre  the  moorlands  whistles  shrill  j 
Wi'  wild,  unequal,  wand'ring  step, 

I  meet  him  on  the  dewy  hill. 

VI. 

And  when  the  lark,  'tween  light  and  dark, 
Hlythe  waukens  by  the  daisy's  side, 

And  mounts  and  sings  on  flittering  wings, 
A  woe-worn  ghaist  I  hamcward  glide. 

VII. 

Con  e.  Winter,  with  thine  angry  howl, 

And  raging  bend  the  naked  tree ; 
Thy  gloom  will  soothe  my  cheerless  soul. 
When  Nature  all  is  sad  like  me  ! 
And  maun  I  still  on  Menie  doat. 

And  bear  the  scorn  that 's  in  her  e'e  ? 
For  it 's  jet,  jet  black,  and  it 's  like  a  hawk, 
And  it  winna  let  a  l)ody  be. 
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THE   LAST  TIMK   I   CAME  O'ER  THE   MOOR- 

TnR  last  time-  I  came  o'er  the  n»o«>r, 

And  left  Maria's  dwelling, 
What  throes,  what  tortures  passing  cure, 

Were  in  my  bosom  swelling  : 
Condemn'd  to  see  my  rival's  reign, 

While  I  in  secret  languish  ; 
To  feel  a  fire  in  every  vein, 

Yet  dare  not  speak  my  anguish. 

Love's  veriest  wretch,  despairitig,  I 

I"'ain,  fain  my  criiuc  would  cover : 
The  unweeting  groan,  the  bursting  sigh, 

Betray  ll\e  guilty  lover. 
I  know  my  doom  must  be  despair, 

Thou  wilt  nor  canst  relieve  me , 
But,  O  Maria,  hear  my  prayer, 

For  pity's  sake,  forgive  me  ! 

The  music  of  thy  tongue  I  heard. 

Nor  wist  while  it  enslaved  me  ;^ 
I  saw  thine  eyes,  yet  nothing  fear'd, 

Till  fears  no  more  had  saved  mc. 
The  unwary  sailor  thus  aghast 

The  wheeling  torrent  viewing. 
In  circling  horrors,  yields  at  last 

In  ovenvhelming  ruin ! 


KATHERINE  J  AFFRAY. 


I. 


There  liv'd  a  lass  in  yonder  dale. 
And  down  in  yonder  glen,  O  ! 

And  Kathcrinc  JafTray  was  her  nama 
Weel  known  to  many  men,  O  ! 

II. 
Out  came  the  Ix)rd  of  Lauderdale, 

Out  frae  the  South  countrie,  0 1 
All  for  to  court  this  pretty  maid, 

Her  bridegroom  for  to  be,  O  ! 

III. 
He's  telled  her  father  and  mother  baith, 

As  I  hear  sundry  say,  O  ! 
But  he  has  na  tell'd  the  lass  hersel', 
Till  on  her  wedding  day,  O I 
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IV. 

Then  came  tin  I-iird  o'  Lurhinton, 

Out  frae  the  English  border, 
All  for  to  court  this  pretty  maid, 

All  mounted  in  good  order. 

THE  FAREWICLL  TO  THE  BRETHREN  OF 
ST.  JAMES'S  I^ODGE,  TARPOLTON. 

I. 

Adieu  I  a  heart-warm,  fond  adieu  1 
Dear  brothers  of  the  mystic  tie ! 
Ye  favour'd,  ye  enlighten'd  few, 

Companions  of  my  social  joy ! 
Tiny  I  to  foreign  lands  must  hie. 
Pursuing  Fortune's  slidd'ry  ba'. 
With  melting  heart,  and  brimful  eye, 
I  '11  mit\d  you  still,  tho'  far  awa'. 
II. 
Oft  have  I  met  your  social  l)and, 

And  spent  the  cheerful,  festive  night ; 
Oft,  honord  with  supreme  command, 

Presided  o'er  the  sons  of  light : 
And,  by  that  hieroglyphic  bright, 

Which  none  but  craftsmen  ever  saw  ! 
Strong  mem'ry  on  niy  heart  shall  write 
Those  happy  scenes  when  far  awa'  I 
III. 
May  freedom,  harmony,  and  love. 
Unite  you  in  the  grand  design, 
Beneath  th'  Omniscient  eye  above, 

The  glorious  Architect  Divine  ! 
That  you  may  keep  th'  unerring  line, 

Still  rising  by  the  plummet's  law, 
Till  order  bright  completely  shine, 
Shall  be  my  pray'r  when  f;ir  awa'. 

IV. 

And  You,  farewell !  whose  merits  claim, 

Justly,  that  highest  badge  to  wear  ! 
Heav'n  bles"  your  honor'd,  noble  name, 

To  masonry  and  Scotia  dear ! 
A  last  request  permit  me  here. 

When  yearly  ye  assemble  a'. 
One  round — I  ask  it  with  a  tear, 

To  him,  the  Bard  that 's  far  awa'. 
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ON   CESSNOCK    BANKS. 

:. 
On  tjes  .iiock  banks  a  lassie  dwells  ; 

Could  T  descrifjc  her  shape  and  niicn, 
O'  '^  lasses  a  slit;  far  excels,— 

Aa'  she 's  twa  sparkling,  rcgueish  een. 

II. 
She's  sweeter  tlwn  the  morninj^  dawn, 

When  rising  Pluebus  liisi  is  seen. 
And  dew  drops  twinkle  o'er  tlie  lawn ; 

An'  shti  's  twa  jparklin^;,  rogueish  een. 

in. 
Siie's  stately,  like  yon  youtlTul  ash. 

That  grow?  the  cowslip  hrac-s  between, 
Anti  ddn'cs  the  stream  with  vigour  fresh ; 

An'  she 's  twa  si>arklinf  rogueish  een. 

IV. 

She 's  spotless  like  the  flow'ring  thorn. 
With  flow'rs  so  white,  and  leaves  so  green, 

When  purest  v^  the  dewy  morn ; 

An'  she's  tw^  sjiarkling,  rogueish  ecii. 


I  Ipr  looks  arc  like  the  vernal  May, 
When  i:v'ning  I'lijebus  shines  serene, 

^\'hi!c  biids  rejoice  on  every  spray  ; 
An'  she 's  twa  sparkling,  rogueibh  een. 


VI. 


Her  hair  is  like  the  curling  mist 
That  climbs  the  mountain  sides  at  e'en, 

When  flow'r-reviviniT  rains  are  past ; 
An'  she 's  twa  sparkling,  rogueish  een. 


VII. 

llcr  forehead's  like  the  show'ry  bow. 

When  gleaming  sunbeams  intervene. 
And  gild  the  di.slant  mountain's  brow  ; 

An'  she 's  twa  sparkling,  rogueish  een. 

VIII. 

Her  cheeks  are  like  yon  crimson  gem, 
Tiie  pride  of  all  the  flow'ry  scene, 

Just  op'ning  on  its  thorny  stem  ; 

An'  she  's  twa  sparkling,  rogueish  een. 
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IX. 


Her  teeth  are  like  the  nightly  mom, 
Wh"n  |ra!    the  morning  ris ':^  keen. 

While  hid  ih"  niutiiiVing  streat  ilets  tlow  ; 
An'  she 's  twa  sfurklin^;,  rogueish  een. 

X. 

Her  ^  ps  are  IIk*:  yon  chp»^ries  ripe, 
'Ih.:   suany  v^ alls  from  Boi 'as  scretni, 

Th.jy  ttiiipt  the  taste  and  cha-m  the  sight; 
Ari'    ;-  's  'wa  sparkling,  rogueish  een. 

XI. 

Hei  breath  is  like  the  fragrant  breeze, 
That  ^    n;'y  stirs  the  blossom'd  liean, 

When  ri  (Cbus  sinks  !.ehind  the  seas; 
An'  fhe 's  twa  sparkling,  rogueish  een, 

XII. 

Her  voice  is  like  tl'e  ev'ning  thrush, 
That  sings  on  C»;ssnock  banks  unseen. 

While  his  mate  sits  nestling  in  the  bush  ; 
An'  she 's  twa  si  arkling,  rogueish  een. 

XIII. 

Uut  it 's  not  h<;r  air,  her  form,  her  face, 
Tho'  matching  beauty's  fabled  queen, 

•T  is  the  mind  that  shines  in  every  grace ; 
An'  chiefly  in  her  rogueish  een. 
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•T  vVAS  even— the  dewy  fields  were  green, 

On  every  blade  the  pearls  har^, 
The  zephyrs  wanton'd  round  the  bean, 

And  bore  its  fragrant  sweets  alang : 
I  n  ev'ry  glen  the  mavis  sang, 

All  Nature  listening  seera'd  the  while, 
Except  where  greenwood  echoes  rang, 

Amang  the  braes  o'  Bailochmyle. 

II 

With  careless  step  1  onward  stray'd, 
My  heart  rejoic'd  in  nature's  joy, 

When  musing  in  a  lonely  glade, 
A  maiden  fair  I  chanc'd  to  spy  ; 
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Her  look  was  like  the  mornini^s  eye, 
Her  air  like  Nature's  Temal  smile, 

Perfection  whisper'd,  passing  by, 
Behold  the  lass  o'  Ballochmyle  i 

III. 

Fair  is  the  mom  in  flow'ry  May, 

And  sweet  is  ni^ht  in  autumn  mild ; 
When  roving  thro'  the  garden  gay, 

Or  wand'ring  in  the  lonel"  wild : 
But  Woman,  Nature's  darling  child ! 

There  all  her  charms  she  does  compile : 
Ev'n  there  her  other  works  are  foil'd 

By  the  bonnie  lass  o'  Ballochmyle. 

IV. 

O I  had  she  been  a  country  maid, 

And  I  the  happy  country  swain, 
Tho'  shelter'd  in  the  lowest  shed 

That  ever  rose  on  Scotland's  plain : 
Thro'  weary  winter's  wind  and  rain, 

With  joy,  with  rapture,  I  would  toil ; 
And  nightly  to  my  bosom  strain 

The  bonnie  lass  o'  Ballochmyle  I 

V. 

Then  pride  might  climb  the  slipp'ry  steep. 

Where  fame  and  honours  lofty  shine ; 
And  thirst  of  gold  might  tempt  the  deep, 

Or  downward  seek  the  Indian  mine ; 
Give  me  the  cot  below  the  pine, 

To  tend  the  flocks,  or  till  the  soil. 
And  tvery  day  have  joys  divine 

With  the  bonnie  lass  o'  Ballochmyle. 


WILL  YOU  GO  TO  THE  INDIES,   MY  MARY  I 

TO  MAKY  CAMPBELL. 


Will  ye  go  to  the  Indies,  my  Mary, 
And  leave  auld  Scotia's  shore  ? 

Will  ye  go  to  the  Indies,  my  Mary, 
Across  th'  Atlantic's  roarf 
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a 

0  sweet  grows  the  lime  and  the  orange, 
And  the  apple  on  the  pine ; 

But  a'  the  chaurms  o'  the  Indies 
Can  never  equal  thine. 

III. 

1  hae  sworn  by  the  Heavens  to  my  Mary, 
I  liae  sworn  by  the  Heavens  to  be  true ; 

And  sae  may  the  Heavens  forget  me, 
When  I  forget  ray  vow ! 

IV. 

O  plight  me  your  faith,  my  Mary, 
And  plight  me  your  lily-white  hand ; 

O  plight  me  your  faith,  my  Mary, 
Before  I  leave  Scotia's  strand. 

V. 

We  hae  plighted  our  troth,  my  Mary, 

In  mutual  affection  to  join ; 
And  curst  be  the  cause  that  shall  part  us  ! 

The  hour  and  the  moment  o'  time ! 


HIGHLAND  MARY. 


Ye  banks,  and  braes,  and  streams  around 

The  castle  o'  Montgbmtiy, 
Green  be  your  woods,  and  fair  your  flowers, 

Your  waters  never  drumlie ! 
There  simmer  first  unfauld  her  robes, 

And  there  the  langest  tarry ; 
For  there  I  took  the  last  fareweel 

O'  my  sweet  Highland  Mary. 

II. 

How  sweetly  bloom'd  the  gay  green  birk  I 

How  rich  the  hawthorn's  blossom ! 
As  underneath  their  fragrant  shade, 

I  clasp'd  her  to  my  bosom  ! 
The  golden  hours,  on  angel  wings. 

Flew  o'er  me  and  ny  dearie ; 
For  dear  to  me,  as  light  and  life, 

Was  my  sweet  Highland  Mary  I 
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IIL 

Wi'  mony  a  vow,  and  lock'd  embrace, 

Our  parting  was  fu'  tender ; 
And,  pledging  aft  to  meet  again. 

We  tore  oursel's  asunder ; 
But,  oh !  fell  Death's  untimely  frost, 

That  nipt  my  flower  sae  early ! — 
Now  green's  the  sod,  and  cauld's  the  clay. 

That  wraps  my  Highland  Mary ! 

nr. 

Oh  pale,  pale  now,  those  rosy  lips, 

I  aft  hae  kiss'd  sae  fondly ! 
And  clos'd  for  aye  the  sparkling  glance 

That  dwelt  on  me  sae  kindly ! 
And  mouldering  now  in  silent  dust 

That  heart  that  lo'ed  me  dearly — 
But  still  within  my  bosom's  core 

Shall  live  my  Highland  Mary  1 


THE   BONNIE  BANKS   OF  AYR. 


The  gloomy  night  is  gath'ring  fast, 
Loud  roars  the  wild,  inconstant  blast ; 
Yon  murky  cloud  is  foul  with  rain, 
I  see  it  driving  o'er  the  plain ; 
The  hunter  now  has  left  the  moor, 
The  scatter'd  coveys  meet  secure ; 
While  here  I  wander,  prest  with  care, 
Along  the  lonely  banks  of  Ayr. 

II. 

The  autumn  mourns  her  rip'ning  com. 
By  early  winter's  ravage  torn  ; 
Across  her  placid,  azure  sky, 
She  sees  the  scowling  tempest  fly : 
Chill  runs  my  blood  to  hear  it  rave — 
I  think  upon  the  stormy  wave. 
Where  many  a  danger  I  must  dare. 
Far  from  the  bonnie  banks  of  Ayr. 

III. 
T  is  not  the  surging  billow's  roar, 
T  is  not  that  fatal,  deadly  shore ; 
Tho'  death  in  ev'ry  shape  appear. 
The  wretched  h»e  no  more  to  fear  I 
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But  round  my  heart  the  ties  are  bound, 
That  heart  transpierc'd  with  many  a  wound ; 
These  bleed  afresh,  those  ties  I  tear, 
To  leave  the  bonnie  banks  of  Ayr. 

IV. 

Farewell  old  Coila's  hills  and  dales. 
Her  heathy  moors  and  winding  vales ; 
The  scenes  where  wretched  fancy  roves. 
Pursuing  past  unhappy  loves  ! 
Farewell,  my  friends !  farewell,  my  foes  ! 
My  peace  with  these,  my  love  with  those— 
The  bursting  tears  my  luart  declare ; 
Farewell,  the  bonnie  banks  of  Ayr  I 

BONNIE   DUNDEE. 

I. 

O,  WHARE  did  yt  get  that  hauver  meal  bannock  ? 

O  silly  blind  body,  O  dinna  ye  sec  ? 
I  gat  it  frae  a  brisk  young  sodger  laddie, 

Between  Saint  Johnston  and  bonnie  Dundee. 
O  gin  I  saw  the  laddie  that  gae  me  't ! 

Aft  has  he  doudl'd  me  up  on  his  knee  ; 
May  Heaven  protect  my  bonnie  Scots  laddie. 

And  send  him  safe  hame  to  his  babic  and  me  ! 
II. 
My  blessin's  upon  thy  sweet  wee  lippie, 

My  blessin's  upon  thy  bonnie  e'e  bree  ! 
Thy  smiles  are  sae  like  my  blythe  sodger  laddie, 

Thou's  aye  be  dearer  and  dearer  to  me ! 
But  I  '11  big  a  bower  on  yon  bonnie  banks, 

Where  Tay  rins  wimplin'  by  sae  clear ; 
And  I  '11  deed  thee  in  the  tartan  sae  fine, 

And  mak  thee  a  man  like  thy  daddie  dear. 


THE  JOYFUL  WIDOWER. 

I. 

1  MARRIED  with  a  scolding  wife, 

The  fourteenth  of  November; 
She  made  me  weary  of  my  life, 

By  one  unruly  member. 
Long  did  I  bear  the  heavy  yoke, 

And  many  griefs  attended ; 
But,  to  my  comfort  be  it  spoke, 

Now,  now  her  life  is  ended. 
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R. 

We  liv'd  full  one  and  twenty  years, 

A  man  and  wife  together; 
At  length  from  me  her  course  she  steer'd. 

And  gone  I  know  not  whither : 
Would  I  could  guess,  I  do  profess, 

I  speak,  and  do  not  flatter, 
Of  all  the  women  in  the  world, 

I  never  could  come  at  her. 

III. 

Her  body  is  bestowed  well, 

A  handsome  grave  does  hide  her ; 
But  sure  her  soul  is  not  in  hell, 

The  deil  could  ne'er  abide  her. 
I  rather  think  she  is  aloft, 

And  imitating  thunder  ;, 
For  why, — metliinks  I  hear  her  voice 

Tearing  the  clouds  asunder. 


THERE    WAS    A    WIFE. 


There  was  a  wife  wonn'd  in  Cockpen, 

Scroggam ; 
She  brew'd  guid  ale  for  gentlemen, 
Sing  auld  Cowl,  lay  you  down  by  me, 
Scroggam,  my  dearie,  rufTum. 

M. 

The  gudewife's  do(-hter  fell  in  a  fever, 

Scrogg.im ; 
The  i)riest  o'  the  parish  fell  in  anither. 
Sing  auld  Cowl,  lay  you  down  by  mc, 
Scroggam,  my  dearie,  ruffum. 

III. 

They  laid  the  twa  i'  the  bed  thegither, 

Scroggam ; 
That  the  heat  o'  the  tane  migiit  cool  the  tither, 
Smg  auld  Cowl,  lay  you  down  by  me, 
Scroggam,  my  dearie,  rufTum. 
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COME   DOWN    THE    BACK  STAIRS. 

CHORDS. 

O  WHISTLE,  and  1 11  come 

To  you,  my  lad ; 
O  whistle,  and  I  '11  come 

To  yoii,  my  lad : 
Tho'  father  and  mither 

Should  baith  gae  mad, 
O  whistle,  and  I  '11  come 

To  you,  my  lad. 

Come  down  the  back  stairs 

When  ye  come  to  court  me ; 
Come  down  the  back  stairs 

When  ye  come  to  court  me ; 
Come  down  the  back  stairs. 

And  let  naebody  see, 
And  come  as  ye  were  na 

Coming  to  me. 

O  WHISTLE,   AND   I'LL  COME  TO   YOU 


O  WHISTLE,  and  I  '11  come  to  you,  my  lad, 
O  whistle,  and  I  '11  come  to  you,  my  lad  : 
Tho'  father  and  mither  and  a'  should  gae  mad, 
O  whistle,  and  I  '11  come  to  you,  my  lad. 
But  warily  tent,  when  you  come  to  court  me, 
And  come  na  unless  the  back-yett  be  a-jee ; 
Syne  up  the  back-stile,  and  let  naebody  see, 
And  come  as  ye  were  na  comin'  to  me, 
And  come  as  ye  were  na  comin'  to  me. 

II. 
At  kirk,  or  at  market,  whene'er  ye  meet  me. 
Gang  by  me  as  tho'  that  ye  car'd  na  a  flie ; 
Lut  steal  me  a  blink  o'  your  bonnie  black  e'e, 
Yet  look  as  ye  were  na  lookin*  at  me, 
Yet  look  as  ye  were  na  lookin'  at  me. 

III. 
Aye  vow  and  protest  that  ye  care  na  for  me, 
And  whyles  ye  may  lightly  my  beauty  a  wee; 
But  court  na  anither,  tho'  jokin'  ye  be, 
For  fear  that  she  wyle  your  fancy  frae  me, 
For  fear  that  she  wyle  your  fancy  frae  me. 
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O  whistle,  and  I  '11  come  to  you,  my  lad, 
O  whistle,  and  I  '11  come  to  you,  my  lad : 
Tho'  father  and  mither  and  a'  should  gae  mad, 
O  whistle,  and  I  '11  come  to  you,  my  lad. 


\ 


THERE'S   NEWS,    LASSES,   NEWS. 

I. 
There  's  news,  lasses,  news, 

Gude  news  I  have  to  tell ; 
There 's  a  boat  fu'  o'  lads 

Come  to  our  town  to  sell. 

CHORDS. 

The  wean  wants  a  cradle. 
An'  the  cradle  wants  a  cod, 

An'  I  '11  no  gang  to  my  bed 
Until  I  get  a  nod. 

n. 

Father,  quo'  she,  Mither,  quo'  she. 

Do  what  you  can, 
I  '11  no  gang  to  my  bed 

Till  I  get  a  man. 

The  wean,  &c. 

III. 

I  hae  as  gude  a  craft  rig 
As  made  o'  yird  and  stane; 

And  waly  fa'  the  ley-crap, 
For  I  maun  till'd  again. 

The  wean,  &c. 


It 
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I'M   OWRE  YOUNG   TO   MARRY    YET. 

1. 
J  AM  my  mammy's  ae  bairn, 

Wr  unco  folk  I  weary,  Sir; 
And  lying  in  a  man's  bed, 

I  'm  fley'd  wad  mak'  me  eerie,  Sir. 

J  'm  owre  young  to  marry  yet ; 

I  'm  owre  young  to  marry  yet ; 
I  'm  owre  young — 't  wad  be  a  sin 

To  tak'  me  frae  my  inaiumy  yet. 
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II. 
My  mammy  coft  me  a  new  gown, 

The  kirk  maun  hae  the  gracing  o't ; 
Were  I  to  lie  wi'  you,  kind  Sir, 

I  'm  fear'd  ye'd  spoil  the  lacing  o't. 

III. 
Hallowmas  is  come  and  gane, 

The  nights  are  lang  in  winter,  Sir ; 
An'  you  an'  I,  .'i  ae  bed, 

In  trouth  I  dare  na  venture.  Sir. 

IV. 

Fu'  loud  and  shrill  the  frosty  wind 

Blaws  thro'  the  leafless  timmer.  Sir  ; 
But  if  yc  come  this  gate  again, 
I  '11  aulder  be  gin  simmer.  Sir. 

I  'm  owre  young  to  marry  yet ; 

I  'm  owre  young  to  marry  yet ; 
I  'm  owre  young — 't  wad  be  a  sin 
To  tak'  me  frae  my  mammy  yet. 

DAMON   AND   SYLVIA. 

I. 
Yon  wand'ring  rill,  that  marks  the  hill. 

And  glances  o'er  the  brae.  Sir, 
Slides  by  a  Viower  where  mony  a  flower, 

Sheds  fragrance  on  the  day,  Sir. 


There  Damon  lay,  with  Sylvia  gay. 
To  love  they  thought  nae  crime,  Sir ; 

The  wild-birds  sang,  the  echoes  rang. 
While  Damon's  heart  beat  time.  Sir. 

THE   BIRKS   OF    ABERFELDY. 

CHORUS. 

Bonnie  lassie,  will  ye  go, 
Will  ye  go,  will  ye  go ; 
Bonnie  lassie,  will  ye  go 
To  the  hirks  of  Aberfeldy  ? 

I. 
Now  simmer  blinks  on  flowery  braes, 
And  o'er  the  crystal  streamlet  plays ; 
Come,  let  us  spend  the  iighisoBBe  dr-.ys 
In  the  birks  of  Aberfeldy. 
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II. 
While  o'er  their  heads  the  hazels  hing, 
The  little  bardies  blithely  sing, 
Or  lightly  flit  on  wanton  wing 
In  the  birks  of  Aberfeldy. 

III. 
The  braes  ascend,  like  lofty  wa's, 
The  foaming  stream  deep-roaring  fa's, 
O'erhung  wi'  fragrant  spreading  shaws, 
The  birks  of  Aberfeldy. 

IV. 

The  hoary  cliffs  are  crown'd  wi'  flowers, 
White  o'er  the  linns  the  bumie  pours, 
And  rising,  weets  wi'  misty  showers 
The  birks  of  Aberfeldy. 

V. 

Let  fortune's  gifts  at  random  flee, 
They  ne'er  shall  draw  a  wish  frae  me, 
Supremely  blest  wi'  love  and  thee, 
In  the  birks  of  Aberfeldy. 

Bonnie  lassie,  will  ye  go, 
Will  ye  go,  will  ye  go  ; 
Bonnie  lassie,  will  ye  go 
To  the  birks  of  Aiicrfeidy? 


MACPHERSON'F    FAREWELU 

L 

Farewell,  ye  dungeons  d.irk  and  strong, 

The  wretch's  destinie ! 
Macplvirson's  time  will  not  be  long 

On  yonder  gallows-tree. 

Sae  rantingly,  sae  wantonly, 

Sae  dauntingly  gaed  he ; 
He  pla/d  a  spring,  and  danc'd  it  round, 

Below  the  gallows  tree. 


Oh !  what  is  death  but  parting  breath  t 

On  mony  a  bloody  plain 
I  've  dar'd  his  face,  and  in  this  place 

I  scorn  him  yet  again  ! 
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III. 


Untie  these  bands  from  off  my  hands, 
And  bring  to  me  my  sword ! 

And  there 's  no  a  man  in  all  Scotland 
But  I  '11  brave  him  at  a  word. 


IV. 

I  've  liv'd  a  life  of  sturt  and  strife ; 

I  die  by  treacherie  : 
It  bums  my  heart  I  must  depart, 

And  not  avenged  be. 

V. 

Now  farewell  light — thou  sunshine  bright. 

And  ail  beneath  the  sky  ! 
May  coward  shame  disdain  his  name. 

The  wretch  that  dares  not  die  ! 

Sae  rantingly,  sae  wantonly, 

Sie  dauntingly  gaed  he ; 
He  play'd  a  spring,  and  danc'd  it  round, 

Below  the  gallows-tree. 


STAY,   MY   CHARMER. 


Stay,  my  charmer,  can  you  leave  me  ? 

Cruel,  cruel,  to  deceive  me ! 

VVell  you  know  how  much  you  grieve  me ; 

Cruel  charmer,  can  you  go  ? 

Cruel  charmer,  can  you  go? 

11. 
By  my  love  so  ill  requited ; 
By  the  faith  you  fondly  plighted ; 
Dy  the  pangs  of  lovers  slighted ; 

Do  not,  do  not  leave  me  so  ! 

Do  not,  do  not  leave  me  so ! 


I       I,; 
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STRATHALLAN'S    LAMENT. 


Thickest  night,  o'erhamj  my  dwelling ! 

Howling  tempests,  o'er  me  rave  ! 
Turbid  lu.rents,  wintry  irteiiin^, 

Still  surround  my  lonely  ^uv-j  I 
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n. 

Crystal  streamleU  gently  flowing, 
Busy  haunts  of  base  mankind, 

Western  breezes  softly  blowing, 
Suit  nut  my  distracted  mind. 

ilL 

In  the  cause  of  right  engaged, 

Wrongs  injurious  to  redress, 
Honour's  war  we  strongly  waged, 

But  the  heavens  denied  success. 


IV. 


[Farewi.:!,  fleeting,  fickle  treasure, 
'Tween  Misfortune  ar>d  Folly  shar'd  ! 

Farewell  Peace,  and  farewell  Pleasure ! 
Farewell,  flattering  man's  regard  !] 


Ruin's  wheel  lias  driven  o'er  us. 
Not  a  hope  that  dare  attend, 

Th»;  wide  world  is  all  before  us— 
But  a  world  without  a  friend  1 


MY   HOCGIE. 

What  will  I  do  gin  my  h«>p,;ic  die  ? 

My  joy,  my  pride,  my  iiOL,,,  e ! 
My  only  beast,  I  had  nac  ir.ae, 

And  vow  but  I  was  vogie ! 

The  lee-lang  night  we  watch'd  the  fau'.i. 

Me  and  my  faithfu'  doggie ; 
We  heard  nought  but  the  roaring  linn, 

Amang  the  braes  sae  scroggie ; 

But  the  houlet  cry'd  frae  the  castle  wa', 

The  blitter  frae  the  boggie. 
The  tod  reply'd  upon  the  hill, 
I  trembl'd  for  my  hoggie. 

When  day  did  daw,  and  cocks  did  craw, 

The  morning  it  was  foggie  ; 
An'  unco  tyke  lap  e'er  the  dyke, 

And  maist  has  kill'd  my  hoggie. 
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HER    DADDIE   FORBAD. 


.x\i 


H*.K  oaddie  forbad,  her  minnie  forbad ; 

Forbidden  she  wadna  be : 
Slio  nadna  trow't  the  browst  she  brew'd 

Wad  taste  sae  bitterlie. 

The  lang  lad  they  ca'  Jumpin'  John 
Beguiled  the  bonnie  lassie,  &c. 

II. 

A  cow  and  a  cauf,  a  yowe  and  a  hauf, 
And  tbretty  guid  shillin's  and  three ; 
A  vera  guid  tocher,  a  cotter-man's  dochter, 
The  lass  with  the  bonnie  black  e'e. 

The  lang  lad  they  ca'  Jumpin'  John 
Beguiled  the  bonnie  lassie,  &a 


m 
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UP  IN   THE   MORNING    EARLY. 

CUOKUS. 

Up  in  the  morning's  no  for  me, 
Up  in  the  morning  early ; 

When  a'  the  hills  are  cover'd  wi'  snaw, 
I  'ro  sure  it 's  winter  fairly. 


Cauld  blaws  the  wind  frae  east  to  west, 

The  drift  is  driving  sairly ; 
Sae  loud  and  shrill  I  hear  the  blast, 

I  'm  sure  it 's  winter  fairly. 


II. 

The  birds  sit  chittering  in  the  thorn, 

A'  day  they  fare  but  sparely  ; 
And  lang  's  the  night  frae  e'en  to  morn — 

I  '\i\  sure  it's  winter  fairly. 

Up  in  the  morning's  no  for  me. 
Up  in  the  morning  early  j 

When  a'  the  hiiis  arc  cover'd  wi'  snaw, 
I  'm  sure  it 's  winter  fairly. 
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THE  YOUNG  HIGHLAND  ROVER. 


lorSD  blaw  the  frosty  breezes, 

The  snaw  the  mountains  cover ; 
Like  winter  on  me  seizes, 

Since  my  young  Highland  Rover 

Far  wanders  nations  over. 
^V'here'er  he  go,  where'er  he  stray, 

May  Heaven  be  his  warden ; 
Return  him  safe  to  fair  Strathspey, 

And  bonnie  Castle-Gordon  ! 

II. 
The  trees  now  naked  groaning, 

Shall  soon  wi'  leaves  be  hinging, 
The  birdies'  dowie  moaning, 

Shall  a'  be  blithely  singing. 

And  every  flower  be  springing. 
Sae  I  '11  rejoice  the  lee-lang  day. 

When  by  his  mighty  warden 
•My  youth 's  return'd  to  fair  Strathspey, 

And  bonnie  Castle-Gordon. 


i}. 


HEY,   THE   DUSTY   MILLER. 


Hev,  the  dusty  miller, 

And  his  dusty  coat ; 
He  will  win  a  shilling. 

Or  he  spend  a  groat. 

Dusty  was  the  coat. 
Dusty  was  the  colour, 

Dusty  was  the  kiss 
I  got  frae  the  miller. 

II. 
Hey,  the  dusty  miller, 

And  his  dusty  sack ; 
I  ceze  me  on  the  calling 

Fills  the  dusty  peck. 

Fills  the  dusty  peck, 
Brings  the  dusty  siller ; 

I  wad  gie  my  coatie 
For  the  dusty  miller. 
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BONNIE    PEG. 


As  I  came  in  by  our  gate  end, 

As  day  was  waxin'  weary, 
O  wha  came  tripping  down  the  street. 

But  bonnie  Peg,  my  dearie ! 

II. 

Her  air  sae  sweet,  and  shape  complete, 
VVi'  nae  proportion  wanting, 

The  Queen  of  Love  did  never  move 
Wi'  motion  mail  enchanting. 

III. 

Wi'  linked  hands,  we  took  the  sands 

Adown  yon  winding  river ; 
And,  oh  !  that  hour  and  broomy  bow'r, 

Can  I  forget  it  ever  ? — 


THERE   WAS   A   LASS. 


There  was  a  lass,  they  ca'd  her  Meg, 

And  she  held  o'er  the  moors  to  spin ; 
Tiiere  was  a  lad  that  foUow'd  her. 

They  ca'd  him  Duncan  Davison. 
The  moor  was  driegh,  and  Meg  was  skiegh, 

Her  favour  Duncan  could  na  win  ; 
For  wi'  the  roke  she  wad  him  knock. 

And  aye  she  shook  the  temper-pin. 

II. 

As  o'er  the  moor  they  lightly  foor, 

.•\  burn  was  clear,  a  glen  was  green, 
Upon  the  banks  they  eas'd  their  shanks. 

And  aye  she  set  the  wlicel  between  : 
But  Duncan  swore  a  haly  aith, 

That  Meg  should  be  a  bride  the  morn. 
Then  Meg  took  up  her  spinnin'  graith. 

And  flang  them  a'  ont  o'er  the  burn. 
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III. 
We  '11  big  a  house-  a  wee,  wee  house, 

And  we  will  live  like  king  and  queen, 
Sae  blythe  and  merry  we  will  be 

When  ye  set  by  the  wheel  at  e'en. 
A  man  may  drink  and  no  be  drunk ; 

A  man  may  fight  and  no  be  slain ; 
A  man  may  kiss  a  bonnie  lass, 

And  aye  be  welcome  back  again. 

SHELAH   0!NEIL. 

When  first  I  began  for  to  sigh  and  to  woo  her, 

Of  many  fine  things  I  did  say  a  great  deal, 
But,  above  all  the  rest,  that  which  pleas'd  her  the  best, 

Was,  Oh  !  will  you  marry  me,  Shelah  O'Neil  ? 
My  point  I  soou  carried,  for  straight  we  v.ere  married. 
Then  the  weight  of  my  burden  I  soon  'gan  to  feel, — 
For  she  scolded,  she  fisted,  O  then  I  enlisted, 
l^ft  Ireland,  and  whiskey,  and  Shelah  O'NciL 

Then  tir'd  and  dull-hearted,  O  then  I  deserted, 
And  fled  into  regions  far  distant  from  home, 
To  Frederick's  army,  where  none  e'er  could  harm  me, 

Save  Shelah  herself  in  the  shape  of  a  bomb. 
I  fought  every  battle,  where  cannons  did  rattle, 
Felt  sharp  shot,  alas  !  and  the  sharp-pointed  steel ; 
But,  in  all  my  wars  round,  thank  my  stars,  I  ne'er  found 
Ought  so  sharp  as  the  tongue  of  curs'd  Shelah  O'Neil. 

THENIEL  MENZIES'  BONNIE  MARY. 

I. 

In  coming  by  the  brig  o'  Dye, 

At  Darlet  we  a  blink  did  tarry  j 
As  day  was  dawin  in  the  sky, 

We  drank  a  health  to  bonnie  Mary. 
Theniel  Menzies'  bonnie  Mary, 

Theniel  Menzies'  bonnie  Mary ; 
Charlie  Gregor  tint  his  plaidie, 
Kissin'  Theniel's  bonnie  Mary. 
II. 
Hei  sen  sae  bright,  her  brow  sae  white, 
Her  haffet  locks  as  brown 's  a  berry ; 
And  aye,  they  dimpl't  wi'  a  smile, 
The  rosy  cheeks  o'  bonnie  Mary. 
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III. 

We  lap  and  danc'd  the  lee-lang  day, 
Till  piper  lads  were  wae  an'  \vi;ary  ; 

But  Charlie  gat  the  spring  to  pay, 
For  kissin'  Theniel's  bonnie  Mary. 

Theniel  Menzies'  bonnie  Mary, 
Theniel  Menzies'  bonnie  Mary  j 

Charlie  Gregor  tint  his  plaidie, 
Kissin'  Theniel's  bonnie  Mary. 


THE   BANKS   OF  THE   DEVON. 

I. 

How  pleasant  the  banks  of  the  clear  winding  Devon, 

With  green-spreading  bushes,  and  flowers  blooming  fair ! 
But  the  bonniest  flower  on  the  banks  of  the  Devon 

Was  once  a  sweet  bud  on  the  braes  of  the  Ayr. 
Mild  be  the  sun  on  this  sweet  blushing  flower. 

In  the  gay  rosy  morn,  as  it  bathes  in  the  dew  ! 
And  gentle  the  fall  of  the  soft  vernal  shower, 

That  steals  on  the  evening  each  leaf  to  renew. 

II. 

O  spare  the  dear  blossom,  ye  orient  breezes, 

With  chill  hoary  wing,  as  ye  usher  the  dawn ! 
And  fai  tje  thou  distant,  thou  reptile,  that  seizes 

The  verdure  and  pride  of  the  garden  and  lawn  ! 
Ixt  Bourbon  exult  in  his  gay  gilded  lilies, 

And  England,  triumphant,  display  her  proud  rose : 
A  fairer  than  either  adorns  the  green  valleys, 

Where  Devon,  sweel  Devon,  meandering  flows. 


I  1 


DUNCAN  GRAY. 


Duncan  Gray  cam'  here  to  woo. 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o  't, 
On  blythe  Yule  night  when  we  were  fou, 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o  't. 

Maggie  coost  her  head  fu'  high, 

Look'd  asklent  and  unco  skeigh, 

.  Cart  poor  Duncan  stand  abeigh  j 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o  't 
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II. 
Duncan  fleech'd,  ^nd  Duncan  pray'd, 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o  't ; 
Meg  was  dc.f  as  Ailsa  Craig, 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o  't. 
Duncan  sigh'd  baith  out  and  in, 
Grat  his  een  baith  bleer't  and  blin', 
Spak'  o'  lowpin  o'er  a  linn ; 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o  't. 

III. 
Time  and  chance  are  but  a  tide ; 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o  't ; 
Slighted  love  is  sair  to  bide ; 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o  't. 
Shall  I,  like  a  fool,  quoth  he, 
Foi  a  haughty  bizzie  die? 
She  may  gae  to — France  for  me  ! 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o  't. 

IV. 

How  it  comes  let  doctors  tell ; 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o  't ; 
Meg  giew  sick— as  he  grew  heal , 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o  't. 
Something  in  her  bosom  wrings. 
For  relief  a  sigh  she  brings ; 
And  r  ,  her  een,  they  spak'  sic  things ! 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o  't. 

V. 

Duncan  was  a  lad  o'  grace ; 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o  't ; 
Maggie's  was  a  piteous  case ; 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't. 
Duncan  could  na  be  her  death. 
Swelling  pity  smoor'd  his  wrath ; 
Now  they  're  crouse  and  canty  baith ; 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o  't. 


WEARY   FA'  YOU,   DUNCAN   GRAY. 


Weary  fa'  you,  Duncan  Gray — 
Ha,  ha,  the  girdin  o  't ! 

Wae  gae  by  you,  Duncan  Gray — 
Ha,  ha,  the  girdin  o  't  i 
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When  a'  the  lave  gae  to  their  play, 
Then  I  maun  sit  the  lee-lang  day, 
And  jog  the  cradle  wi'  my  tae, 
And  a'  for  the  girdin  o  't. 

II. 

Bonnie  was  the  lemmas  moon — 

Ha,  ha,  the  girdin  o  't ! 
Glow. in'  a'  the  hills  aboon — 

Ha,  ha,  the  girdin  o't ! 
The  girdin  brak',  the  beast  cam  down, 
I  tint  my  curch,  and  baith  my  shoon ; 
Ah  !  Duncan,  ye 're  an  unco  loon — 

VVae  on  the  bad  girdin  o  't ! 

111. 
But,  Duncan,  gin  ye  '11  keep  your  aith. 

Ha,  ha,  the  girdin  o  't ! — 
I'se  bless  you  wi'  my  hindmost  breath — 

Ha,  ha,  the  girdin  o  't ! 
Duncan,  gin  ye  '11  keep  your  aith — 
The  beast  again  can  bear  us  baith, 
And  auld  Mess  John  will  mend  the  skaith, 
And  clout  the  bad  girdin  o  't. 


THE  PLOUGHMAN. 


The  ploughman  he's  a  bonnie  lad, 

His  mind  is  ever  true,  jo ; 
His  garters  knit  below  his  knee, 

His  bcmet  it  is  blue,  jo. 

Then  up  wi'  my  ploughman  lad. 
And  hey  my  merry  plougaman 

Of  a'  the  trades  that  I  do  keii. 
Commend  me  to  the  ploughman. 

II. 
My  ploughman  he  comes  hame  at  e'en, 

He 's  aften  wa*.  and  weary ; 
Cast  off  the  wat,  put  on  rhe  dry, 

And  gae  to  bed,  my  dearie ! 

III. 
I  will  wash  my  ploughman's  hose, 

And  I  will  dress  his  o'erlay  j 
I  will  mak'  my  ploughman's  bed. 

And  cheer  him  late  and  early. 
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IV. 

I  hae  been  east,  1  hae  been  wcit, 
1  hae  been  at  Saint  J()hnston  ; 

The  bonnieat  sight  that  e'er  I  saw 
Was  the  ploughman  laddie  dancin'. 

V. 

Snaw-whiie  stochins  on  his  legs, 

And  siller  buckles  glancin' ; 
A  guid  blue  bonnet  on  his  head — 

And  O,  but  he  was  handsome  ! 

VI. 

Commend  me  to  the  barn-yard, 

And  the  corn-mou,  man ; 
I  never  gat  my  coggie  fou, 

Till  1  met  wi'  the  ploughman. 

Then  up  wi'  my  ploughman  lad, 
And  hey  my  merry  ploughman  ! 

Of  a'  the  trades  that  I  do  ken, 
Coi.^mend  me  to  the  ploughman. 

LANDLADY,   COUNT  THE   LAVVIN'. 

I. 
Landlady,  count  the  lawin', 
The  day  is  near  the  dawin' ; 
Ye're  a'  blind  drunk,  boys, 
And  I  'm  but  jolly  fou. 

Hey  tutti,  taiti. 
How  tutti,  taiti — 
Wha's  fou  now  ? 

II. 

Cog  an'  ye  were  aye  fou, 
Cog  an'  ye  were  aye  fou, 
I  wad  sit  and  sing  to  you, 
If  ye  were  aye  fou. 

III. 
Weel  may  ye  a'  be  ! 
Ill  may  we  never  see  1 
God  bless  the  king,  boys. 
And  the  companie  1 

Hey  tutti,  taiti, 
How  tutti,  taiti — 
Wha's  fou  now? 
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YE   HAE    i.IEN    VVRANG,    LASSIE. 

CHORUS. 

Ye  hr.e  lien  a'  wrang,  lassie, 

Ve  've  lien  a'  wrang  ; 
Ye  've  lien  in  s.n  unco  bed, 
And  wi'  a  fremit  man. 
I. 
Vour  rosy  cheeks  are  turn'd  sae  wan, 

Ye  're  greener  than  the  grass,  lassie ; 
Your  coacie's  shorter  by  a  span. 
Yet  ne'er  an  inch  tiie  less,  '.assie. 


O,  lassie,  ye  hae 
And  ye  will  f 

P'or  aye  the  bros 
Ye  bock  them 


fool, 
.1*1,  lassie ; 
:  e'en, 
mon    iassie. 


III. 


O  ance  ye  danc'd  upon  the  knowes, 

And  through  the  wood  ye  sang,  lassie, 
Cut  in  the  berrying  o'  a  bee  byke, 
I  fear  ye  've  got  a  slang,  lassie. 
Ye  hae  lien  a'  wrang,  lassie, 

Ye  've  lion  a'  wrang, 
Ye  've  lien  in  an  unco  bed. 
And  wi'  a  fremit  man. 


WHEN   SHE   CAM'   BEN. 

O  WHEN  she  cam'  ben  she  bobbet  fu'  low, 
O  when  she  cam'  ben  she  bobbet  fu'  low. 
And  when  she  cam'  ben,  she  kissed  Cockpen, 

And  syne  deny'd  she  did  it  ava. 
And  was  na  Cockpen  right  saucy  witha'  ? 
And  was  na  Cockpen  right  saucy  witha'  ? 
In  leavin'  the  dochter  o'  a  lord. 

And  kissin'  a  collier  lassie  an'  a' ! 

O  never  look  down,  my  lassie,  at  a', 
O  never  look  down,  my  lassie,  at  i  , 
Thy  lips  are  as  sweet,  and  thy  figure  complete. 
As  the  finest  dame  in  castle  or  ha'. 

Tho'  thou  hast  nae  silk,  and  holland  sae  sma', 

The'  thou  hast  nae  silk,  and  holland  sae  rtd.V, 

Thy  coat  and  thy  sark  are  thy  ain  handywark, 

And  Lady  Jean  was  never  sae  braw. 
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RAVING   WINDS  AROUND  HER  BLOWINL 

I. 

Raving  winds  around  her  b.cwing, 
Yellow  leaves  the  woodlands  strewing, 
By  a  river  hoarsely  roaring, 
Isabella  stray'd  deploring: — 
"  Farewell  hours  that  late  did  measure 
Sunshine  days  of  joy  and  pleasure ; 
Hail  thou  gloomy  night  of  sorrow, 
Cheerless  night,  that  knows  no  morrow  I 

II. 
"  O'er  the  past  too  fondly  wandering, 
On  the  hopeless  future  pondering ; 
Chilly  grief  my  life-blood  freezes, 
Fell  despair  my  fancy  seizes. 
Life,  thou  soul  of  every  blessing. 
Load  to  misery  most  distressing, 
O  how  gladly  I  'd  resign  thee, 
And  to  dark  oblivion  join  thee  ! " 


WOMEN'S    MINDS, 


llil 


Though  women's  minds  like  winter  winds 
May  shift  and  turn,  ?.nd  a'  that, 

The  noblest  breast  adores  them  maist 
A  consequence  I  draw  that. 

CHORUS. 

For  a'  that,  and  a'  that, 

And  twice  as  muckle  's  a'  that, 

The  bonnie  lass  that  I  lo'e  best. 
She  '11  be  my  ain  for  a'  that. 

II. 
Great  love  I  bear  to  all  the  fair, 

Their  humble  slave,  and  a'  that ; 
But  lordly  will,  I  hold  it  still, 

A  mortal  sin  to  thraw  that. 

HI. 

But  there  is  ane  aboon  the  lave, 
Has  wit,  and  sense,  and  a'  that ; 

A  bonnie  lass,  I  like  her  best. 
And  wha  a  crime  dare  ca'  that  ? 
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HOW  LANG  /  ND  DREARY  IS  THE  NIGHT. 

I. 

How  lang  and  dreary  is  the  night, 

When  I  am  frae  my  deirie ! 
I  sleepless  lie  frae  e'en  to  morn, 

Tho'  I  were  ne'er  sae  weary. 
I  sleepless  I'e  frae  e'en  to  morn, 

Tho'  I  were  ne'er  sae  weary. 
II. 
When  I  think  on  the  happy  days 

I  spent  wi'  you,  my  dearie, 
i.  .d  now  what  lands  betwe  .1  us  lie. 

How  can  I  be  but  eerie  1 
And  now  what  lands  between  us  lie, 

How  can  I  be  but  eerie  ! 
III. 
How  slow  ye  move,  ye  heavy  hours. 

As  ye  were  wae  and  weary ! 
It  was  na  sae  ye  glinted  by 

When  I  was  wi'  my  dearie. 
It  was  na  sae  ye  glinted  by 

When  I  was  wi'  my  dearie. 

MUSING   ON   THE   ROARING   OCEAN. 


Musing  on  the  roaring  ocean, 
Which  divides  my  love  and  me ; 

Wearying  Heaven  in  warm  devotion. 
For  his  weal  where'er  he  be. 


II. 
Hope  and  fear's  alternate  billow 

Yielding,  late  to  Nature's  law, 
Whisp'ring  spirits  round  my  pillow 

Talk  of  him  that 's  far  awa. 

MI. 

Ye  whom  sorrow  never  wounded. 
Ye  who  never  shed  a  tear. 

Care-untroubled,  joy-surrounded, 
Gaudy  day  to  you  is  dear. 

IV. 

Gentle  night,  do  thou  befriend  me 
Downy  sleep,  the  curtain  draw  ; 

Spirits  kind,  again  attend  me. 
Talk  of  him  that's  far  awa  1 
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r.l.ITlIE  WAS  SHE. 
ciioRrs. 
r.LiTHE,  blithe,  and  merry  was  shf. 

Blithe  was  she  but  and  b<!n  : 
Blithe  by  the  banks  of  Em, 
And  blithe  in  C.lcnturit  glen. 


•  I 


By  Auchtertyre  grows  the  aik, 

On  Yarrow  banks  the  birken  shaw  ; 

l?ut  Pheniie  was  a  bonnier  lass 
Than  braes  o'  Yanow  ever  saw. 


n. 


Her  looks  were  like  a  flov/r  in  May, 
Her  smile  was  like  a  simmer  morn ; 

She  tripjjtd  by  the  l)ai ':s  of  Em, 
As  light  's  a  bird  upon  a  thorn. 


in. 
Her  bonnie  face  it  was  as  meek 

As  ony  lamb  upon  a  lea ; 
The  evening  sun  was  ne'er  sae  sweet, 

As  was  the  blinV  o'  Phemie's  ee. 

IV. 

The  Highland  hills  I  've  wander'd  wide, 

And  o'er  the  Lowlands  1  hae  been ; 
But  Phemie  was  the  blithest  lass 
That  ever  trod  the  dewy  green. 

Blithe,  blithe,  and  merry  was  she. 

Blithe  was  she  but  and  ben ; 
Blithe  by  the  banks  of  Em, 
And  blithe  in  Glenturit  glen. 


TO   DAUNTON   ME. 


The  blude  red  rose  at  Yule  ro"    'law, 

The  simmer  lilies  bloom  in  s       , 

The  frost  may  freeze  the  deepest  sea; 

But  an  auid  man  shall  never  daunton  me. 
To  daunton  me,  and  me  so  young, 
Wi'  his  f?use  heart  and  flatt'ring  tongufi". 
That  is  the  thing  you  ne'er  shall  see  ; 
For  an  auld  man  shall  never  daunton  me. 
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11. 
For  a'  his  moal  and  a'  hit  iiiaut. 
For  a'  his  frt;sh  beef  and  his  saut, 
For  a'  his  gold  and  white  monie, 
An  auld  man  shall  never  daunton  me. 

III. 
His  gear  may  bjy  him  kye  and  yowes, 
His  gear  may  buy  him  glens  ami  knowes  ; 
»iut  me  he  shall  not  buy  nor  fee, 
For  an  auld  man  shall  never  daunton  me. 

IV. 

He  hirples  twa-fauld  as  he  dow, 
Wi'  his  teethless  gab  and  his  auld  beld  pow, 
And  the  rain  dreeps  down  frae  his  red  bleer'd  c'e 
That  auld  man  shall  never  daunton  me. 
To  dauntjn  mc-,  and  me  sae  young, 
Wi'  his  fause  heart  and  flatt'ri'  ,   '.ongue, 
That  is  the  thing  you  ne'er  shall  see ; 
For  an  auld  man  shall  never  daunton  mc. 


m 
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COME   BOAT   ME   O'ER   TO    CHARLIE. 


Come  boat  tne  o'er,  come  row  me  o'er, 

Come  boat  me  o'er  to  Charlie ; 
I  '11  gie  John  Ross  another  bawbee. 
To  boat  me  o'er  to  Charlie. 

We  'II  o'er  tli  •  water  and  o'er  the  sea, 

We  '11  o'er  the  water  to  Charlie  ; 
Come  weal,  come  woe,  we  '11  gather  and  go, 
A. id  live  or  die  wi'  Charlie. 
II. 
I  lo'e  weel  my  Charlie's  name, 

TL^  some  there  be  abhor  him  : 

But  O,  to  see  auld  Nick  gaun  hame, 

And  Charlie's  faes  before  him  ! 

III. 

I  swear  and  vow  by  moon  and  stars. 

And  sun  that  shines  so  early. 
If  I  had  twenty  thousand  lives, 
I  'd  die  as  aft  for  Charlie. 

We  '11  o'er  the  water,  and  o'er  the  sea, 

We  'U  o'er  the  water  to  Charlie ; 
Come  weal,  come  woe,  we  '11  gather  and  go, 
And  live  or  die  wi'  Charlie  • 
3» 
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A   ROSE-BUD   BY   MY   EARLY   WALK. 
I. 

A  ROSE-BUD  by  my  early  walk, 
Adown  a  corn-enclosed  bawk, 
Sae  gently  bent  its  thorny  stalk, 

All  on  a  dewy  morning. 
Ere  twice  the  shades  o'  dawn  are  fled. 
In  a'  its  crimson  glory  spread 
And  drooping  rich  the  dewy  head, 

It  scents  the  early  morning. 

II. 
Within  the  bush,  her  covert  nest 
A  little  linnet  fondly  prest, 
The  dew  sat  chilly  on  her  breast 
Sae  early  in  the  morning. 
She  soon  shall  see  her  tender  brood, 
The  pride,  the  pleasure  o'  the  wood. 
Amang  the  fresh  green  leaves  bedew'd. 
Awake  the  early  morning. 
Ill, 
So  thou,  dear  bird,  young  Jeany  fair ! 
On  trembling  string,  or  vocal  air. 
Shall  sweetly  pay  the  tender  care 

That  tends  thy  early  mornmg. 
So  thou,  sweet  rose-bud,  young  and  gay, 
Shalt  beauteous  blaze  upon  the  day, 
And  bless  the  parent's  evening  ray 

That  watch'd  thy  early  morning. 

RATTLIN",    ROARIN'   WILLIE. 

O  rattlin',  roarin'  Willie, 

O,  he  held  to  the  fair. 
An'  for  to  sell  his  fiddle, 

An'  buy  some  other  ware ; 
But  parting  wi'  his  fiddle, 

The  saut  tear  blin't  his  e'e ; 
And  rattlin',  roarin'  Willie, 

Ye  're  welcome  hame  to  ra-:^  • 

O  Willie,  come  sell  your  fiddle, 
O  sell  your  fiddle  sae  fi"f; ; 

O  Willie,  come  sell  your  tiddie, 
And  buy  a  pint  o'  wine  I 
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If  I  should  sell  my  fiddle, 
The  warl'  would  think  I  was  mad ; 

For  mony  a  rantin'  day 
My  fiddle  and  I  ha'e  had. 

As  I  cam  by  Crochallan, 

I  cannily  keekit  ben — 
Rattlin',  roarin'  Willie 

Was  sitting  at  yon  board  en" ; 
Sitting  at  yon  board  en', 

And  amang  guid  companie , 
Rattlin',  roarin'  Willie, 

Ye  're  welcome  hame  to  me  ! 


BRAVING  ANGRY  WINTER'S  STORMS. 


Where,  braving  angry  winter's  storms. 

The  lofty  Ochels  rise, 
Far  in  their  shade  my  Peggy's  charms 

First  blest  my  wondering  eyes ; 
As  one  who  by  some  savage  stream, 

A  lonely  gem  surveys, 
Astonish'd,  doubly  marks  its  beam, 

With  art's  most  polish'd  blaze. 

II. 

Blest  be  the  wild  sequester'd  shade. 

And  blest  the  day  and  hour, 
Where  Peggy's  charms  I  first  survey'd. 

When  first  I  felt  their  pow'r ! 
The  tyrant  death,  with  grim  controul, 

May  seize  my  fleeting  breath ; 
But  tearing  Peggy  from  my  soul 

Must  be  a  stronger  death. 


F        1 


A 


TIBBIE    DUNBAR. 

I. 

O,  WILT  thou  go  wi'  me, 

Sweet  Tibbie  Dunbar  ? 
O,  wilt  thou  go  wi'  me, 

Sweet  Tibbie  Dunbar  ? 
Wilt  thou  ride  on  a  horse, 

Or  be  drawn  in  a  car, 
Or  walk  by  my  side, 

O  sweet  Tibbie  Dunbar? 
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II. 

I  care  na  thy  daddie, 

His  lands  and  his  money, 
I  care  na  thy  kin, 

Sae  high  and  sae  lordly : 
But  say  thou  wilt  hae  me 

For  better  for  waur— 
And  come  in  thy  coatie, 

Sweet  Tibbie  Dunbar  1 

STREAMS  THAT  GLIDE  IN  ORIENT  PLAINS 

I. 
Streams  that  glide  in  orient  plains, 
Never  bound  by  winter's  chains  ! 
Glowing  here  on  golden  sands, 
There  commix'd  with  foulest  stams 

From  tyranny's  empurpled  bands : 
These,  their  richly-gleaming  waves, 
I  leave  to  tyrants  and  their  slaves  ; 
Give  me  the  stream  that  sweetly  laves 
•       The  banks  by  Castle  Gordon. 


II. 


Spicy  forests,  ever  gay. 
Shading  from  the  burning  ray 

Hapless  wretches  sold  to  toil, 
Or  the  ruthless  native's  way. 

Bent  on  slaughter,  blood,  and  spoil : 
Woods  that  ever  verdant  wave, 
I  leave  the  tyrant  and  the  slave. 
Give  me  the  groves  that  lofty  brave 

The  storms,  by  Castle  Gordon. 


III. 


Wildly  here  without  controul. 
Nature  reigns  and  rules  the  whole ; 

In  that  sober  pensive  mood, 
Dearest  to  the  feeling  soul, 

She  plants  the  forest,  pours  the  flood : 
Life's  poor  day  I  'H  musing  rave, 
And  find  at  night  a  sheltering  cave. 
Where  waters  flow  and  wild  woods  wave, 

By  bonnie  Castle  Gordon. 
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My   JIARRY   WAS   A   GALLANT  GAY. 

I. 
Mv  Harry  was  a  gallant  gay, 

Fu'  stately  strode  he  on  the  plain  j 
But  now  he 's  banish'd  far  away, 

1 11  never  see  him  back  again. 

0  for  him  back  again  ! 
O  for  him  back  again  ! 

1  wad  gi'e  a'  Knockhaspie's  land 

For  Highland  Harry  back  again. 

II. 

When  a"  the  lave  gae  to  their  bed, 
I  wander  dowie  up  the  glen  ; 

I  set  me  down  and  greet  my  fill, 
Aiid  aye  I  wish  him  back  again. 

in. 
O  were  some  villains  hangit  high. 

And  ilka  body  had  their  ain  ! 
Then  I  might  see  the  joyfu'  sight. 

My  Highland  Harry  back  again. 

0  for  him  back  again  ! 
O  for  him  back  again ! 

1  wad  gie  a'  Knockhaspie's  land 

For  Highland  Harry  back  again. 


*  "fl 


THE  TAILOR. 


The  tailor  fell  thro'  the  bed,  thimbles  an'  a , 

The  tailor  fell  thro'  the  bed,  thimbles  an'  a' ; 

The  blankets  were  thin,  and  the  sheets  they  were  sma, 

The  tailor  fell  thro'  the  bed,  thimbles  an'  a'. 


II. 


The  sleepy  bit  lassie,  she  dreaded  nae  ill. 
The  sleepy  bit  lassie,  she  dreaded  nae  ill ; 
The  weather  was  cauld,  and  the  lassie  lay  still, 
She  thought  that  a  tailor  could  do  her  nae  ilL 


III. 


Gie  me  the  groat  again,  canny  young  man  ; 
Gie  mo  the  groat  again,  canny  young  man  ; 
The  day  it  is  short,  and  the  night  it  is  laug, 
The  dearest  siller  that  ever  I  wan  ! 

^3 
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IV. 

There's  somebody  weary  wi'  lying  her  lane ; 
There's  somebody  weary  wi'  lying  her  lane ; 
There's  some  that  are  dowie,  I  trow  wad  oe  fain 
To  see  the  bit  tailor  come  skippm'  again. 

SIMMER'S   A   PLEASANT   TIME. 

I. 

Simmer's  a  p'-asant  time, 

Flow'rs  of  ev'ry  colour ; 
The  water  rins  o'er  the  heugh, 

And  I  long  for  my  true  lover. 

Ay  waukin'  O, 

Waukin'  still  and  wearie : 
Sleep  I  can  get  nane 

For  thinking  on  my  dearie. 

n. 

When  I  sleep  I  dream, 
When  I  wauk  I  'm  eerie ; 

Sleep  I  can  get  nane 

tor  thinking  on  my  dearie. 

III. 
Lanely  night  comes  on, 

A'  the  lave  are  sleepin' ; 
I  think  on  my  bonnie  lad 

And  I  bleer  my  een  with  greetin' 

Ay  waukin'  O, 

Waukin'  still  and  wearie : 
Sleep  I  can  get  nane 

For  thinking  on  my  dearie. 


BEWARE   O'   BONNIE   ANN. 


Ve  gallants  bright,  I  rede  ye  ri^ht, 

Beware  o'  bonnie  Ann  ; 
Her  comely  face  sae  fu'  o'  grace, 

Vour  heart  she  will  trepan. 
Her  ccn  sae  bright,  like  stars  by  night. 

Hnr  skin  is  like  the  swan  : 
Sae  jimply  lac'd  her  genty  waist, 

That  sweetly  ye  might  span. 
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II. 

Youth,  grace,  and  love,  attendant  move. 

Anu  pleasure  leads  the  van  : 
In  a'  their  charms,  and  conquenng  arms. 

They  wait  on  bonnie  Ann. 
The  captive  bands  may  chain  the  hands. 

But  love  enslaves  the  man  ; 
Ye  gallants  braw,  I  rede  you  a', 

Beware  c'  bonnie  Ann  ! 


WHEN   ROSY   MAY   COMES   IN   WI'   FLOWERS. 


When  rosy  May  comes  in  wi'  flowers, 
To  deck  her  gay,  green-spreading  bowers. 
Then  busy,  busy  are  hi<?  hours  — 

The  gard'ner  wi'  his  paidle 
The  crystal  waters  gently  fa'  j 
The  merry  birds  are  lovers  a'  j 
The  scented  breezes  round  him  blaw— 

The  gard'ner  wi'  his  yjaidle. 

II. 

When  purple  morning  starts  the  hare 

To  steal  upon  her  early  fare. 

Then  thro'  the  dews  he  maun  repair— 

The  gard'..er  wi'  his  paidle. 
When  day,  expiring  in  the  west. 
The  ourtain  draws  of  Nature's  rest, 
He  flies  to  her  arms  he  lo'es  the  best— 

The  gard'ner  wi'  his  paidle. 


%\ 


iW 


•em 


.LOOMING   NELLY. 


On  a  bank  of  flowers,  in  a      nmer  day, 

For  summer  lightly  drest, 
The  youthful  blooming  Nelly  lay, 

With  love  and  sleep  opprest ; 
When  Willie,  ward'ring  thro'  the  wood, 

Who  for  her  f.iVQur  oft  had  sued, 
He  gaz'd,  he  wish'd,  he  fear'd,  he  blush'i 

And  trembled  where  he  stood. 
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It. 

Her  closed  eyes,  like  weapons  sheath'd, 

Were  seal'd  in  soft  repose ; 
Her  lip,  still  as  she  fragrant  breath'd, 

It  richer  dy'd  the  rose. 
The  springing  lilies  sweetly  prest, 

Wild — wanton,  kiss'd  her  rival  breast ; 
He  gaz'd,  he  wish'd,  he  fear'd,  he  blush'd— 

His  bosom  ill  at  rest. 
III. 
Her  robes,  light  waving  in  the  breeze, 

Her  tender  limbs  embrace  ! 
Her  lovely  form,  her  native  ease. 

All  harmony  and  grace  ! 
Tumultuous  tides  his  pulses  roll, 

A  faltering,  ardent  kiss  he  stole  ; 
He  gaz'd,  he  wish'd,  he  fear'd,  he  blush'd, 

And  sigh'd  his  very  soul. 

IV. 

As  flies  the  partridge  from  the  brake, 

On  fear-inspired  wings, 
So  Nelly,  starting,  half-awake, 

Away  affrighted  springs : 
But  Willie  foUow'd— as  he  should. 

He  overtook  her  in  the  wood  ; 
He  vow'd,  he  pray'd,  he  found  the  maid 

Forgiving  all  and  good. 

THE  DAY  RETURNS. 

I. 

The  day  returns,  my  bo-^om  bums, 

The  blissful  day  we         did  meet, 
Tho'  winter  wild  in  tei  ,cst  toil'd, 

Ne'er  summer-sun  was  half  sae  swjeu 
Than  a'  the  pride  that  loads  the  tide, 

And  crosses  o'er  the  sultry  line  ; 
Than  kingly  robes,  than  crowns  and  globes. 

Heaven  gave  me  more— it  made  thee  mine  I 

II. 
While  day  and  night  can  bring  delight, 

Or  nature  aught  of  pleasure  give. 
While  joys  above  my  mind  can  move, 
For  thee,  and  thee  alone,  I  live  1 
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When  that  grim  foe  of  life  below 
Comes  in  between  to  make  us  part, 

The  iron  hand  that  breaks  our  band 
It  breaks  my  bliss— it  breaks  my  heart. 

MY   LOVE   SHE'S   BUT   A   LASSIE   YET. 

I. 
My  love  she 's  but  a  lassie  yet, 

My  love  she 's  but  a  lassie  yet ; 
We'll  let  her  stand  a  year  or  twa, 
She  '11  no  be  half  sae  saucy  yet 
I  rue  the  day  I  sought  her,  O, 

I  rue  the  day  I  sought  her,  O ; 
Wha  gets  her  need  na  say  she's  wood, 
But  he  may  s  ly  he 's  bought  her,  O  ! 
u. 
Come,  draw  a  drap  o'  the  best  o't  yet. 

Come,  draw  a  drap  o'  the  best  o  t  yet ; 
Gae  seek  for  pleasure  where  ye  will, 

But  here  1  never  miss'd  it  yet. 
We  're  a'  dry  wi'  drinking  o  't,  ^ 

We  're  a'  dry  wi'  drinking  o  't, 
The  minister  kiss'd  the  fiddler's  wife,^ 
An'  could  na  preach  for  thmkm'  o  t 

JAMIE,   COME   TRY   ME. 

CHORUS. 

Jamie,  come  try  me 

Jamie,  come  try  me. 

If  thou  would  win  my  love, 

Jamie,  come  try  me. 

I. 

If  thou  should  ask  my  love, 

Could  I  deny  thee? 
If  thou  would  win  my  love, 
Jamie,  come  try  me, 
II. 
If  thou  should  kiss  me,  love, 

Wha  could  espy  thee  ? 
If  thou  wad  be  my  love, 
Jamie,  come  try  me. 

Jamie,  come  try  me, 
Jamie,  come  try  me ; 
If  thou  would  v/in  my  love, 
Jamie,  come  try  me. 
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MY  BONNIE  MARY. 


Go  fetch  to  me  a  pint  o'  wine, 

An'  fill  it  in  a  silver  tassie ; 
That  I  may  drink,  before  I  go, 

A  service  to  my  bonnie  lassie ; 
The  boat  rocks  at  the  pier  o'  Leith  ; 

Fu'  loud  the  wind  blaws  frae  the  ferry  ; 
The  ship  rides  by  the  Berwick-law, 

And  I  maun  leave  my  bonnie  Mary. 

II. 

The  trumpets  sound,  the  banners  fly, 

The  glittering  spears  are  ranked  ready  ; 
The  shouts  o'  war  are  heard  afar. 

The  battle  closes  thick  and  bloody  ! 
But  it 's  not  the  roar  o'  sea  or  shore 

Wad  make  me  langer  wish  to  tarry  ; 
Nor  shout  o'  war  that 's  heard  afar— 

It 's  leaving  thee,  my  bonnie  Mary. 


THE   LAZY   MIST. 


The  lazy  mist  hangs  from  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
Concealing  the  course  of  the  dark  winding  nil ; 
How  languid  the  scenes,  late  so  sprightly,  appear ! 
As  autumn  to  winter  resigns  the  pale  year. 
The  forests  are  leafless,  the  meadows  are  brown, 
And  all  the  gay  foppery  of  summer  is  flown : 
Apart  let  me  wander,  apart  let  me  muse, 
How  quick  time  is  flying,  how  keen  fate  pursues ! 

11. 

liow  long  I  have  liv'd-but  how  much  liy'd  in  vain ! 
How  little  of  life's  scanty  span  may  remam ! 
What  aspects  old  Time,  in  his  progress,  has  worn  ! 
What  ties  cruel  fate  in  my  bosom  has  torn  ! 
How  foolish,  or  worse,  till  our  summit  is  gain  d ! 
And  downward,  how  weaken'd,  how  darken'd,  how  pam  d ! 
This  life 's  not  worth  having  with  all  it  can  give— 
For  something  beyond  it  poor  man  sure  must  hve. 
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THE   CAPTAIN'S   LADY. 

CHORDS. 

O  MOUNT  and  go, 

Mount  and  make  you  ready  ; 
O  mount  and  go, 

And  be  the  Captain's  Lady. 


When  the  drums  do  beat, 

And  the  cannons  rattle. 
Thou  shall  sit  in  state, 

And  see  thy  love  in  battle. 

li. 

When  the  vanquish'd  foe 
Sues  for  peace  and  quiet, 

To  the  shades  we  '11  go, 
And  in  love  enjoy  it. 

O  mount  and  go, 

Mount  and  make  you  ready  ; 
O  mount  and  go. 

And  be  the  Captain's  Lady. 


WEE   WILLIE   GRAY. 


m 
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Wee  Willie  Gray,  and  his  leather  wallet ; 

Peel  a  willow-wand  to  be  him  boots  and  jacket : 

The  rose  upon  the  brier  will  be  him  trouse  and  doub  et, 

The  rose  upon  the  brier  will  be  him  trouse  and  doublet 


m 


II. 


Wee  Willie  Gray,  and  his  leather  wallet ; 
Twice  a  lily  flower  will  be  him  sark  and  cravat : 
Feathers  of  a  flee  wad  feather  up  his  bonnet, 
Feathers  of  a  flee  wad  feather  up  his  bonnet. 


O   GUID   ALE   COMES. 

CHORUS. 

O  GUID  ale  comes,  and  guid  ale  goes, 
Guid  ale  gars  me  sell  my  hose, 
Sell  my  hose,  and  pawn  my  shoon, 
Guid  ale  keeps  my  heart  aboon. 
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I  had  sax  owsen  in  a  pleugh, 

They  drew  a'  weel  eneugh, 
I  sell'd  them  a'  just  ane  by  ane ; 

Guid  ale  keeps  my  heart  aboon. 

II. 
Guid  ale  bauds  me  bare  and  busy, 

Gars  me  moop  wi'  tho  servant  hizzie. 
Stand  i'  the  stool  when  i  hae  done, 
',uid  ale  keeps  my  heart  aboon. 

0  guid  ale  comes,  and  guid  ale  goes, 
Guid  ale  gars  me  sell  my  hose, 

Sell  my  hose,  and  pawn  my  shoon, 
Guid  ale  keeps  my  heart  aboon. 

O'  A'  THE  AIRTS  THE  WIND  CAN   BLAW 

I. 
O'  a'  the  airts  the  wind  can  blaw, 

I  dearly  like  the  west, 
For  there  the  bonnie  lassie  lives. 

The  lassie  I  lo'e  best : 
There  wild-woods  grow,  and  rjvers  row. 

And  mony  a  hill  between  ; 
But  day  and  night  my  fancy's  flight 
Is  ever  wi'  my  Jean. 
II. 
I  see  her  in  the  dewy  flowers, 

I  see  her  sweet  and  fair  : 
I  hear  her  in  the  tunefu'  birds, 

1  hear  her  rharm  the  air  : 

There's  not  a  bonnie  flower  that  spnngs 

By  fountain,  shaw,  or  green. 
There 's  not  a  bonnie  bird  that  smgs, 
But  minds  me  o'  my  Jean. 
III. 
Upon  the  banks  o'  flowing  Clyde 

The  lasses  busk  them  braw  ; 
But  when  their  best  they  hae  put  on, 

My  Jeannie  dings  them  a' : 
In  hamely  weeds  she  far  exceeds 

The  fairest  o'  the  town  ; 
Baith  sage  and  gay  confess  it  sae, 
Tho'  drest  in  russet  gown. 
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vr. 

The  gamesome  lamb,  that  sucks  its  dam, 

Mair  harmless  canna  be  ; 
She  has  nae  faut  (if  sic  ye  ca'l), 

Except  her  love  for  me  ; 
The  sparkling  dew,  o'  clearest  hue, 

U  like  her  shining  een  : 
In  shape  and  air  nane  can  compare 

Wi'  my  sweet  lovely  Jean. 

V. 

O  blaw  ye  westlin'  winds,  blaw  saft 

Amang  the  leafy  trees, 
Wi'  balmy  gale,  frae  hill  and  dale 

Biing  hamt:  the  la'en  bt-es  ; 
And  bring  '"-e  lassie  u.-:k  to  mc 

That 's  aye  sae  neat  and  clean  ; 
Ae  smile  o'  her  wad  bani:>h  care, 

Sae  charming  is  my  Jean. 


VI. 


1- 


What  sighs  and  vows  amang  th 

Hae  passed  at  ween  us  twa  ! 
How  fond  to  meet,  how  wae  to  part, 

Thai  night  she  gaed  awa ! 
The  powers  aboon  can  only  ken, 

To  whom  the  heart  is  seen. 
That  nane  can  be  sae  dear  to  me 

As  my  sweet  lovely  Jean  ! 


knowes 


WHISTLE   O'ER   THE   LAVE   O'T. 
I. 
First  when  Maggy  was  my  care. 
Heaven,  I  thought,  was  m  her  air ; 
Now  we're  married— spier  nae  mair— 

Whistle  o'er  the  lave  o  't.— 
Meg  was  meek,  and  Meg  was  mild, 
Bonnie  Meg  was  Nature's  child ; 
Wiser  men  than  me 's  beguil'd— 
Whistle  o'er  the  lave  o  t 

n. 
How  we  live,  my  Meg  and  me, 
How  we  love,  and  how  we  'gree, 
I  care  na  by  how  few  may  see ; 

Whistle  o'er  the  lave  o't.— 
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Wha  I  wi  !i  were  maggots'  meat, 
Dish'd  up  in  her  winding  sheet, 
I  could  write — but  Meg  maun  see  "t— 
Whistle  o'er  the  lave  o't. 


O,  CAN   YE   F.ABOUR   LEA, 


O,  can  ;    labour  lea,  jroung  man. 

An'  can  ye  labour  lea ; 
Gae  back  the  gate  ye  cam'  again, 

Ye'se  never  scorn  me. 

II. 

I  feed  a  man  at  Martinmas, 

Wi'  airl-pennies  three ; 
An'  a'  the  fau't  I  fan'  wi'  him. 

He  couldna  labour  lea. 

III. 
The  stibble  rig  is  easy  plough'd. 

The  fallow  land  is  free ; 
But  wha  wad  keep  the  handless  coof, 

'i  hat  couldna  labour  lea  ? 


THE   RUINED   FARMER. 

The  sun  he  is  sunk  in  the  west. 
All  creatures  retired  to  rest, 
While  here  I  sit  all  sore  bes^t 

With  sorrow,  grief,  and  woe; 
And  it 's  O,  fickle  Fortune,  O  ! 

The  prosperous  man  is  asleep, 

Nor  hears  how  the  whirlwinds  sweep ; 

But  misery  and  I  must  watch 

The  surly  tempest  blow : 
And  it's  O,  fickle  Fortune,  O  I 

There  lies  the  dear  partner  of  my  breast, 
Her  cares  for  a  moment  at  rest  : 
Must  I  see  thee,  my  youthful  pride, 
Thus  brought  so  very  low  ! 
And  it 's  O,  fickle  Fortune,  O ! 
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There  lie  my  sweet  babies  in  her  trms, 
No  anxious  fear  their  Uttle  heart  alarms ; 
But  for  their  sake  my  heart  doth  acha^ 

With  many  a  bitter  throe : 
And  it 's  O,  ficlcle  Fortune,  O  t 

'  once  was  by  Fortime  carest, 
1  once  could  relieve  the  distrest : 
NoW|  life's  yoot  support  hardly  eam'di 

My  fate  wul  scarce  bestow : 
And  it's  O,  fickle  Fortune,  O I 

No  comfort,  no  comfort  I  have  I 
How  welcome  to  mc  were  the  grave  I 
But  then  my  wife  and  children  dear, 

0  whither  would  they  go  ? 
And  it 's  O,  fickle  Fortune,  O  i 

O  whither,  O  whither  shall  I  turn  I 
All  friendless,  forsaken,  forlorn  ! 
For  in  this  world  Rest  or  Peace 

1  never  more  shall  know  I 
And  it 's  O,  fickle  Fortvne,  O I 

THE    BANKS   OF   DEE. 

I. 
To  thee,  lov'd  Dee,  thy  gladsome  piains, 

Where  Ute  wi'  careless  thought  I  rang'd. 
Though  prest  wi'  care,  and  sunk  in  woe. 

To  thee,  I  bring  a  heart  unchang'd. 

II. 
I  love  thee,  Dee,  thy  banks  and  braes, 

The'  there  Remembrance  wake  the  tear; 
For  there  he  rov'd  that  brake  my  heart. 

Yet  to  that  heart  still  fondly  dear. 


ri 
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O,   WERE   I   ON   PARNASSUS'   HILL. 


O,  WERF.  I  on  Parnassus'  hill  t 
Or  had  of  Helicon  my  fill ; 
That  I  might  catch  poetic  skill 

To  sing  how  dear  I  love  thee. 
But  Nith  maun  be  my  muse's  well, 
My  muse  mrun  be  thy  bonnie  sel' ; 
On  Corsino     I II  glow'r  and  spell, 

And  WI    '    ow  dear  I  love  thee. 
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n. 

Then  come,  sweet  muse,  inspire  my  lay  I 
For  a'  the  lee-lang  simmer's  day 
I  cou'dna  sing,  I  cou'dna  say, 

How  much,  how  dear,  I  love  thee. 
I  see  thee  dancing  o'er  the  green, 
Thy  waist  sae  jimp,  thy  limbs  sae  clean, 
Thy  tempting  lips,  thy  roguish  een — 

By  heaven  and  earth,  I  love  thee ! 

III. 

By  night,  by  day,  afield,  at  hame, 

The  thoughts  o'  thee  my  breast  inflame ; 

And  aye  I  muse  and  sing  thy  name — 

I  only  live  to  love  thee. 
Tho'  I  were  doom'd  to  wander  on 
Beyond  the  sea,  beyond  the  sun, 
Till  my  last  weary  sand  was  run ; 

Till  then— and  then,  I  'd  love  thee. 


O  WERE  MY   LOVE  YON  LILAC  FAIR. 


O  WERE  my  love  yon  lilac  fair, 
VVi'  purple  blossoms  to  the  spring ; 

And  I  a  bird  to  shelter  there, 
When  wearied  on  my  little  wing. 

II. 

How  I  wad  mourn,  when  it  was  torn. 
By  autumn  wild,  and  winter  rude ! 

But  I  wad  sing,  on  wanton  wing, 

When  youthfu'  May  its  bloom  renew'd 

III. 

O  gin  my  love  were  yon  red  rose, 
That  grows  upon  the  castle  wa', 

And  I  mysel'  a  drap  o'  dew. 
Into  her  bonnie  breast  to  fa' ! 


IV. 

O !  there  beyond  expression  blest, 
1  'd  feast  on  beauty  a'  the  night ; 

Seal'd  on  her  silk-saft  faulds  to  rest, 
Till  fley'd  awa'  by  Phoebus'  light » 
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THERE'S   A  YOUTH   IN   THIS   CITY. 


:iH 


There  's  a  youth  in  this  city, 

It  were  a  great  pity 
That  he  frae  our  lasses  shou'd  wander  awa' ; 

For  he 's  bonnie  an'  braw, 

Weel  favour'd  witha', 
And  his  hair  has  a  natural  buckle  an'  a'. 

His  coat  is  the  hue 

Of  his  bonnet  sae  blue : 
His  fecket  is  white  as  the  new  driven  snaw ; 

His  hose  they  are  blae, 

And  his  shoon  like  the  slae, 
And  his  clear  siller  buckles  they  dazzle  us  a'. 

II. 

For  beauty  and  fortune 

The  laddie 's  been  courtin'  j 
Weel-featured,  weel-tocher'd,  weel-mounted,  and  brawj 

But  chiefly  the  siller, 

That  gars  him  gang  till  her, 
The  pennie's  the  jewel  that  beautifies  a'. 

There 's  Meg  wi'  the  mailen 

That  fain  wad  a  haen  him ; 
And  Susie,  whose  daddy  was  laird  o'  the  ha' ; 

There 's  lang-tocher'd  Nancy 

Maist  fetters  his  fancy — 
But  the  laddie's  dear  sel'  he  lo'es  dearest  of  a'. 


MY   HEART'S   IN   THE   HIGHLANDS. 

I. 

My  heart's  in  the  Highlands,  my  heart  is  not  here; 
My  heart 's  in  the  Highlands  a  chasing  the  deer ; 
Chasing  the  wild  deer,  and  following  the  roe — 
My  heart 's  in  the  Highlands  wherever  I  go. 
Farewell  to  the  Highlands,  farewell  to  the  North, 
The  birth-place  of  valour,  the  country  of  worth ; 
Wherever  I  wander,  wherever  I  rove. 
The  hills  of  the  Highlands  for  ever  I  love. 

II. 
Farewell  to  the  mountains  high  cover'd  with  snow ; 
Farewell  to  the  straths  and  green  valleys  below ; 
Farewell  to  the  forests  and  wild  hanging  woods ; 
Farewell  to  the  torrents  and  loud-pouring  floods. 
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My  heart 's  in  the  Highlands,  my  heart  is  not  here, 
My  heart 's  in  the  Highlands  a  chasing  the  deer ; 
Chasing  the  wild  deer,  and  following  the  roe — 
My  heart 's  in  the  Highlands,  wherever  I  go. 

JOHN   ANDERSON,    MY   JO. 


John  Anderson,  my  jo,  John, 

When  we  were  first  acquent ; 
Your  locks  were  like  the  raven, 

Your  bonnie  brow  was  brent ; 
But  now  your  brow  is  held,  John, 

Your  locks  are  like  the  snaw ; 
But  blessings  on  your  frosty  pow, 

John  Anderson,  my  jo. 

II. 
John  Anderson,  my  jo,  John, 

V/e  clamb  the  hill  thegither ; 
And  mony  a  canty  day,  John, 

We  've  had  wi'  ane  anither : 
Now  we  maun  totter  down,  John, 

But  hand  in  hand  we  'U  go ; 
And  sleep  thegither  at  the  foot, 

John  Anderson,  my  jo. 


AULD    ROB   MORRIS. 


There's  auld  Rob  Morris  that  wons  in  yon  glen. 
He 's  the  king  o'  guid  fellows  and  wale  of  auld  men ; 
He  has  gowd  in  his  coffers,  he  has  owsen  and  kine, 
And  ae  bonnie  lassie,  his  darling  and  mine. 


II. 


She 's  fresh  as  the  morning,  the  fairest  in  May ; 
She 's  sweet  as  the  ev'ning  amang  the  new  hay ; 
As  blythe  and  as  artless  as  lambs  on  the  lea, 
And  dear  to  my  heart  as  the  light  to  my  e'e. 


III. 


But  oh  !  she 's  an  heiress,— auld  Robin 's  a  laird. 
And  my  daddie  has  nought  but  a  cot-house  and  yard  ; 
A  wooer  like  me  maunna  hope  to  come  speed ; 
The  wounds  I  must  hide  that  will  soon  be  my  dead. 
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IV, 

The  day  conies  to  it  j,  but  delight  brings  me  nana ; 
The  night  comes  to  me,  but  my  rest  it  is  gane : 
I  wander  my  lane  like  a  night-troubl'd  ghaist, 
And  I  sigh  as  my  heart  it  wad  burst  in  my  breast. 

V. 

0  had  she  but  been  of  a  lower  degree, 

1  then  might  hae  hop'd  she  'd  hae  smil'd  upon  me ! 
O,  how  past  descriving  had  then  been  my  bliss, 

As  now  my  distraction  no  words  can  express ! 


, 


BROSE  AND   BUTTER. 


O  GiE  my  love  brose,  brose, 
Gie  my  love  brose  and  butter ; 

For  nane  in  Carrick  or  Kyle 
Can  please  a  lassie  better. 


II. 


The  lav'rock  lo'es  the  grass, 
The  muirhen  lo'es  the  heather ; 

But  gie  me  a  braw  moonlight. 
And  me  and  my  love  together. 


i 

11 


O  MERRY  HAE  I  BEEN  TEETHIN'  A  HECKLE 

I. 

O  MERRY  hae  I  been  teethin'  a  heckle, 

And  meriy  hae  I  been  shapin'  a  spoon ; 
And  merry  hae  I  been  cloutin'  a  kettle, 

And  kissin'  my  Katie  when  a'  was  done. 
O  a'  the  lang  day  I  ca'  at  my  hammer. 

An'  a'  the  lang  day  I  whistle  and  sing, 
A'  the  lang  night  I  cuddle  my  kimmer, 

An'  a'  t*^    lang  night  am  as  happy 's  a  king. 

II. 
Bitter  in  dool  I  lickit  my  winnins, 

O'  marrying  Bess,  to  gi'e  her  a  slave : 
Blest  be  the  hour  she  cool'd  in  her  linnens. 

And  blythe  be  the  bird  that  sings  on  her  grave ! 
Come  to  my  arms,  my  Katie,  my  Katie, 

An'  come  to  my  arms  and  kiss  me  again ! 
Drunken  or  sober,  here 's  to  thee,  Katie ! 

And  blest  be  the  day  I  did  it  ag^n. 
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THE    BRAES   O'   BALLOCHMYLE. 


The  Catrine  woods  were  yellow  seen, 

The  flowers  decay'd  on  Catrine  lea, 
Nae  la\''rock  sang  on  hillock  green, 

But  Nature  sicken'd  on  the  e'e. 
Thro'  faded  groves  Maria  sang, 

Hersel'  in  beauty's  bloom  the  while, 
And  ay  the  wild-wood  echoes  rang, 

Fareweel  the  Braes  o*  Ballochmyle ! 

II. 
Low  in  your  wintry  beds,  ye  flowers, 

Again  ye  11  flourish  fresh  and  fair  ; 
Ye  birdies  dumb,  in  with'ring  bowers, 

Again  ye  '11  charm  the  vocal  air. 
But  here,  alas !  for  me  nae  roair 

Shall  b'-die  charm,  or  floweret  smile; 
Fareweel  the  bonnie  banks  of  Ayr, 

Fareweel,  fareweel,  sweet  Ballochmyle  I 


EVAN   BANKS. 


Slow  spreads  the  gloom  my  soul  desires, 
The  sun  from  India's  shore  retires  : 
To  Evan  banks  with  temp'rate  ray. 
Home  of  my  youth,  he  leads  the  day. 


II. 


Oh !  banks  to  me  for  ever  dear  ! 
Oh  !  stream  whose  murmurs  still  I  hear  I 
All,  all  my  hopes  of  bliss  reside 
Where  Evan  mingles  with  the  Clyde. 


III. 


And  she,  in  simple  beauty  drest, 
Whose  image  lives  within  my  b;east ! 
Who,  trembling,  heard  my  parting  sigh, 
And  long  pursued  me  with  her  eye ; 


IV. 


Does  she,  with  heart  unchang'd  as  mine, 
Oft  in  the  vocal  bowers  recline  ? 
Or,  vf'^ere  yon  grot  o'erhangs  the  tide, 
Muse  while  the  Evan  seeks  the  Clyde  ? 
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▼. 


Ye  lofty  banks  that  Evan  bound  I 
^e  lavish  woods  that  wave  around, 
And  o'er  the  stream  your  shadows  throw, 
Which  sweetly  winds  so  far  below ; 


VI. 


What  secret  charm  to  mem'ry  brings 
All  that  on  Evan's  border  springs ! 
Sweet  banks !  ye  bloom  by  Mary's  side : 
Blest  stream  1  she  views  thee  haste  to  Clyde. 


m 


VII. 


Can  all  the  wealth  of  India's  coast 
Atone  for  years  in  absence  lost ! 
Return,  ye  moments  of  delight  j 
With  richer  treasures  bless  my  sight  I 


VIII. 


Swift  from  this  desert  let  me  part, 
And  fly  to  meet  a  kindred  heart ! 
Nor  more  may  aught  my  steps  divide 
From  that  dear  stream  which  flows  to  Clyde 


EPPIE  ADAIR. 


An'  O  !  ray  Eppie, 
My  j'  iiy  Eppie  ! 

Wha  I  be  happy 

Wi      ^^;ie  Adair? 
By  love,  and  by  beauty, 
By  law  and  by  duty, 
I  swear  to  be  true  to 

My  Eppie  Adair  1 

II. 

An'  O  !  my  Eppie 
My  jewel,  my  Eppie ! 
Wha  wadna  be  happy 

Wi'  Eppie  Adair? 
A'  pleasure  exile  me, 
Dishonour  defile  me, 
If  e'er  I  beguile  thee, 

My  Eppie  Adair ! 
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YOUNG  JOCKEY. 

I. 
Young  Jockey  was  vhe  blythest  lad 

In  a'  our  town  or  here  awa : 
Fu'  blythe  he  whistled  at  the  gaud, 

Fu'  lightly  danced  he  in  the  ha'. 
He  roos'd  my  een,  sae  bonnie  blue,  ^ 

He  roos'd  my  waist  sae  genty  sma', 
And  aye  my  heart  came  to  my  mou' 

When  ne'er  a  body  heard  or  saw 

II. 
My  Jockey  toils  upon  the  plain, 

Thro'  wind  and  weet,  thro'  frost  and  snaw ; 
And  o'er  the  lea  I  leuk  fu'  fain, 

When  Jockey's  owsen  hameward  ca'. 
An'  aye  the  night  comes  round  again. 

When  in  his  arms  he  tak's  me  a'. 
An'  aye  he  vows  he  '11  be  my  ain, 

As  lang  's  he  has  a  breath  to  draw. 

O.  WILLIE   BREW'D   A   PECK   O'   MAUT. 


O,  Willie  brew'd  a  peck  o'  maut, 
And  Rob  and  Allan  cam'  to  see ; 

Three  blither  hearts,  that  lee-lang  night, 
\e  wad  na  find  in  Christendie. 

CHORUS. 

We  are  na  fou,  we  're  nae  that  fou. 
But  just  a  drappie  in  our  e'e ; 

'Ihe  cock  may  craw,  the  day  may  daw, 
And  aye  we  'U  taste  the  barley  bree. 

II. 
Here  are  we  met,  three  merry  boys, 

Three  merry  boys,  I  trow,  are  we ; 
And  mony  a  night  we  've  merry  been. 

And  mony  mae  we  hope  to  be ! 

IIL 

It  is  the  moon — \  ken  her  horn. 
That's  bhnkin  in  the  lift  sae  hie; 

She  shines  sae  b'  ight  to  wyle  us  hame. 
But,  by  my  sooth,  she  '11  wait  a  wee  I 
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IV. 

Wlia  first  shall  rise  to  gang  awa', 
A  cuckold,  coward  loon  is  he ! 
Wha  last  beside  his  chair  shall  fa', 
He  is  the  king  amang  us  three  : 

We  are  na  fou,  we  're  nae  that  fou, 

But  just  a  drappie  in  our  e'e ; 
The  cock  may  craw,  the  day  may  daw, 
And  aye  we  '11  taste  the  barley  bree. 

HAPPY   FRIENDSHIP. 


Here  around  the  ingle  bleezing, 
Wha  sae  happy  and  sae  free ; 

Tho'  the  northern  wind  blaws  freezing, 
Frien'ship  warms  baith  you  and  me. 

CHORUS. 

Happy  we  are  a'  thegither, 

Happy  we  '11  be  yin  an'  a'. 
Time  shall  see  us  a'  the  blyther 
Ere  we  rise  to  gang  awa'. 
II. 
See  the  miser  o'er  his  treasure 

Gloating  wi'  a  greedy  e'e ! 
Can  he  feel  the  glow  o'  pleasure 
That  around  us  here  we  see  ? 
III. 
Can  the  peer,  in  silk  and  ermine, 

Ca'  his  conscience  half  his  own  j 
His  claes  are  spun  an'  edged  wi'  vermin, 
Tho'  he  Stan'  afore  a  throne ! 

IV. 

Thus  then  let  us  a'  be  tassing 
Aff  our  stoups  o'  gen'rous  flame ; 

An',  while  roun'  the  board  't  is  passing, 
Raise  a  sang  in  frien's         name. 

V. 

Frien'ship  mak's  us  a'  mair  happy, 

Frien'ship  gi'es  us  a'  delight ; 
Frien'ship  consecrates  the  drappie, 
Frien'ship  brings  us  here  to-night 
Happy  we  've  been  a'  thegither, 
Happy  we  've  been  yin  an'  a', 
Time  shall  find  us  a'  the  blyther 
When  we  rise  to  gang  awa'. 
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THE  BATTLE   OF   KILLIECRANKIE. 


VVhare  hae  ye  been  sae  braw,  lad? 

Where  hae  ye  been  sae  brankie,  O  ? 
O,  whare  hae  ye  been  sae  braw,  lad  ? 

Cam'  ye  by  Killiecrankie,  O  ? 
An'  ye  had  been  whare  I  hae  been, 

Ye  wad  na  been  so  cantie,  O ; 
An'  ye  had  seen  what  I  hae  seen. 

On  the  braes  of  Killiecrankie,  O. 

II. 

I  fought  at  land,  I  fought  at  sea ; 

At  hame  I  fought  my  auntie,  O  j 
But  I  met  the  devil  an'  Dundee, 

On  the  braes  o'  Killiecrankie,  O. 
The  bauld  Pitcur  fell  in  a  furr, 

An'  Clavers  got  a  clankie,  O  ; 
Or  I  had  fed  an  Athole  gled, 

On  the  braes  o'  Killiecrankie,  O. 


THE    BLUE-EYED    LASS. 


I  GAED  a  wae^u'  gate  yestreen, 

A  gate,  I  fear,  I  dearly  rue  ; 
I  gat  my  death  frae  twa  sweet  een, 

Twa  lovely  een  o'  bonnie  blue. 
'T  was  not  her  golden  ringlets  bright : 

Her  lips,  like  roses,  wet  wi'  dew. 
Her  heaving  bosom,  lily-white — 

It  was  her  een  sae  bonnie  blue. 

II. 

She  talk'd,  she  smil'd,  my  heart  she  wyl'd ; 

She  charm 'd  my  soul— I  wist  na  how  ; 
And  ay  the  stound,  the  deadly  wound, 

Came  frae  her  een  sae  bonnie  blue. 
But  spare  to  speak,  and  spare  to  speed  j 

She  '11  aiblins  listen  to  my  vow : 
Should  she  refuse,  I  '11  lay  my  dead 

To  her  twa  een  sae  bonnie  blue. 
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THE   BANKS  OF   NITH. 

I. 

The  Thames  flows  proudly  to  the  sea, 

Where  royal  cities  stately  stand ; 
But  sweeter  flows  the  Nith,  to  me, 

Where  Cummins  ance  had  high  command  : 
When  shall  I  see  that  honour'd  land, 

That  winding  stream  I  lev  so  dear  ! 
Must  wayward  fortune's  adverse  hand 

For  ever,  ever  keep  me  here  ? 

I'. 

How  lovely,  Nith,  thy  fruitful  vales, 

Where  spreading  hawthorns  gaily  bloom  I 
How  sweetly  wind  thy  sloping  dales, 

Where  lambkins  wanton  thro'  the  broom  ! 
Tho'  wandering,  now,  must  be  my  doom. 

Far  from  thy  bonnie  banks  and  braes. 
May  there  my  latest  hours  consume, 

Amang  the  friends  of  early  days  I 


TAM   GLEN. 
1. 

Mv  heart  is  a-breaking,  dear  Tittie  I 
Some  counsel  unto  me  come  len*, 

To  anger  them  a'  is  a  pity. 

But  what  will  I  do  wi'  Tam  Glen  ? 

II. 

I  'm  thinking,  wi'  sic  a  braw  fallow, 
In  poortith  I  might  mak  a  fen' ! 

What  care  I  in  riches  to  wallow, 
If  I  mauna  marry  Tam  Glen  ? 

III. 

There 's  Lowrie  the  laird  o'  Drumeller, 

"  Guid  day  to  you,  brute !"  he  comes  ben : 

He  brags  and  he  blaws  o'  his  siller, 
But  when  will  he  dance  like  Tam  Glen  ? 

IV. 

My  minnie  does  constantly  deave  me, 
And  bids  me  beware  o'  young  men  ; 

They  flatter,  she  says,  to  deceive  me, 
But  wha  can  think  sae  o'  Tam  Glen  ? 
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V. 

My  daddie  says,  gin  I  'U  forsake  him, 
He  '11  gi'e  me  guid  hunder  marks  ten  : 

But,  if  it 's  ordain'd  I  maun  take  him, 
O  wha  will  I  get  but  Tarn  Glen? 

VI. 

Yestreen  at  the  Valentines'  dealing, 
My  heart  to  my  mou'  gied  a  sten  ; 

For  thrice  I  drew  ane  without  failing, 
And  thrice  it  was  written — Tam  (ilen. 

VII, 

The  last  Halloween  I  lay  waukin* 
My  droukit  sark -sleeve,  as  ye  ken  ; 

His  likeness  cam'  up  the  house  staukin'. 
And  the  very  grey  breeks  o'  Tam  Glen ! 

VIII. 

Come  counsel,  dear  Tittie  !  don't  tarry— 
I  '11  gi'e  you  my  bonnie  black  hen, 

Gif  ye  will  advise  me  to  marry 
The  lad  I  lo'c  dearly,  Tam  Glen. 


FRAE  THE   FRIENDS  AND  LAND   I   LOVE. 

I. 

Frae  the  friends  and  land  I  love, 

Driv'n  by  fortune's  felly  spite, 
Frae  my  best  belov'd  I  rove, 

Never  mair  to  taste  delight ; 
Never  mair  maun  hope  to  find 

Ease  frao  toil,  relief  frae  care  : 
When  remembrance  wracks  the  mind. 

Pleasures  but  unveil  despair. 

ti. 

Brightest  climes  shall  mirk  appear, 

Desert  ilka  blooming  shore. 
Till  the  fates,  nae  mair  severe, 

Friendship,  love,  and  peace  restore ; 
Till  Revenge,  wi'  laurell'd  head, 

Bring  our  banish'd  hame  again  ; 
And  ilka  loyal  bonnie  lad 

Cross  the  seas  and  win  his  ain. 
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SWEET   CLOSES  THE   EVENING. 


Sweet  closes  the  evening  on  Craisie-burn-wood, 

And  blithely  awaukcns  the  morrow  ; 
But  the  pride  of  the  spring  in  the  Craigie-burn-wood 

Can  yield  to  me  nothing  but  sorrow. 


CHORUS. 


Beyond  thee,  dearie,  beyond  thee,  dearie, 
And  Oh  !  to  l>c  lying  beyond  thee  ; 

O  sweetly,  soundly,  weel  may  he  sleep 
That's  laid  in  the  bed  beyond  thee  I 


II. 


I  see  the  spreading  leaves  and  flowers, 
I  hear  the  wild  birds  singing  ; 

But  pleasure  tl.ey  hae  nane  for  me, 
While  care  my  heart  is  wringing. 


Ill 


I  canna  tell,  I  maunna  tell, 
I  darena  for  your  anger ; 

But  secret  love  will  break  my  heart, 
If  I  conceal  it  langer. 


IV. 


I  see  thee  gracefu',  straight,  and  tall, 
I  see  thee  sweet  and  Bonnie  ; 

But  oh,  what  will  .Tiy  torments  be. 
If  thou  refuse  thy  Jcl      ie  I 


V. 

To  see  thee  in  anither's  arms, 

In  love  to  lie  and  languish, 
T  wad  be  my  dead,  that  will  be  seen, 

My  heart  wad  burst  wi'  anguish. 

VI. 

But,  Jeanie,  say  thou  wilt  be  mine. 

Say,  thou  lo'es  nane  before  me ; 
And  a'  my  days  o'  life  to  come 

I  '11  gratefully  adore  thee. 

Beyond  thee,  dearie,  beyond  thee,  dearie, 
And  O,  to  be  lying  beyond  thee  ; 

O  sweetly,  soundly,  weel  may  he  sleep 
Th.it  's  laid  in  the  bed  beyond  thee ! 
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CRAIGIE-BURN   WOOD. 

ANarHtR   VIRSiON. 

I. 
Sweet  fa's  the  eve  on  Craigie-bum, 

And  blithe  awa'.r'-s  the  morrow  ; 
Kut  a'  the  pride  o'  sp.=ng's  return 

Can  yield  me  nocht  but  sorrow. 
II. 
I  see  the  flowers  and  spreading  trees, 

I  hear  the  wild  birds  singing ; 
But  what  a  weary  wight  can  please, 

And  care  his  bosom  wringing  ? 
III. 
Fain,  fain  would  1  r:  v  griefs  impart. 

Yet  darena  for  you:  anger; 
But  secret  love  will  break  my  heart, 

If  I  conceal  it  langcr. 

IV. 

If  thou  refuse  to  pity  me, 

If  thou  shalt  love  anither. 
When  yon  green  leaves  fade  frae  the  tree, 

Around  my  grave  they  '11  wither. 

COME    REDE    ME,    DAME. 
I. 
Come  rede  me,  dame,  come  tell  me,  dame, 

And  nane  can  tell  mair  truly, 
What  colour  maun  the  man  be  of. 
To  love  a  woman  duly. 
II. 
The  carlin  clew  baith  up  and  down, 

And  leugh  and  answer'd  ready, 
I  learn'd  a  sang  in  Annandale, 
A  dark  man  for  my  lady. 
III. 
But  for  a  country  quean  like  thee. 

Young  lass,  I  tell  thee  fairly. 
That  wi'  the  white  I  've  made  a  shift, 
And  btown  will  do  fu'  rarely. 

IV. 

There 's  mickle  love  in  raven  locks. 

The  flaxen  ne'er  grows  youden, 
There 's  kiss  and  hause  me  in  the  brown, 

And  glory  in  the  gowden. 
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COCK   UP   YOUR   BEAVER. 


When  first  my  brave  Johnnie  lad 

Came  to  this  town, 
He  had  a  blue  bonnet 

That  wanted  the  crown  ; 
Hut  now  he  has  gotten 

A  hat  and  a  feather, — 
Hey,  brave  Johnnie  lad, 

Cock  up  your  beaver ! 

II. 

Cock  up  your  beaver, 

And  cock  it  fu'  sprush. 
We  '11  over  the  border 

And  gi'e  them  a  brush  ; 
There 's  somebody  there 

We  '11  teach  better  behaviour — 
Hey,  brave  Johnnie  lad. 

Cock  up  your  beaver  ! 


15 
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MY   TOCHER'S   THE   JEWEL. 


O  MEiKLE  thinks  my  luve  o'  my  beauty, 

And  meikle  thinks  my  luve  o'  my  kin  ; 
But  little  thinks  my  luve  I  ken  brawlie 

My  tocher 's  the  jewel  has  charms  for  him. 
It 's  a'  for  the  a[)ple  he  '11  nourish  the  tree ; 

It 's  a'  for  the  hiney  he  '11  cherish  the  bee ; 
My  laddie's  sae  meikle  in  luve  wi'  the  siller 

He  canna  hae  luve  to  spare  for  me. 


II. 

Your  proffer  o'  luve 's  an  airl-penny, 

My  tocher 's  the  bargain  ye  wad  buy ; 
But  an  ye  be  crafty,  I  am  cunnin, 

Sae  ye  wl'  aiiilhci  joui  fortune  maun  try. 
Ye  're  like  to  the  timmer  o'  yon  rotten  wood. 

Ye  're  like  to  the  bark  o'  yon  rotten  tree, 
Ye 'II  slip  frae  mo  like  a  knotless  thread, 

And  ye  '11  crack  your  credit  wi'  mair  nor  nie. 
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GUIDWIFE   COUNT   THE   LAWIN. 

I. 
Gane  is  the  day,  and  mirk's  the  night, 
But  we'll  ne'er  stray  for  fau't  o'  light, 
For  ale  and  brandy 's  stars  and  moon, 
And  blude-red  wine 's  the  rising  sun. 
Then  guidwife  count  the  lawin, 

The  lawin,  the  lawin ; 
Then  guidwife  count  the  lawin, 
And  bring  a  coggie  mair  I 

n. 
There's  wealth  and  ease  for  gentlemen, 
And  semple-folk  maun  fecht  and  fen' ; 
But  here  we  're  a'  in  ae  accord, 
For  ilka  man  that 's  drunk 's  a  lord. 

III. 
My  coggie  is  a  haly  pool, 
Tbat  heals  the  wounds  o'  care  and  dool , 
And  pleasure  is  a  wanton  trout. 
An'  ye  drink  but  deep  ye  'U  find  him  out 
Then  guidwife  count  the  lawin, 

The  lawin,  the  lawin  ; 
Then  guidwife  count  the  lawin. 
And  bring  a  coggie  mair ! 

THERE'LL  NEVER  BE  PEACE  TILL  JAMIE 
COMES  HAME. 


By  yon  castle  wa',  at  the  close  of  the  day, 
I  heard  a  man  sing,  tho'  his  head  it  was  grey ; 
And  as  he  was  singing,  the  tears  fast  doon  came. 
There  '11  never  be  peace  till  Jamie  comes  hame. 

n. 
The  Church  is  in  ruins,  the  State  is  in  jars ; 
Delusions,  oppressions,  and  murderous  wars  ; 
We  darena  weel  say 't,  tho'  we  ken  wha  's  to  blame- 
There  '11  never  be  peace  till  Jamie  comes  hame ! 

III. 
Mv  seven  braw  sons  for  Jamie  drew  sword, 
A.nf!  now  I  greet  round  their  green  beds  in  the  yerd. 
It  biak'  the  sweet  heart  of  my  faithfu'  auld  dame- 
There  '11  n.;ver  be  peace  till  Jamie  comes  hame. 
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IV. 


Now  life  is  a  burden  that  bows  me  down, 
Sin'  I  tint  my  bairns,  and  he  tint  his  crown ; 
But  till  my  last  moments  my  words  are  the  same- 
There  '11  never  be  peace  till  Jamie  comes  hame  I 


THE   BONNIE   LAD  THAT'S   FAR   AWA'. 


O  HOW  can  I  be  blythe  and  glad, 
Or  how  can  I  gang  brisk  and  braw, 

Wlien  the  bonnie  lad  that  I  lo'e  best 
Is  o'er  the  hills  and  far  awa  ? 

When  the  bonnie  lad  that  I  lo'e  best 
Is  o'er  the  hills  and  far  awa  ? 

II. 
It 's  no  the  frosty  winter  wind, 

It 's  no  the  driving  drift  and  snaw ; 
But  aye  the  tear  comes  in  my  e'e, 

To  think  on  him  that 's  far  awa. 
But  aye  the  tear  comes  in  my  e'e, 

To  think  on  him  that 's  far  awa. 

HI. 

My  father  pat  me  frae  his  door, 
My  friends  they  hae  disown'd  me  a', 

Bui  I  hae  ane  will  tak'  my  part. 
The  bonnie  lad  that 's  far  awa. 

But  I  hae  ane  will  tak'  my  part,— 
The  bonnie  lad  that 's  far  awa. 

IV. 

A  pair  o'  gloves  he  bought  for  me, 
And  silken  snoods  he  gae  me  twa  j 

And  I  will  wear  them  for  his  sake. 
The  bonnie  lad  that 's  far  awa. 

And  I  will  wear  them  for  his  sake,—  ' 
The  bonnie  lad  that 's  far  awa. 


O  weary  winter  soon  will  pass, 

And  spring  will  deed  the  birken-shaw ; 
And  my  young  babie  will  be  bom. 

And  he  '11  ^  hame  that 's  far  awa. 
And  my  young  babie  will  be  bom, 

And  he  '11  be  hame  that 's  far  awa. 
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I   DO  CONFESS  THOU   ART  SAE  FAIR. 

I. 
I  DO  confess  thou  art  sae  fair, 

I  wad  been  o'er  the  lugs  in  luve, 
Had  I  na  found  the  slightest  prayer 

That  lips  could  speak  thy  heart  could  n.uve. 
I  do  confess  thee  sweet,  but  find 

Thou  art  sae  thriftless  o'  thy  sweets, 
Thv  favours  are  the  silly  wind, 

That  kisses  ilka  thing  it  meets. 


II. 


See  yonder  rose-bud,  rich  m  dew, 

Ar-mg  its  native  briers  sae  coy : 
How  sune  it  tines  its  scent  and  hue  ^ 

When  pu'd  and  worn  a  common  toy  1 
Sic  fate,  ere  lang,  shall  thee  brtide 

Tho'  thou  may  gaily  bloom  awhile, 
Yet  sune  thou  shalt  be  ^rown  aside 

Like  ony  common  weed  and  vile. 

YON   WILD    MOSSY   MOUNTAINS. 

YON  wild  mossy  mountains  L  ^^^'^.^f.;^^^^^ 

That  nurse  in  their  bo-mj^^^^^^^^^^  Sfher  to  feed, 

Where  the  8TO"s«^'f  "^/^SI  flnrk  as  he    .       ^n  his  reed. 

And  the  shepherd  \«";,%t^.f°otey^hro'th^ 
Where  the  grouse  lead  their  coveys  tnr  ^.^  ^^^^ 

And  the  shepherd  tents  his  flock  as  ne  pipe 

in. 

For  there,  wi'  "^V  J^^f  ^  ^^/,,^SeTwif  ho^;  o'  love. 
While  o'er  us,  unheeded,  flee  the  swui  """' 

""F^there,  ii'  -Y 'f^-V  *=  ^.'^jAXs  o'  love. 
While  o'er  us,  unheeded,  flee  the  swm  noux 
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IV. 

She  is  not  the  fairest,  ahho'  she  is  fair ; 

O'  nice  education,  but  sma'  is  her  share  ; 

Her  parentage  humble  as  humble  can  be  ; 

But  I  lo'e  the  dear  lassie  because  she  lo'ts  me. 
Her  parentage  humble  as  humble  can  be. 
But  I  lo'e  the  dear  lassie,  because  she  lo'es  me. 


To  beauty  what  man  but  maun  yield  him  a  prize. 
In  her  armour  of  glances,  and  blu'^V.^':  and  sighs? 
And  when  wit  and  refinement  hj.  h'd  her  darts, 

They  dazzle  our  een  as  they  flee  learts. 

And  when  wit  and  refinement  h      ^.oiish'd  her  darts. 

They  dazzle  our  een  as  they  flee  tc  our  hearts. 

VI. 

But  kindness,  sweet  kindness,  in  the  fond  sparkling  e'e, 

Has  lustre  outshining  the  diamond  to  me  ; 

And  the  heart-beating  love,  as  I  'm  clasp'd  in  her  arms, 

O,  these  are  my  lassie's  all-conquering  charms ! 

And  the  heart-beating  love,  as  I  'm  clasp'd  in  her  arms, 
O,  these  are  my  lassie's  all-conquering  charms ! 


»'•• 
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IT   IS   NA,   JEAN,   THY    BONNlIi:   FACE. 


It  is  na,  Jean,  thy  bonnie  face. 

Nor  shape,  that  I  admire, 
Altho'  thy  beauty  and  thy  grace 

Might  weel  awake  desire. 
Something,  in  ilka  part  o'  thee, 

To  praise,  to  love,  I  finu 
But,  dear  as  is  thy  form  to  me. 

Still  dearer  is  thy  mind. 

II. 

Nae  mair  ungen'rous  wish  I  hae, 

Nor  stronger  in  m  -  breast. 
Than  if  I  canna  mak'  thee  sae. 

At  least  to  see  thee  blest. 
Content  am  I,  if  >>eaven  shall  give 

But  happiness  to  thee : 
And,  as  wi'  thee  I'd  wish  to  live, 

For  thee  I'd  bear  to  die, 
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O  SAW   Vli   MY    DEARIK. 
1. 
O  SAW  ye  my  dearie,  my  Eppje  M'Nab? 
O  saw  ye  my  deane,  my  EpP»\f^3f„t°^e  laird. 
She 's  down  in  the  Y^^.^^^/^^^^^^^^^    Rab. 
She  winna  come  hame  ^''^f  p^^"  jf  ^'Nab ! 
O  come  thy  ways  to  me,  my  Epp e  Mr. 
O  come  thy  ways  to  me,  my  Epp  e  M  is 
Whate'er  thou  hast  dpne,  be  it  ate.  ^^       ^ 
Thou's  welcome  again  to  thy  am  jock 

What  says  she,  "»y  ^^"\7has  thee  forgot, 
She  lets  thee  to  wit,  *at  she  h^s  u^      ^  |^b. 
And  for  ever  disowns  thee,  her  am  jo 

WHA  IS  THAT  AT  MY   BOWER-DOOR? 

1. 

WHA  is  that  at  my  bower  door? 

O,  wha  is  it  but  Findlay  ? 
Thek  gae  yere  gate,  ye'se  nae  be  he.-e  !- 

Indfed.  maun  I  quo'  Findlay. 
What  mak' ye  sae  like  a  thief? 

O  come  and  see,  quo'  F  "dlay , 
Before  the  mom  ye 'U  work  mischiel- 
Indeed  wiU  I,  quo'  Findlay. 

H. 

Gif  I  rise  and  let  you  in?— 
Let  me  in,  quo'  Findlay ; 
Ye '11  keep  me  waukm  wi  your  dm 

Indeed  Willi,  quo' Findlay. 
In  my  bower  if  ye  should  stay? 

Let  me  stay,  quo"  Findlay; 
1  fear  yc'U  bide  till  break  o  day— 
Indeed  will  T,  quo'  Findlay. 
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III. 


Here  this  night  if  ye  remain  ;— 

I  '11  remain,  quo'  Findlay. 
I  dread  ye  '11  ken  the  gate  again  ;— 

Indeed  will  I,  quo'  Findlay. 
What  may  pass  within  this  bower, — 

Let  it  pass,  quo'  Findlay. 
Ye  maun  conceal  till  your  last  hour ! — 

Indeed  will  I,  quo'  Findlay. 

WHAT   CAN   A  YOUNG   LASSIE   DO? 


What  can  a  young  lassie,  what  shall  a  young  lassie 
What  can  a  young  lassie  do  wi'  an  auld  man  ? 

Bad  luck  on  th"  pennie  that  tempted  my  minnie 
To  sell  her  poor  Jenny  for  siller  an'  Ian'  \ 
Bad  luck  on  the  pennie,  &c 


II. 
He 's  always  compleenin'  frae  momin'  to  e'enin', 
He  hosts  and  he  hirples  the  weary  day  lang ; 
He 's  doyl't  and  he  s  dozin',  his  bluid  it  is  frozen, 
O,  dreary 's  the  night  wi'  a  crazy  auld  man  ! 
He 's  doyl't  and  he 's  dozin',  &c. 

III. 

He  hums  and  he  hankers,  he  frets  and  he  cankers, 
I  never  can  please  him,  do  a'  that  I  can ; 

He 's  peevish  and  jealous  of  a'  the  young  fellows  : 
O,  dool  on  the  day  I  met  wi'  an  auld  man ! 
He 's  peevish  and  jealous^  &c. 

IV. 

My  auld  auntie  Katie  upon  me  tak's  pity, 
I  '11  do  my  endeavour  to  follow  her  plan  ! 

I  '11  cross  him,  and  wrack  him,  until  I  heartbreak  him, 
And  then  his  auld  brass  will  buy  me  a  new  pan. 
I  '11  cross  him,  and  wrack  him,  &c. 


I 
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THE  BONNIE  WEE  THING. 


Bonnie  wee  thing,  cannie  wee  thing. 
Lovely  wee  thing,  wert  thou  mine, 

I  wad  vear  thee  in  my  bosom, 
Lest  my  jewel  I  should  tine. 
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Wishfully  I  look  and  languUh 

In  that  bonnie  face  o  thine  , 
And  my  heart  it  stounds  wV  an«u,sh. 

Lest  my  ^vee  thing  be  namiac. 

n. 
Wit.  and  grace,  and  love,  and  beauty. 

In  ae  constellation  shme; 
To  adore  thee  is  my  duty, 

Goddess  o'  this  soul  o  mine  _ 
Bonnie  wee  thing,  cannie  ^^  thm& 
Lovely  wee  thing,  wert  thou  mme, 
I  wad  wear  thee  in  my  bosom, 
^st  my  jewel  I  should  tme! 

THE  TITHER    MORN- 


The  tither  morn, 
Wheu  I  forlorn, 
Aneath  an  aik  sat  moanmg, 
I  did  na  trow 
I'd  see  my  Jo, 
Beside  me,  gain  the  gloaming. 
But  he  sae  trig 
Lap  o'er  the  rig. 
And  dawtingly  did  cheer  me, 
When  I,  what  reck, 
Did  least  expec' 
To  see  my  lad  sae  near  me. 

11. 

His  bonnet  he, 

And  I,  1  wat, 
Wi'  fainness  grat, 
While  in  his  grips  he  pr.^ssd  me. 

Deil  tak'  the  war ! 

I  late  and  air 
Haewish'd  since  Jock  departed, 

But  now  as  glad 
I  'm  wi'  my  lad 
As  short  syne  broken-heartefl. 
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III. 

Fu'  aft  at  e'en 

Wi'  dancing  keen, 
When  a'  were  blythe  and  merry, 

I  car'd  na  by, 

bae  sad  was  I 
In  absence  o'  my  dearie. 

But,  praise  be  blest, 

My  mind 's  at  rest, 
I  'm  happy  wi'  my  Johnny ; 

At  kirk  and  fair, 

I  'se  ay  be  there, 
And  be  as  canty 's  ony. 


AE   FOND   KISS. 


Ae  fond  kiss,  and  then  we  sever ; 
Ae  fareweel,  and  then,  for  ever  ! 
Deep  in  heart-wrung  tears  I  '11  pledge  thee 
Warring  sighs  and  groans  I  '11  wage  thee. 
Who  shall  say  that  fortune  grieves  him, 
While  the  star  of  hope  she  leaves  him  ? 
Me,  nae  cheerfu'  twinkle  lights  me : 
Dark  despair  around  benights  me. 

n. 

I  '11  ne'er  blame  my  partial  fancy, 
Naething  could  resist  my  Nancy ; 
But  to  see  her  was  to  love  her ; 
Love  but  her,  and  love  for  ever. — 
Had  we  never  loVd  sae  kindly. 
Had  we  never  lov'd  sae  blindly, 
Never  met — or  never  parted, 
We  had  ne'er  been  broken-hearted. 

ill. 
Fare  thee  weel,  thou  first  and  fairest ! 
Fare  thee  weel,  thou  best  and  dearest  I 
Thine  be  ilka  joy  and  treasure, 
Peace,  enjoyment,  love,  and  pleasure » 
Ae  fond  kiss,  and  then  we  sever  ; 
Ae  fareweel,  alas !  for  ever ! 
Deep  in  heart-wrung  tears  I  '11  pledge  thee, 
Warring  sighs  and  groans  I  '11  wage  thee  1 
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LOVELY  DAVIES. 


L  I 


O  HOW  shall  1,  unskilfu',  try 

Than  aught 'hey.'ver  give  us. 
The  charms  o  loveiy  w-* 

Each  eye  it  cheers,  when  she  appears, 

Frae  charming,  loveiy  i^« 

III. 

t:i     cr„;iP  's  a  eift,  frae  'boon  the  lift, 
"ThaTmal's  us  mair  than  princes: 
Alceptredhand,aking'scomu.and, 

"of  conquering,  lovely  Davies. 

IV. 

My  muse  to  dream  of  such  a  theme. 
Hct  teeble  poWrs  surrender 

The  eaele's  gaze  alone  surveys 
^'Thesun's'meridian  splendour : 

I  wad  in  vain  essay  thr  stmin 
The  deed  too  danng  bmve  is 

I'll  drap  the  ly^^' *"^, "^Sa%S 
The  charms  o- lovely  Davi«». 
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THE   WEARV    FUND   O'   TOW. 


1  nouGHT  my  wife  a  stane  o'  lint 

As  gude  as  e'er  did  grow ; 
And  a'  that  she  has  made  o'  that 

Is  ae  puir  pund  o'  tow. 

CHORUS. 

The  weary  pund,  the  weary  pund, 
The  weary  pund  o'  tow  ; 

1  think  my  wife  will  end  her  life 
Before  she  spin  her  tow. 

II. 

There  sat  a  bottle  in  a  bole, 

Beyont  the  ingle  low, 
And  aye  she  took  the  tither  souk, 

To  drouk  the  stourie  tow. 

III. 
Quoth  I,  for  shame,  ye  dirty  dame, 

Gae  spin  your  tap  o'  tow  ! 
She  took  the  rock,  and  wi'  a  knock 

She  brak'  it  o'er  my  pow. 

nr. 

At  last  her  feet— 1  sang  to  see 't— 
Gaed  foremost  o'er  the  knowe ; 
And  or  I  wad  anither  jad, 
I  '11  wallop  in  a  tow. 
The  weary  pund,  the  weary  pund, 

The  weary  pund  o'  tow  ! 
I  think  my  wife  will  end  her  life 
Before  she  spin  her  tow. 


I   HAE   A   WIFE   O'    MY   AIN. 


I  HAE  a  wife  o'  my  ain — 

I  '11  partake  wi'  naebody ; 
1  '11  tak'  cuckold  frae  nane, 

I  '11  gi'e  cuckold  to  naebody. 
1  hae  a  penny  to  spend. 

There— thanks  to  naebody ; 
I  hae  naething  to  lend— 

I  'U  borrow  frae  naebody. 
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1  am  naeboUy's  lord- 
I '11  be  slavo  to  nar  bo 

1  hae  a  euid  braid  sworo, 
1  -11  UV  dunts  frae  naebo 


^^^^ )dy, 

1  'U  be  merry  and  free, 

I  -U  be  sad  for  naebody  , 
If  ,iael)ody  rare  for  rne, 

I  11  care  for  naebody. 

O,   FOR  ANE-AND-TWENTV,  TAMl 

CHORUS. 

AN'  O.  for  «ne-»"^^;,l"S-twe^^     Tamt 
And  hey,  sweet  ane-ana  iwemy, 

rinearnmykmarattlm'jing 
An'  1  saw  ane-and-twenty,  Tarn. 

I. 

Thev  snool  me  sair,  and  haud  me  down, 

"^I'nd  gar  me  look  ^^^^^^2:^  ro.W^ 
But  three  short  years  ^»"  J^^^^"    Xam. 
And  then  comes  ane-and-twemy, 

II. 

A  gleib  o'  Ian',  a  claut  o'  g^r 
^as  left  me  by  my  auntie  Tarn  , 

At  kith  or  kin  1  need  na  spie^ 
An'  1  saw  ane-and-twenty.  Tarn. 

111. 

They'll  hae  me  wed  a  wealthy  coof, 
^'^l"  I'myser  ^^^^^^:X^y  loof- 
^^iLtf^rantfnStwty.Tam. 
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MY  COLI.IER  LADDIE. 

i. 
O  wHARE  live  ye,  my  bonnie  lass  f 

An'  tell  me  wliat  they  ca'  ye  ? 
My  name,  she  says,  is  Mistress  Jean, 

And  I  follow  the  Collier  I^ddUr. 
My  name,  she  says,  is  Mistress  Jca.i, 

And  I  follow  the  Collier  Laddi.-. 

II. 

O  see  you  not  yon  hills  and  dales, 
The  sun  shines  on  sae  brawlie  ! 

They  a'  are  mine,  and  they  shall  be  thine. 
Gin  ye  '11  leave  your  Collier  laddie. 

They  a'  are  mine,  and  they  shall  he  thine. 
Gin  ye  '11  leave  your  Collier  I-iddie. 

III. 
And  ye  shall  gang  in  gay  attire, 

Weel  buskit  up  sae  gaudy  ! 
And  ane  to  wait  at  every  hand, 

Gin  ye  '11  leave  your  Collier  l^addie. 
And  ane  to  wait  at  every  hand. 

Gin  ye  '11  leave  your  Collier  1  addie. 

IV. 

I  ho'  ye  had  a'  the  sun  shines  on, 
And  the  earth  conceals  sae  lowly  ; 

I  wad  turn  my  back  on  you  and  it  a', 
And  embrace  my  Collier  Kiddie.  ^ 

I  wad  turn  my  back  on  you  and  it  a', 
And  embrace  my  Collier  1  .addie. 


I  can  win  my  five  pennies  a  day. 
And  spen'  'I  at  niglit  fu'  brawlie ; 

And  mak'  my  bed  in  the  Collier's  neuk, 
And  lie  down  wi'  my  Collier  Laddie. 

And  mak'  my  bed  in  the  Collier's  neuk, 
And  lie  down  wi'  my  Collier  Laddie. 

VI. 

Luve  for  luve  is  the  bargain  for  me, 

Tho'  the  wee  cot-house  should  baud  me  ; 

And  the  warld  before  me  to  win  my  bread, 
And  fair  fa'  my  Collier  laddie. 

And  the  warld  before  me  to  win  my  bread, 
And  fair  fa'  my  Collier  Laddie. 
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III. 
On  lofty  aiks  the  cushats  wail, 
And  echo  cons  the  doolfu'  tale ; 
The  lintwhites  in  the  hazel  braes, 
Delighted,  rival  ither's  lays : 
The  craik  amang  the  clover  hay, 
The  paitrick  whirrin'  o'er  the  ley, 
The  swallow  jinkin'  round  my  shicl, 
Amust:  me  at  my  spinning  wheel. 

IV. 

VVi'  sma'  to  sell,  and  less  to  buy, 
Aboon  distress,  below  envy, 
O  wha  wad  leave  this  hamblt-  state, 
For  a'  the  pride  of  a'  the  great  ? 
Amid  their  flaring,  idle  toys, 
Amid  their  cumbrous,  dinsome  joys, 
Can  they  the  peace  and  pleasure  feel 
Of  Bessy  at  her  spinning-wheel  ? 

O   LUVE  WILL  VENTURli  IN. 
I. 
O  LUVE  will  venture  in 

Where  it  daurna  weel  be  seen ; 
O  luve  will  venture  in 

Where  wisdom  aince  has  been  ; 
But  I  will  down  yon  river  rove, 

Amang  the  wood  sae  green  — 
And  a'  to  pu'  a  posit 

To  my  ain  dear  May. 

II. 
The  primrose  1  will  pu', 

The  firstling  of  the  year; 
And  I  will  pu'  the  pink, 

The  emblem  o'  my  dear ! 
For  she 's  the  pink  o'  womankind, 

And  blooms  without  a  peer — 
And  a'  to  be  a  posic 

To  my  ain  dear  May. 

in. 
I  'il  pu'  the  budding  rose, 

When  Phcebus  peeps  in  view. 
For  it 's  like  a  baumy  kiss 
O'  her  sweet,  bonnie  mou'  j 
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The  hyacinth 's  for  constanqr, 

Wi'  its  unchanging  blu*— 
And  a'  to  be  a  posie 

To  my  ain  dear  May. 

IV. 

The  lily  it  is  pure, 

And  the  lily  it  is  fair, 
And  in  her  lovely  bosom 

1 11  place  the  lily  there ; 
The  daisy  'b  for  simplicity, 

And  unaffected  air — 
And  a*  to  be  a  posie 

To  my  un  dear  May. 

V. 

The  hawthorn  I  will  pu', 

Wi'  its  locks  o'  siller  gray, 
Where,  like  an  aged  man, 

It  stands  at  break  of  day. 
But  the  songster's  nest  within  the  bush 

I  winna  tak'  away— 
And  a'  to  be  a  posie 

To  my  ain  dear  May. 

VI. 

The  woodbine  I  will  pu'. 

When  the  ev'ning  star  is  near. 
And  the  diamond  draps  o'  dew 

Shall  be  her  een  sae  clear ; 
The  violet 's  for  modesty, 

Which  weel  she  fa's  to  wear— 
And  a'  to  be  a  posie 

To  my  ain  dear  May. 

VII. 

1 11  tie  the  posie  round, 

Wi'  the  silken  band  of  love, 
And  I  '11  place  it  in  her  breast. 

And  I  '11  swear,  by  a'  above. 
That  to  my  latest  draught  o'  life 

The  band  shall  ne'er  remo.'C — 
And  this  will  be  a  posie 

To  my  ain  dear  May. 
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COUNTRIE  LASSIE. 


In  simmer,  when  the  hay  was  mawn, 

And  corn  wav'd  green  in  ilka  field, 
While  claver  blooms  white  o'er  the  lea, 

And  roses  blaw  in  ilka  bield ; 
Blithe  Bessie  in  the  milking  shiel, 

Says— 1 11  be  wed,  come  o  't  what  will ; 
Out  spak'  a  dame  in  wrinkled  eild — 

C  giiid  advisement  comes  nae  ilL 

li- 
lt 's  ye  hae  wooers  mony  ane. 

And,  lassie,  ye  're  but  young,  ye  ken  • 
Then  wait  a  wee,  and  cannie  wale, 

A  routhie  but,  a  routhie  ben : 
There 's  Johnnie  o'  the  Buskie-glen, 

Fu'  is  his  barn,  fu'  is  his  byre  ; 
Tak'  this  frae  me,  my  bonnie  hen, 

It's  plenty  beets  the  luver's  Are. 

III. 
For  Johnnie  o'  the  Buskie-glen, 

I  dinna  care  a  single  flie  ; 
He  lo'es  sae  weel  his  craps  and  kye, 

He  has  nae  luve  to  spare  for  me : 
But  blithe 's  the  blink  o'  Robie's  e'e, 

And  weel  I  wat  he  lo'es  me  dear : 
Ae  blink  o'  him  I  wad  nae  gie 

For  Buskie-glen  and  a'  his  gear. 

IV. 

O  thoughtless  lassie,  life 's  a  faught ; 

Ti\e  canniest  gate,  the  strife  is  sair : 
But  ay  fit'  han't  is  fechtin  best. 

An  hungry  care 's  an  unco  care : 
But  some  will  spend,  and  some  will  spare. 

An'  wilfu'  folk  maun  hae  their  will ; 
Syne  as  ye  brew,  my  maiden  fair, 

Keep  mind  that  ye  maun  drink  the  yiU. 

V. 

O,  gear  will  buy  me  rigs  o'  land, 

And  gear  will  buy  me  sheep  and  kye  * 

But  the  tender  heart  o'  leesome  luve, 
The  gowd  and  siller  canna  buy ; 
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We  may  be  poor — Robie  and  1, 
Light  is  the  burden  luve  lay«  on ; 

Content  and  luve  bring  peace  and  joy— 
What  nudr  hae  queens  upon  a  throne  ? 


FAIR   ELIZA. 

I. 

Turn  again,  thou  fair  Eliza, 

Ae  kind  blink  before  we  part, 
Rue  on  thy  despairing  lover ! 

Canst  thou  break  his  faithfu'  heait? 
Turn  again,  thou  fair  Eliza ; 

If  to  love  thy  heart  denies, 
For  pity  hide  the  cruel  sentence 

Under  friendship's  kind  disguise ! 

II. 
Thee,  dear  maid,  hae  I  offended? 

The  offence  is  loving  thee : 
Canst  thou  wreck  his  peace  for  ever 

Wha  for  thine  wad  gladly  die  i 
While  the  life  beats  in  my  bosom, 

Thou  shalt  mix  in  ilka  throe ; 
Turn  again,  thou  lovely  maiden, 

Ae  sweet  smile  on  me  bestow. 

in. 
Not  the  bee  upon  the  blossom, 

In  the  pride  o'  sunny  noon ; 
Not  the  little  sporting  fairy. 

All  beneath  the  simmer  moon ; 
Not  the  poet,  in  the  moment 

Fancy  lightens  in  his  e'e,  ' 
Kens  the  pleasure,  feels  the  rapture, 

That  thy  presence  gi'es  to  me. 

YE  JACOBITES   BY   NAME. 
I. 
Ye  Jacobites  by  name,  give  an  ear,  give  an  ear; 
Ye  Jacobites  by  name,  give  an  ear ; 
Yc  Jacobites  by  name. 

Your  fautes  I  will  proclaim, 
Your  doctrines  I  maun  blame- 
You  shall  hear. 
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II. 

What  is  right,  and  what  is  wrang,  by  the  law,  by  the  law  7 
What  is  right,  and  what  is  wrang,  by  the  law  > 
What  is  right,  and  what  is  wrang? 
A  short  sword,  and  a  long, 
A  weak  arm,  and  a  Strang 
For  to  draw. 

III. 
What  makes  heroic  strife,  fam'd  afar,  fam'd  afar  ? 
What  makes  heroic  strife,  fam'd  afar? 
What  makes  heroic  strife  ? 
To  whet  th'  assassin's  knife, 
Or  hunt  a  parent's  life 
Wi*  bluidie  war. 
nr. 
Then  let  your  schemes  alone,  in  the  State,  in  the  State ; 
Then  let  your  schemes  alone  in  the  State ; 
Then  let  your  schemes  alone. 
Adore  ;  he  rising  sun, 
'i    i       ve  a  man  undone 
Xi     IS  fate. 


iHE   BANKS   OF   DOON 

FIRST  VERSION. 

Sweet  are  the  banks — the  banks  o'  Doon. 

The  spreading  flowers  are  fair. 
And  everything  is  blythe  and  glad, 

But  I  am  fu'  o'  care. 
Thou  '11  break  my  neart,  thou  bonnie  bird 

That  sings  i-.pon  the  bough ; 
Thou  mind?  me  o'  the  happy  days. 

When  ;ny  fause  luve  was  true  : 
Thsu  U  break  my  heart,  thou  bonnie  bird. 

That  sings  beside  thy  mate ; 
For  sae  I  sat,  and  sae  I  sang. 

And  wist  na  o'  my  fate. 

Aft  hae  I  rov'd  by  bonnie  Doon, 

To  see  the  woodbine  twine ; 
And  ilka  bird  sang  o'  its  luve, 

And  sae  did  I  o'  mine : 
Wi'  lightsome  heart  I  pu'd  a  rose. 

Upon  its  thorny  tree ; 
But  my  fause  luver  staw  my  rose, 

And  left  the  thorn  wi'  me : 
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Wr  lightsome  heart  I  pud  a  rose, 

Uoon  a  mom  in  June ; 
And^e  I  flourished  on  the  morn, 

Andsaewaspu'dornoonl 

SiSCOND  VERSION. 

YE  flowery  banks  o'  bonnie  Doon, 

How  can  ye  bloom  sae  fair , 
How^^r^e'chant.  ye  little  birds. 

Andl  sae  fu'o*  care  1 

Thou  11  break  my  hU  A°"  ^^^"  *^^^ 

That  sings  upon  the  bough  , 
TholTUn^mro' the  happy  ^ys 
When  my  fause  luve  was  tnie. 

111.  .    ... 

Thou  11  break  my  heart,  thou  bonnie  bird, 

-^-hat  sings  beside  thy  mate; 
For  sae  1  sat,  and  sae  1  sang. 
And  wist  na  o'  my  fate. 

IV. 

Aft  hae  I  rov'd  by  bonnie  Doon, 

To  see  the  woodbine  twme, 
And  ilka  bird  sang  o' Its  love; 

And  sae  did  1  o'  mine. 

V. 

Wi'  lightsome  heart  I  pu'd  a  rose, 
TTnon  a  mom  in  June ,  

liXe  that  rose  my  blooming  mom, 
Sae  darkly  set  ere  noon  ! 

VI. 

Wi'  lightsome  heart  1  pu'd  a  rose, 

Frae  off  its  thorny  tree  I 
And  my  fause  luver  otaw  the  rose, 

But  left  the  thom  wi  me. 

THIRD   VERSION. 
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Thou  'U  break  my  heart,  thou  warbling  bird, 
That  wantons  thro'  the  flowering  thorn : 

Thou  minds  me  o'  departed  joys, 
Departed-  aever  to  return  ! 

11. 
Oft  hae  I  rov'd  by  bonnie  Doon, 

To  see  the  rose  and  woodbine  twine ; 
And  ilka  bird  sang  o'  its  luve. 

And  fondly  sae  did  I  o'  mine. 
Wi'  lightsome  heart  I  pu'd  a  rose, 

Fu'  sweet  upon  its  thorny  tree ; 
And  my  fause  luver  staw  my  rose. 

But,  ah  !  he  left  the  thorn  wi'  me. 


SIC  A   WIFE  AS  WILLIE   HAD. 


Willie  Wastle  dwalt  on  Tweed, 
The  spot  they  ca'd  it  Linkum-doddie, 

Willie  was  a  wabster  guid, 

Cou'd  stown  a  clue  wi'  ony  bodie : 

He  had  a  wife  was  dour  and  din, 

0  Tinkler  Maidgie  was  her  mither  j 
Sic  a  wife  as  Willie  had, 

1  wad  nae  gi'e  a  button  for  her. 

n. 

She  has  an  e'e— she  has  but  ane, 

The  cat  has  twa  the  very  colour  j 
Five  ruaty  teeth,  forbye  a  stump, 

A  clapper-tongue  wad  deave  a  millet ; 
A  whislun'  beard  about  her  mou', 

Her  nose  and  chin  they  threaten  ithet 
Sic  a  wife  as  Willie  had, 

I  wad  nae  gi'e  a  button  for  her. 

in. 
She's  bow  hough'd,  she 's  hem  shinn'd, 

Ae  limpin'  leg,  a  hand-breed  shorter ; 
She 's  twisted  right,  she 's  twisted  left, 

To  balance  fair  in  ilka  quarter : 
She  has  a  hump  upon  her  breast, 

The  twin  o'  that  upon  her  shouther — 
Sic  a  wife  as  Willie  had, 

I  wad  nae  gi'e  a  button  for  her. 
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VI. 

Auld  baudrans  by  the  ingle  «"•         . 

hJlx'  her  loof  her  face  a^washin  , 
But  Willie's  wife  is  "^e  sae  tng. 

She  diahts  her  grunzie  wi'  a  hushion  , 
nfr  walil  nieves  like  midden -creels, 

Ker  f£e  wad  fyle  the  Logan-Water- 
c:p  a  wife  as  Willie  had, 

I  wS  nae  gi'e  a  button  for  her. 

LADY    MARY  ANN. 
1. 

O,  Lady  Mary  Ann 

Looks  o'er  the  castle  wa, 

She  saw  three  bonnie  boys 

Playing  at  the  ba  ; 
The  youngest  he  was 

The  flower  amang  them  a- 
My  bonnie  laddie's  young, 

Buthe'sgrowin'yet. 

u. 

O  father !  O  father! 

An  ye  think  it  fit, 
We'll  send  turn  a  year 

To  the  college  yet : 
We  '11  sew  a  green  ribbon 

Round  about  his  hat, 
And  that  wiU  let  them  ken 

He's  to  marry  yet 

111. 

Lady  Mary  Ann 

Was  a  flower  i'  the  dew, 

Sweet  was  its  smell. 

And  bonnie  was  its  hue ; 

And  the  langer  it  blossom  d 

The  sweeter  it  grew  ; 

For  the  my  in  the  bud 

Will  be  bonnier  yet. 

IV. 

Young  Charlie  Cochrane 
Was  the  sprout  of  an  aik , 

Bonnie  and  bloomin' 

And  straught  was  its  make  . 
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The  sun  took  delight 

To  shine  for  its  sake, 
And  it  will  be  the  brag 

O'  the  forest  yet. 


The  simmer  is  gane 

When  the  leaves  they  were  green, 
And  the  days  are  awa 

That  we  hae  seen ; 
But  far  better  days 

I  trust  will  come  again, 
For  my  bonnie  laddie 's  young, 

But  he 's  growin'  yet. 


FAREWEEL  TO  A'  OUR  SCOTTISH    FAMK 


Fareweel  to  a'  our  Scottish  fame, 
Fareweel  our  ancient  glory ! 

Fareweel  even  to  the  Scottish  name, 
Sae  fam'd  in  martial  story  ! 

Now  Sark  rins  o'er  the  Solway  sands, 
And  Tweed  rins  to  the  ocean, 

To  mark  where  England's  province  stands- 
Such  a  parcel  of  rogues  in  a  nation  ! 

ti. 

What  force  or  guile  could  not  subdue. 

Thro'  many  warlike  ages, 
Is  wrought  now  by  a  coward  few, 

For  hireling  traitors'  wages. 
The  English  steel  we  could  disdain, 

Secure  in  valour's  station; 
But  English  gold  has  been  our  bane — 

Such  a  parcel  of  rogues  in  a  nation ! 

HI. 

O  would,  ere  I  had  seen  the  day 
That  treason  thus  could  sell  us. 

My  auld  grey  head  had  lien  in  clay, 
Wi'  Bruce  and  loyal  Wallace ! 

But  pith  and  power,  till  my  last  hour, 
I  'U  mak  this  declaration  : 

We  're  bought  and  sold  for  English  gold- 
Such  a  parcel  of  rogues  in  a  nation. 
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THE  CARLE  OF  KELLYBURN   BRAES. 

"^'St  *ym.t  ii  X.a,  «.d  rue  i.  in  pnm. 

. ,  ..e  got  .  bad  -itc  m  ■,  «h?<  •» 'J,";?,';r,Ke) 
(Hly,  «.d  the  rae  P""'*^"?" ' '!„  /Sta  ; 

(Hey,  and  the  rue  giu  ^^^^^ 

nS'tbTtCeTt't;  Se?i'a^a  rue  U  in  pri.e- 
•  01  .elconte.  »o»<  Wnd.;»  the  bb^he  ^tlc^d, 

*tS  *e"tCeTtt'il'-dNna  rue  I  in  prime. 

VII.  • 

«iSer^i^ir^rrSr?'- 

«e's,s:?ri/^.b^-^™e'=''»p''- 

vm.  , 

Then  straiRht  he  male's  fifty,  the  .Pi<*.,0 .l^  >? »* 

^^t^^  the  -  ^- *^x^  ^  f:i^\ 
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VL 


The  carlin  gaed  thro'  them  like  ony  wud  bear, 
(Hey,  and  the  rue  grows  bonnie  wi'  thyme), 

V/hae'er  she  gat  hands  on  cam'  near  her  nae  mair ; 
And  the  thyme  it  is  wither'd,  and  rue  is  in  prime. 


X. 


A  reekit  wee  deevil  looks  over  the  wa' ; 

(Hey,  and  the  rue  grows  bonnie  wi'  thyme), 
•  O,  help,  master,  help  1  or  she  '11  ruin  us  a'," 

And  the  thyme  it  is  wither'd,  and  rue  is  in  prime. 


XL 


The  devil  he  swore  by  the  edge  o'  his  knife, 
(Hey,  and  the  rue  grows  bonnie  wi*  thyme), 

He  pitied  the  man  that  was  ty'd  to  a  wife ; 
And  the  thyme  it  is  wither'd,  and  rue  is  in  pnme. 


XII. 


The  devil  he  swore  by  the  kirk  and  the  bell, 
(Hey,  and  the  rue  grows  bonnie  wi'  thyme). 

He  was  not  in  wedlock,  thank  heav'n,  but  in  hell ; 
And  the  thyme  it  is  wither'd,  and  rue  is  in  prime. 


XIII. 


Then  Satan  has  travell'd  again  wi'  his  pack ; 

(Hey,  and  the  rue  grows  bonnie  wi'  thyme), 
And  to  her  auld  husband  he 's  carried  her  back ; 

And  the  thyme  it  is  wither'd,  and  rue  is  in  prime. 


XIV. 


'  I  hae  been  a  deevil  the  feck  o'  my  life ; 

(Hey,  and  the  rue  grows  bonnie  wi'  thyme), 
ut  ne'er  was  in  hell,  till  I  met  wi'  a  wife ; 


But 


And  the  thyme  it  is  wither'd,  and  rue  is  in  prime." 


•U 


JOCKEY'S  TA'EN  THE  PARTING  KISS. 


Jockey  's  ta'en  the  parting  kiss. 

O'er  the  mountains  he  is  gane ; 
A!id  with  him  is  a'  my  bliss, 

Nought  but  griefs  with  me  remain. 
Spare  my  luve,  ye  winds  that  blaw, 

Flashy  sleets  and  beating  rain  I 
Spare  my  luve,  thou  feathery  snaw, 

Drifting  o'er  the  frozen  plain  1 
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If! 


n. 

When  the  shades  of  evening  creep 
Oer  the  day's  fair.  gUdsomeee, 

Sound  and  safely  may  he  sleep. 

Sweetly  blithe  h.s  waukening  »»e  i 
He  will  think  on  her  he  loves. 

Fondly  he  11  repeat  hername, 

COMING  THROUGH  THE  BKAES  O  CUPAl. 

I. 

D0NA1.D  Brodie  met  a  ^^^  . 

Coming  o'er  the  braes  o  Cupar, 

Donald  wi'  his  Highland  hand 
Rifled  ilka  charm  about  her. 

CHORUS. 

Coming  O'er  the  braes  o- Cupar 
Coming  o'er  the  braes  o  Cupar. 


11. 


"ir™d*:KS.h,o  water; 
Hi!halylips«adhAetather. 

HI. 

°''A^'^/rugt;t'b;£''as  She  could  Ua«-, 

«rdrhSar„;^TSs.d"h:;s«e,. 

LADY  ONLIE. 
I. 

A'  THE  lads  o'  Thomie-bank, 

When  they  gae  to  the  shore  o  Bucky, 

Thev  '11  step  in  an'  tak  a  pmt 
W'UdyOnlie,  honest  Lucky  I 
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Lady  Onlie,  honest  Lucky, 
Brews  guid  ale  at  shore  o'  Bucky  j 

I  wish  her  sale  for  her  guid  ale, 
The  best  on  a'  the  shore  o'  Bucky. 

II. 
Her  house  sae  bien,  her  curch  sae  clean, 

I  wat  she  is  a  dainty  chucky ; 
And  cheerlie  blinks  the  ingle-gleed 
Of  Lady  Onlie,  honest  Lucky  1 
Udy  Onlie,  honest  Lucky, 

Brews  guid  ale  at  shore  o'  Bucky  ; 
I  wish  her  sale  for  her  guid  ale, 
The  best  on  a'  the  shore  o'  Bucky. 

A3  I   CAM'  O'ER  THE  CAIRNEY   MOUNT 

As  I  cam'  o'er  the  Caimey-Mount, 

And  Jown  amang  the  blooming  heather. 

Kindly  stood  the  milking-shiel, 
To  shelter  frae  the  stormy  weather. 

O,  my  bonnie  Highland  lad,  , ,   , ,.    , 

My  winsome,  weel  fared  Highland  laddie  ! 

Wha  wad  mind  the  wind  and  rain, 
Sae  weel  rowed  in  his  tartan  plaidie  ? 

Now  Phoebus  blinkit  on  th'-  bent, 

And  o'er  the  knowes  thf-  lambs  were  bleating ; 
But  he  wan  my  heart's  consent 

To  be  his  ain  at  the  neist  meeting. 

O,  my  bonnie  Highland  lad, 

My  winsome,  weel-farcd  Highland  laddie ! 
Wha  wad  mind  the  wind  and  rain, 

Sae  weel  rowed  in  his  tartan  plaidie  ? 

THE  CHEVALIER'S  LAMENT. 

The  small  birds  rejoice  in  the  green  leaves  returning. 
The  murmuring  streamlet  winds  through  the  vale  ; 

The  primroses  blow,  in  the  dew  of  the  morning. 
And  wild  scatter'd  cowslips  bedeck  the  green  dale : 

But  what  can  give  pleasure,  or  what  can  seem  fair, 

While  the  lingering  moments  are  number'd  by  care^ 
No  flowers  gaily  springing,  nor  birds  sweetly  smgmg. 

Can  soothe  the  sad  bosom  of  joyless  despair. 
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The  deed  thai  I  dared,  could  it  '"^'IV;*^^;^^,*^'^^ 

AlMlcanlnmk    you  no  sweeter  return  ? 

THE  SONG  OF  DEATH. 
Farewell,  thou  fair  day.  thou  green  earth,  and  ye  skies. 

Now  Eav  with  the  broad  setting  sun  ! 
Fa^welf  tove.  and  friendships,  ye  dear  tender  t.es ! 

Our  race  of  existence  is  run  I 
Thou  grim  King  o,  Terrors,  thou  life's  gloomy  (oe  I 

c^  friirhten  the  coward  and  slave '. 
Go^ekcMhe'm  to  tremble,  fell  tyrant!  but  know. 

No  terrors  hast  thou  to  the  brave  I 

Thou  strik'st  the  dull  peasant  -he  sinks  in  the  dark. 

Nor  saves  e'en  the  wreck  of  a  name  .— 
Thou  strik'st  the  youag  hero-a  glonous  mark ! 

He  falls  in  the  blaze  of  his  fame ! 
In  the  field  of  proud  honour-our  swords  in  our  hands. 

Our  king  and  our  country  to  save— 
wSrJ  victory  shines  on  life's  Ust-bmgsands- 

Oh !  who  would  not  die  with  the  brave  i 

AFTON  WATER 

F.ow  gently,  sweet  Afton 'among  .>y  g^^^!^*"*' 
Kow  gently,  I  'U  sing  thee  a  song  in  thy  praise  . 
vJ    AyK  's  asleeo  by  thy  murmunng  stream- 
HL'^^ntl^.lw-t  aU  disturb  not  her  drea. 

Thou  stock-dove,  whose  echo,  resounds  ^o-^the  glen. 
Ve  wild  whistling  blackbirds  m  yon  thorny  den^ 
Thou  griniresfed  lapwing,  thy  screammg Jorbear- 
l  charfc  you  dlstr^h  not  my  slumbermg  fair. 

HI.  . 

Hnw  lofty  sweet  Afton!  thy  neighbouring  hUls, 
Far  miw  wiA  the  courses  of  clear  w.nd.ng  nils 
There  daily  I  wander  as  noon  rises  high, 
My  floSs  and  my  Marys  sweet  cot  m  my  eye. 
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ST. 

How  pleasant  thy  banks  and  green  valleys,   .elow, 
Where  wild  in  the  wo.  (Hands  the  pr  'mroses  blow ; 
There  oft  as  m  Id  ev'mng  «eeps  ovcv  the  li-^t 
The  ■weet-fcei..  (1  birk  sh..  ie«  my  Mary  anu  me. 

Thy  crystal  stream,  Aiion,  how    >vdy  it  glides  ! 
And  winu;.  by  the  cmt  vhere  my  Mary  resides 
How  wanton  thy  waters  her  sn.wy  feet  lave, 
As  gathering  swer-  flow'rets  s..    stems  thy  clear  wave  I 

Vi. 

Flow  gently,  sweet  Afton  !  among  thy  green    raea, 
Tow  gently,  bweet  river,    he  theme  ol  my  laysl 
My  Mary  's  asleep  by  thy  murmuri.i;;  .tream- 
Bow  gently,  sweet  Afton !  disturb  not  her  drea  n. 

SMILIN(.   SPRING   COMES    IN    REJOICING. 


'it 


The  smiling  spring  comes  iii  rejoicir^, 

Anu  surly  winter  grimlj  dies  ; 
Now  crystal  clear  are  ti -^  tailing  wat  rs, 

And  bonnie  blue  are  t,  i  sunny  skies ; 
Fresh  o'er  the  maun!      i  breaks  forth  the  mornrng, 

The  ev'ning  giUls  lue  ocean's  swell ; 
All  creatures  joy  in  the  =;un's  returturv^, 
And  I  rejoice  i;    my  bonnie  B^U. 
11. 
rlowery  spring  leads  s  mny  su    mer 
And  yellow  aut;  nn  ,  ;e;  .es  near, 
Then  in  his  turn  Ci=mes  gloom    wii  er, 

Till  smiln>g  sprirg  again  appear. 
Thus  seasoi  J  dancing,  1  e  advancing, 

K  iu  Time  and  Nature  thei-  changes  tell. 
But  never  ranging,  still  unch  nging, 
I  adore  my  bonni.   Bell 


■"1^ 
% 


THE   CARLES 


DYSART. 


Up  wi'  the  carles  o'  Dysart 
And  the  lads  o'  Buckhaven, 

And  the  kimmers  o'  Largo, 
And  the  lasses  o'  Leven. 
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Hey,  ca*  thro',  ca' tj^'o'' 
For  we  hae  mickle  ado ; 

Hey,  ca' thro',  ca' thro, 
For  we  hae  mickle  ado. 

u. 

We  hae  tales  to  tell. 

And  we  hae  sangs  to  smg ; 

We  hae  pennies  to  spend. 
And  we  hae  pints  to  bring. 

111. 

Well  live  a' our  days,  ^ 

And  them  that  come  behm , 

Let  them  do  the  like, 

And  spend  the  gear  they  wm. 

Hey,  ca'  thro',  ca'  thro'. 
For  we  hae  mickle  ado ; 

Hey,  ca'  thro',  ca'  thro'. 
For  we  hae  mickle  ado. 

THE  GALLANT   WEAVER. 


,11 
11 


Where  Cart  nns  rowm  to  the  sea. 
By  mony  a  flow'r  and  sp^d>"8  ^^^' 
There  lives  a  lad,  the  lad  for  me, 

He  is  a  gallant  weaver. 
Oh  I  had  wooers  aught  or  mne, 
ThW  gied  me  rings  and  ribbons  fine ; 
Md^  was  fear-d  my  heart  would  tme, 

And  I  gied  it  to  the  weaver. 

lu 

My  daddie  sign'd  my  tocher-band, 
To  kii'e  the  lad  that  has  the  land , 
But  to  my  heart  I  'U  add  my  hand, 

And  gi'e  it  to  the  weaver. 
While  birds  rejoice  in  lef  X^^J^"  I.  . 

While  bees  delight  m  <"^"f  JJ°*^?howers. 
While  com  grows  green  in  simmer  shower*. 
I'U  love  my  gallant  weaver. 
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THE  DEUK'S  DANG  O'ER  MY  DADDIE.  O. 

I. 
The  bairns  gat  out  wi'  an  unco  shout. 

The  deuk  's  dang  o'er  ny  daddie,  O ! 
The  fient  ma  care,  quo'  the  feme  auld  wife. 

He  was  but  a  paidlin'  body,  O ! 
He  paidles  out,  an'  he  paidles  in, 

An'  he  paidles  late  an'  early,  O ! 
Thae  seven  lang  years  I  hae  lien  by  his  side, 

An'  he  is  but  a  fusionless  carlie,  O  ! 

II. 
O,  haud  your  tongue,  my  feirie  auld  wife, 

O,  haud  your  tongue  now,  Nansie,  O ! 
I  "ve  seen  the  day,  and  sae  hae  ye, 

Ye  wadna  been  sae  donsie,  O  ! 
I  've  seen  the  day  ye  butter'd  my  brose, 

And  cuddled  me  late  and  early,  O ; 
But  downa  do's  come  o'er  me  now. 

And,  oh !  I  feel  it  sairly,  O  ! 


SHE'S   FAIR  AND   FAUSE. 


She's  fair  and  fause  that  causes  my  smart, 

I  lo'd  her  meikle  and  lang ; 
She's  broken  her  vow,  she's  broken  my  heart. 

And  I  may  e'en  gae  hang. 
A  coof  cam'  in  wi'  ruuth  o'  gear, 
And  I  hae  tint  my  dearest  dear; 
But  woman  is  but  warld's  gear, 

Sae  let  the  bonnie  lassie  gang. 

II. 

Whae'er  ye  be  that  woman  love, 

To  this  be  never  blind, 
Nae  ferlie  't  is  tho'  fickle  she  prove, 

A  woman  has  't  by  kind. 
O  woman,  lovely  woman  fair  ! 
An  angel  form's  fa'n  to  thy  share, 
Twad  been  o'er  meikle  to  gi'en  thee  ma'.r— 

1  mean  an  angel  mind. 
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THE  DEIL'S  AWA  WI'  TH'  EXCISEMAN. 

I 
The  deil  cam'  fiddlin'  thro'  the  town 

And  danced  awa  wi'  th'  Exciseman, 
And  ilka  wife  cries—"  Auld  Mahoun,^ 
I  wish  you  luck  o'  the  prize,  man !" 
The  deil 's  awa,  the  deil 's  awa. 

The  deil's  awa  wi'  th'  Exciseman; 
He's  danc'd  awa,  he's  danced  awa, 
He 's  danc'd  awa  wi'  th'  Exciseman  I 
II. 
We'll  mak'  our  maut,  we'll  brew  our  drink, 
We'll  dance,  and  sing,  and  rejoice,  man ; 
And  mony  braw  thanks  to  the  meikle  black  deil. 
That  danc'd  aw  t  wi'  th'  Exciseman, 
in. 
There's  threesome  reels,  there's  foursome  reels, 

There's  hornpipes  and  strathspeys,  man ; 
But  the  ae  best  dance  e'er  cam'  to  the  land 
Was— the  deil 's  awa  wi'  the  Exciseman. 
The  deil's  awa,  the  deil's  awa, 

The  deil 's  awa  wi'  th'  Exciseman : 
He 's  danc'd  awa,  he 's  danc'd  awa. 
He 's  danc'd  awa  wi'  the  Exciseman. 

THE   LOVELY    LASS   O'   INVERNESS 
I. 
The  lovely  lass  o'  Inverness 

Nae  joy  nor  pleasure  can  she  see ; 
For  e'en  and  mom  she  cries,  alas  ! 

And  aye  the  saut  tear  blin's  her  e'e: 
Drumossie  moor— Drumossie  day— 

A  waefu'  day  it  was  to  me ! 
For  there  I  lost  my  father  dear, 

My  father  dear,  and  brethren  three. 
II. 
Their  winding  sheet  the  bluidy  clay. 

Their  graves  are  growing  green  to  see : 
And  by  them  lies  the  dearest  lad 

That  ever  blest  a  woman's  e'e  ! 
Now  wae  to  thee,  thou  cruel  lord, 

A  bluidy  man  I  trow  thou  be  j 
F^r  mony  a  heart  thou  hast  mr"       '" 

That  ne'er  did  wrang  to  thin 
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A   RED,   RED   ROSE. 

O,  MY  luve  's  like  a  red,  red  rose, 
That  '8  newljr  sprung  in  June : 

O,  my  luve 's  like  the  melodie 
That 's  sweetly  played  in  tune. 

As  fair  art  thou,  my  bonnie  lass. 

So  deep  in  luve  am  I ; 
And  I  will  luve  thee  still,  my  dear, 

Till  a'  the  seas  gang  dry. 

Till  a'  he  seas  gang  dry,  my  dear. 
And  the  rocks  melt  wi'  the  sun : 

And  I  will  luve  thee  still,  my  dear, 
While  the  sands  o'  life  shall  run. 

And  fare  thee  well,  my  only  luve  I 
And  fare  thee  well  a  while ! 

And  I  will  come  again,  my  luve. 
Though  it  were  ten  thousand  mile. 


JEANNIE'S   BOSOM. 

I. 
Louis,  what  reck  I  by  thee, 

Or  Geordie  on  his  ocean  ? 
Dyvor,  beggar  loons  to  me — 

I  reign  m  Jeannie's  bosom. 


II. 


liCt  her  crown  my  love  her  law. 
And  in  her  breast  enthrone  me : 

King  and  nations— swith,  awa! 
Reif  randies,  I  disown  ye ! 

HAD    1    THE   WYTE   SHE   BADE   ME. 


Had  I  the  wyte,  had  I  the  wyte, 

Had  I  the  wyte  she  bade  me  j 
She  watch'd  me  by  the  hie-gate  side, 

And  up  the  loan  she  shaVd  me ; 
And  when  I  wadna  venture  in, 

A  coward  loon  she  ca'd  np.e ; 
Had  Kirk  and  State  been  in  the  gate 

I  'd  lighted  when  she  bade  me. 
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II. 
Sae  craftiUe  she  took  me  ben, 
And  bade  me  make  nae  clatter ; 
"  Foi  our  ramgunshoch,  glum  guidu  an 
Is  o'er  ayont  the  water  "  : 
Whae'er  shall  say  I  wanted  grace, 
When  I  did  kiss  and  dawte  her, 
Let  him  be  planted  in  my  place, 
Syne  say  I  was  a  fautor. 
III. 
Could  I  for  shame,  could  I  for  shame. 

Could  I  for  shame  refus  d  her  ? 
And  wadna  manhood  been  to  blame 

Had  I  unkindly  us'd  her? 
He  claw'd  her  wi'  the  ripphn-kame. 
And  blae  and  bluidy  bruis  d  her ; 
When  sic  a  husband  was  frae  name 
What  wife  but  wad  excus  d  her  t 

IV. 

I  diglHed  aye  her  een  sae  blue. 

And  bann'd  the  cruel  randy:  ^ 
And  weel  I  wat  her  wilhng  mou 

Was  e'en  iike  sugar  candy. 
At  gloamin  shot  it  was  I  trow, 

I  lighted  on  the  Monday  , 
But  I  cam'  thro'  the  Tysday  s  dew, 

To  winton  Willie's  brandy. 

COMIN'  THROUGH   THR   RYE. 
I. 

Comin'  through  the  rye,  iKwr  body, 

Comin'  through  the  rye, 

She  draiglet  a'  her  petticeiaiie. 

Cf^min'  through  the  rye. 

Oh  Jenny's  a'  wee«.  poor  body, 

Jenny's  seldom  my ; 
She  draigkt  a'  h*/  petticoalW, 
Comi»'  rfsroiJgh  the  rye. 

Gin  a  body  awet  a  body— 
C^iHffii  throueh  the  ffc, 

Gin  a  body  kiss  a  body- 
Need  a  bo<iy  cry? 
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III. 
Gin  a  body  meet  a  body 

Comin'  through  the  glen, 
Gin  a  body  kiss  a  body — 
Need  the  warld  ken  ? 

Oh  Jenny 's  a'  weet,  poor  body  r 

Jenny 's  seldom  dry ; 
She  draiglet  a'  her  netticoatie, 
Comin'  through  the  rye. 

THE   WINTER   IT    IS   PAST. 

I. 
The  winter  it  is  past,  and  the  summer 's  come  at  last, 

And  the  little  birds  sing  on  ev'ry  tree ; 
Now  every  thing  is  glad,  while  I  am  very  sad. 

Since  my  true  love  is 


The  rose  upon  the  brie^ 

May  have  charms  f( 
Their  little  loves  are  " 

But  my  true  love  is 

My  love  is  like  the  sun, 

Ever  bright,  ever  cOnsi 
But  his  is  like  the  moi«»i,  that 


ig  clear, 
:s  at  rest. 


And  is  every  month  changing  a  new. 


les  run. 


up  and  down, 


IV. 


All  you  that  are  in  love,  and  cannot  it  remove, 

I  pity  the  pains  you  endure  : 
For  experience  makes  me  know  that  your  hearts  are  full  o' woe, 

A  woe  that  no  mortal  can  cure. 


YOUNG  JAMIE,   PRIDE  OF   A'  THK   PLAIN. 

1. 
Young  Jamie,  pride  of  a'  the  plain, 
Sae  gallant  and  sae  gay  a  swain ; 
Thro'  a'  our  lasses  he  did  rove, 
And  reign'd  resistless  king  of  love  : 
But  now  wi'  sighs  and  starting  tears, 
He  strays  among  the  woods  and  briers ; 
Or  in  the  glens  and  rocky  caves, 
His  sad  complaining  dowie  raves: 
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II. 


"  1  wha  sae  late  did  range  and  rove. 
And  changed  with  every  moon  my  love, 
I  little  thought  the  time  was  near 
Kepentance  I  should  buy  sae  dear: 
1  he  slighted  maids  my  torments  see, 
And  laugh  at  a'  the  pangs  I  dree ; 
While  she,  my  cruel,  scomfu  tair,^ 
Forbids  me  e'er  to  see  her  mair ! 

OUT   OVER  THE   FORTH. 
I. 
r\.T^  «wr  the  Forth  1  look  to  the  north, 
^^u^Xus  thTnorth  and  its  Highlands  ^  me? 
The  south  nor  the  east  gi'e  ease  to  ">>  breas^ 
The  far  foreign  land,  or  the  wjld-rolhng  sea. 

11. 

But  I  look  to  the  west,  when  I  gae  to  rest. 

That  happy  my  dreams  and  my  slumbers  may  be . 

For  far  in  the  west  lives  he  I  lo  e  best, 
The  lad  that  is  dear  to  my  babie  and  me. 

THE    LASS   OF    ECCLEFECHAN. 


Gat  ye  me,  O  gat  ye  me, 

O  gat  ye  me  wi'  naethmg  ( 
Rock  and  reel,  and  spinnin  wheel, 

A  mickle  quarter  basin. 
Bye  attour,  my  gutcher  has 

A  hich  house  and  a  laigh  ane, 
A'  for  bye,  my  bonnie  sel', 

The  toss  of  Ecclefechan. 

11. 

0  baud  your  tongue  now,  Luckie  Lamg, 

0  baud  your  tongue  and  jauner ; 

1  held  the  gate  till  you  I  met, 

Syne  I  began  to  wander  : 
1  lint  my  whistle  and  my  sang, 

1  tint  my  peace  and  pleasure ; 

But  your  green  graff,  now,  Luckie  I-aing. 
Wad  airt  me  to  my  treasure. 
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THE  COOPER  O"  CUDDIE. 
I. 

The  cooper  o'  Cuddie  cam'  here  awa ; 

He  ca'd  the  girrs  out  owre  us  a' — 
And  our  guid-wife  has  gotten  a  ca' 
That  anger'd  the  silly  guid-man,  O. 

We  '11  hide  the  cooper  behint  the  door, 
Behint  the  door,  behint  the  door, 
We  11  hide  the  cooper  behint  the  door, 
And  cover  him  under  a  mawn,  O. 
II. 
He  sought  them  out,  he  sought  them  in, 
Wi',  deil  hae  her  1  and,  deil  hae  him  ! 
But  the  body  he  was  sae  doited  and  blin', 
He  wist  na  where  he  was  gaun,  O. 
III. 
They  cooper'd  at  e'en,  they  cooper'd  at  mom, 
Till  our  guid-man  has  gotten  the  scorn  ; 
On  ilka  brow  she 's  planted  a  horn. 

And  swears  that  there  they  shall  stan',  O. 

AH,   CHLORIS. 

Ah,  Chloris !  since  it  may  na  be 
That  thou  of  love  wilt  hear ; 

If  from  the  lover  thou  maun  flee, 
Yet  let  the  friend  be  dear. 

Altho'  I  love  my  Chloris  mair 
Than  ever  tongue  could  tell ; 

My  passion  I  will  ne'er  declare, 
1  '11  say,  I  wish  thee  well. 

Tho'  a'  my  daily  care  thou  art, 

And  a'  my  nightly  dream, 
I  '11  hide  the  struggle  in  my  heart, 

And  say  it  is  esteem. 

FOR    THE   SAKE   O'    SOMEBODY 

I. 
Mv  heart  is  sair — I  darena  tell— 
My  heart  is  sair  for  Somebody ; 
I  could  wake  a  winter  night 
For  the  sake  o'  Somebody. 
Oh-hon  !  for  Somebody ! 
OU-hey  !  for  Somebody  : 
I  could  range  the  world  around, 
For  the  sake  o'  Somebody  i 
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II. 
Ye  Powers  that  smile  on  virtwous  love, 

O,  sweetly  smile  on  Somebody ! 
Frae  ilka  danger  keep  him  free. 
And  send  me  safe  my  Somebody. 
Oh-hon !  for  Somebody ! 
Oh-hey  I  for  Somebody  1 
I  wad  do— what  wad  I  not  ? 
For  the  sake  o'  Somebody  1 

THE  CARDIN'   OT. 
1. 
I  cofT  a  stane  o*  haslock  woo', 

To  make  a  coat  to  Johnny  o  t ; 
For  Johnny  is  my  only  jo, 
I  lo'e  him  best  of  ony  yet 
The  cardin'  o  't,  the  spinnin'  o 't, 

The  warpin'  o1,  the  wmnm  o  t ; 
When  ilka  ell  cost  me  a  gjroat. 
The  tailor  staw  the  lymn  o  t 

n. 
For  though  his  locks  "  j  lyart  grey, 

And  tho'  his  brow  be  held  aboon ; 
Yet  I  hae  seen  him  on  a  day 
The  pride  of  a'  the  parishen. 

The  cardin'  o't,  the  spinnin*  o't,  ^ 

The  warpin'  o  't,  the  winnm  o  t ; 
When  ilka  ell  cost  me  a  groat,^ 
The  tailor  staw  the  lynm  o  t 

THE  LASS  THAT  MADE  THE  BED  TO  ME 

I. 
When  Januar'  wind  was  blawin'  cauld^ 

As  to  the  north  I  took  my  way. 
The  mirksome  night  did  me  enfauld. 
I  knew  na  whare  to  lodge  till  day- 

II. 

By  my  good  luck  a  maid  I  met, 
Just  m  the  middle  o'  my  care; 

And  kindly  she  did  me  invite 
To  walk  into  a  chamber  fair. 
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III. 


I  bow'd  fu'  low  unto  this  maid, 
And  thank'd  her  for  her  courtesio; 

I  bow'd  fu'  low  unto  this  maid, 
And  bade  her  mak'  n  bed  for  roe. 

IV. 

She  made  the  bed  baith  large  and  wide, 
Wi'  iwa  white  hands  she  spread  it  down ; 

She  put  the  cup  to  her  rosy  lips, 

And  drank,  "  Young  man,  now  sleep  ye  soun . 

?. 

She  snatch'd  the  candle  in  her  hand. 
And  frae  my  chamber  went  wi'  speed ; 

But  I  call'd  her  quickly  back  again 
To  lay  some  uiair  below  my  head. 

VI. 


A  cod  she  laid  below  my  head, 
And  served  me  wi'  due  respect ; 

And,  to  salute  her  wi'  a  kiss, 
I  put  my  arms  about  her  neck. 


VII. 


"  Haud  off  your  hands,  young  man,"  she  says, 
"  And  dinna  sae  uncivil  be : 
Gif  ye  hae  ony  love  for  me, 
O  wrang  na  my  virginitie  I " 


VIII. 


Her  hair  was  like  the  links  o'  gowd. 
Her  teeth  were  like  the  ivorie ; 

Her  cheeks  like  lilies  dipt  in  wine, 
Thi?  lass  that  made  the  bed  to  me. 


IX. 


Her  bosom  was  the  driven  snaw, 
Twa  drifted  heaps  sae  fair  to  see ; 

Her  limits  the  polish'd  marble  sUne, 
The  lass  that  made  the  bed  to  me. 


I  kiss'd  her  owre  and  owre  again, 
And  aye  she  wist  na  what  to  say, 

I  laid  her  'tween  me  and  the  wa' — 
The  las'jie  thought  na  lang  till  day. 
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XL 

Upon  the  morrow  when  we  rase, 

I  thank'd  her  for  her  courtesie ; 
But  aye  she  blush'd,  and  aye  »he  sighd. 

And8aid,"Ala.!ye'veruin'dme." 

XII. 

1  clasp'd  her  waist,  and  kiw'd  her  syne, 
WWle  the  tear  stood  twinkhng  in  her  e  e , 

1  said.  "  My  lassie,  dinna  cry, 
Tor  ye  aye  shall  mak'  the  bed  to  me." 

XIII. 

She  took  her  mither-s  Holland  sheets, 
And  made  them  a'  in  sarks  to  me : 

Blythe  and  merry  may  she  be, 
The  lass  that  made  the  bed  to  me. 

XIV. 

The  bonnie  lass  made  the  bed  to  me. 
The  braw  lass  made  the  bed  to  me ; 

1  -11  ne'er  forget,  till  the  day  I  die. 
The  lass  that  made  the  bed  to  me  J 


SAE    FAR   AWAY. 

I. 

O,  SAD  and  heavy  should  I  part. 

But  for  her  sake  sae  far  awa ; 
Unknowing  what  my  way  may  thwart, 

My  native  land  sae  far  awa. 
Thou  that  of  a"  things  Maker  art. 

That  form'd  this  Fair  sae  far  awa, 
Gi'e  body  strength,  then  1 11  ne'er  start 

At  this  my  way  sae  far  awa. 

II. 
How  true  is  love  to  pure  desert, 

So  love  to  her,  sae  far  awa : 
And  nocht  can  heal  my  bosoms  smart, 

AVhile,  oh !  she  is  sae  far  awa. 
Nane  other  love,  nane  other  dart, 

I  feel  but  her's,  sae  far  awa  ; 
But  fairer  never  touch'd  a  heart 

Than  her's,  the  Fair  sae  far  awa. 
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I  'll  aye  ci'  in  by  von  town, 

And  by  /on  garden  green,  again  ; 
1 11  aye  ca  in  by  yon  town, 

And  see  my  bonnie  Jean  again. 
There 's  nane  sail  ken,  there 's  nane  sail  guess, 

What  brings  me  l)ack  ihe  gate  again  ; 
But  she  my  fairest  faithfu'  lass, 

And  stownlins  we  sail  meet  again. 

II. 

She  '11  wander  by  the  aiken  tree, 

When  trystin'-time  draws  near  again ; 
And  when  her  lovely  form  I  see, 

O  haith,  she 's  doubly  dear  again ! 
1 11  aye  ca'  in  by  yon  town, 

And  by  yon  garden  green  again ; 
1 11  aye  ca'  in  by  yon  town, 

And  see  my  bonnie  Jean  again. 

0   WAT   YE   WHA'S    IN    YON   TOWN. 


Now  haply  down  yon  gay  green  shaw 
She  wanders  by  yon  spreading  tree  : 

How  blest  ye  flow  'rs  that  round  her  blaw, 
Ve  catch  the  glances  o'  her  e'e  ! 

CHORUS. 

O,  wat  ye  wha  's  in  yon  town, 
Ye  see  the  3'enin'  sun  upon  ? 

The  fairest  maid's  in  yon  town, 
That  e'enin'  sun  is  shining  on. 

II. 
How  blest  ye  birds  that  round  her  sing. 

And  welcome  in  the  blooming  year  ! 
And  doubly  welcome  be  the  spring, 

The  season  to  my  Lucy  dear. 

III. 
The  sun  blinks  blithe  on  you  town, 
And  on  yon  bonnie  braes  of  Ayr ; 
But  my  delight 's  in  yon  town, 
And  dearest  bliss,  is  Lucy  fair. 
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IV. 


Without  my  love,  not  a'  the  chamn 
0*  Paradise  could  yi«ld  me  joy  ; 

But  d'e  me  Lucy  in  my  arms, 

And  wek»me  Upland's  dreary  sky  I 


V. 


My  cave  wad  be  a  lover's  Uiwer, 
Tho*  r?ging  winter  rent  the  air  ; 

And  »h.-  .-Tloveiy  little  flower, 

Thai  I  wad  lent  and  8heUer  there. 


VI. 


O,  sveet  is  ^e  irt  yon  town, 

The  sinkin'  sun  's  gane  down  upo'.i ; 
A  faH«T  than 's  m  yon  town 

His  »ett*g  btain  neer  shone  upon. 


VII. 


SI  angry  f^-  is  sworn  my  foe. 
And  sufifering  I  am  doom  d  to  bear ; 

1  careless  quit  aught  ehe  below,  ^ 

But  spare  mc  -siare  me,  Lucy  dear . 

vi:i. 
For  while  hfe'-^  dearest  blood  is  warm, 

Ac  thought  frae  her  shall  ne'er  depart. 
And  sh."  -as  fauest  is  her  form  ! 

She  has  the  truest,  kmdt-st  heart ! 

G  wat  ye  wha's  in  yon  town, 
Ye  see  the  e'enin'  sum  uponi* 

The  fairest  maid 's  in  yon  towr^ 
That  e'enin'  sun  is  shining  on. 


THE  MIRK   NIGHT   0"   DECEMBER. 

I. 

O  May,  thy  mom  was  ne'er  sac  sweci 

As  the  mirk  night  o'  December ; 
For  sparkling  was  the  rosy  wine. 

And  private  was  the  chamlier : 
And  dear  was  she,  I  dare  na  name, 

But  I  will  aye  remember. 
And  dear  was  she  I  dare  na  name. 

But  1  will  aye  remember. 
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II. 

And  here's  to  them,  thai,  like  ourscl', 

C«n  pr'xb  alK'Ut  tht  joru-n  ; 
An-l  bou  'n  to  them  'hat  w!«h  us  weel. 

May  a'  that '»  guid    atch  o  'cr  thett  1 
And  ht:re'5  to  them,  we  dare  na  tell, 

The  de..;  -St  o' the  quorum. 
And  here's  U,  them,   vc  (^Arc  na  te.l, 

The  tit^rcA  o'  the  quoruui 

LOVRLY   VOUy   STKW'ART. 


O  J.OVELY  Pol'y  Stewart ! 

()  charming  I'oUy  Stewart ! 
There's  ne'er  a  flower  that  blooms  in  May 

That 's  half  sae  fair  as  thou  art. 
The  flower  it  blaws,  it  fades  and  fa's, 

\nd  art  can  ;ic'cr  renew  it ; 
But  worth  and    ruth  eternal  youth 

Will  gi'e  to  i  oily  Stewart. 

II. 

May  he  whose  arms  shall  fauld  lb/  charm^ 

Possess  a  leal  and  u  ue  heart ; 
To  him  be  given  to  ken  the  heaven 

He  grasps  in  Polly  Stowart. 
O  lovely  Polly  Stewart! 

O  charming  Polly  Stewart ! 
There's  n.  er  a  flower  that  hlooms  m  May 

That's  naif  so  sweet  as  thou  art. 


THE   HIGHLAND    LADDIE. 


The  bonniest  lad  that  e'er  I  saw, 

Bonnie  laddie,  Highland  laddie, 
Wore  a  plaid,  and  was  fu'  braw, 

Bonnie  Highland  laddie. 
On  his  head  a  bonnet  blue, 

Bonnie  laddie,  Highland  laddie ; 
His  royal  heart  was  firm  and  true, 

Bonnie  Highland  laddie 
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tL 
Trumpets  lound,  and  cannons  roai, 

Bonnie  lassie,  Lawland  lassie; 
And  a'  the  hills  wi*  echoes  roar, 

Bonnie  Lawland  lassie. 
Glory,  honour,  now  invite, 

Bonnie  lassie,  Lawland  lassie, 
For  freedom  and  my  king  to  fight, 

Bonnie  Lawland  lassie. 

III. 
The  sun  a  backward  course  shall  take. 

Bonnie  laddie.  Highland  laddie ; 
Ere  aught  thy  manly  courage  shake, 

Bonnie  Highland  laddie. 
Go  !  for  yoursel'  procure  renown, 

Bonnie  laddie.  Highland  laddie ; 
And  for  your  lawful  king,  his  crown, 

Bonnie  Highland  laddie. 


ANNA,   THY  CHARMS. 

Anna,  thy  charms  my  bosom  fire, 

And  'press  my  soul  with  care  ; 
But  ah !  how  bootless  to  admire, 

When  fated  to  despair ! 
Yet  in  thy  presence,  lovely  fair. 

To  hope  may  be  forgiv'n ; 
For  sure  't  were  impious  to  despjur 

So  much  in  sight  of  Heav'n. 


CASSILLIS'    BANKS. 


Now  bank  an'  brae  are  claith'd  in  green. 

An'  scatter'd  cowslips  sweetly  spring ; 
By  Girvan's  fairy-haunted  stream 

The  birdies  flit  on  wanton  wing. 
To  Cassillis'  bcnk-^  when  e'ening  fa's, 

There  wi'  my  Mary  let  me  flee, 
There  catch  her  ilka  glance  of  love, 

The  bonnie  blink  o'  Mary's  e'e  1 
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IL 
The  chield  wha  boasts  o*  warld's  walth 

Is  aften  laird  o'  meikle  care ; 
But  Mary  she  is  a'  mine  ain — 

Ah  !  fortune  canna  gi'e  me  mair  I 
Then  let  me  range  by  Cassillis'  banks, 

Wi'  her,  the  lassie  dear  to  me. 
And  catch  her  ilka  glance  o*  love. 

The  bonnie  blink  o'  Mary's  e'e! 


TO  THEB.   JjOV'D   NITH. 
I. 

To  thee,  lov'd  Nith,  thy  gladsome  plain^ 
Where  late  wi'  careless  thought  I  rang'd, 

Though  prest  wi*  care  and  sunk  in  woe, 
To  thee  I  bring  a  heart  unchang'd. 

II. 
I  love  thee,  Nith,  thy  banks  and  braes, 

Tho'  mem'ry  there  my  bosom  tear ; 
For  there  he  rov'd  that  brake  my  heart, 

Yet  to  that  heart,  ah !  still  how  dear  I 


BANNOCKS  O'   BARLEY. 

I. 
Bannocks  o'  bear  meal, 

Bannocks  o'  barley ; 
Here  '•  to  the  Highlandman's 

Bannocks  o'  barley. 
^^'ha  in  a  brulzie, 

Will  first  cry  a  parley  ? 
Never  the  lads  wi' 

The  bannocks  o'  barley  ! 

II. 
Bannocks  o'  bear  meal, 

Bannocks  o'  barley ; 
Here's  to  the  Highlandman's 

Bannocks  o'  barley ! 
Wha  in  his  wae-days 

Were  loyal  to  Charlie  ? 
Wha  but  the  lads  wi' 

The  bannocks  o'  barley  ? 
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HEE  BALOU. 

I. 

Hee  balou !  my  sweet  wee  Donald, 
Picture  o'  the  great  Clanronald  ; 
Brawlie  kens  our  wanton  chief 
Wha  got  my  young  Highland  thief. 

II. 
Leeze  me  on  thy  bonnie  craigie 
An'  thou  live,  thou  '11  steal  a  naigie : 
Travel  the  country  thro'  and  thro", 
And  bring  hame  a  Carlisle  cow. 

III. 
Thro'  the  Lawlands,  o'er  the  border, 
Weel,  my  babie,  may  thou  furder : 
Kerry  the  louns  o'  the  laigh  countrie, 
Syne  to  the  Highlands  hame  to  me. 


WAE   IS   MY   HEART. 

I. 
Wae  is  my  heart,  and  the  tear 's  in  my  e'e ; 
LaJig,  lang,  joy  '■;  been  a  stranger  to  me : 
FcrsAken  and  friendless,  my  burden  I  bear, 
AxA  the  sweet  voice  o'  pity  ne'er  sounds  in  my  ear. 

II. 
Love,  thou  hast  pleasures,  and  deep  hae  I  lov'd  : 
Love,  thou  hast  sorrows,  and  sair  hae  I  prov'd ; 
But  this  bruised  heart  that  now  bleeds  in  my  breast, 
I  can  feel  by  its  throbbings  will  soon  be  at  rest 

HI. 

O,  if  I  were,  where  happy  I  hae  been, 
Down  by  yon  stream,  and  yon  bonnie  castle-green ; 
For  there  he  is  wand'ring,  and  musing  on  me,^ 
Wha  wad  soon  dry  the  tear  frae  his  Phillis's  e'e. 


HERE'S   HIS    HEALTH    IN    WATER. 

a\ltho'  my  back  be  at  the  wa'. 

And  tho'  he  be  the  fautor ; 
Aliho'  my  back  be  at  the  wa', 

Yet,  here 's  his  health  in  water  ! 
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O  ?  nae  gM  by  hn  wanton  odes, 

Sae  brawlie  's  he  could  flatter ; 
Till  for  hi«  Mdte  I  'm  slighted  sair, 

And  dtee  the  kintra  clatter. 
But  tho'  my  back  be  at  the  wa', 

And  tho'  he  be  the  fautor ; 
But  tho'  my  back  be  at  the  wa', 

Yet,  here 's  his  health  in  water  I 


MY  PEGGY'S   FACE. 

L 

My  P€^s  face,  my  Peggy's  form, 
The  frost  of  hermit  age  might  warm : 
My  Peggy's  worth,  my  Peggy's  mind, 
Might  charm  the  first  of  human  kind. 
I  love  my  Peggy's  angel  air. 
Her  face  so  truly,  heav'nly  fair, 
Her  native  grace  so  void  of  art, 
But  I  adore  my  Peggy's  heart 

II. 
The  lily's  hue,  the  rose's  dye, 
The  kindling  lustre  of  an  eye ; 
Who  but  owns  their  magic  sway ! 
Who  but  knows  they  all  decay  ! 
The  tender  thrill,  the  pitying  tear, 
The  gen'rous  purpose,  nobly  dear, 
The  gentle  look,  that  rage  disarms— 
These  are  all  immortal  charms. 

GLOOMY    DECEMBER. 


Ance  mair  1  hail  thee,  thou  gloomy  December ! 

Ance  mair  I  hail  thee,  wi'  sorrow  and  care ; 
Sad  was  the  parting  thou  makes  me  remember, 

Parting  wi'  Nancy,  oh  !  ne'er  to  meet  mair. 
Fond  lovers'  parting  is  sweet  painful  pleasure, 

Hope  beaming  mild  on  the  soft  parting  hour ; 
But  the  dire  feeling,  oh,  farewell  for  ever ! 

Is  anguish  unmingl'd,  and  agony  pure. 
(1. 
Wild  as  the  winter  now  tearing  the  forest, 

Till  the  last  leaf  o'  the  summer  is  flown, 
Such  is  the  tempest  has  shaken  my  bosom, 

Since  my  last  hope  and  last  comfort  is  gone  I 
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Still  as  I  hail  thee,  thou  gloomy  December, 
Still  shall  I  hail  thee  wi'  sorrow  ai.d  care ; 

For  sad  was  the  parting  thou  makes  me  remember, 
Parting  wi'  Nanqr,  oh !  ne'er  to  meet  mair. 


II 


MY   LADY'S  GOWN,  THERE'S   GAIRS  UPONT. 

CHORDS. 

Mv  lady's  gown,  there 's  gairs  upon 't, 
And  gowden  flowers  sae  rare  upon 't ; 
But  Jenny's  jiraps  and  jirkinet. 
My  lord  thinks  meikle  mair  upon 't 

I. 

Mv  lord  a-hunting  he  is  gane, 

But  hounds  or  hawks  wi'  him  are  nane ; 

By  Colin's  cottage  lies  his  game, 

If  Colin's  Jenny  be  at  hame. 

II. 
My  lady 's  white,  my  lady 's  red, 
And  kith  and  kin  o'  Cassillis'  blude ; 
But  her  ten-pund  lands  o'  tocher  guid 
Were  a'  the  charms  his  lordship  lo'ed. 

HI. 

Out  o'er  yon  muir,  out  o'er  yon  moss, 
Whare  gor-cocks  thro'  the  heather  pass, 
There  wons  auld  Colin's  bonnie  lass, 
A  lily  in  a  wilderness. 

IV. 

Sae  sweetly  move  her  genty  limbs, 
Like  music-notes  o'  lovers'  hymns ; 
The  diamond  dew  in  her  een  sae  blue, 
Where  laughing  love  sae  wanton  swims. 

V. 

My  lady's  dink,  my  lady's  dresi, 
The  flower  and  fancy  o'  the  west , 
But  the  lassie  that  a  man  lo'es  best, 
O  that 's  the  lass  to  mak"  him  blest. 

My  lady's  gown,  there's  gairs  upon't, 
And  gowdeu  flowers  sae  rare  upon 't ; 
But  Jenny's  jimps  and  jirkinet. 
My  lord  thinks  meikle  mair  upon  t 
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AMANG  THE  TREES  WHERE  HUMMING  BEES. 

I. 
Amang  the  trees,  where  humming  bees 

At  buds  and  flowers  were  hinging,  O, 
AuM  Caledon  drew  out  her  drone, 

And  to  her  pipe  was  singing,  O  ; 
T  was  pibroch,  sang,  strathspey,  or  reels, 

She  dirl'd  them  afl"  fu'  clearly,  O, 
When  there  cam  a  yell  o'  foreign  squeels, 

That  dang  her  taosalteerie,  O. 
II. 
Their  capon  craws  and  queer  ha  ha's, 

They  made  our  lugs  grow  eerie,  O  ; 
The  hungry  bike  did  scrape  and  pike, 

'Till  we  were  wae  and  weary,  O ; 
But  a  royal  ghaist  wha  ance  was  cas'd 

A  prisoner  aughteen  year  awa. 
He  fir'd  a  fiddler  in  r.ne  north 

That  dang  them  tapsalteeric,  O. 

THE   GOWDEN   LOCKS   OF   ANNA. 


Yestreen  I  had  a  pint  o'  wine, 

A  place  where  body  saw  na' ; 
Yestreen  lay  on  this  breast  o'  mine 

The  gowden  locks  of  Anna. 
The  hungry  Jew  in  wildernes-s, 

Rejoicing  o'er  his  manna, 
Was  naething  to  my  hinny  bliss 

UlKin  the  lips  of  Anna. 
II. 
Ye  monarchs  tak'  the  east  and  west, 

Frae  Indus  to  Savannah  ! 
Gi'e  me  within  my  straining  grasp 

The  melting  form  of  Anna. 
There  I  '11  despise  imperial  charms, 

An  empress  or  sultana, 
While  dying  raptures  in  her  arms 

I  give  and  take  with  Anna  1 
III. 
Awa',  thou  flaunting  god  o'  day ! 

Awa',  thou  pale  Diana ! 
Ilk  star  gae  hide  thy  twinkling  ray, 

When  I  'm  to  meet  my  Anna. 
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Come,  in  thy  raven  plumage,  night  1 
Sun,  moon,  and  stars  withdrawn  a'  j 

And  bring  an  angel  pen  to  write 
My  transports  wi'  my  Anna  I 

POSTSCRIPT. 

IV. 

The  Kirk  and  State  may  join,  and  tell 

To  do  such  things  I  maunna : 
The  Kirk  and  State  may  gae  to  h— U, 

And  I  '11  gae  to  my  Anna. 
She  is  the  sunshine  o'  my  e'e, — 

To  live  but  her  I  canna ; 
Had  I  on  earth  but  wishes  three, 

The  first  should  be  my  Anna. 

O   WAT   YE   WHAT   MY   MINNIE    DID. 


O  WAT  ye  what  my  minnie  did. 

My  minnie  did,  my  minnie  did, 
O  wat  ye  what  my  mmnie  did. 

On  Tysday  'teen  to  me,  jo  ? 
She  laid  me  in  a  saft  bed, 

A  saft  bed,  a  saft  bed, 
She  laid  me  in  a  saft  bed. 

And  bade  gude'en  to  me,  jo. 

II. 
An'  wat  ye  what  the  parson  did, 

The  parson  did,  the  parson  did, 
An'  wat  ye  what  the  parson  did, 

A'  for  a  penny  fee,  jo  ? 
He  ioos'd  on  me  a  lan^i  nian. 

A  mickle  man,  a  Strang  man, 
He  Ioos'd  on  me  a  lang  man. 

That  might  hae  worried  me,  yx 

III. 

An'  I  was  but  a  young  thing, 

A  young  thing,  a  young  thing, 
An'  I  was  but  a  young  thing, 

Wi'  nane  to  pity  me,  jo. 
I  wat  the  kirk  was  in  the  wyte, 

In  the  wyte,  in  the  wyte. 
To  pit  a  young  thing  in  a  fripht, 

An'  loose  a  man  on  mt-,  jo. 
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THE    PIPER. 
A  FRAGMKNT. 

There  came  a  piper  out  o'  Fife, 

I  watna  what  they  ca'd  him ; 
He  play'd  our  cousin  Kate  a  spring, 

When  fient  a  body  bade  him. 
And  ay  the  mair  he  hotch'd  an'  blew. 

The  mair  that  she  forbade  him. 

JENNY   M'CRAW. 

A   FRAGMENT. 

Jenny  M'Craw,  she  has  ta'en  to  the  heather 
Say,  was  it  the  covenant  carried  her  thither ; 
Jenny  M'Craw  to  the  mountains  is  gane, 
Their  leagues  and  their  covenants  a'  she  has  ta'en ; 
My  head  and  my  heart,  now  quo'  she,  are  at  rest, 
And  as  for  the  lave,  let  the  deil  do  his  best. 

THE   LAST   BRAW   BRIDAL. 

A  FRAGMENT. 

The  last  braw  bridal  that  I  was  at, 

'T  was  on  a  H.Olowmass  day, 
And  there  was  routh  o'  drink  and  fun, 

And  mickle  mirth  and  play. 
The  bells  they  rang,  and  the  carlins  sang, 

And  the  dames  danced  in  the  ha' ; 
The  bride  went  to  bed  wi'  the  silly  bridegroom, 

In  the  midst  o'  her  kimmers  a'. 

HERE'S  TO  THY  HEALTH,  MY   BONNIE  LASS 


Here  's  to  thy  health,  my  bonnie  lass. 

Guid  night,  and  joy  be  wi'  thee  ! 
I  '11  come  nae  mair  to  thy  bower-door, 

To  tell  thee  that  I  lo'e  thee. 
O  dinna  think,  my  pretty  pink, 

But  I  can  live  without  thee : 
i  vow  and  swtar,  I  dinna  care, 

How  lang  ye  look  about  ye. 
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n. 

Thou  'rt  aye  sae  free  informing  me 
Thou  hast  nae  mind  to  marry ; 

1 11  be  as  free  informing  thee 
Nae  time  hae  I  to  tarry. 

I  ken  thy  friends  try  ilka  means 
Frae  wedlock  to  delay  thee  ; 

I")epf  nding  on  some  higher  chance- 
But  fortune  may  betray  thee. 

III. 

I  ken  they  scorn  my  low  esUte, 

But  that  does  never  grieve  me  ; 
But  I  'm  as  free  as  any  he, 

Sma'  silkr  will  relieve  me. 
I  'U  count  my  health  my  greatest  wealth, 

Sae  long  as  1  'U  enjoy  it : 
I  '11  fear  nae  scant,  I  'U  bode  nae  want, 

As  lang  's  I  get  employment. 

IV. 

Bui  far  off  fowls  hac  feathers  fair, 

And  aye  until  ye  try  them  : 
Tho*  they  seem  fair,  still  have  a  care, 

They  may  [irove  waur  than  I  am. 
But  at  twal  at  night,  when  the  moon  shmcs  bright, 

My  dear,  I  'U  come  and  see  thee  ; 
For  the  man  that  lo'es  his  mistress  weel 

Nae  travel  makes  him  weary. 


THE  FAREWELL, 

It  was  r'  for  out  rightm'  king. 

We  left  fair  Scu^tknd's  stranu  ; 
It  was  a'  for  our  rightfu'  king 

We  e'er  saw  Irish  hnd,  uiy  dear, 

We  e'er  saw  Irish  land. 

II. 

Now  a'  is  done  that  men  can  do, 

And  a'  is  done  in  vain  ; 
My  love  and  native  land  turewell, 

For  I  maun  cross  the  main,  my  dcir. 

For  I  maun  cross  the  main. 
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m. 

He  turned  him  right,  and  round  about, 

Upon  the  Irish  shore ; 
And  gae  his  bridle-reins  a  shake, 

With  adieu  for  evermore,  my  dear, 

With  adieu  for  evermore. 

IV. 

The  sodger  firae  the  wars  returns, 

The  sailor  frae  the  main ; 
I  Jut  I  hae  parted  frae  my  love, 

Never  to  meet  again,  my  dear, 

Never  to  meet  again. 


When  day  is  gnne,  and  night  is  come. 
And  a'  folk  bound  to  sl<  ep; 

I  think  on  him  that 's  far  awa', 
The  lee-lang  night,  and  weep,  my  dear 
The  lee-lang  night,  and  weep. 


O   STEER   HER   UP. 


O  STEER  her  up  and  haud  her  gaun — 

Her  mither  's  at  the  mill,  jo ; 
An'  gin  she  winna  tak'  a  man. 

E'en  let  her  tak'  her  will,  jo : 
i'irst  shore  her  wi'  a  kindly  kiss. 

And  ca'  anither  gill,  jo, 
And  gill  she  tak'  the  thing  amiss, 

E'en  let  her  flyte  her  fill,  jo. 

II. 

O  steer  her  u;,,  aud  be  na  blate. 

An'  gin  she.  lak'  it  ill,  jo, 
Thei^  lea'e  the  lassie  till  her  fate, 

And  tinit  nae  langer  spill,  30  ; 
No'er  break  your  hea.  t  for  ae  rebulc, 

»'ut  think  upon  it  sliU,  jo  ; 
Thr.t  gin  the  lassio  winna  do't, 

Ye  'U  fm'  aiiilhc.  will,  jo. 
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O   AYE   MY  WIFE  SHE   DANG   ME. 


O  AYE  my  wife  she  dang  me, 

An'  aft  ray  wife  did  bang  me, 
If  ye  gi'e  a  woman  a'  her  will, 

Gude  faith,  shell  soon  o'er  gang  ye. 
On  peace  and  rest  my  mind  was  bent, 

And  fool  I  was  I  married ; 
But  never  honest  man's  intent 

As  cursedly  miscarried. 

II. 

Some  sairie  comfort  still  at  last. 

When  a'  their  days  are  done,  man ; 
My  pains  o'  hell  en  earth  are  past, 

I  'm  sure  o'  bliss  aboon,  man, 
O  aye  my  wife  she  dang  me. 

And  aft  my  wife  did  bang  me, 
If  ye  gi'e  a  woman  a'  her  will, 

Gude  faith,  she'll  boon  o'er-gang  ye. 


O  WERT  THOU  IN  THE  CAULD  BLAST 


O  wert  thou  in  the  cauld  blast 

On  yonder  lea,  on  yonder  lea, 
My  plaidie  to  the  angry  airt, 

I  \J  shelter  thee,  I  'd  shelter  thee : 
Or  did  misfortune's  bitter  storms 

Around  thee  blaw,  around  thee  blaw, 
Thy  bield  should  be  my  bosom, 

l"o  shar'  it  a',  to  share  it  a'. 

II. 

Or  w«re  I  in  the  wildest  waste, 

Sae  bleak  and  bare,  sae  bleak  and  Dare, 
The  desert  were  a  paradise, 

If  thou  wert  there,  if  thou  wert  there : 
Or  were  I  monarch  o'  the  globe, 

Wi'  thee  to  reign,  wi'  thee  to  reign. 
The  brightest  jewel  in  my  crown 

Wad  be  my  queen,  wad  be  my  queen, 
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O  WHA   IS  SHE  THAT  LOTS   ME. 


O  WHA  is  she  that  lo'es  me. 
And  has  my  heart  a-keeping  ? 

O  sweet  it  she  that  lo'es  me, 
As  dfws  o'  simmer  weeping, 
In  tears  the  rose-buds  steeping  ! 

CHOKUS. 

O  that 's  the  lassie  o'  my  heart, 

My  lassie  ever  dearer ; 
O  that 's  the  queen  of  womankind, 

And  ne'er  a  ane  to  peer  her. 

II. 

If  thou  shalt  meet  a  lassie, 
In  grace  and  beauty  charming, 
That  e'en  thy  chosen  lassie, 

Erewhile  thy  breast  sae  warming, 
Had  ne'er  sic  powers  alarming ; 

O  that 's,  && 


If  thou  hadst  heard  her  talking 
And  tliy  attentions  plighted, 

That  ilka  body  talking, 
But  her  by  thee  is  slighted 
And  thou  art  all  delighted ; 

O  that 's.  &a 


'! 


IV. 

If  thou  hast  met  this  fair  one ; 
When  frae  her  thou  hast  parted, 

If  every  other  fair  one, 
But  her,  thou  hast  deserted, 
And  thou  art  broken-hearted ; 

O  that 's  the  lassie  o'  my  heart. 
My  lassie  ever  dearer ; 

O  that 's  the  queen  o'  womankind, 
And  ne'er  a  ane  to  peer  her. 
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CALEDONIA. 

T..ERE  was  once  a  day-but  old  Jime  then  was  young- 

That  brave  Caledonia,  the  chief  of  her  line, 
From  some  of  your  northern  deities  sprung, 

(Who  knows  not  that  brave  Caledonia's  divme?) 
I- rom  Tweed  to  the  Orcades  was  her  domain, 

To  hunt,  or  to  pasture,  or  do  what  she  would : 
Her  heav'nly  relations  ihere  fixed  her  reign, 

And  pledg'd  her  their  godheads  to  warrant  it  g-^od. 

IT. 

A  lambkin  in  peace,  but  a  lion  in  war, 

The  pride  of  her  kindred  the  heroine  grew : 
Her  grandsire,  old  Odin,  triumphantly  swore, 

"  Whoe'er  shall  provoke  thee  th'  encounter  shall  rue ! 
With  tillage  or  pasture  at  times  she  would  sport, 

To  feed  her  fair  flocks  by  her  green  rustling  corn  . 
Dut  chiefly  the  woods  were  her  fav'nte  resort, 

Her  darUng  amusement  the  hounds  and  t.ie  horn. 

III. 

Long  quiet  she  reign'd;  till  thitherward  steers 

A  flight  of  bold  eagles  from  Adria's  strand : 
Repeated,  successive,  for  many  long  years, 

They  darken'd  the  air,  and  they  plundered  the  land  . 
Their  pounces  were  murder,  and  terror  their  cry. 

They'd  conquer'd  and  ruin'd  a  world  beside ; 
She  took  to  her  hills,  and  her  arrows  let  fly- 

The  daring  invaders  they  fled  or  they  died. 

IV. 

'Ihe  fell  Harpy-raven  took  wing  from  the  north. 

The  scourgi  of  the  seas,  and  the  dread  of  the  shore  ! 
The  wild  Scandinavian  boar  issu'd  forth 

To  wanton  in  carnage,  and  wallow  in  gore ; 
O'er  countries  and  kingdoms  their  fury  prevail  d,       _ 

No  arts  could  appease  them,  no  arms  could  repel , 
r.ut  brave  Caledonia  in  vain  they  assail  d, 

As  Largs  well  can  witness,  and  Loncartie  tell. 

V. 

•i  he  Caraeleon-savage  disturb'd  her  repose. 
With  tumult,  disquiet,  rebellion,  and  strife ; 

i'rovok'd  beyond  bearing,  at  last  she  arose. 
And  robb'd  him  at  once  of  his  hopes  and  his  lile . 
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The  Anglian  lion,  the  terror  of  France, 

Oft  prowling,  ensanguin'd  the  Tweed's  silver  flood 

But,  taught  by  the  bright  Caledonian  lance, 
He  learnfed  to  fear  in  his  own  native  wood. 

VI. 

Thus  bold,  independent,  unconquer'd,  and  free, 

Her  bright  course  of  glory  for  ever  shall  run : 
For  brave  Caledonia  Mnmortal  must  be; 

I  'U  prove  it  from  i.uclid  as  clear  as  the  sun  : 
Reclanglc-triangle,  the  figure  we  '11  choose, 

rhe  upright  is  Chance,  and  old  Time  is  the  base  ; 
I'.it  brave  Caledonia's  the  hypothenuse; 

Then,  ergo,  she'll  match  them  and  match  them  always 

O   LAY   THY    LOOF    IN    MINE,    LASS 


#:;:sE 


O  LAY  thy  loof  in  mine,  lass. 
In  mine,  lass,  in  mine,  lass ; 
And  swear  on  thy  white  hand,  lass. 

That  thou  wilt  be  my  ain. 
A  slave  to  love's  unbounded  sway, 
He  aft  has  wrought  me  meikle  wae, 
But  now  he  is  my  deadly  fae, 

Unless  thou  be  my  ain 

II. 
There 's  mony  a  lass  has  broke  my  rest, 
That  for  a  blink  I  had  lo'ed  best ; 
But  thou  art  queen  within  my  breast. 

For  ever  to  remain. 
O  lay  thy  loof  in  mine,  lass, 
In  mine,  lass,  in  mine,  lass  ; 
And  swear  on  thy  white  hand,  lass, 

That  thou  wilt  be  my  ain. 

THE   FETE   CHAMPETRE. 


O  WHA  will  to  Saint  Stephen's  house, 

To  do  our  errands  there,  man  ? 
O  uha  will  to  Saint  Stephen's  hou.^v-, 

O'  th'  merry  lads  of  Ayr,  man  ? 
Or  will  we  send  a  man-o'-law  ? 

Or  will  we  send  a  sodger  ? 
Or  him  wha  led  o'er  Scotland  a' 

The  meikle  Ursa- Major  ? 
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II. 
Come,  will  ye  court  a  noble  lord, 
Or  buy  a  score  o'  lairds,  man  ? 
For  worth  and  honour  pawn  their  word. 
Their  vote  shall  be  Glciicaird's,  man  ? 
Ane  gi'es  them  coin,  ane  gi'es  them  wine, 

Another  gi'es  them  clatter  ; 
Anbank,  wha  guess'd  the  ladies'  taste, 
He  gi'es  a  Fete  Champetre. 
III. 
When  Love  and  Beauty  heard  the  news. 

The  gay  green-woods  amang,  man  ; 
Where  gathering  flowers  and  busking  bowt  .s. 

They  heard  the  blackbird's  sang,  man  : 
A  vow,  they  seal'd  it  with  a  kiss. 

Sir  Politics  to  fetter. 
As  theirs  alone  the  patent-bliss. 
To  hold  a  Fete  Champetre. 

IV. 

Then  mounted  Mirth,  on  glecsome  wing, 

O'er  hill  and  dale  she  flew,  man ; 
Ilk  wimpling  bum,  ilk  crystal  spring, 

Ilk  glen  and  shaw  she  knew,  man : 
She  summon'd  every  social  sprite. 

That  sports  by  wood  or  water, 
On  th'  bonny  banks  of  Ayr  to  meet, 

And  keep  this  Fete  Champetre. 

V. 

Cauld  Boreas,  wi'  his  boisterous  crew. 

Were  bound  to  stakes  like  kye,  man  : 
And  Cynthia's  car,  o'  silver  fu', 

Clamb  up  the  starry  sky,  man : 
Reflected  beams  dwell  in  the  streams, 

Or  down  the  current  shatter ; 
The  western  breeze  steals  thro'  the  trees, 

To  view  this  Fete  Champetre. 

VI 

How  many  a  robe  sae  gaily  floats ! 

What  sparkling  jewels  glance,  man 
To  Harmony's  enchanting  notes. 

As  moves  the  mazy  dance,  man. 
The  echoing  wood,  the  winding  flood. 

Like  paradise  did  glitter,^ 
When  angels  met,  at  Adam's  yett, 

To  hold  their  Fete  Champetre 
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VII. 

When  Politics  came  there,  to  mix 

And  make  his  ether-stane,  man ! 
He  circled  round  the  magic  ground, 

But  entrance  found  he  nane,  man  : 
lie  blush'd  for  shame,  he  quat  his  name. 

Forswore  it,  every  letter, 
Wi'  humble  prayer  to  join  and  share 

This  festive  Fete  Champetre. 


HERE'S  A  HEALTH  TO  THEM  THAT'S  AW  A 


Here  's  a  health  to  them  that 's  awa, 

Here 's  a  health  to  them  that 's  awa ; 

And  wha  winna  wish  guid  luck  to  our  cause, 

May  never  guid  luck  be  their  fa' ! 

It 's  guid  to  be  merry  and  wise, 

It's  guid  to  be  honest  and  true, 

It 's  guid  to  support  Caledonia's  cause, 

And  bide  by  the  buff  and  the  blue. 

Here's  a  health  to  them  that's  awa. 

Here 's  a  health  to  them  that 's  awa ; 

Here's  a  health  to  Charlie  the  chief  of  the  clan, 

Altho'  that  his  band  be  but  sma'. 

May  liberty  meet  wi'  success ; 

May  prudence  protect  her  frae  evil ! 

May  tyrants  and  tyranny  tine  in  the  mist. 

And  wander  their  way  to  the  devil ! 

III. 
Here 's  a  health  to  them  that 's  awa, 
Here 's  a  health  to  them  that 's  awa ; 
Here's  a  health  to  Tammie  the  Norland  laddie, 
That  lives  at  the  lug  o'  the  law ! 
Here 's  freedom  to  him  that  wad  reaij 
Here 's  freedom  to  him  that  wad  vs  rire ! 
There 's  nane  ever  fear'd  that  the  truth  shou.d  be  heard 
But  they  wham  the  truth  wad  indite. 

IV. 

Here 's  a  health  to  them  that 's  awa, 
Here's  a  health  to  them  that 's  awa, 
Here's  Chieftain  M'lxod,  a  chieftain  v.orth  gowd, 
Tho'  bred  amang  mountains  o'  snaw  I 
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Here 's  a  health  to  them  that 's  awa, 
Here 's  a  health  to  them  that 's  awa ; 
And  wha  winna  wish  guid  luck  to  our  cause, 
May  never  guid  luck  be  their  fa' ! 

ME(i   O'    FHE    MILL. 

O  KEN  ye  what  Meg  o'  the  mill  has  gotltii, 
An'  ken  ye  what  Meg  o'  the  mill  has  gott-n  ' 
A  braw  new  naig  wi'  the  tail  o'  a  rottan, 
And  that's  what  Meg  o'  the  mill  has  gotten. 
C)  kei^  ye  what  Meg  o'  the  mill  lo'es  deai  ly, 
An'  ken  ye  v.!)at  Meg  o'  the  mill  lo'es  dearly  ? 
A  dram  o'  guid  strunt  in  a  morning  early, 
And  that 's  what  Meg  o'  the  mill  lo'es  dearly. 
O  ken  ye  how  Meg  o'  the  mill  was  married, 
An'  ken  ye  how  Meg  o'  the  miU  was  married  ? 
rhe  pripst  he  was  oxler'd,  the  clerk  he  was  carried, 
And  that  s  how  Meg  o'  the  mill  was  married 
O  ken  ye  how  Meg  o'  the  mill  was  bedded, 
An'  ken  ye  how  Meg  o'  the  mill  was  bedded  ? 
The  groom  gat  sae  fou,  he  fell  twa-fauld  beside  it, 
And  that 's  how  Meg  o'  the  mill  was  bedded. 

MEG  O'  THE  MILL. 

I. 
O  KEN  ye  what  Meg  o'  the  mill  has  gotten? 
An'  ken  ye  what  Meg  o'  the  mill  has  gotten  ? 
She  has  gotten  a  coof  wi'  a  claut  o'  siller. 
And  broken  the  heart  o'  the  barley  Miller. 

II. 
The  Miller  was  strappin',  the  Miller  was  ruddy  ; 
A  heart  like  a  lord  and  a  hue  like  a  lady : 
The  laird  was  a  widdiefu',  bleerit  knurl ; 
She's  left  the  guid-fellow  and  ta'en  the  churl. 

III. 
The  Miller  he  hecht  her  a  heart  leal  and  loving  : 
The  IjsCnA  did  address  her  wi  matter  niair  moving, 
A  fine  pacing  horse  wi'  a  clear  chained  bridle, 
A  whip  by  her  side,  and  a  bonnie  side-saddle. 

IV. 

O  wae  on  ih*;  siller,  it  is  sae  prevailing  ; 
And  wae  on  the  love  that  is  fix'd  on  a  mailen  ! 
A  tocher 's  nae  word  in  a  true  lover's  parle, 
But,  gi'e  me  my  love,  and  a  fig  for  the  warl' ! 
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THE   DUMFRIES   VOLUNTKEKS, 


Does  haughty  Gaul  invasion  threat  ? 

Then  let  the  louns  beware,  Sir ; 
There 's  wooden  walls  upon  our  seas, 

And  volunteers  on  shore,  Sir. 
The  Nith  shall  rin  to  Corsincon, 

The  Criffel  sink  in  Solway, 
Ere  we  permit  a  foreign  foe 
On  British  ground  to  tally! 

We  '11  ne'er  permit  a  foreign  f  ^ 
On  British  ground  to  rally. 

II. 

O  let  us  not,  like  snarling  curs, 

In  wrangling  be  divided  ; 
Till,  slap  !  come  in  an  unco  loun, 

And  wi'  a  rung  decide  it. 
Be  Britain  still  to  Britain  true, 

Amang  oursel's  united ; 
For  never  but  by  British  hands 

Maun  British  wrangs  be  righted  1 

For  never,  &c. 

III. 
Thie  kettle  o'  the  Kirk  and  State, 

Perhaps  a  clout  may  fail  in 't ; 
But  deil  a  foreign  tinkler  loun 

Shall  ever  ca'  a  nail  in 't. 
Our  fathers'  bluid  i\^c  kettle  bougl  it 

And  wha  wao  dare  to  spoil  it? 
By  heavens  !  the  sacrilegious  dog 

Shall  fuel  be  to  boil  it ! 

By  heavens,  &c. 

IV. 

The  wretch  that  wad  a  tyrant  own. 

And  the  wretch,  hi?  true-sworn  brother, 
Wha  would  set  the  mob  aboon  the  throne. 

May  they  be  damn'd  together  !  ^ 

Wha  will  not  sing,  "God  save  the  Kmg,' 

Shall  hang  as  high 's  the  steeple  ;         ^ 
But  while  we  sing,  "  God  save  the  King, 

We'll  ne'er  forget  the  leople. 

But  while  we  sing,  ^c. 
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THE   WINTER   OF   LIFE. 


But  lately  seen  in  gladsome  green, 

The  woods  rejoic'd  the  day  ; 
Thro'  gentle  showers  the  laughing  flowers 

In  double  pride  were  gay ; 
But  now  our  joys  are  fled 

On  winter  blasts  awa  ! 
Vet  maiden  May,  in  rich  array, 

Again  Siiall  bring  them  a'. 

II. 

But  my  white  pow,  nae  kindly  thowe, 

Shall  melt  the  snaws  of  age  ; 
My  trunk  of  eild,  but  buss  or  bield, 

Sinks  in  Time's  wintry  rage. 
Oh  !  age  has  weary  days. 

And  nights  o'  sleepless  pain  ! 
Thou  golden  time  o'  youthfu'  prime, 

Why  com'st  thou  not  again  ? 


TO   MARY. 


Could  aught  of  song  declare  my  pains, 

(.'ould  artful  numbers  move  thee. 
The  muse  should  tell,  in  labour'd  strains, 

O  Mary,  how  I  love  thee  ! 
They  who  but  feign  a  wounded  heart 

May  teach  the  lyre  to  languish ; 
But  what  avails  the  pride  of  art. 

When  wastes  the  soul  with  anguish  ? 

n. 

Then  let  the  sudden  bursting  sigh 

The  heart-felt  pang  discover ; 
And  in  the  keen,  yet  tender,  eye, 

O  read  th'  imploring  lover. 
For  well  1  know  thy  gentle  mind 

Disdains  art's  gay  disguising ; 
Beyond  what  fancy  e'er  refin'd. 

The  voice  of  Nature  prizing. 
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THE   HIGHLAND   WIDOWS    LAMENT. 

I. 

Oh  !  I  am  come  to  the  low  countrie, 

Och-on,  och-on,  ochric ! 
Without  a  penny  in  my  purse, 

To  buy  a  meal  to  me. 

11. 

It  was  na  sae  in  the  Highland  hJlls, 

Och-on,  och  on,  o^h  rie ! 
Nae  woman  in  the  country  wide 

Sae  happy  was  as  me. 

MI. 

For  then  I  had  a  score  o'  kye, 

Och-on,  och-on,  och-rie ! 
Feeding  on  yon  hills  so  high, 

And  giving  milk  to  me. 

IV. 

And  there  I  had  three  score  o'  yowes, 

Och-on,  och-on,  och-rie ! 
Skipping  on  yon  bonnie  knowes, 

And  casting  woo'  to  me. 


ni 


I  was  the  happiest  of  a'  the  clan, 
Sair,  sair  may  I  repine  ; 

For  Donald  was  the  brawest  man, 
And  Donald  he  was  mine. 


VI. 


Till  Charlie  Stuart  cam'  at  last, 

Sae  far  to  set  us  free ; 
My  Donald's  arm  was  wanted  then 

For  Scotland  and  for  me. 

VII. 

Their  waefu'  fate  what  need  I  tell. 
Right  to  the  wrang  did  yield  r 

My  Donald  and  his  (Country  fell 
Upon  Culloden-ficld. 

VIII. 

Och-on,  O,  Donald,  Oh  ! 

Och-on,  och-on,  och-rie  • 
Nae  woman  in  the  warld  wide 

Sae  wretched  now  as  mu. 
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WELCOME  TO  GENERAL   1  UMOUHIER 


1^ 


Vou  'uE  welcome  to  despots,  Dumourier  j 
You're  welcome  to  despots,  Dumourier  j 

How  Joes  Dampiere  do  ? 

Aye,  and  Boumonville,  too? 
W  hy  did  they  not  come  along  with  you,  Dumourici } 


II. 


1  will  fight  France  with  you,  Dumourier; 
I  will  fight  France  with  you,  Dumourier ; 

1  will  fight  France  with  you, 

1  will  take  my  chance  with  you  ; 
By  my  soul,  I  '11  dance  a  dance  with  you,  Dumounet, 


III. 


Then  let  us  fight  about,  Dumourier ; 
Then  let  us  fight  about,  Dumourier ; 

rhen  let  us  fight  about, 

Till  freedom's  spark  is  out, 
Then  wa '11  be  damn'd,  no  doubt,  Dumoun^r 


BONNIE   PEG- ARAMS  AY. 


:i: 


Cauld  is  the  e'cnii^'  bl.ist 
O'  Boreas  o'er  the  pool, 

And  dawin'  it  is  dreary 

When  birks  are  bare  at  Yule. 


II. 


0  cauld  blaws  the  e'enin'  blast 
When  bitter  bites  th'  frost, 

And  in  the  mirk  and  dreary  drift 
ITie  hills  and  glens  are  lost. 


III. 


Ne'er  sae  murky  blew  tlie  n 
That  drifted  o'er  the  hill, 

But  bonnie  Peg-a-Ramsay 
Gat  grist  to  her  mill.. 


:,-K 
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Rl 


THERE   WAS    A   BONNIE    LASS 

AN  VSeiNlSHRD  SKETCH. 
t. 

TiiKRE  was  a  bonnie  lass, 

And  a  bonnie,  bcnni*;  lass, 
A?id  she  lo'ed  her  bonnie  laddie  d<  ar : 

Till  war's  loud  alarms 

1  ore  her  laddii;  frac  hir  arms, 
Wi  mony  a  siji;h  and  n  Uar. 

II. 

Over  sea,  over  shore. 

Where  the  cannons  loudly  roar, 
He  still  was  a  stranger  to  fear ; 

And  nocht  could  him  quail, 

Or  his  bosom  assail. 
But  the  bonnie  lass  he  lo'cd  sae  dear. 

O    MALAY'S    NTEKK,    MALLY 'S    SWEET. 

I. 

As  I  was     alking  up  the  sUeet, 
A  baretu  rnaid  I  chanc'd  to  meet ; 

Bi't  O,  the  road  ^as  veiy  hard 
For  that  fair  n  aiden's  tender  feet. 

O  Mally  's  meek,  Mally  's  sweet, 
Mally  's  modest  and  disc<-eet, 

Mally 's  rare,  Mally 's  fair, 
Mally  "s  every  way  complete. 

II. 
It  were  mair  meet,  that  those  fine  feet 

Were  weel  lac'd  up  in  silken  shoon, 
And  'twere  more  fit  thrt  she  should  sit 

Within  yon  chariot  gilt  ahoon. 

III. 
1 1  er  yellow  hair,  beyond  compare. 

Comes  trinkling  down  her  swan-white  neck  ; 
And  her  two  eyes,  like  stars  in  skies. 

Would  keep  a  sinking    "  ip  frae  wr  .;ck. 

O  Mally 's  meek,  .>ially  's  sweet, 
Mally 's  modest  and  discreet, 

Mally 's  rare,  Mally '    fair, 
Mally 's  every  wa)  complete. 
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MY   AIN    KIND   DEARIE,   O. 


When  o'er  the  hill  the  eastern  star 

Tells  bughtin-time  is  near,  my  jo; 
And  owsen  frat-  the  furrow'd  field 

Return  sac  dowf  and  weary,  O ; 
Down  by  the  burn,  where  scented  birks 

Wi'  dew  are  hanging  clear,  my  jo ; 
I  '11  meet  thee  on  the  lea-ri^,, 

My  din  kind  dearie,  0 1 

II. 
In  mirkcst  glen,  at  midnight  hour, 

I  'd  rove,  and  ne'er  be  eerie,  O  I 
If  thro'  that  glen  I  gaed  to  thee, 

My  ain  kind  dearie,  O  ! 
Altho'  the  night,  were  ne'er  sae  wild. 

And  I  wer^i  iiv'er  sae  wearie,  O, 
I  'd  met.  thee  on  the  lea-rig, 

My  ain  kind  dearie,  O  ! 

111. 

The  hunter  lo'es  the  mnming  sun, 

To  rouse  the  mountam  deer,  my  jo ; 
At  noon  the  fisher  seeks  the  glen, 

Along  the  burn  to  steer,  my  jo ; 
Gi'e  me  the  hour  o'  gloamin'  grey, 

It  makes  my  heart  sae  cheery  O, 
To  meet  thee  on  the  lea-rig, 

My  ain  kind  dearie,  O  ! 


MY    WIFE'S   A    WINSOME   WEE   THINd 

I* 

She  is  a  winsome  wee  tiling, 
Slie  is  a  handsome  wee  thing, 
jiie  is  a  bonnie  wee  thing. 
This  sweet  wee  wife  o'  mine. 

II. 

I  never  saw  a  fairer, 
I  never  lo'ed  a  dearer ; 
And  neist  my  heart  I  '11  wear  her, 
For  fear  my  jewel  tine. 
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111. 

She  is  a  winsome  wee  thing, 
She  is  a  handsome  wee  thing, 
She  is  a  bonnit;  wee  thing, 
This  sweet  wee  wife  o'  mine. 

IV. 

The  warld  's  wrack  wc  share  o  't, 
The  warstU;  and  the  care  o  't ; 
Wi'  her  I  'U  biythly  beai  it, 
And  think  my  lot  divine. 


BONNIE    I.KSI.EY. 


I. 


-ley, 

border  f 


O  SAW  ye  bonnie  I 

As  she  gacd  o'ei 
""he's  gane,  like  Alexander, 

To  spread  lier  conquests  farther 


To  see  her  is  to  love  her, 
And  love  but  her  for  ever ; 

For  Nature  made  her  what  she  is, 
And  never  made  anither ! 


III. 


Thou  art  a  queen,  fair  Lesley, 
Thy  subjects  we,  before  t\\c". : 

Thou  art  divine,  fair  Lesley, 
The  hearts  o'  men  adore  thee. 


IV. 


The  Deil  he  could  na  scaith  thee. 
Nor  aught  that  wad  belang  thee ; 

He'd  look  into  thy  bon.ii>_'  face, 
And  say,  "  I  canna  wrang  thee." 


The  powers  aboon  will  tv  nt  thee ; 

Misfortune  sha'  na  steer  thee 
Thou  'rt  like  themselves  sae  lovely, 

Tiiat  ill  they  '11  ne'er  let  near  thee. 

VI. 

Return  again,  fair  l-esley, 

Return  to  Caledonie ! 
That  we  may  brag  we  hae  a  lass 

There 's  nane  again  sae  bonnie. 
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SONG. 

I. 
O  PCORTiTH  cauld,  and  restless  love, 

Ye  wreck  my  peace  between  ye ; 
Yet  poortith  a'  I  could  forgive. 
An  'twere  na'  for  my  Jeanme. 

O  why  should  fate  sic  pleasure  have. 

Life's  dearest  bands  untwining  ; 
Or  why  sae  sweet  a  flower  as  love 
Depend  on  fortune's  shining? 

n. 

This  warld's  wealth  when  I  think  on, 
Its  pride,  and  a'  the  lave  o't— 

Fie,  fie  on  silly  coward  man. 
That  he  should  be  the  slave  o  t ! 

III. 
Her  een  sae  bonnie  blue  betray 

How  she  repays  my  passion ; 
But  prudence  is  her  o'erword  aye, 

She  talks  of  rank  and  fashion. 

IV. 

O  wha  can  prudence  think  upon, 

And  sic  a  lassie  by  him? 
O  wha  can  prudence  think  upon. 

And  sae  in  love  as  I  am  ? 

V. 

How  blest  the  humble  cotter's  fatel 

He  woos  his  simple  dearie ; 
The  silly  bogles,  wealth  and  state. 
Can  never  make  them  eerie. 

O  why  should  fate  sic  pleasure  have. 

Life's  dearest  bands  untwining ! 
Or  why  sae  sweet  a  flower  as  love 
Depend  on  fortune's  shining  ? 

GALLA   WATER. 
1. 

There's  braw,  braw  lads  on  Yarrow  braes. 
That  wander  thro'  the  blooming  heather ; 
But  Yarrow  braes  nor  Eiuick  shaws 
Can  match  the  lads  o'  Galla  Water. 
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II. 


But  there  a  ane,  a  secret  ane, 
Aboon  them  a'  I  lo'e  him  better; 

And  I  '11  be  his,  and  he  '11  be  mine, 
The  bonnie  lad  o'  Galla  Water. 


III. 


Altho'  his  daddie  was  nae  laird, 
And  tho'  I  hae  nae  meikle  tocher; 

Yet  rich  in  kindest,  truest  love, 

We'll  tent  our  flocks  by  Galla  Water. 


IV. 


It  ne'er  was  wealth,  it  ne'er  was  wealth. 
That  coft  contentment,  peace,  or  pleasure  ; 

The  bands  and  bliss  o'  mutual  love, 
O  that 's  the  chiefest  warld's  treasure  I 


LORD  GREGORY. 

I. 

O  MIRK,  mirk  is  this  midnight  hour, 

And  loud  the  tempest's  roar ; 
A  waefu'  wanderer  seeks  thy  tow'r— • 

Lord  Gregory,  ope  thy  door  I 

II. 
An  exile  frae  her  father's  ha', 

And  a'  for  loving  thee  ; 
At  least  some  pity  on  me  shaw. 

If  love  it  may  na  be. 

III. 
I^rd  Gregory,  mind'st  thou  not  the  grove, 

By  bonnie  Irwin-side, 
Where  first  I  own'd  that  virgin-love 

I  lang,  lang  had  denied  ? 

IV. 

How  aften  didst  thou  pledge  and  vow 

Thou  wad  for  aye  be  mine ; 
And  my  fond  heart,  itsel'  sae  true, 

It  ne'er  mistrusted  thine. 


Hard  is  thy  heart,  Lord  Gregory, 

And  flinty  is  thy  breast — 
Thou  dart  of  heaven  that  flashest  by, 

O  wilt  thou  give  me  rest  I 
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VI. 

Ye  mustering  thunders  from  above, 

Your  willing  victim  see ! 
But  spare,  and  pardon  my  tause  love, 

His  wrangs  to  heaven  and  me ! 

InARY   MORISON. 

I. 
O  Mary,  at  thy  window  be, 

It  is  the  wish'd,  the  trysted  hour! 
Those  smiles  and  glances  let  me  see 

That  make  the  miser's  treasure  poor: 
How  blithely  wad  I  bide  the  stoure, 

A  weary  slave  frae  sun  to  sun ; 
Could  I  the  rich  reward  secure, 

The  lovely  Mary  Morison. 

II. 

Yestreen,  when  to  the  trembling  string,^ 

The  dance  gaed  thro'  the  lighted  ha, 
To  thee  my  fancy  took  its  wing, 

I  sat,  but  neither  heard  nor  saw : 
Tho'  this  was  fair,  and  that  was  braw. 

And  yon  the  toast  of  a'  the  town, 
I  sigh'd,  and  said,  amang  them  a', 

"  Ye  are  na  Mary  Morison. 

III. 
O  Mary,  canst  thou  wreck  his  peace 

Wha  for  thy  sake  wad  gladly  die  ? 
Or  canst  thou  break  that  heart  of  his 

Whase  only  faut  is  loving  thee  ? 
If  love  for  love  thou  wilt  na  gi'e, 

At  least  be  pity  to  me  shown ; 
A  thought  unger.ile  canna  be 

The  thought  o'  Mary  Monson. 

WANDERING   WILLIE. 
I. 

Here  awa,  there  awa,  wandering  Willie, 
Now  tired  with  wandering,  haud  awa  hame  , 

Tome  to  my  bosom,  my  ae  only  deane, 

And  tell  me  thou  bring'st  me  my  Willie  the  same 
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II. 


Loud  blew  the  cauld  winter  winds  at  our  parting ; 

It  was  na  the  blast  brought  the  tear  in  my  e'e : 
Now  welcome  the  simmer,  and  welcome  my  Willie, 

The  dimmer  to  Nature,  my  Willie  to  me. 


III. 


Ye  hurricanes,  rest  in  the  cave  o'  your  slumbers ! 

O  how  your  wild  horrors  a  lover  alarms  ! 
Awaken,  ye  breezes,  row  gently,  ye  billows. 

And  waft  my  dear  laddie  ance  mair  to  my  arms. 


IV. 


But  if  he 's  forgotten  his  faithfullest  Nannie, 
O  still  flow  between  us,  thou  wide  roaring  main ; 

May  I  never  see  it,  may  I  never  trow  it, 

But,  dying,  believe  that  my  Willie 's  my  ain  ! 


OPEN   THE   DOOR   TO    ME,   OH  ! 

AN  IRISH  SONG  ALTERED  BY  BURNS. 
I. 

Oh,  open  the  door,  some  pity  to  show. 

Oh,  open  the  door  to  me.  Oh  ! 
Tho'  thou  hast  been  false,  I  '11  ever  prove  true, 

Oh,  open  the  door  to  me,  Oh  ! 

II. 
Cauld  is  the  blast  upon  my  pale  cheek. 

But  caulder  thy  love  for  me.  Oh  ! 
The  frost  that  freezes  the  life  at  my  heart 

Is  naught  to  my  pains  frae  thee,  Oh ! 

III. 
The  wan  moon  is  setting  behind  the  white  wave, 

And  time  is  setting  with  me.  Oh  ! 
False  friends,  false  love,  farewell !  for  mair 

I  '11  ne'er  trouble  them,  nor  thee,  Oh  1 

IV. 

She  has  open'd  the  door,  she  has  open'd  it  wide ; 

She  sees  his  pale  corse  on  the  plain,  Oh ! 
My  true  love  !  she  cried,  and  sank  down  by  his  side, 

Never  to  rise  again,  Oh  ! 
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YOUNG    JESSIE. 

!. 

IRUE-HKAKIEP  was  he,  the  sad  sNvain  o',\t ^^r"' 

And  fair  are  the  maids  on  the  banks  o  the  Ayr, 
But  by  the  sweet  side  /  the  Nith's  wmd.ng  nver. 

Are  lovers  as  faithful,  and  maidens  as  fair : 
To  equal  young  Jessie  seek  Scotland  all  oyer, 

To  equal  young  Jessie  you  seek  it  in  vain  ; 
Grace,  beauty,  and  elegance,  fetter  her  lover. 

And  maidenly  modesty  fixes  the  chain. 

It. 
O.  fresh  is  the  rose  in  the  gay,  dewy  morning. 

And  sweet  is  the  lily  at  evening  close ; 
But  in  the  fair  presence  o'  lovely  young  Jess.e. 

Unseen  is  the  lily,  unheeded  the  rose. 
Love  sits  in  her  smile,  a  wi^rd  ensnaring; 

Enthron'd  in  her  een  he  delivers  his  law  , 
And  still  to  her  charms  she  alone  is  a  stranger- 

Her  modest  demeanour  's  the  jewel  of  a  ! 


THE    POOR   AND    HONEST   SODGER. 


When  wild  war's  deadly  blast  was  blawn, 

And  gentle  peace  returning, 
\Vi'  mony  a  sweet  babe  fatherless. 

And  mony  a  widow  mourning ; 
I  left  the  lines  and  tented  field, 

Where  lang  I  'd  been  a  lodger. 
My  humble  knapsack  a'  my  wealth, 

A  poor  and  honest  sodger. 

n. 
A  leal,  light  heart  was  in  •  y  breast, 

My  hand  unstain'd  wi'  plunder. 
And  for  fair  Scotia,  hame  again, 

1  cheery  on  did  wander. 
I  thought  upon  the  banks  o'  Coil, 

I  thought  upon  niy  Nancy, 
1  thought  upon  the  witching  smile 

That  caught  my  youthful  fancy. 
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111. 
At  length  I  reach  'd  the  bonny  glen 

Where  early  life  I  sported ; 
1  pass'd  the  mill,  and  trysting  thorn, 

Where  Nancy  aft  I  courted : 
Wtia  spied  I  but  my  ain  dear  maid, 

Down  by  her  mother's  dwelling ! 
And  tiirn'd  me  round  to  hide  the  flood 

That  in  my  een  was  swelling. 

IV. 

Wi'  alter'd  voice,  quoth  I,  Sweet  lass, 
Sweet  as  yon  hawthorn's  blossom, 

0  !  happy,  happy  may  he  be. 
That 's  dearest  to  thy  bosom  ! 

My  purse  is  light,  I  've  far  to  gang. 
And  fain  wad  be  thy  lodger ; 

1  've  serv'd  my  king  and  country  lang  — 

Take  pity  on  a  sodger. 

v. 
Sae  wistfully  she  gaz'd  on  me. 

And  lovelier  was  than  ever ; 
Quo'  she,  a  sodger  ance  I  lo'ed, 

Forget  him  shall  I  never : 
Our  humble  cot,  and  hamely  fare, 

Ye  freely  shall  partake  it. 
That  gallant  badge — the  dear  cockade, 

Ye  're  welcome  for  the  sake  o  'L 

VI. 

She  gaz'd — she  redden'd  like  a  rose — 

Syne  pale  like  ony  lily  ; 
She  sank  within  my  arms,  and  cried 

Art  thou  my  ain  dear  Willie  ? 
By  Him  who  made  yon  sun  and  sky — 

By  whom  true  love 's  regarded, 
1  am  the  man ;  and  thus  may  still 

True  lovers  be  rewarded  ! 

VII. 

The  wars  are  o'er,  and  I  'm  come  hame, 

And  find  thee  still  true-hearted ; 
'I'ho'  poor  in  gear,  we  're  rich  in  love, 

And  mair  we'se  ne'er  be  parted. 
Quo'  she,  my  grandsire  left  me  gowd, 

A  mailen  plenish'd  fairly ; 
And  come,  my  faithful  sodger  lad, 

Thou  'rt  welcome  to  it  dearly  I 
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VUI. 

For  gold  the  merchant  ploughs  the  mnin. 

The  farmer  ploughs  the  manor ; 
But  glory  is  the  sodger's  prize, 

The  sodger's  wealth  is  honour : 
The  brave  poor  sodgcr  ne'er  despice, 

Nor  count  him  as  a  stranger ; 
Remember  he 'Shis  country  s  stay 

In  day  and  hour  of  danger. 


Bl.YTHE   HAE   i    BEEN. 

I. 

Blytue  hae  1  been  on  yon  hill, 

As  the  lambs  befo  e  me ; 
Care'ess  ilka  thought  and  free, 

As  the  breeze  flew  o'er  me. 
Now  nae  langer  sport  and  play. 

Mirth  or  sang  can  please  me ; 
Lesley  is  sae  fair  and  coy, 

Care  and  anguish  seize  me. 

II. 

Heavy,  heavy  is  the  task. 

Hopeless  love  declaring :  ^ 

Trembling,  1  dow  nocht  but  glowr, 

Sighing,  dumb,  despairing ! 
If  she  winna  ease  the  thraws 

In  my  bosom  swelling ; 
Underneath  the  grass-green  sod, 
Soon  maun  be  my  dwelhng. 


LOGAN   BRAES. 


O  l^OAN,  sweetly  didst  thou  glide 
That  day  I  was  my  Willie's  bride ! 
And  years  sinsyne  hae  o'er  us  run, 
Like  Logan  lo  the  simmer  sun. 
But  now  thy  flow'ry  banks  appoir 
Like  drumlie  winter,  dark  and  drear. 
While  my  dear  lad  maun  face  his  faes, 
Far,  far  frae  me  and  Logan  braes ! 
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II. 

Again  the  merry  month  o'  May 

Has  made  our  hills  and  valleys  gay  ; 

The  birds  rejoice  in  leafy  bowers, 

The  bees  hum  round  the  breathing  flowers : 

Rlythe  n.orning  lifts  his  rosy  eye, 

And  evening's  tears  arc  tears  of  joy : 

My  soul,  delijhtless,  a'  surveys. 

While  Willie 's  far  frae  Logan  braes. 

III. 

Within  yon  milk-white  hawthorn  bush, 
Amang  her  nestlings  sits  the  thrush  ; 
Her  faithfu'  mate  will  share  her  toil, 
Or  wi'  his  song  her  cares  beguile  : 
But  I,  wi'  my  sweet  nurslings  here, 
Nae  mate  to  help,  nae  mate  to  cheer, 
Pass  widow'd  nights,  and  joyless  days. 
While  Willie's  far  frae  Logan  braes. 


IV. 

O  wae  upon  you,  men  o'  State, 
That  brethren  rou^'.e  '  >  deadly  hate ! 
As  ye  make  mony  ..    nid  heart  mourn, 
Sae  may  it  on  your  heads  return  ! 
How  can  your  flinty  hearts  enjoy 
The  widow's  tears,  the  orphan's  cry  ? 
But  soon  may  peace  bring  happy  days 
And  Willie  hame  to  Logan  braes ! 


M 


THERE  WAS  A  LASS,  AND  SHE  WAS  FAIR. 


There  was  a  lass,  and  she  was  fair, 
At  kirk  and  market  to  be  seen. 

When  a'  the  fairest  maids  were  met, 
The  fairest  maid  v.as  bonnie  Jean. 


'I 


11. 


And  aye  she  wrought  her  mamtiiic's  wark. 
And  aye  she  sang  sae  merrilie  : 

The  blithest  bird  upon  the  bush 
Had  ne'er  a  lighter  heart  than  she. 
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III. 


But  hawks  will  rob  the  tender  joys 
That  bless  tlie  little  lintwhite  s  nest ; 

And  frost  will  blight  the  fairest  flowers, 
And  love  will  break  the  soundest  resL 


IV. 


Young  Robie  was  the  brawest  lad, 
The  flower  and  pride  of  a'  the  glen  ; 

And  he  had  owsen,  sheep,  and  kye, 
And  wanton  naigies  nine  or  ten. 


V. 

He  gaed  wi'  Jeanie  to  the  trystc, 
He  danc'd  wi'  Jeanie  on  the  down ; 

And,  lang  ere  witless  Jeanie  wist, 

Her  heart  was  tint,  her  peace  was  stowu. 

VI. 

As  in  the  bosom  o'  the  stream, 
The  moonbeam  dwells  at  dewy  e'en ; 

So  trembling,  pure,  was  tender  love 
Within  the  breast  o'  bonnie  Jean. 

vu. 
And  now  she  works  her  mammie's  wark, 

And  aye  she  sighs  wi'  care  and  pain ; 
Yet  wist  na  what  her  ail  might  be, 

Or  what  wad  mak'  her  weel  again. 

vui. 
But  did  na  Jeanie's  heart  loup  light, 

And  did  na  joy  blink  in  her  e'e, 
As  Robie  tauld  a  tale  o'  love 

Ae  e'enin' on  the  lily  lea? 

IX. 

The  sun  was  sinking  in  the  west. 
The  birds  sang  sweet  in  ilka  grove ; 

His  cheek  to  hers  he  fondly  prest. 
And  whisper'd  thus  his  tale  o'  love  • 

X. 

"  O  Jeanie  fair,  I  lo'e  thee  dear ; 

O  canst  thou  think  to  fancy  me  ? 
Or  wilt  thou  leave  thy  mammie's  col, 

And  learn  to  tent  the  farms  rri'  me  ? 
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XI. 


'  At  barn  or  byre  thou  shalt  na  drudge, 
Or  naething  else  to  trouble  thee ; 

But  stray  amang  the  herither-bells, 
And  tent  the  waving  corn  wi'  ma" 


XII. 


Now  what  could  artless  Jeanie  do  ? 

She  had  nae  will  to  say  him  na  : 
At  length  she  blush'd  a  sweet  consent, 

And  love  was  aye  between  them  twa 


PHILLIS  THE   FAIR. 

I. 

While  larks  with  little  wing 

Fann'd  the  puie  air, 
Tasting  the  breathing  spring, 

Forth  I  did  fare  : 
Gay  the  sun's  golden  eye 
I'ecp'd  o'er  the  mountains  high  ; 
Such  thy  morn !  did  I  cry, 

Phillis  the  fair. 

II. 

In  each  bird's  careless  song. 

Glad  did  I  share  ! 
While  yon  wild  flowers  among, 

Chance  led  me  there  : 
Sweet  to  the  0{)ening  day ; 
Rosebuds  bent  the  dewy  spray 
Such  thy  bloom  !  did  I  say, 

Phillis  the  fair. 


III. 

Down  in  a  shady  walk 
Doves  cooing  were ; 

I  mark'd  the  cruel  hawk 
Caught  in  a  snare : 

So  kind  may  fortune  be, 

Such  make  his  destiny  ! 

He  who  would  injure  thee, 
Phillis  the  fair. 
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Had  I  a  cave  on  wme  wild,  distant  shore, 
Where  the  winds  howl  to  the  waves'  dashtng  roar : 
There  would  I  weep  my  woes, 
There  seek  my  lost  repose, 

Till  grief  my  eyes  should  close, 
Ne'er  to  wake  more. 
II. 
Falsest  of  womankind,  canst  thou  declare 
All  thy  fond  plighted  vows— fleeting  as  air ! 
To  thy  new  lover  hie, 
Laugh  o'er  thy  perjury, 
Then  in  thy  bosom  try 
What  peace  n  there  ! 

BY    ALLAN   STREAM. 
I. 
By  Allan  stream  I  chanc'd  to  rove 

While  Phoebus  sank  beyond  Bcnledi : 
The  winds  were  whispering  through  the  grove, 

The  yellow  corn  was  waving  ready : 
I  listen'd  to  a  lover's  sang. 

And  thought  on  youthfu'  pleasures  many ; 
And  aye  the  wild  wood  echoes  rang— 
O  dearly  do  I  love  thee,  Annie ! 
u. 
O,  happy  be  the  woodbine  bower, 

Nae  nightly  bogle  make  it  eerie ; 
Nor  ever  sorrow  stain  the  hour, 

The  place  and  time  I  met  my  deane ! 
Her  head  upon  my  throbbing  breast,  ^^ 

She,  sinking,  said,  "  I  'm  thine  for  ever  1 
While  mony  a  kiss  the  seal  imprest, 
The  sacred  vow,— we  ne'er  should  sever, 
in. 
The  haunt  o'  spring 's  the  pri  nrose  brae, 
The  simmer  joys  the  flocks  to  follow ; 
How  cheerv,  thro'  her  shortening  day. 
Is  autumn,  in  her  weeds  o'  yellow  ! 
But  can  they  melt  the  glowing  heart, 

Or  chain  the  soul  in  speechless  pleasure, 
Or  thro'  each  nerve  the  rapture  dart, 
Like  me«.-=ng  her,  our  bosom's  treasure? 
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ADOWN   WINDING   NITH. 

i. 
Adown  winding  Nith  1  did  wander, 

To  mark  the  sreet  flowers  as  they  spring ; 
Adown  winding  Nith  I  did  wander, 

Of  Phillis  to  nuisf  and  to  sing. 

Awa  wi'  your  Ih.11cs  and  your  beauties, 
They  never  wi'  her  can  compare : 

VVhaevcr  has  met  wi'  ray  Philhs 
Has  met  wi'  the  queen  o'  the  fair. 

.      ". 

The  daisy  amus'd  my  fond  fancy, 

So  artless,  so  simple,  so  wild ; 
Thou  emblem,  said  I,  o'  my  Pliillis, 

For  she  is  simplicity's  child 

III. 
The  rose-bud 's  the  blush  o'  my  charmer. 

Her  sweet  balmy  lip  when  'tis  prcst : 
How  fair  and  how  pure  is  the  lily. 

But  fairer  and  purer  her  breast  1 

IV. 

Yon  knot  of  gay  flowers  in  the  arbour, 
They  ne'er  wi'  my  Phillis  can  vie : 

Her  breath  is  the  breati)  o'  tv       ^-»dbine, 
Its  dew-drop  o'  diamonc  j. 

V. 

Her  voice  is  the  song  of  the  morning, 

That  wakes  thro'  the  green-spreading  grove, 

When  Phoebus  peeps  over  the  mountains. 
On  music,  and  pleasure,  and  love. 

VI. 

But  beauty,  how  frail  and  how  fleeting. 
The  bloom  of  a  fine  summer's  day  I 

While  worth,  in  the  mind  o'  my  Phillis, 
Will  flourish  without  a  decay. 

Awa'  wi'  your  belles  and  your  beauties. 
They  never  wi'  her  can  compare 

Whaever  has  met  wi'  my  Phillis 
Has  met  wi'  the  queen  o'  the  fait. 
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COME,   LET   ME  TAKE  THER 


Come,  let  me  Ukc  thcc  to  my  breast, 

And  pledge  we  ne'er  shall  sunder ; 
And  I  shall  spurn  as  vilest  dust 

The  warld's  wealth  and  grandeur : 
And  do  I  heai  ;ny  Jeanie  own 

That  equal  transports  move  her  ? 
I  ask  for  dearest  life  alone 

That  I  may  live  to  love  her. 

II. 
Thus  in  my  arms,  wi'  a'  thy  charms, 

I  clasp  my  countless  treasure  ; 
I  '11  seek  nae  mair  o'  heaven  to  share, 

Than  sic  a  moment's  pleasure : 
And  by  thy  een,  sae  bonnie  blue, 

I  swear  1  'm  thine  for  ever ! 
And  on  thy  lips  I  seal  my  vow. 

And  break  it  shall  I  never  1 


DAINTY   DAVIE. 


Now  rosy  May  comes  in  wi'  flowers, 
To  deck  her  gay,  green-spreading  bowers 
And  now  comes  in  my  happy  hours, 
To  wander  wi'  my  Davie. 

Meet  me  on  the  warlock  kiiowe, 

Dainty  Davie,  dainty  Davie, 
There  I  '11  spend  the  day  wi'  you, 
My  ail  dear  dainty  Davie. 

II. 
The  crystal  waters  round  us  fa', 
The  merry  birds  are  lovers  a', 
The  scented  breezes  round  us  blaw, 
A  wandering  wi*  my  Davie. 

III. 
Wlicn  purple  morning  starts  the  hare, 
To  steal  upon  her  early  fare, 
1  hen  thro'  the  dews  I  will  repair, 
To  mee:  my  faithfu'  Davie. 
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IV. 
When  day,  expiring  in  the  west, 
The  curtain  draws  o'  Nature's  rest, 
I  flee  to  his  arnts  I  lo'c  the  Ixist, 
And  that's  my  ain  diar  Davit, 

Meet  me  on  the  war''>ck  kiiowi , 
Bonnie  Davie,  dainty  Duvie, 

There  I  'II  spend  the  day  wi'  you, 
My  ain  dear  dainty  Da^ie. 


DOUN   THE   BURN,    DAVIE. 

[When  trees  did  bud,  and  fields  were  green, 

And  broom  bloom'd  fair  to  see ; 
When  Mary  was  complete  fifteen, 

And  love  laugh'd  in  her  e'e ; 
BIythe  Davie's  blink"  her  heart  did  move. 

To  speak  her  mind  thus  free, 
"  Ga.ig  doun  the  burn,  Davie,  love. 

And  I  will  follow  thee." 

Now  Davie  did  each  lad  surpass 

That  dwalt  on  yon  burn  side. 
And  Mary  was  the  bonniest  lass. 

Just  meet  to  be  a  bride  , 
Her  cheeks  were  rosy  red  and  white, 

Her  een  were  bonnie  blue  ; 
Her  looics  were  like  Aurora  bright, 

Her  lips  like  dropping  dew.J 

As  down  the  bum  they  took  their  way, 

And  thro'  the  flowery  dale ; 
His  cheek  to  hers  he  aft  did  lay. 

And  love  was  aye  the  tale. 
With  "  Mary,  when  shall  we  return, 

Sic  pleasure  to  renew  ?  " 
Quoth  Mary,  "  Love,  I  like  the  burn. 

And  aye  shall  follow  you." 


% 
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BEHOLD   THE    HOUR. 


Behold  the  hour,  the  boat  arrive, 
Thou  goest,  thou  darling  of  my  heart ' 

Sever'd  from  thee  can  I  survive  ? 

But  fate  has  will'd,  and  we  must  part. 
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1  '11  often  greet  this  surging  swell, 
Yon  distant  isle  will  often  hail : 

"  E'en  here  I  took  the  last  farewell ; 
There,  latest  mark'd  her  vanish'd  sail." 

u. 

Along  the  solitary  shore. 

While  flitting  sea-fowl  round  me  cry, 
Across  the  rolling,  dashing  roar, 

I  '11  westward  turn  my  wistful  eye : 
Happy,  thou  Indian  grove,  I  '11  say, 

Where  now  my  Nancy's  path  may  be ! 
While  thro'  thy  sweets  she  loves  to  stray, 

O,  tell  me,  does  she  muse  on  me  ? 

THOU    HAST    LEFT  ME   EVER. 
I. 

Thou  hast  left  me  ever,  Jamie ! 

Thou  hast  left  me  ever ; 
Thou  hast  left  me  ever,  Jamie  1 

Thou  hast  left  me  ever. 
Aften  hast  thou  vow'd.that  death 

Only  should  us  sever ; 
Now  thou  'st  left  thy  lass  for  aye — 

I  maun  see  thee  never,  Jamie, 
I  '11  see  thee  never  ! 

11. 

Thou  hast  me  forsaken,  Jamie ! 

Thou  hast  me  forsaken  ; 
Thou  hast  me  forsaken,  Jamie  I 

Thou  hast  me  forsaken. 
Thou  canst  love  anither  jo. 

While  my  heart  is  breaking : 
Soon  my  weary  een  I  'U  close — 

Never  mair  to  waken,  Jamie, 
Ne'er  mair  to  waken  ! 


FAIR   JENNY. 

I. 

Where  are  the  joys  I  have  met  in  the  morning. 

That  danc'd  to  the  lark's  early  song? 
Where  is  the  peace  that  awaited  my  wand'nng, 
At  ev'ning  the  wild  woods  among? 
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No  more  a  winding  the  course  of  yon  river, 
And  marking  sweet  flow'rets  so  fair  : 

No  more  I  trace  the  light  footsteps  of  pleasure, 
But  sorrow  and  sad  sighing  care. 


III. 


Is  it  that  summer 's  forsaken  our  valleys, 

And  grim,  surly  winter  is  near  ? 
No,  no !  the  bees'  humming  round  the  gay  roses, 

Proclaim  it  the  pride  of  the  year. 


IV. 


Fain  would  I  hide,  what  I  fear  to  discover, 
Yet  long,  long  too  well  have  I  known 

All  that  has  caused  this  wreck  in  my  bosom. 
Is  Jenny,  fair  Jenny  alone. 

v. 

Time  cannot  aid  me,  my  griefs  are  immortal, 

Nor  hope  dare  a  comfort  bestow : 
Come  then,  enamour'd  and  fond  of  my  anguish, 

Enjoyment  I  '11  seek  in  my  woe. 
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DELUDED   SWAIN,   THE   PLEASURE. 

I. 
Deluded  swain,  the  pleasure 

The  fickle  fair  can  give  thee 
Is  but  a  fairy  treasure — 

Thy  hopes  will  soon  deceive  thee. 

II. 

The  billows  on  the  ocean. 

The  breezes  idly  roaming, 
The  clouds'  uncertain  motion — 

They  are  but  types  of  woman. 

III. 
O  !  art  thou  not  ashamed 

To  doat  upon  a  feature  ? 
If  man  thou  would'st  be  named, 

Despise  the  silly  creature. 

IV. 

Go,  find  an  honest  fellow ; 

Ciood  claret  set  before  thee : 
Hold  on  till  thou  art  mellow, 

Aiul  then  to  bed  in  glory. 

4*7  i  1 
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MY    LOvELY   NANCY. 

I. 

Thine  am  I,  ray  faithful  fair, 

Thine,  my  lovely  Nancy  ; 
Ev'ry  pulse  along  my  veins, 

Ev'ry  roving  fancy. 

II. 
To  thy  bosom  lay  my  heart, 

There  to  throb  and  languish : 
Tho'  despair  had  wrung  its  core, 

That  would  heal  its  anguish. 

III. 
Take  away  these  rosy  lips, 

Rich  with  balmy  treasure : 
Turn  away  thine  eyes  of  love, 

Lest  I  die  with  pleasure. 

IV. 

What  is  life  when  wanting  love? 

Night  without  a  morning : 
I^ve  's  the  cloudless  summer  sun, 

Nature  gay  adorning. 

HUSBAND.  HUSBAND.  CEASE  YOUR  STRIFE 

I. 

Husband,  husband,  cease  your  strit'c. 

Nor  longer  idly  rave,  sir ; 
Tho*  I  am  your  wedded  wife. 

Yet  1  am  not  your  slave,  sir. 
"  One  of  two  must  still  obey, 

Nancy.  Nancy ; 
Is  it  man,  or  woman,  say, 

My  spouse,  Nancy  ?  " 

II. 
If  't  is  still  the  lordly  word, 

Service  and  obedience ; 
1  'U  drsert  my  sov'reign  lord, 

And  so,  good-bye,  allegiance  I 
"  Sad  will  I  be,  so  bereft, 

Nancy.  Nancy; 
Vet  I  'U  try  to  make  a  shift. 

My  spouse.  Nancy." 
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III. 

My  poor  heart  then  break  it  must, 

My  last  hour  I  'm  near  it : 
When  you  lay  me  in  the  dust. 

Think,  think,  how  you  will  bear  it 
"  I  will  hope  and  trust  in  heaven, 

Nancy,  Nancy  I 
Strength  to  bear  it  will  be  given, 

My  spouse,  Nancy." 

IV. 

Well,  sir,  from  the  silent  dead, 

Still  I  '11  try  to  daunt  you  : 
Ever  round  your  midnight  bed 

Horrid  sprites  shall  Iwunt  you. 
"  I  'U  wed  another,  like  my  dear 

Nancy,  Nancy ; 
Then  all  hell  will  fly  for  fear. 

My  spouse,  Nancy." 


WILT  THOU   BE   MY   DEARIE 


Wilt  thou  be  my  dearie  ? 

When  sorrow  wrings  thy  gentle  hear; 

Wilt  thou  let  me  cheer  thee? 

By  the  treasure  of  my  soul. 

That 's  the  love  I  bear  thee  ! 

I  swear  and  vow  that  only  thou 

Shall  ever  be  my  dearie. 

Only  thou,  I  swear  and  v^w, 

Sliall  ever  be  my  dearie. 


II. 

lassie,  say  thou  lo'es  me ', 
Or,  if  thou  wilt  na  be  my  ain, 
Say  na  thou  'It  refuse  me : 
If  it  winna,  canna  be. 
Thou,  for  thine  may  choose  me, 
l^t  me,  lassie,  quickly  die, 
Trusting  that  thou  lo'est  me. 
Lassie,  let  me  quickly  die, 
Trusting  that  thou  lo'est  nic. 
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HERE   IS   THE   GLEN. 

1. 
Here  is  the  glen,  and  here  the  bower, 

All  underneath  the  birchen  shade ; 
The  village-bell  has  told  the  hour — 

O  what  can  stay  my  lovely  maid  ? 
ii. 
T  is  not  Maria's  whispering  call ; 

T  is  not  the  balmy-breath     '  gale, 
Mixt  with  some  warbler's  dyi-ti  fa^^ 

The  dewy  star  of  eve  to  hail. 
III. 
It  is  Maria's  voice  I  hear ! 

So  calls  the  woodlark  in  the  grove, 
His  little  faithful  mate  to  cheer, 

At  once  't  is  music — and  't  is  love. 

IV. 

And  art  thou  come?  and  art  thou  true? 

O  welcome,  dear  to  love  and  me ! 
And  let  us  all  our  vows  renew 

Along  the  flow'ry  banks  of  Cree. 

THE   BAITLE   OF  SHERIFF-MUIR. 
1. 
"  O  cam'  ye  here  the  fight  to  shun. 

Or  herd  the  sheep  wi'  me,  man  ? 
Or  were  ye  at  the  Sherra-muir, 

And  did  the  battle  see,  man  ?  " 
I  saw  the  battle  sair  and  ttugh, 
And  rc-ekin'-red  ran  mony  a  sheugh, 
My  heart,  for  fear,  gaed  sough  for  sough, 
'1  o  hear  the  thuds,  and  see  the  cluds, 
O'  clans  frae  woods,  in  Urtan  duds, 

Wha  glaum'd  at  kingdoms  three,  man. 
II. 
The  red-coat  lads,  wi'  black  cockauds, 

To  meet  them  were  na  slaw,  man  ;  ^ 

They  rush'd  and  push  d,  and  blude  outgush  d, 

And  mony  a  bouk  o'd  fa',  man  : 

The  great  Argyle  led  oh  his  files, 

I  wat  they  glanc'd  for  twenty  miles : 
They  hack'd  and  hash'd,  while  broadswords  clash  d> 
And  thro'  they  dash'd,  and  hew'd  and  smash'd, 

'Till  fey  men  died  awa,  man. 
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III. 
But  had  ye  seen  the  philibegs, 

And  skyrin'  tartan  trews,  man  ; 
When  in  the  teeth  they  dar'd  our  Whigs 

And  covenant  true  blues,  man ; 
In  lines  extended  lang  and  large, 
When  baiginets  o'erpower'd  the  targe, 
And  thousands  hasten'd  to  the  charge, 
Wi'  Highland  wrath  they  frae  the  sheath 
Drew  blades  o'  death,  'till,  out  o'  breath, 

They  fled  like  frighted  doos,  man. 

IV. 

"0  how  deil,  Tarn,  can  that  be  true? 

The  chace  gaed  frae  the  north,  man ; 
I  saw  mysel'  they  did  pursue 

The  horsemen  back  to  Fortli,  man  ; 
And  at  Dunblane,  in  my  ain  sight. 
They  took  the  brig  wi'  a'  their  might, 
And  straughfto  Stirling  wing'd  their  flight ; 
But,  cursed  lot !  the  gates  were  shut ; 
And  mony  a  huntit,  poor  red-coat. 

For  fear  amaist  did  swarf,  man  ! " 

V. 

"  My  sister  Kate  cam'  up  the  gate 

Wi'  crowdie  unto  me,  man ; 
She  swore  she  sav  some  rebels  run 

Frae  Perth  unto  Dundee,  man  : 
Their  left-hand  general  had  rae  skill, 
''"he  Angus  lads  had  nae  good  will 
hat  day  their  neebors'  blude  to  spill ; 
or  fear  by  ft       that  they  should  lose 
Their  cogs  o'  brose,  they  sca-'d  at  blows. 

And  hameward  fast  did  flee,  man." 

VI. 

They  've  lost  some  gallant  gentlemen, 
Amang  the  Highland  clans,  man  ; 
"  I  fear  my  Lord  Panmure  is  slain," 

Or  in  his  en'mies'  hands,  man  : 
Now  wad  ye  sing  this  double  fight, 
Some  fell  for  wrong,  and  some  for  right , 
And  mony  bade  the  warld  guid  night ; 
Say  pell,  and  mell,  wi'  muskets'  knell. 
How  Tories  fell,  and  Whigs  to  hell 
Flew  off  in  frighted  bands,  man. 
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ON  THE  SEAS  AND   FAR  AWAY 
I. 
How  can  my  poor  heart  be  glad, 
When  absent  from  my  sailor  lad. 
How  can  I  the  thou'3ht  forego? 
He 's  on  the  seas  to  meet  the  foe. 
Let  me  wander,  let  me  rove, 
Still  my  heart  is  with  my  love : 
Nightly  dreams,  and  thoughts  by  day. 
Are  with  him  that's  far  away. 
On  the  seas  and  far  away. 
On  stormy  seas  and  far  away ; 
Nightly  dreams,  and  thoughts  by  day 
Are  aye  with  him  that 's  far  away. 
II. 
When  in  summer  noon  I  faint, 
As  weary  flocks  around  me  pant, 
Haply  in  tliis  scorching  sun 
My  sailor 's  thund'ring  at  hiS  gun  , 
Bullets,  spare  my  only  joy ! 
Bullets,  spare  my  darling  boy  1 
Fate  do  with  me  what  you  may  - 
Spare  but  him  that 's  far  away ! 

III. 
At  the  starless  midnight  hour. 
When  winter  rules  with  boundless  power 
As  the  storms  the  forest  tear, 
And  thunders  rend  the  howling  air, 
Listening  to  the  doubUng  roar. 
Surging  on  the  rocky  shore. 
All  I  can— I  weep  and  pray. 
For  his  weal  that's  far  away. 

IV. 

Peace,  thy  olive  wand  extend, 
And  bid  wild  war  his  ravage  end, 
Man  with  brother  man  to  meet, 
And  as  a  brother  kindly  greet : 
Then  may  Heaven  with  prosp'rous  gales 
Fill  my  sailor's  welcome  sails, 
To  my  arms  their  charge  convey — 
My  dear  lad  that 's  far  away. 
On  the  seas  and  far  away, 
On  stormy  seas  and  far  away ; 
Nightly  dreams,  and  thoughts  by  day, 
Are  aye  with  him  that 's  far  away 
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CA'  THE   EWE& 

FIKST   VERSION. 
I. 

As  I  gaed  down  the  water-side, 
There  I  met  my  shepherd  lad, 
He  row'd  me  sweetly  in  his  plaid, 
And  ca'd  me  his  dearie. 

Ca'  the  ewes  to  the  knowes, 
Ca|  them  whare  the  heather  grows 
Ca'  them  whare  the  bumie  rowes, 
My  bonnie  dearie  I 

II. 

Will  ye  gang  down  the  water-side. 
And  see  the  waves  sae  sweetly  glide  ? 
Beneath  the  hazels  spreading  wide 
The  moon  it  shines  fu'  clearly. 

III. 
I  nas  bred  up  at  nae  sic  school, 
My  shepherd  lad,  to  play  the  fool, 
And  a'  the  day  to  sit  in  dool, 
And  naebody  to  see  me. 

IV. 

Ye  sail  get  gowns  and  ribbons  meet, 
Cauf-leather  shoon  upon  your  feet, 
And  in  my  arms  ye'se  lie  and  sleep, 
And  ye  sail  be  my  dearie. 

V. 

If  yell  but  stand  to  what  yeVe  said, 
I'se  gang  wi'  you,  my  shepherd  lad, 
Ar       J  may  row  me  in  your  plaid, 
J  I  sail  be  your  dearie. 

VI. 

^Vhile  waters  wimple  to  the  sea  : 
\Vhile  day  blinks  in  the  lift  sae  hie  ; 
Till  clay-cauld  death  sail  blin'  my  e'e 
Ve  sail  be  uiy  dearie. 
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CA'  THE  YOWES. 

SKCOND   VBRSIOM. 
1. 

Ca*  the  yowes  to  the  knowes, 
Ca'  them  whare  the  heather  grows, 
Ca'  them  whare  the  burnie  rowes— 
My  boonie  dearie ! 

Hark  the  mavis'  e'ening  sang 
Sounding  Clouden's  woods  amang  ' 
Then  a  aulding  let  us  gang, 
My  bonnie  dearie. 

II. 
We  11  gae  down  by  Clouden  side, 
Thro'  the  hazels  spreading  wide. 
O'er  the  waves  that  sweetly  glide 
To  the  moon  sae  clearly. 

III. 

Yonder  Clouden's  silent  towers, 
Where  at  moonshine's  midnight  hours, 
O'er  the  dewy  bending  flowers, 
Fairies  dance  sae  cheery. 

IV. 

Ghaist  nor  bogle  shalt  thou  fear; 
Thou  'rt  to  love  and  heaven  s.ie  dfar, 
Nocht  of  ill  may  come  thee  near, 
My  bonnie  dearie. 

V. 

Fair  and  lovely  as  thou  art, 
Thou  hast  slown  my  very  heaiL ; 
I  can  die— but  canna  part — 
My  bonnie  dearie ! 

Ca'  the  yowes  to  the  knowes, 
Ca'  them  whare  the  healliei  grows, 
Ca'  them  whare  the  burnie  rowes— 
My  bonnie  dearie ! 
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SHE  SAYS  SHE   LO'ES   ME  BEST  OF  A*. 
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Sae  flaxen  were  her  ringlets, 

Her  eyebrows  of  a  darker  hue, 
Bewitchingly  o'er-arching 

Twa  laughing  een  o'  bonnie  blue. 
Her  smiling,  sae  wyling, 

W-  i  make  a  wretch  forget  his  woe ; 
What  pleasure,  what  treasure, 

Unto  these  rosy  lips  to  grow  ! 
Such  was  my  Chloris*  bonnie  face, 

When  first  her  bonnie  face  I  saw ; 
And  aye  my  Chloris'  dearest  charm, 

She  says  she  lo'es  me  best  of  a'. 

u. 
Like  harmony  her  motion ; 

Her  pretty  ankle  is  a  spy. 
Betraying  fair  proportion. 

Wad  mak'  a  saint  forget  the  sky. 
Sae  warming,  sae  charming. 

Her  faultless  form  and  gracefu'  air  ; 
Ilk  feature — auld  Nature 

Declar'd  that  she  could  do  nae  mair. 
Her's  are  the  willing  chains  o*  love, 

By  conquering  beauty's  sovereign  law ; 
And  aye  my  Chloris'  dearest  charm, 

She  says  she  lo'es  me  best  o'  a'. 

ni. 

Let  others  love  the  city, 

And  gaudy  show  at  sunny  noon  ; 
Gi'e  me  the  lonely  va".-y 

The  dewy  eve,  and  rising  moon ; 
Fair  beaming,  and  streaming, 

Her  silver  light  the  boughs  amang  j 
While  falling,  recalling. 

The  amorous  thrush  concludes  his  sang 
There,  dearest  Chloris,  wilt  thou  rove 

By  wimpling  hum  and  leafy  shaw. 
And  hear  my  vows  o'  truth  ind  love, 

And  say  thou  lo'est  me  best  of  a'. 
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SAW  YE  MY  PHELY; 

[quasi    DICAT   PIIII.I.IS.] 

1. 
O  SAW  ye  my  dear,  my  Phely? 
O  saw  ye  my  dear,  my  Phely  ? 
She 's  down  i'  the  grove,  she 's  wi'  a  new  love. 
She  winna  corns  hame  to  her  Willy. 

II. 
What  says  she,  my  dearest,  my  Phely  ? 
What  says  she,  my  dearest,  my  Phely  ? 
She  lets  thee  to  wit  that  she  has  thee  forgot, 
And  for  ever  disowns  thee,  her  Willy. 

III. 
O  had  I  ne'er  seen  thee,  my  Phely  ! 
O  had  I  ne'er  seen  thee,  my  Phely ! 
As  light  as  the  air,  and  fause  as  thou 's  fair— 
Thou 's  broken  the  heart  o'  thy  Willy. 


HOW  LANG  AND  DREARY  IS  THE  NIGHT 

I. 

How  lang  and  dreary  is  the  night, 

When  I  am  frae  my  dearie  ; 
I  restless  lie  frae  e'en  to  mom, 
Though  I  were  ne'er  sae  weary. 
For  oh  !  her  lanely  nights  are  lang : 

And  oh,  her  dreams  are  eerie  ; 

And  oh,  her  widow'd  heart  is  sair. 

That 's  absent  frae  her  dearie. 

u. 

When  I  think  on  the  lightsome  days 

I  spent  wi'  thee,  my  dearie ; 
And  now  what  seas  between  us  roar — 

How  can  I  be  but  eerie? 

111. 
How  slow  ye  move,  yc  heavy  hours  I 

The  joyless  day  how  dreary ! 
It  was  na  sae  ye  glinted  by, 
When  I  was  wi'  my  dearie. 

For  oh  !  her  lanely  nights  are  lang ; 
.\nd  oh,  her  widow'd  heart  is  sair, 
And  oh,  her  dreams  are  eerie ; 
That 's  absent  frae  her  dearie. 
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LET   !:0T  WOMAN    E'ER   COMPLAIN 


Let  not  wuuian  e'er  complain 

or  inconstancy  in  love ; 
Let  not  woman  e'er  complain 

Fickle  man  is  apt  to  rove ; 
Look  abroad  through  Nature's  range, 
Nature's  mighty  law  is  change ; 
Indies,  would  it  not  be  strange, 

Man  should  then  a  monster  prove  ? 
II. 
Mark  the  winds  and  mark  the  skies  , 

Ocean's  ebb,  and  ocean's  flow : 
Sun  and  moon  but  set  to  rise, 

Round  and  round  the  seasons  go : 
Why  then  ask  of  silly  man 
To  oppose  great  Nature's  plan  ? 
We  '11  be  constant  while  we  can — 

You  can  be  no  more,  you  know. 


m 


m 


■-» 


THE  LOVER'S  MORNING  SALUTE  TO  HIS 
MISTRESS. 

I. 
Sleep'st  thou,  or  >tak'st  thou,  fairest  creature  1 

Rosy  morn  now  lifts  his  eye, 
Numbering  ilka  bud  which  Nature 

Waters  wi'  the  tears  o'  joy : 

Now  thro'  the  leafy  woods, 

And  by  the  reeking  floods, 
W  ..  Nature's  tenants,  freely,  gladly  stray ; 

The  lintwhite  in  his  bower 

Chants  o'er  the  breathing  flower  ! 

The  lav' rock  to  the  sky 

Ascends  wi'  sangs  o'  joy, 
While  the  sun  and  thou  ^rise  to  bless  the  day 

II. 
Phosbus,  gilding  the  brow  o'  morning, 

Banishes  ilk  darksome  shade. 
Nature  gladdening  and  adorning ; 

Such  to  me  my  lovely  maid 

When  absent  frae  my  fair. 

The  murky  shades  o'  care 
With  starless  gloom  o'ercast  my  sullen  sky : 
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But  when,  in  lieauty's  liobi, 
Shti  meets  my  ravish'd  ught, 
When  thro'  my  very  heart 
Her  beaming  ^luries  dart — 
T  is  then  I  wake  tu  life,  to  Uglu,  and  joy 


CKLORIS. 

A   rMACMMNT. 

Whv,  why  tell  thy  lover, 
bliss  he  never  must  enjoy  } 

Why,  why  undeceive  him. 
And  give  all  his  hopes  the  lie  ? 

11. 
O  why,  while  fancy,  raptur'd,  slumbers, 

Chloris,  Chloris  all  the  theme, 
V'/hy,  why  wouldst  thou,  cruel, 

\Vake  thy  lover  from  bis  dreaoi  ? 


CHLORIS. 

1. 

My  Chloris,  mark  how  green  the  groves, 
The  primrose  banks  how  fair ; 

The  balmy  gales  awake  the  flowers, 
And  wave  thy  flaxen  hair. 

II. 

The  lav'rock  shuns  the  palace  gay, 

And  o'er  the  cottage  sings  ; 
For  Nature  smiles  as  sweet,  1  ween. 

To  shepherds  as  to  kings. 

111. 
Let  minstrels  sweep  the  skilfu'  string 

In  lordly  lighted  ha' : 
The  shepherd  stops  his  simple  reed, 

Blithe,  in  the  birken  shaw. 

IV. 

The  princely  revel  may  survey 

Our  rustic  dance  wi'  scorn ; 
But  are  their  hearts  as  light  as  ours, 

Beneath  the  milk-white  thorn  ? 
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?. 


The  shepherd,  in  the  flow'ry  glen, 
In  ihepherd's  phraie  will  woo: 

The  couruer  tells  a  finer  ule — 
But  11  hit  heart  as  true  ? 


VI 


These  wild-wood  flowers  I  've  pu'd,  to  deck 
That  spotless  breast  o'  thine : 

The  courtier's  gems  may  witness  love- 
But  *t  is  nae  love  like  nun«. 


THE  CHARMING   MONTH    OF   MAY 

It  was  the  chflrroirig  month  of  May, 
^V■hen  all  the  fiow'rs  were  fresh  and  gay, 
One  morning,  by  the  break  of  day, 

The  youthful,  clurming  Chloe ; 
From  peaceful  slumber  she  arose, 
Girt  on  her  mantle  and  her  hose, 
And  o'er  the  flowery  mead  she  goes. 

The  youthful,  charming  Chloe, 

Lovely  was  she  by  the  dawn, 
Youthful  Chloe,  charming  (:i)li>e., 

TriMping  o'er  the  pearly  lawn, 
The  youthful,  charming  Chloe. 

II. 

The  feather'd  people  you  might  see, 
Perch'd  all  around,  on  every  tree, 
In  notes  of  sweetest  melody. 

They  hail  the  charming  Chloe ; 
Till,  painting  gay  the  eastern  skies, 
The  glorious  sun  began  to  rise, 
Out-rivall'd  by  the  radiant  eyes 

Of  youthful,  charming  Chloe. 

Lovely  was  she  by  the  dawn, 
Youthful  Chloe,  charming  Chloe, 

Tapping  o'er  the  pearly  lawn, 
The  youthful,  charming  Chloe. 
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LASSIE   Wr   THE   LINT-WHITE   LOCKS. 


Now  Nature  deeds  the  flowery  lea, 
And  a'  is  young  and  sweet  like  thee ; 
O  wilt  thou  share  its  joy  wi'  me, 
And  say  thou  'It  be  my  deane,  O  ? 

Lassie  wi'  the  lint-white  locks, 
Bonnie  lassie,  artless  lassie, 

Wilt  thou  wi'  me  tent  the  flocks? 
Wilt  thou  be  my  dearie,  O  ? 

II. 
The  primrose  bank,  the  wimpling  bura 
The  cuckoo  on  the  milk-white  thorn, 
The  wanton  lambs  at  early  morn, 
Shall  welcome  thee,  my  dearie,  O. 

III. 

And  when  the  welcome  simmer-shower 
Has  cheer'd  ilk  drooping  little  flower, 
We'll  to  the  breathing  woodbine  bower 
At  sultry  noon,  my  dearie,  O. 

IV. 

When  Cynthia  lights,  wi'  silver  ray, 
The  weary  shearer's  hameward  way ; 
Thro'  yellow  waving  fields  we  '11  stray. 
And  talk  o'  love,  my  dearie,  O. 


And  when  the  howling  wintry  blast 
Disturbs  my  lassie's  midnight  rest ; 
Enclasp^  to  my  faithfu'  breast, 
1  '11  comfort  thee,  my  dearie,  O. 

Lassie  wi'  the  lint-white  locks, 
Bonnie  lassie,  artless  lassie, 

Wilt  thou  wi'  me  tent  the  flocks  ? 
Wilt  thou  be  my  dearie,  O  ? 
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FAREWELL,   THOU   STREAM. 


Farewell,  thou  stream  that  winding  flows 
Around  Eliza':  dwelling  ! 

0  mem'ry !  spare  the  cruel  throes 
Within  ray  bosom  swelling : 

Condemn'd  to  drag  a  hopeless  chain, 

And  yet  in  secret  languish, 
To  feel  a  fire  in  every  vein, 

Nor  dare  disclose  my  anguish. 

It. 

Love's  veriest  wretch,  unseen,  unknown, 
I  fain  my  griefs  would  cover ; 

The  bursting  sigh,  th'  unweeting  groan, 
Betray  the  hapless  lover. 

1  know  thou  doom'st  me  to  despair. 

Nor  wilt,  nor  canst,  relieve  me ; 
But  oh,  Eliza,  hear  one  prayer — 
For  pity's  sake  forgive  me  ! 

III. 

The  music  of  thy  voice  I  heard, 

Nor  wist  while  it  enslav'd  me ; 
I  saw  thine  eyes,  yet  nothing  fear'd, 

'Till  fears  no  more  had  sav'd  me : 
Th'  unwary  sailor  thus  aghast, 

The  wheeling  torrent  viewing ; 
'Mid  circling  horrors  sinks  at  last 

In  overwhelming  ruin. 


it; 


O   PHILLY,    HAPPY   BE   THAT   DAY. 

HE. 

O  Phillv,  happy  be  that  day, 
When,  roving  through  the  gather'd  hay. 
My  youthfu'  heart  was  stown  away. 
And  by  thy  charms,  m^  Philly. 

SHE. 

O  Willy,  aye  I  bless  the  grove 
Where  first  I  own'd  my  maiden  love, 
Whilst  thou  didst  pledge  the  Powers  above 
To  be  my  ain  dear  Willy. 
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HE. 

As  songsters  of  the  early  year 
Are  ilka  day  mair  sweet  to  hear, 
So  ilka  day  to  me  mair  dear 
And  charming  is  my  Philly. 

SHE. 

As  on  the  brier  the  budding  rose 
Still  richer  breathes  and  fairer  blows, 
So  in  my  tender  bosom  grows 
The  love  I  bear  n^v  Willy. 

HE. 

The  milder  sun  and  bluer  sky 
That  crown  my  harvest  cares  wi'  joy. 
Were  ne'er  sae  welcome  to  my  eye 
As  is  a  sight  o'  Philly. 

SHE. 

The  little  swallow's  wanton  wing, 
Tho'  wafting  o'er  the  flowery  spring, 
Did  ne'er  to  me  sic  tidings  bring 
As  meeting  o'  my  Willy. 

HE. 

The  bee  that  thro'  the  sunny  hour 
Sips  nectar  in  the  opening  flower, 
Compar'd  wi'  my  delight  is  poor, 
Upon  the  lips  o'  Philly. 

SHE. 

The  woodbine  in  the  dewy  weet 
When  evening  shades  in  silence  meet, 
Is  nocht  sae  fragrant  or  sae  sweet 
As  is  a  kiss  o'  Willy. 

HE. 

I^t  fortune's  wheel  at  random  rin, 
.\nd  fools  may  tyne,  and  knaves  may  win ; 
My  thoughts  are  a'  bound  up  in  ane, 
And  that 's  my  ain  dear  Philly. 

SIIK. 

What 's  a'  the  joys  that  gowd  can  gi'e  ? 
I  care  na  wealth  a  single  flie  ; 
The  lad  I  love 's  the  lad  for  me, 
And  that's  my  ain  dear  Willy. 
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For  a'  the  joys  that  gowd  can  gi'e  ? 
I  dinna  care  a  single  Sie ; 

And  that 's  my  ain  dear  -j  pj^jj^ 


CONTENTED   \V1'   LITTLE. 

I. 

Contented  wi'  litf      -id  cantie  wi'  mair, 
Whene'er  I  forega;  '  sorrow  and  care, 

I  gi'e  them  a  skelp,  y  're  creeping  alang, 

Wi'  a  cog  o'  guid  sv.  is,  and  an  auld  Scottish  sang. 

11. 
I  whyles  claw  the  elbow  o'  troublesome  thought ; 
But  man  is  a  sodger,  and  life  is  a  faught ; 
My  mirth  and  guid  humour  are  coin  in  my  pouch, 
And  my  freedom's  my  lairdship  nae  monarch  dare  toucl. 

ni. 

A  towmond  o'  trouble,  should  that  be  my  fa*, 
A  night  o'  guid  fellowship  sowthers  it  a' : 
When  at  the  blithe  end  o'  our  journey  at  last, 
Wha  the  deil  ever  thinks  o'  the  road  he  has  past  ? 

IV. 

Blind  chance,  let  her  snapper  and  stoyte  on  her  way ; 
Be 't  to  me,  be 't  frae  me,  e'en  let  the  jade  gae : 
Come  ease,  or  come  travail ;  come  pleasure  or  pain  ; 
My  warst  word  is — "  Welcome,  and  welcome  again  !  " 


CANST  THOU  LEAVil  ME  THUS,  M/  KATY? 


Is  this  thy  plighted,  fond  regard, 

Thus  cruelly  to  part,  my  Katy  ? 
Is  this  thy  faithful  swain's  reward — 

An  aching,  broken  heart,  my  Katy? 

Canst  thou  leave  me  thus,  my  Katy  ? 
Canst  thou  leave  me  thus,  my  Katy  ? 
Well  thou  know'st  my  aching  heart — 
And  canst  thou  leave  me  thus  for  pity  ? 
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n. 
Farewell  I  and  ne'er  such  sorrows  tear 

That  fickle  heart  of  thine,  my  Katy  ! 
Thou  may'st  find  those  will  love  thee  dear— 

But  not  a  love  like  mine,  my  Katy  ! 

Can3t  thou  leave  me  thus,  my  Katy  ? 
Canst  thou  leave  me  thus,  my  Katy  ? 
Well  thou  know'st  my  aching  heart— 
And  canst  thou  leave  me  thus  for  pity? 


B 


MY  NANNIE'S  AWA. 

L 

Now  in  her  green  mantle  blithe  Nature  arrays. 
And  listens  The  lambkins  that  bleat  o'er  the  braes. 
While  birds  warble  welcome  in  ilka  green  shaw ; 
But  to  xat  it's  delightless— my  Nannie  s  awa ! 

a. 

The  snaw-drap  and  primrose  our  woodlands  adorn, 
And  violets  bathe  in  the  weet  o'  the  morn  ; 
They  pain  my  sad  bosom,  sae  sweetly  they  blaw, 
They  mind  me  o'  Nannie— and  Nannie  s  awa ! 


lU. 


Thou  Wrock  that  springs  frae  the  dews  of  the  lawn, 
The  shepherd  to  warn  o'  the  grey-breaking^  da^yn, 
And  thou  meUow  mavis  that  hails  the  night  ta , 
Give  over  for  pity— my  Nannie's  awa ! 


IV. 


Come  autumn  sae  pensive,  in  yellow  and  grey, 
And  soothe  me  with  tidings  o'  Nature's  decay : 
The  dark  dreary  winter,  and  wild  driving  snaw, 
Alane  can  delight  me— now  Nannie  s  awa 

IS  THERE,  FOR  HONEi^T  POVERTY. 


Is  there,  for  honest  poverty, 
That  hangs  his  head,  and  a  that? 

The  coward-slav;,  we  pass  him  by, 
We  dare  be  poor  for  a'  that ! 
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For  a'  thai,  and  a'  that, 

Our  toils  obscure,  and  a'  that ; 

The  rank  is  but  the  guinea-stamp, 
The  man 's  the  gowd  for  a'  that ! 

tu 

Wliat  tho'  on  hamely  fare  we  dine, 

Wear  hoddin  grey,  and  a'  that ; 
Gi'e  fools  their  silks,  and  knaves  their  wine 

A  man 's  a  man  for  a'  that ! 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that, 

Their  tinsel  show,  and  a'  that ; 
The  honest  man,  though  e'er  sae  poor, 

Is  king  o'  men  for  a'  that ! 

III. 

Ye  see  yon  birkie,  ca'd  a  lord, 

VVha  struts,  and  stares,  and  a'  that ; 
Though  hundreds  worship  at  his  word, 

He 's  but  a  coof  for  a'  that : 
For  a'  that,  and  a*  that : 

His  riband,  star,  and  a'  that, 
The  man  of  independent  mind 

He  looks  and  laughs  at  a'  that  i 

IV. 

A  prince  can  mak'  a  belted  knight, 

A  marquis,  duke,  and  a'  that , 
But  an  honest  man 's  aboon  his  might, 

Guid  faith  he  manna  fa'  that ! 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that. 

Their  dignities,  and  a'  that, 
The  pith  o'  sense,  and  pride  o'  worth, 

Are  higher  ranks  than  a'  that 

V. 

Then  let  us  pray  that  come  it  may — 

As  come  it  will  for  a'  tliat — 
That  sense  and  worth,  o'er  a'  the  earth, 

May  bear  the  gree,  and  a'  that ; 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that, 

It 's  comin'  yet  for  a'  that, 
That  man  to  man,  the  world  o'er, 

Shall  brothers  be  for  a'  that  1 
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O    LASSIE,  ART  THOU   SLEEPING   YET? 

I. 

O  LASSIE,  art  thou  sleepin'  yet, 
Or  art  thou  waukin',  I  would  wit  ? 
For  love  has  bound  me  hand  and  fit, 
And  I  would  fain  be  in,  jo. 

O  let  me  in  this  ae  night, 

This  ae,  ae,  ae  night. 
For  pity's  sake  this  ae  night, 

O  rise  and  let  me  in,  jo  ! 

It. 

Thou  hear'st  the  winter  wind  and  weet, 
Nae  star  blinks  thro'  the  driving  sleet 
Tak'  pity  on  my  weary  feet, 

And  shield  me  frae  the  rain,  jo. 

III. 

The  bitter  blast  that  round  me  blaws. 
Unheeded  howls,  unheeded  fa's  : 
The  cauldness  o'  thy  heart 's  the  cause 
Of  a'  my  grief  and  pain,  jo. 

O  let  me  in  this  ae  night, 
This  ae,  ae,  ae  night ; 

For  pity's  sake  this  ae  night, 
O  rise  and  let  me  in,  jo ! 

HER   ANSWER. 


'■1, 


O  tell  na  me  o'  wind  and  rain, 
Upbraid  na  me  wi*  cauld  disdain ! 
Gae  back  the  gate  ye  cam'  again, 
I  winna  let  ye  in,  jo. 

I  tell  you  now  this  ae  night, 
This  ae,  ae,  ae  night ; 

And  ance  for  a'  this  ae  night, 
1  winna  let  you  in,  jo. 

II. 
The  snellest  blast,  at  mirkest  hours, 
That  round  the  pathless  wand'rer  pours, 
Is  nocht  to  what  poor  she  endu'es. 
That 's  trusted  faithless  man,  jo. 
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III. 


The  sweetest  flower  that  deck'd  the  mead, 
Now  trodden  like  the  vilest  weed ; 
Let  simple  maid  the  lesson  read, 
The  weird  may  be  her  ain,  jo. 

IV. 

The  bird  that  charm'd  his  summer-day 
Is  now  the  cruel  fowler's  prey  ; 
Let  witless,  trusting  woman  say 
How  aft  her  fate 's  the  same,  jo. 

I  tell  you  now  this  ae  night. 
This  ae,  ae,  ae  night ; 

And  ance  for  a'  this  ae  night, 
I  winna  let  you  in,  jo  ! 


ADDRESS  TO  THE   WOODLARK. 


O  STAY,  sweet  warbling  wood-lark,  stay, 
Nor  quit  for  me  the  trembling  spray, 
A  hapless  lover  courts  thy  lay, 
Thy  soothing,  fond  complaining. 

II. 

Again,  again  that  tender  part, 
That  I  may  catch  thy  melting  ?rt ; 
For  surely  that  wad  touch  her  heart 
Wha  kills  me  wi'  disdaining. 

111. 

Say,  was  thy  little  mate  unkind. 
And  heard  thee  as  the  careless  wind  ? 
Oh,  nocht  but  love  and  sorrow  join'd 
Sic  notes  o'  woe  could  wauken. 

IV. 

Thou  tells  o'  never-ending  care ; 
O'  speechleus  grief  and  dark  despair : 
For  pity's  <iike,  sweet  bird,  nae  mair  I 
Or  my  poor  heart  is  broken ! 


SOS 


U\ 
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Can  I  cease  to  care  ? 

Can  I  cease  to  languish  ? 
While  my  darling  fair 

Is  on  the  couch  of  anguish  ? 

Long,  long  the  night, 

Heavy  come,  the  morrow, 

While  my  soul's  delight 
Is  on  her  bed  of  sorrow. 

11. 

Every  hope  is  fled, 

Every  fear  is  terror : 
Slumber  even  I  dread, 

Every  '  -^am  is  horror. 

III. 
Hear  me,  Pow'rs  divine ! 

Oh,  in  pity  hear  me  ! 
Take  aught  else  of  mine. 

But  ray  Chloris  spare  me ! 

Long,  long  the  night. 

Heavy  comes  the  morrow. 

While  my  soul's  delight 
Is  on  her  bed  of  sorrow. 


THEIR   GROVES   O'   SWEET   MYRTLE. 
I. 
Iheir  groves  o'  sweet  myrtle  let  foreign  larids  reckon, 

Where  bright-beaming  summers  exalt  their  perfume ; 
Far  dearer  to  me  yon  lone  glen  o'  green  breckan, 

Wi'  the  burn  stealing  under  the  lang  yellow  broom : 
Far  dearer  to  me  are  yon  humble  broom  bowers, 

Where  the  blue-bell  and  gowan  lurk  lowly  unseen  ; 
For  there,  lightly  tripping  amang  the  wild  flowers, 

A-listening  the  linnet,  aft  wanders  my  Jean. 

11. 
Tho'  rich  is  the  breeze  in  their  gay  sunny  valleys, 

And  cauld  Caledonia's  blast  on  the  wave  ; 
Their  sweet-scented  woodlands  that  skirt  the  proud  palace, 

What  arc  they?— The  haunt  o'  the  tyrant  and  slave ! 
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The  slave's  spicy  forests,  and  gold-bubbling  fountains, 
The  brave  Caledonian  views  wi'  disdain ; 

He  wanders  as  free  as  the  winds  of  his  mountains, 
Save  love's  willing  fetters,  the  chains  o'  his  Jean. 


TVVAS    NA    HER   BONNIK    BLUE   E'E. 

I 
T  WAS  na  her  bonnie  blue  e'e  was  my  ruin  ; 
Fair  tho'  she  be,  that  was  ne'er  my  undoing : 
Twas  the  dear  smile  when  naebody  did  mind  us, 
T  was  the  bewitching,  sweet,  stown  glance  o'  kindness 

II. 
Sair  do  I  fear  that  to  hope  is  denied  me, 
Sair  do  I  fear  that  despair  maun  abide  me  I 
But  tho'  fell  fort'   -e  should  fate  us  to  sever. 
Queen  shall  she  be  in  my  bosom  for  ever. 

HI. 

Mary,  I  'm  thine  wi'  a  passion  sincerest, 
And  thou  hast  plighted  me  love  o'  the  dearest  I 
And  thou  'rt  the  angel  that  never  can  alter — 
Sooner  the  sun  in  his  motion  would  falter. 


HOW  CRUEL  ARE  THE  PARENTS! 

I. 

How  cruel  are  the  parents 

Who  riches  only  prize. 
And,  to  t'  t  wealthy  booby, 

Poor  woman  sacrifice ! 
Meanwhile  the  hapless  daughter 

Has  but  a  choice  of  strife  ; — 
To  shun  a  tyrant  father's  hate, 

Become  a  wretched  wife. 

II. 

The  rav'ning  hawk  pursuing, 

The  trembling  dove  thus  flies, 
To  shun  impelling  ruin 

Awhile  her  pinion  tries ; 
Till  of  escape  uespairing, 

No  shelter  or  retreat, 
She  trusts  the  ruthless  falconer, 

And  drops  beneath  his  feet  1 
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MARK  YONDER  POMP 


Mark  yonder  pomp  of  costly  fashion, 

Round  the  w  ^^Ithy,  titled  bride : 
But  when  ccncj:      '  with  real  passion, 
Poor  is  ail  thui  princely  pride. 

Wliat  are  the  showy  treasures  ? 

What  are  the  noisy  pleasures  ? 
The  gay  gaudy  glare  of  vanity  and  art : 

The  polibh'd  jewel's  blaze 

May  draw  the  wond'ring  gaze, 

And  courtly  grandeur  bright 

The  fancy  may  delight, 
But  never,  never  can  come  near  the  heart 

II. 

But,  did  you  see  my  dearest  Chloris 

In  simplicity's  array  \ 
Lovely  as  yonder  sweet  opening  flower  is, 
Shrinking  from  the  gaze  of  day  ? 

O  then,  ihe  heart  alarming. 

And  all  resistless  charming, 
Id  love's  delightful  fetters  she  chains  the  wilhng  soul! 

Ambition  would  disown 

The  worid's  imperial  crown. 

Even  Avarice  would  deny 

His  worshipp'd  deity, 
And  feel  thro'  ev'ry  vein  Love's  raptures  roll. 


THIS  IS   NO   MY   AIN    LASSIE. 


I    : 


A'  %\ 


1  SEE  a  form,  I  see  a  face. 
Ye  weel  may  wi'  the  fairest  place ; 
It  wants,  to  me,  the  witching  grace, 
The  kind  love  that 's  in  her  e'e. 

O  this  is  no  my  ain  lassie. 
Fair  tho'  the  lassie  be  ; 

O  weel  ken  I  my  ain  lassie, 
Kind  love  is  in  her  e'e. 
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II. 

She's  bonnie,  blooming,  straight,  and  tall, 
And  lang  has  had  my  heart  in  thrall ; 
And  aye  it  charms  my  very  saul, 
The  kind  love  that 's  in  her  e'e. 

III. 
A  thief  sae  pawkie  is  my  Jean, 
To  steal  a  blink,  by  a'  unseen  ; 
But  gleg  as  light  are  lovers'  een. 
When  kind  love  is  in  the  e'e. 

IV. 

It  may  escape  the  courtly  sparks, 
It  may  escape  the  learned  cleiks ; 
But  weel  the  watching  lover  marks 
The  kind  love  that 's  in  her  e'e. 

O  this  is  no  my  ain  lassie, 

Fair  tho'  the  lassie  be ; 
O  weel  ken  I  my  ain  lassie, 

Kind  love  is  in  her  e'e. 


NOW  SPRING   HAS   CLAD   THE   GROVE 
IN   GREEN. 

A    SCOTTISH  SONG. 
L 

Now  spring  has  clad  the  grove  in  green, 

And  strew'd  the  lea  wi'  flowers  : 
The  furrow'd,  waving  corn  is  seen 

Rejoice  in  fostering  showers ; 
While  ilka  thing  in  Nature  join 

Their  sorrows  to  forego, 
O  why  thus  all  alone  are  mine 

The  weary  steps  of  woe  ? 

II. 

The  trout  within  yon  wimpling  bum 

Glides  swift,  a  silver  dart, 
And  safe  beneath  the  shady  thorn 

Defies  the  angler's  art : 
My  life  was  ance  that  careless  stream, 

That  wanton  trout  was  I ; 
But  love,  wi'  unrelenting  beam, 

Has  scorch'd  my  fountains  dry. 
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la 

The  Httie  floVret's  peaceful  lot, 

In  yonder  cliff  llwit  grows, 
Which,  save  the  linnet's  flight,  I  wot, 

Nac  ruder  visit  kno#s, 
Was  mine  ;  till  love  has  o'er  me  past. 

And  blighted  a'  my  bloom, 
And  now  beneath  the  witti'ring  blaat 

My  youth  and  joy  consume. 

IV. 

The  waken'd  lav'rock  warbling  springs, 

And  climbs  the  early  sky, 
Winnowing  blithe  hf.t  dewy  wings 

In  morning's  rosy  eye : 
As  little  reckt  I  sorrow's  power, 

Until  the  flow'ry  snare 
O'  witching  love,  in  luckless  hour. 

Made  me  the  thrall  o*  care. 


O  had  my  fate  been  Greenland  snows, 

Or  Afric's  burning  zone, 
Wi'  man  and  nature  leagu'd  my  foes, 

So  Peggy  ne'er  I  'd  known ! 
The  wretch  whose  doom  is,  "  hope  nae  raair,- 

What  tongue  his  woes  can  tell ! 
Within  whase  bosom,  save  despair, 

Nae  kinder  spirits  dwell. 


O   BONNIE   WAS  YON    ROSY    BRIER 


O  BONNIE  was  yon  rosy  brier, 

That  blooms  sae  far  frae  haunt  o'  man  j 
And  bonnie  she,  and  ah,  how  dear  ! 

It  shaded  frae  the  e'enin'  sun. 


Yon  rosebuds  in  the  morning  dew. 
How  pure  amang  the  leaves  sae  green  ; 

But  purer  was  the  lover's  vow 
They  witness'd  in  their  shade  yestreeu. 
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III. 
All  in  its  rude  and  prickly  bower, 

That  crimson  rose,  how  sweet  and  fair  I 
But  love  i    ''-a  sweeter  flower 

Amid  lile  ^  thorny  path  o'  care. 

IV. 

The  pathless  wild,  and  wimpling  burn, 
Wr  Chloris  in  my  arms,  be  mine  ; 

And  I  the  world,  nor  wish,  nor  scorn. 
Its  joys  and  griefs  alike  resign. 


FORLORN,   MY   IX)VF.,  NO  COMFORT  NEAR 


Forlorn,  my  love,  no  comfort  near, 
Far,  far  from  thee,  I  wander  here ; 
Far,  far  from  thee,  the  fate  severe 
At  which  I  most  repine,  love. 

O  wert  thou,  love,  but  near  me ; 
But  near,  near,  near  me  ; 
How  kindly  thou  wouldst  cheer  me. 
And  mingle  sighs  with  mine,  love  I 

II. 
Around  me  scowls  a  wintry  sky, 
That  blasts  each  bud  of  hope  and  joy  ; 
And  shelter,  shade,  nor  home  have  I, 
Save  in  those  arms  of  thine,  love. 

in. 

Cold,  alter'd  friendship's  cruel  part, 

To  poison  fortune's  ruthless  dart — 

I^t  nie  not  break  thy  faithful  heart. 

And  say  that  fate  is  mine,  love. 

IV. 

But  drear)'  tho'  the  moments  fleet, 
O  let  me  think  we  yet  shall  meet  I 
That  on  7  ray  of  solace  sweet 
Car.  on  thy  Chloris  shine,  love. 

O  wert  thou,  love,  but  near  me ; 
But  near,  near,  near  me ; 
How  kindly  thou  wouldst  cheer  me, 
And  mingle  sighs  with  mine,  love 
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LAST   MAY  A   BRAVV   WCX)ER. 


Last  May  a  braw  wooer  cam'  down  the  lang  glen, 

And  sair  wi'  his  love  he  did  deave  me ; 
I  said  there  was  naething  I  hated  like  men. 

The  deuce  gae  wi'm,  to  believe,  believe  me, 

The  deuce  gae  wi  'm,  to  believe  me. 

II. 

He  spak'  o'  the  darts  in  my  bonnie  black  een, 

And  vow**!  for  my  love  he  was  dying ; 
I  said  he  might  die  when  he  Uked,  for  Jean, 

The  Lord  forgi'e  me  for  lying,  for  lying, 

The  Lord  forgi'e  me  for  lying. 

III. 
A  weel-stocked  mailen— himsel'  for  the  laird— 

And  marriage  aff-hand,  were  his  proffers : 
I  never  loot  on  that  I  kenn'd  it,  or  car'd, 

But  thought  I  might  hae  waur  offers,  waur  offers, 

But  thought  I  might  hae  waur  offers. 

nr. 

But  what  wad  ye  think?  in  a  fortnight  or  less — 

The  dfcil  tak'  his  taste  to  gae  near  her ! 
He  up  the  lang  loan  to  my  black  cousin  Bess, 

Guess  ye  how,  the  jad !  I  could  bear  her,  could  bear  her, 

Guess  ye  how,  the  jad  I  I  could  bear  her. 


But  a'  the  niest  week  as  I  fretted  wi'  care, 
I  gaed  to  the  trysfe  o'  Dalgamock, 

And  wha  but  my  fine  fickle  lover  was  there  1 
I  glowr'd  as  I'd  seen  a  warlock,  a  warlock, 
I  glowr'd  as  I  'd  seen  a  warlock. 


f   ,; 


i       ij 


VI. 

But  owre  my  left  shouther  I  gae  him  a  blink, 
Lest  neebors  might  say  I  was  saucy ; 

My  wooer  he  caper'd  as  he  'd  been  in  drink, 
And  vow'd  I  was  his  dear  lassie,  dear  lassie, 
And  vow'd  I  was  his  dear  lassie. 
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VII. 


I  spiei'd  for  my  cousin  fii'  couthy  and  sweet, 

Gin  she  had  recovered  her  hearin', 
And  how  her  new  shoon  fit  her  auld  shachl't  feet, 
But,  heavens  I  how  he  fell  a  swearin',  a  swearin', 

But,  heavens  I  how  he  fell  a  swearin'  I 


VIII. 


He  b^ged,  for  Gudesake,  I  wad  be  his  wife, 
Or  else  I  wad  kill  him  wi'  sorrow ; 

Sae,  e'en  to  preserve  the  poor  body  his  life, 
I  think  I  maun  wed  him-to-morrow,  to-morrow, 
I  think  I  maun  wed  him  to-morrow. 


il, 

f-fl 


HEY   FOR  A  LASS  WI'  A  TOCHER. 


-m 


AwA  wi'  your  witchcraft  o'  beauty's  alarms, 
The  slender  bit  beauty  you  grasp  in  your  arms ; 
O,  gi'e  me  the  lass  that  has  acres  o'  charms, 
O,  gi'e  me  the  lass  wi'  the  weel-stockit  farms. 

Then  hey  for  a  lass  wi'  a  tocher. 
Then  hey  for  a  lass  wi'  a  tocher ; 
Then  hey  for  a  lass  wi'  a  tocher. 
The  iiice  yellow  guineas  for  me. 


II. 


Your  beauty's  a  flower,  in  the  morning  that  blows, 
And  withers  the  faster,  the  faster  it  grows ; 
But  the  rapturous  charm  o'  the  bonnie  green  knowes, 
Ilk  spring  they're  new  deckit  wi'  bonnie  white  yowes. 


m. 


III. 

And  e'en  when  this  beauty  your  bosom  has  blest, 
The  brightest  o'  beauty  may  cloy,  when  possest ; 
But  the  sweet  yellow  darlings  wi'  Geordie  imprest, 
The  langer  ye  hae  them — the  mair  they  're  carest 

Then  hey  for  a  lass  wi'  a  tocher. 
Then  hey  for  a  lass  wi'  a  tocher ; 
Then  hey  for  a  lass  wi'  a  tocher. 
The  nice  yellow  guineas  for  me. 
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THE   BONNIE   LASS   OF  ALBANY. 

Mv  heart  is  wie,  and  unco  wae, 

To  think  upon  the  raging  sea 
That  roars  between  her  gardens  green, 

An'  the  bonnie  Lass  of  Albany. 

This  lovely  maid 's  of  royal  blood, 
That  ruUd  Albion's  kingdoms  three, 

But  oh,  alas !  for  he'  bonnie  face, 
They've  wrang'd  the  lass  of  Albany. 

In  the  rolling  tide  of  spreading  Clyde, 
There  sits  an  isle  of  high  degree. 

And  a  town  of  fame  whose  princely  name, 
Should  grace  the  Lass  of  Albany. 

But  there 's  a  youth,  a  witless  youth, 
That  fills  the  place  where  she  shoyld  be : 

We  '11  send  him  o'er  his  native  shore, 
And  bring  our  ain  sweet  Albany. 

Alas  the  day,  and  woe  the  day. 

A  false  usurper  wan  tlie  gree, 
Who  now  commands  the  towers  and  lands — 

The  royal  right  of  Albany. 

We'll  daily  pray,  we 'U  nightly  pray, 
On  bended  knees  most  fervently, 

That  the  time  may  come,  with  pipe  an'  drum, 
We  '11  welcome  hame  fair  Albany. 


*  i 


CARLE  AN'  THE   KING  COME. 

AN  OLD  SONG  IMPROVED. 
CHORUS. 

Carle,  an'  the  King  come, 
Carle,  an'  the  King  come, 
Thou  shalt  dance  and  I  will  sing, 
Carle,  an'  the  King  come. 

An'  somebody  were  come  again. 
Then  somebody  maun  cross  the  main, 
And  every  man  shall  hae  his  ain, 
Carle,  an'  the  King  come. 

Carle,  an'  the  King  come,  etc. 
Si8 
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I  trow  we  swappet  for  the  worse, 
We  gi'e  the  boot  and  better  horse , 
An'  that  we  '11  tell  them  at  the  aoss, 
Carle,  an'  the  King  come. 

Carle,  an'  the  King  come,  etc 

a 

Coggie,  an'  the  King  come, 
Coggie,  an'  the  King  come, 
I'se  be  fou,  and  thou'se  be  toom, 
Coggie,  an'  the  King  come. 

Coggie,  an'  the  Ktng  come,  etc. 


Ik 


JESSY. 
I. 

Here's  a  health  to  ane  I  lo'e  dear  I 

Here 's  a  health  to  ane  I  lo'e  dear ! 
Thou  art  sweet  as  the  smile  when  fond  lovers  meet, 

And  soft  as  their  parting  tear — Jessy  ! 


u. 

Altho'  thou  maun  never  be  mine, 
Altho'  even  hope  is  denied  ; 

T  is  sweeter  for  thee  despairing 
Than  aught  in  the  world  beside 


-Jessy  f 


IIL 


I  mourn  through  the  gay,  gaudy  day, 
As,  hopeless,  I  muse  on  thy  charms ; 

but  wdcome  the  dream  o'  sweet  slumber. 
For  then  I  am  lock't  in  thy  arms — Tessv ! 


IV. 


I  guess  by  the  dear  angel  smile, 

I  guess  by  the  love-rolling  e'e ; 
But  why  urge  the  tender  confession, 

'Gainst  fortune's  fell  cruel  decree ! — Jessy ! 

Here 's  a  health  to  ane  1  lo'e  dear ! 

Here 's  a  health  to  ane  I  lo'e  dear ! 
Thou  art  sweet  as  the  smile  when  fond  lovers  meet, 

And  soft  as  their  parting  tear — Jessy  I 
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FAIREST   MAID  ON  DEVON   BANKS. 

Fairest  maid  on  Devon  banks, 

Crystal  Devon,  winding  Devon, 
Wilt  thou  lay  that  frown  aside, 

And  smile  as  thou  wert  wont  to  do  ? 
Full  well  thou  know'st  I  love  thee,  dear  I 
Could'st  thou  to  malice  lend  an  ear? 
O !  did  not  love  exclaim,  "  Forbear, 
Nor  use  a  faithful  lover  so." 


n. 

Then  cor.ie,  *hou  fairest  of  the  fair. 
Those  wonted  smiles,  O  let  me  share ; 
And  by  thy  beauteous  self  I  swear 
No  love  but  thine  my  heart  shall  know. 
Fairest  maii]  on  Devon  banks, 

Crystal  Eievon,  winding  Devon, 
Wilt  thou  lay  that  frowi  aside. 
And  smile  as  thou  wert  wont  to  do  ? 


5" 
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*****         455 

Among  the  heathy  hills  and  rugged 

wo<xJa      203 

Ance  mair  I  hail  thee,  thou  gloomy 

December  .„ 

An  honest  man  here  lies  at  rest  ...  305 
Anna,  thy  charms  ray  bosom  fire...  450 
An*  01  forane-and-twenty,Tani...  418 
An'  O  !   my  Eppie,  my  jewel,  my 

Eppiel 2^ 

A  rose-bud  by  my  early  walk  ...  380 
As  cauld  a  wind  as  ever  blew  ...  311 
As  Father  Adam  first  was  fooled  ...  307 
As  I  came  o'er  the  Cairney  mount  433 
As  I  came  in  by  our  gate  end  ...  369 
As  I  gaed  down  the  water  side  ...  495 
As  I  stood  by  yon  roofless  tower  ...  167 
As  I  was  walking  up  the  street  ...  471 
Ask  why  God  made  the  gem  so 

small       ... 3,j 

As  Mailie  and  her  lambs  thegithcr  42 
As  Tarn  tiie  chapman  on  a  day    ...    304 
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At  Browuhill  we  always  get  dainty 

good  cheer        jgr 

A'  the  lads  o'  Thornie  Bank         ...  433 

Auld  chuckle  Reekie's  sair  distrest  aSi 
Auld  comrade  dear,  and   brither 

'inner      375 

Awa"  wi"  your  witchcraft  o"  beauty's 

~'arms -17 

A' ye  wha  live  by  sowps  o"  drink  ...  119 

Bannocks  o'  bear  meal       451 

Beauteous  rose-bud,  young  and  gay  134 

Before  I  saw  Clarinda's  face         ...  187 

Behind  yon  hiUs,  where  Lugar  flows  341 

Behold  the  hour  the  boat  arrive   ...  487 

Below  thir  stanes  lie  Jamie's  banes  306 
Beyond  thee  dearie,  beyond  thee 

dearie     ^5 

Bless  the  Redeemer,  Cardoness   ...  317 

Blest  be  Mc  '>1urdo  to  his  latest  day  I  313 

Blythe,  blythe,  and  merry  was  she  378 

Blythe  hae  I  been  on  yon  hiil       ...  480 

Bonnie  lassie,  will  ye  go  ? 3S3 

Bonnie  wee  thing,  canny  wee  thing  4x3 

Blight  ran  thy  line,  O  Galloway  ...  317 

Bpjt  lately  seen  in  gladsome  green  .  468 

But  rarely  seen  since  Nature's  birth  319 

By  Allan  stream,  I  chanc'd  to  rove  484 

By  all  I  lov'd,  neglected  and  forgot  198 
By  yon  casile  wa',  at  the  close  of 

'he  day 408 
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Ca'  the  ewes  tc  'he  kaowes           ...  495 

Ca'  the  yowes  to  the  knowes         ...  496 

Can  I  cease  to  care  ?           510 

Canst  thou  leave  me  thus,  my  Katie  ?  505 

Carle,  an' the  king  come 519 

Cauld  is  the  e'ening  blast 470 

Cease,    ye    prudes,    your    envious 

railing      309 

Clarinda,  mistress  of  my  soul       ...  187 
Come  boat  me  o'er,  come  row  me 

°'^          379 

Come,  let  mu  take  thee  to  my  breast  486 
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Come  rede  me,  dame,  come  tell  me, 

dame      4o6 

Comin'  thro'  the  rye,  poor  body  ...    44° 
Contented  wi'  little,  and  canlie  wi' 

mair        5oS 

Couldaughtofsongdeclaremypains    468 

Curi'd  be  the    man,   the   poorest 

wretch  in  life     3°9 

Curse  on  ungrateful  roan,  that  can 

bepleas'd  »9S 

Daughter  of  Chaos'  doting  years  ...  236 

Dear ,  I'll  gie  ye  some  advice  .  320 

Dear  Peter,  dear  Peter       3«> 

Dear  Sir,  at  ony  time  or  tide        ...  333 

Dear  Sacith,  the  sleest,  paukie  thief  349 

Deluded  swain,  the  pleasure         ...  489 

Dire  was  the  hate  at  old  Harlaw  ...  194 

Does  haughty  Gaul  invasion  threat  ?  467 

Donald  Brodie  met  a  lass 433 

Dost  thou  not  rise,  indignant  shade  ?  168 

Duncan  Gray  cam'  here  to  woo  ...  37* 

Dweller  in  yon  dungeon  dark       ...  314 


Earth'd  up  here  lies  an  imp  of  hell  318 

Edina  I  Scotia's  darling  seat  I       ...  95 

Expect  na,  Sir,  1b  this  narration  ...  147 

Fair  empress  of  the  Poet's  soul    ...  186 

Fairest  maid  on  Devon  banks       ...  520 

Fair  fa'  your  honest,  sonsie  face  ...  74 

Fair  maid,  ye  need  not  take  the  hint  322 

Fareweel  to  a'  our  Scottish  funii  ...  429 
Farewell,  dear  friend,  may  guid  luck 

hit  you 304 

Farewell,  old  Scotia's  bleak  domains  124 
Farewell,  thou  fair  day,  thou  green 

earth,  and  ye  skies       434 

Farewell,  thou  stream  that  winding 

flows        503 

Farewell,   ye  dungeons  dark  and 

strong     3<^4 

Fate  gave  the  word,  the  arrow  sped  146 

Fill  me  with  the  rosy  wine 3'9 

Fintray,  my  stay  in  worldly  strife...  288 

First  when  Maggy  was  my  cire   ...  390 
Flow  geatiy,  sweet  Afson  I  .injong 

thy  green  braes 43-» 

For  lords  or  kings  1  diniia  mourn  213 

Forlorn  my  love,  no  comfort  near  515 

For  thee  is  laughing  Nature  gay  ...  233 

Frae  the  friends  and  land  I  love  ...  404 


Friday  first's  the  day  appointed    ... 
Friend  of  the  Po:t.  tried,  and  leal 
From  thee,  Eliia,  I  roust  go 
From  the  white-blossom 'd  sloe     ... 
From    those  drear   solitudes   and 

frowsy  cells       a93 

Fy,  let's  a"  to  Kirkcudbright        ...    298 

Gane  is  the  day,  and  mirk's  the 
night       

Oat  ye  me,  O  gat  ye  me     

Go  fetch  to  me  a  pint  o"  wine 

Grant  me,  indulgent  Heaven,  that 
I  may  live  

Green  grow  the  rashes,  O  I 

Gude  pity  roe,  because  Iro  little  ... 

Quid  e'en  to  you,  kimmer 

Quid  morning  to  your  Majesty  I    ... 

Guid  speed  an*  furder  to  you, 
Johnny    ...        

Had  I  a  cave  on  some  wild  distant 
shore       

Had  1  the  vtryte,  had  I  the  wyte    ... 

Hail !  thairm-inspiring,  rattlin' 
Willie  I 

Has  auld  Kilmarnock  seen  the  deil  ? 

Hal  whare  ye  gaun,  ye  crowlin' 
ferlie?      

Health  to   the   Maxwell's   vei'ran 

chief!       

Hear  I    Land  o'  Cakes  an'  brither 

Scots       

He  clench'd  his  pamphlets  in  his  fist 
Hee  balou  I  my  sweet  wes  Donald 
He  looked  just  as  your  sign-posts  do 
He  who  of  Rankine  sang  lies  stiff 

and  dead 

Her    daddie    forbad,    her    niinnie 

forbad      

Here  around  the  ingle  bleexing  ... 
Here  awa',  there  awa',  wandering 

Willie      

Here  brewer  Gabriel's  fire's  extinct 
Here  cursing,  swearing  Burton  lies 
Hr-re  Holy  Willie's  sair  worn  clay 
Here  is   the   glen,  and  here's  the 

bower      

Here  lie  Willie  Michie's  banes  ... 
Here  lies  Boghead  among  the  dead 
Here  lies  a  mock  Marquis  whose 

titles  were  bhamm'd    
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Here  lies  a  rote,  a  budding  rose  ...  316 

Here  lies  John  Bushby,  honest  man  318 

Here  lies  Johnny  Pidgeon 306 

Here  lies  now  a  prey  to  insulting 

npglrct 334 

Here  ties  wi'   death   auld   Grizzel 

Grim       311 

Here  souter  Hood  in  death  do«s 

sleep        "06 

Here  Stuarts  once  in  glory  r«igned  )S 
Here,    where  the   Scottish    muse 

immortal  lives 164 

Her  flowing  locks  the  raven's  wing  346 

Here's  a  bottle  and  an  honest  friend  319 

Here's  a  health  to  ane  I  lo'e  dear...  519 

Here's  a  health  to  them  that's  awa'  465 

Here's  to  thy  health,  my  bonnie  lass  457 

Hey  the  dusty  miller          368 

His  face  with  smile  eternal  drest  ...  340 

Honest  Will's  to  Heaven  gane     ...  310 

How  can  my  poor  heart  be  glad?  494 
How  cold  is  that  bosom  which  folly 

once  fir'd 333 

How  cruel  are  the  parents 511 

How  daur  ye  ca"  me  howlet-face  ?  321 
How  gracefully    Maria   leads   the 

dance      233 

How  lang  and  dreary  is  the  night  377 

How  lang  and  dreary  is  the  night  498 
How,  Liberty,  girl,  can  it  be  by  thee 

named? 333 

How  pleasant  the    banks    of   the 

clear  winding  Devon 371 

How    shall    I    sing    Drumlanrig's 

Grace? 207 

How  wisdom  and  folly  meet,  mix, 

and  unite           314 

Husband,  husband,  cease  your  strife  490 

I  am  a  bard  of  no  regard 65 

I  am  a  keeper  of  the  law    zi6 

I  am  a  son  of  Mars 59 

I  am  my  mammy's  ae  bairn          ...  363 

I  bought  my  wife  a  stane  o'  lint  ...  417 
I   call  no  goddess   to  inspire  my 

strains     393 

I  coft  a  stane  o'  haslock  woo'       ,,,  444 

I  do  confess  thou  art  sae  fair  ...  410 
I  dream'd  I  1  y  where  flow'rs  were 

springing           328 

!f  thou  art  staunch  without  a  stain  175 

If  ye  gae  up  to  yon  hill-tap           ...  329 
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If  you    rattle    along 

mistress's  tongtie         313 

I  gaed  a  waefu'  gate  yestreen  ...  40a 
I  gat  your  letter,  winsome  Willie  ...    361 

I  hae  a  wife  o' my  ain         417 

I  hae  been  at  Crookieden 198 

I  hold  it,  sir,  my  tjoundrn  duty  ...  373 
I  lang  hae  thought,  my  youthfu' 

friend      369 

I'll  aye  ca'  in  by  yon  town 447 

Ill-fated    genius,    Heav'n     taught 

Fergusson  195 

I'll  kiss  thee  yet,  yet  343 

I  married  with  a  scolding  wife  ...  359 
I  mind  it  weel,  in  early  date  ...    279 

I'm  now  ariived,  thanks  to  the  gods  331 
I'm  three  times  doubly  o'er  your 

debtor     ...        308 

I  murder  hate,  by  field  or  flood  ...  315 
In  coming  by  the  brig  o'  Dye  ...  370 
Inhuman    man  t     curse     on     thy 

barb'rous  art     185 

In  Mauchline  there  dwells  si.x  proper 

young  belles      347 

Innocence  looks  gaily  smiling  on  ...  316 
In  politics  if  thou  wouldst  mix  ...  313 
In  se'eriteen  hunder  and  forty-nine  310 
In  simuier  when  the  hay  was  mawn  433 
Instead  of  a  song,  boys,  I'll  give 

yon  a  toast         314 

In  Tarbolton    ye    ken,   there    are 

proper  young  men       330 

In  this  strange  land,  this  uncouth 

cl.'me       385 

In  Trutlt  and  Honor's  name.  Amen  las 
In  wood  and  wild  ye  warbling  throng  316 

I  once  was  a  maid 

I  see  a  form,  1  see  a  face 

I  sing  of  a  whistle,  a  whistle  of  worth 

Is  there  a  whim-inspirM  fool  ? 

Is  there  for  honest  poverty  ? 

Is  this  thy  plighted,  fond  regard?... 

Ithers  seek  they  ken  na  what 

It  is  na,  Jean,  thy  bi^nnie  face 

It  was  a'  for  our  ri-    •  'u'  king 

It  was  in  sweet  Senegal      

It  was  the  chu        ig  month  of  May 
It  was  upon  a  Lammas  night 


Jamie,  come  try  me 

Jenny  McCraw,  she  has  ta'en  to  the 
heather   
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Jocke/i  ta'en  the  parting  kta 
John  Anderson,  my  jo,  John 
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KemUe,  thou  cur'st  my  unbelief  ...  3" 
Ken  ye  ought  o'  Captain  Grose  ? . . .  189 
Kilmarnock  wabsters  fidge  and  cUw  v« 
Kind  sir. I've  read  your  paper  through  208 
Know  thou,  O  stranger  to  the  fame    305 

Lament  him.  Manchilne  husbands  a' 
Lament  in  rhym<!,  lament  in  prose 

LandUdy,  count  the  lawin' 

Lassie  wi'  the  lint- white  locks 
Lass,  when  your  niither  is  froehame 
Last  May  a  braw  wooer  cam  down 

the  lang  glen     

Late  crippl'd  of  an  arm  and  now  a 

leg  

Let  me  ryke  up  to  dight  that  tear... 
Let  not  woman  e'er  complaia 
Let  other  heroes  boast  their  scars... 
Let  other  poett  raise  a  fracas 
Life  ne'er  exulted  in  so  rich  a  prise 
Light  lay  the  earth  on  Billy's  breast 
Lone  on  the  bleaky  hills  the  straying 

flocks      

Long  life,  my  lord,  and  health  be 

yours       

Long,  long  the  night  

Lord,  to  account  who  dares  Thee 

call?       

Lord,  we  thank,  an'  Thee  adore  ... 
Loud  blaw  the  frosty  breezes 
Louis,  what  reck  I  by  thee 

Mark  yonder  pomp  of  costly  fashion 
Maxwell,  if  meiit  here  you  crave  ... 
Musing  on  the  roaring  ocean 
My  blessings  on  you,  sonsy  wife  ... 
My  bonny  lass  I  work  in  brass     ... 

My  bottle  is  my  hol>  pool 

My  Chloris.  mark  how  gr  en  the 

groves     

My  curse  upon  thy  venon'd  stang... 
My  father  was  a  farmer  upon  tlie 

Carrick  border,  O        

My  godlike  friend  -  nay ,  do  not  stare 
My  Harry  was  a  gallant  gay 
My  heart  is  a  breaking,  dear  Tittie  I 
My  lie*rt  is  sair— I  dare  na  tell  ... 
My  heart  is  wae,  and  unco  wae  ... 
My  heart's  in  the  Highlands,  my 

heart  is  not  here  
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My  heart  was  ance  as  blythe  as  free  339 
My  honoured  Colonel,  deep  I  feel... 
My  lady's  gown,  there's  gairs  upon't 
My  lord,  I  know  your  noble  ear  ... 
My  love  she's  but  a  lassie  yet 
My  lov'd,  my  honoured,  much  re- 
spected friend    

My  Peggy's  face,  my  Peggy's  form 
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Nae  gentle  dames,  though  e'er  lae 

fair  336 

Nae  heathen  name  shall  I  prefix  ...  158 
No  churchman  am  1  for  to  rail  and 

to  write 349 

No  cold  approach,  no  altered  mien  334 
No  more  of  your  gtiests,  be  they 

titled  or  not       31a 

No  more,  ye  warblers  of  the  wood 

— no  more         165 

No    sculptur'd    marble    *iere,    nor 

pompous  lay      195 

No  song  nor  dance  I  bring  from 

yon  great  city an 

No  Spartan  tube,  no  Attic  shell  ...  341 
No  Stewart  art  thou,  Galloway  ...  317 
Now  bank  an'  brae  are  claith'd  in 

green       4S«> 

Now  haply  down  yon  gay  green  shaw  447 
Now  health  forsakes  that  angel  face  334 
Now  in  her  green   mantle  blythe 

Nature  arrays 506 

Now,  Kennedy,  if  foot  or  horse  ...  226 
Now  Nature  deeds  the  flowery  lea  502 
Now    Nature    hangs    her   mantle 

green      ■•     I77 

Now  Robin  lies  in  his  last  lair  ...  217 
Now  rosy  May  comes  in  wi'  flowers  486 
Now  Spring  has  clad  the  grove  in 

green       5^3 

Now  westlin'  winds  and  slaught'ring 
guns        


O  aye  my  wife,  she  dang  me 

O  !  a'  ye  pioas  godly  flocks 

O  bonnie  was  yon  rosy  brier 

O  cam'  ye  here  the  fight  to  shun ?... 

O  can  ye  labour  lea.,  young  man?... 

O  I  could  I  give  thee  India's  wealth 

O  Death,  had'st  thou  but  spar'd  his 

life  

O  Death  I  thou  tyrant  fell  and  bloody 
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O'er  the  mist-shrouded  cliRs  of  the 

lone  mountain  straying 
Of  all  the  num'rous  ills  that  hurt 

our  peace  

U'  a'  the  airis  the  wind  can  blaw ... 

O  gat  ye  me,  O  gat  ye  me 

O  gi'e  my  love  brose,  bro»e 
O  Ooudie  I  terror  ol  the  Whigs  ... 
O  guid  ale  comes,  and  guid  ale  goes 
O,  had  the  m  ilt  thy  strength  of  mind 
Oh  I  had  each  Scot  of  ancient  times 
Ob  I  I  am  come  to  the  low  coun trie 
Oh,  ope  the  door  some  pity  tofhow 
O,  how  can  I  be  bl)  the  and  glad  ? 
O  how  shall  I  unsikilfu'  try  7 
Oh,  sweet  be  thy  sleep,  in  the  land 

of  the  grave      

O  Kenmure's  on  and  awa',  Willie 
O  ken  ye  what  Meg  o'  the  Mill  has 

gottrn? 

O  Lady  Mary  Ann  looks  o'er  the 

castle  wa'  

O  lassie,  art  thou  sleeping  yet?  ... 
O  lay  thy  loof  in  mine,  lass 
Old  Winter  with  his  frosty  beard 
O  leave  novels,  ye  Maucbline  belles 
U  leeze  me  on  my  spinning-wheel 
O  Logan,  sweetly  didst  thou  glide 

O  lovely  Polly  Stewart  I      

O  luve  will  venture  in         

O  Maliy's  meek,  Mally's  sweet     ... 

O  Mary,  at  thy  window  be 

O  May,  thy  morn  was  ne'er  sae 

sweet       

O  meikle  do  I  rue,  fause  love 

O  meikle  thinks  my    love    o'   my 

beauty     

O  merry  hae   I   been   teething   a 

heckle      

O  mirk,  mirk  is  this  midnight  hour 

O  mount  and  go       

O  my  luve's  like  a  red,  red  rose    ... 

On  a  hank  of  flowers,  in  a  summer 
day  

Once  fondly  lov'd  and  now  remem- 

ber'd  dear  

On  Cesinock  banks  a  lassie  dwells 
One  night  as  I  did  wander 

One  Queen  Artemisia,  as  old  stories 
tell  

O,  once  I  lov'd  a  bonny  lass 

O  Philly,  happy  be  that  day 
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O  poortitb  cauld  and  restless  love  474 
Oppreu'd    with    grief,    oppress'd 

with  care           115 

O  raging  fortune's  withering  blast  327 

O  rattlin' roarin' Willie      380 

O  rough,  rude,  ready-witted  Rankine  371 

Orthodox,  orthodox 71 

O  sad  and  heavy  should  I  part     ...  446 

O  saw  ye  bouny  Leslry  ?    473 

O  saw  ye  my  dearie,  ray  Eppie 

M'Nab? 41a 

O  saw  ye  my  dear,  my  Phely  ?     ...  498 

O  sing  a  new  song  to  the  Lord  ...  339 
OSiay,  iweet  waibling  woodUrk, 

»«*y       509 

O  steer  her  up  and  haud  her  goun  459 

O  that  I  had  ne'er  been  ntarried  ...  338 
O  Thou  dread  Power,  who  rcign'st 

above      15a 

O  Thou  Great  Being  !  what  Thou  art  154 

O  Thou  in  whom  we  live  and  move  330 

O  thou  pale  orb  that  silent  shines  144 

O  Thou,  the  first,  the  greatest  Frit  nd  1 54 

O  Thou  unknown.  Almighty  cause  151 
O  Thou  I  wha  in  the  Heavons  dost 

dwell       45 

O  thou,  whatever  title  suit  thee    ...  39 

O  Thou,  who  kindly  dost  provide  310 

O  thou,  whom  poesy  abhors  I       ...  309 

O  Tibbie,  I  hae  seen  the  day  ...  338 
Out  over  the  Forth  I  look  to  ihe 

north       443 

O  wat  )e  wha's  in  yon  town?        ...  447 

O  wat  ye  what  my  minnie  did  ?    ...  456 

O,  were  I  on  Parnassus' hill  I       ...  393 

O,  were  my  love  yon  lilac  fair       ...  394 

O  wert  thou  in  the  cauld  blast      ...  460 

O  wha  is  she  that  lo'es  me?          ...  461 

O  wha  my  babie  clouts  will  buy  ?  ...  338 
O,  whare  did  ye  get  that  hauver 

meal  bannock? 359 

O  whare  live  ye,  my  bonnie  lass?...  420 

O  wl  a  will  to  St.  Stephen's  house?  463 

O  when  she  cam'  ben  she  bobbit  ...  375 

O  whistle  an'  I'll  come  to  ye,  my  lad  361 

O  why  the  deuce  should  I  repine  ?  34a 

O,  Willie  brew'd  a  peck  o'  maut  ...  400 
O  wilt  thou  go  wi'  me,  sweet  Tibbie 

Dunbar? 381 

O  ye  wha  are  sae  g^id  youisel'  ...  135 
O  ye  whose  cheek  the  tear  of  pity 

stains      304 
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PAQI 

Pec  NiclMriaoa  wu  a  (ood  bay  man    171 
PralM  woraaa  Mill    ...       ^3 


n 


Raih  mortal,  and  tUnderoui  poet, 
thy  name 

Raving  winds  around  her  blowing 

Revered  defender  of  Iwauteous 
Stuart     

Right,  sir,  your  teat  I'U  prove  it 
true         

Robin  tbure  in  hairst         

Riuticity'i  ungainly  form 

Sad  thy  tale,  thou  idle  page 
Sae  flaxen  were  her  ringleU 
Say,  sages,  what's  the  charm  on 

earth       

Scots,  wha  bae  wi*  Wallace  bled  ... 
Searching  auld  wives'  barrels 
See,  the  smoking  bowl  before  us  ... 

Sensibility,  how  charming 

She  is  a  winsome  wee  thing 

She's  fair  and  fause  that  causes  my 

smart       

Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot 
Shrewd  Willie  Smellie  toCrocballan 

came       

Sic  a  reptile  was  Wat         

Simmer's  a  pleasant  time 

Sing  on,  sweet  thrush,  upon  the 

leafless  bough 

Sir,  as  your  mandate  did  request  ... 
Sir,  o'er  a  gill  I  gat  your  card 
Sir  Wisdom's  a  fool  when  he's  fou' 
Sleep'st  thou,  or  wak'st  thou,  fairest 

creature?  

Slow  spread;  the  gloom  my  soul 

desires • 

Some  books  are  lies  frae  end  to  end 
Some  bae  meat  and  canna  cat 
Sp  re  me  thy  vengeance,  Galloway 
Sray,  my  charmer,  can  you  leave 

me?        

Still  anxious  to  secure  your  partial 

favour      

Stop,  ihlef  t  iaiM  Nature  cried  to 

Death      

Streams  that  glide  in  orient  plains 
Sweet  are  the  banks— the  banks  o* 

Doon       

Sweet  closes  the  evening  on  Craigie- 
bumwood         


PAOS 

Sweetest  May,  tet  k>ve  inspire  tboe  H3 

Sweet  fa's  the  eve  on  Craigiebura...  406 

Sweet  flow'ret,  pledge  o'  meikle  tove  155 

Sweet  nalveti  of  feature     185 

Talk  not  to  me  of  savages 3»* 

That  there  is  falsehood  in  his  looks  313 

The  b-     <s  got  out  wi'  an  unco  shout  437 

The  bUck-headed  eagle     3^9 

The  Wude  red  rose  at  Yule  may  blaw  378 

The  bonniest  lad  that  e'er  I  saw  ...  449 

The  Catrlne  woods  were  yellow  seen  398 

The  cooper  o'Cuddie  cam' here  awa'  443 

The  day  returns,  my  bosom  burns  386 

The  deil  cam'  fiddlin*  thro'  the  towr  438 
The  Devil  got  notice  that  Grose  w. 

a-dying 3»o 

The  friend  whom  wild  from  wisd<      1 

way         "S 

The  gloomy  night  is  gathering  fast  358 
The  greybeard,  old  Wisdom,  may 

boast  of  his  treasures 31S 

The   heather   was    blooming,   the 

meadows  were  mawn 347 

Their  groves  o*   sweet  myrtle  let 

foreign  lands  rt     an 5*" 

The  King's  most  humble  servant,  I  313 

The  laddies  by  the  banks  of  Niih ...  171 
The  lamp  of  day  with  ill-presaging 

glare        »57 

The  last  braw  bridal  that  1  was  at.. .  457 

The  last  time  I  came  o'er  the  moor  358 
The  lazy  mist  hangs  from  the  brow 

ofthehiU           388 

The  lovely  lass  of  Inverness          ...  438 

The  man  in  life  wherever  plac'd    ...  153 

The  night  was  still,  and  o'er  the  hill  23a 

The  noble  Maxwells  and  the  powers  420 

The  ploughman  he's  a  bonny  lad...  393 
The  poor  man  weeps — here  Gavin 

sleeps      305 

There  came  a  piper  out  o' Fife     ...  457 
There  liv'd  a  carle  on  Kelly-burn 

braes       43" 

There  liv'd  a  lass  in  yonder  dale  ...  352 
There's  auld  Rob  Morris  that  wons 

in  yon  glen        39^ 

There's  a  youth  in  this  city,  it  were 

a  great  pity        395 

There's  braw  braw  lads  on  Yarrow 

braes        474 

405   There's  death  in  the  cup,  sae  beware  I  jta 
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FAOR 
3^ 


Thera'f  newt,  Imim,  newt . 
Then  wm  a  bonaie  iaM,  uid  a 

bonaia  boania  laM      

Thara  wai  a  lad  was  born  in  Kyle... 
There  was  a  Ian  and  the  was  fair. .. 
There  was  a  las«,  they  ca'd  her  Meg 
There  was  a  wife  wonn'd  in  Cockpen 
There  wm  once  a  day.  b«it  old  Time 

then  was  younf 

There  were  five  corlins  in  the  south 
There  were  three  kings  into  the  east 
The  robin  to  the  wren's  nest 
The  iiiinple  bard,  rot^h  at  the  rustic 

plotigh 

The  simple  bard  unbroke  by  rules 

ofart       

The  small  birds  rejoice  in  the  green 

leaves  retuminc 

The  smiling  spring  comes  in  rejoicing  435 
The  sun  had  dos'd  the  winter  day . . .  109 
The  sun  be  is  sunk  in  the  west  . . .  39a 
The  t^iior  fell  thro'  the  bed,  thimbles 

»"••        383 

The  Thames  flows  proudly  to  the  sea  403 
1  he  tither  morn,  when  I  forlorn  ... 
The  weary  pund,  the  weary  pund... 
The  wind  blew  hollow  trae  the  hilU 
The  winter  it  is  past,  and.  the  sim- 
mer's come  at  last        

The  wintry  west  extends  h>%  blast. 
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4«4 
417 
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Thickest  night,o'erhang  ni)  dwt^lingl  365 


Thine  am  I,  my  fUthful  fair 

Thine  be  the  volumes,  Jessy  fait  ... 

This  day.  Time  winds  the  exhaiuted 

chain       

This  is  no  my  ain  lassie      

This  wot  ye  all  whom  it  concprns... 
Tho"  cruel  fate  should  bid  Ub  iwrt... 
Thou  flattering  mark  of  friendship 

kind         

Though  fickle  fortune  has  deceived 

me  

Though  women's  minds,  like  winter 

winds      

Thou  hast  left  me  fw  ever,  Jamie... 
ITiou,  Liberty,  t.Hou  art  niy  theme 
Thou  ling'ring  star  with  less'ning  ray 
Thou,   Nature,   partial    Nature,    1 

arraign 

Thou  of  an  independent  mind 

Thou's  welcome,  wean  I 

Thou,  whom  chance  may  hither  lead 


490 

227 

209 

160 

345 

227 

164 

37^ 
488 
234 
334 

'221 

163 
'38 
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PAUB 

Thou,  who  thy  honour  as  thy  Qod 

reverst 169 

Tu  friendship's  pledge,  my  young, 

(airlHend          163 

To  Riddel,  much  lamenied  man  ...  314 

To  thee,  lov'd  Dee,  thy  gladsome 

^     P"*'"      393 

To  thee,  lov'd  Nith,  thy  gladsome 

Pl*'ns      45, 

To  you.  Sir,  this  summons  I've  sent  095 
True-hearted  was  he,  the  lad  swain 

o"  Yarrow          ^yg 

Turn  again,  thou  fair  Eliia 434 

Twas  even— the  dewy  fields  were 

f"*"       355 

'Twas  in  that  place  o'  Scotland's 

.^    '»*•         75 

Twas  in  the  seventeen  hundred  year  303 
Twas  na  her  bounie  blue  e'e  was 

my  ruiu 511 

'Twas  where  the  birch  and  sounding 

thong      186 

Up  in  the  morning's  no  for  me    ...  367 

Upon  a  simmer  Sunday  mom      ...  85 

Upon  that  night,  when  fairies  light  33 

Up  wi'  the  carles  o'  Dysart           ...  435 


Wae  is  my  heart,  and  the  tear's  in 
my  e'e     

Wae  worth  thy  power,  thou  ciursed 
leaf  

Was  e'er  puir  poet  sae  befitted  ?  ... 

Weary  fa'  you,  Duncan  Gray 

We  cam'  na  here  to  view  your 
warks      

Wee,  modest,  crimson-tipped  flower 

Wee  sleekitcow'tin'tiiu'rous  beast  ie 

Wee  Willie  Gray  and  his  leatlier 
wallet      

We  grant  they're  thine,  those  beau- 
ties all     

Wha  is  that  at  my  bower  door  ?   ... 

Whare  hae  ye  been  sae  braw,  lad  ? 

What  ails  yc  uow,  ye  iousieb h  ? 

What  can  a  young  lassie,  what  shall 
a  young  lassie  ? 

What  dost  thou  in  that  mansioa 
fair?        ...        

What  man  could  esteem,  what 
woman  could  love  ?      
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f 

It 


W'^  m 


Wbal    needs    ibis   din  atx,v.i  i  < 

toun  o' I-.on'on  ? 
What  will  I  .In  k'"*  my  hoggia  di   7 

Wh«  will  buy  m>  lro|;i?iu  ? 

Wlien  biliog  BoTfia,  fell  and  dt>  iro 
Wlien,     braving     angry     winters 

storms     

When  by  a  gen'rou*  public's  kinl 

acclaim    .« 

Wlwn   chtipnian    billies  leave   the 

stireet       

Wben  chill  Novemlier's  surly  blast 
When  dear  Clrtrind*.  matchless  fair 
When  death's  dark  stream   I  ferry 

oe'r       ..         

Wlien  first  I  »)eg.m  for  to  sigh  an  I 

to  woo  her         

When  first  I  ctrrnto  Stetrart  Kyle 
Wlii-n  first  my  brave  Johnnie  Ud ... 
When  Guildford  good  our  pilot  stood 
When  Januar'    wind  was  blawiiij; 

cauld       

When   Lascelles    thou(,l!t    fit    this 

wotlii  to  depart 

When  lyart  leaves  bestrew  the  yird 
When    Nature    her  great   master- 
piece desi(;n'd    

When  o'er  the  hitl  the  i^asierii  btar 
When  rosy  May  comes  in  wi'  flowers 
When  trresdid  bud.  and  field:i  were 

grceti       

When  wild  war's  deadly  blast  was 

blawn      

Where  are  the  joys  I  have  met  in 

the  morning?    

Where  Cart  rins  rowin'  to  the  iff 
While  at  the  stook  the -hear^T  scow 
Wliiie  iN-iars  and  woodbines  Imddins 

green       

While    Europe's    eye    la    fix'd      n 

mighty  things 

While  talks  with  little  wing 
While  new-ca'd   kye  rowte  at  the 

stake       

While  virgin  spring  by  Eden's  flood 
While  winds  trae  aiT  Ben  Lomond 

hlaw  

Wli  le'er  h«  l«e  lh:it  snjottrns  here... 
Wh.je'er  Ihou  art,  C)  reader  know... 
Wh'jc'eT  thou  art,  •liese  lines  now 

reading 

Whom  will   you   send  to  Lx>ndo.i 

town?      
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rA<>K 


Waote   lii    that    noble,    dannlless 

Imw?      

NA'hN   \m  I  lotb  to  iMve  this  earthly 

.scene?     ... 

Why,  why,  tell  thv  lover  7 

Why,  ye  tenants  of  the  lake 

Wi'    bravr   new  brank*   in   meikle 

pride       

Willie  Wastlc  dwalt  on  Tweed     . . . 
Will  yn  go  to  the  llMaods.  Mule 

Lindsay?  

Will  ye  go  to  the  Indies,  my  Mary  ? 

Wilt  thou  be  my  diari'-?    

U'^th  Ksop's  lion,  Durnssays,  sore 

lleel       

With  Pegasus  upon  a  day 

Wow,    but   your  letter  nutde    me 

vaumiel 

Ye  bank^  an'',  fanes  and  stre«i)is 

around      

Ye  banks  and  braes  o'  bonnie  Dwn 
Ye  fl  jwery  b.inks  o"  bonnie  Doon    . 
Ye  gallants  bright,  I  rede  ye  right 
Ye  hite  lien  a'  wrang,  Ussie 
Ye    hypocrites  I    are    these     yoor 

pranks? 

Ye    Irish    lords,    ye    knights   and 

squires 

Ye  Jacobites  by  npri>f,  give  an  ear 
Ye  men  of  wit  and  wealth,  why  all 

this  sueering  ■     ...        

Vc  sons  of  old  Ki-  •«,  assembled  by 

Willie 

Ye  ireen  I  iiad  a  u.;^,  of  wiii' 

Ye  true  loyal  naiims,  attend     >  my 

song        ..  

Yon  wand'ring  riti,  that  rnarks  the 

hill  

Yon  wild  mossy  moiHitain<!,  srie  iufty 

and  wide...  

Yoong  Jaime,  priii '.  of  a   th-        lin 
VsBfig  Joi.key  *  .    ibe  '•!.  ..   '■ 

Ycnig  Peggy  b    oius  on,        uni 

tass  

Your  billet,  Sir,     j;rant  re€<-:..t 

">  im'ic     wdcOiiic      v>  (J      3.     . 

mrjurier 

Vou'  friendship  much  can  -nalBP  St 

liest 
Yoiir  news  and  review,  si.      ve  rr     i 

'hrough  «rrfi  through,  «ir 
Years  ihia  m^ ^ttnt  ?  unse.. ' 
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NOTES    TO   THE   POi  MS. 


TA*I  O*  SHANTCR    ^  p.  ay). 

UrTAin  i-aoM,  fai  tii«  iti,  -xhc  i»  to  hb 
AntfaitUtK'^  i>f  Scoiltnd,"  laye  "To  my 
Mf»»>ottt  friend,  Mr.  lobrrl  B'm.s,  I  have 
b««l»  wrlously  otiiieati  i ;  hf  wn  iioi  ooly  at 
the  p»tM  tit  maki'ig  iiii  wlui  •*»»  mc^t  worthy 
o|  notit.  in  Avr»hir".  the  c«initr  homnved 
by  hi*  birth,  l)>if  he  also  wrotf  i^preiely  i-it 
thk  work,  I  he  my  ttUt  annexed  w  Ailowity 
Church."  \\\\..  411  odd  noti  n  Captabi  Grn^ 
malt  bav.  had  i.i  il.«  fitoeu  <  •  thing*  wban  h* 
called  Tai:  -i'  Shanter  "  .i  pn  v  tali-."  la  « 
letter  to  >  .iptain  Grose,  the  ,1.  h.i  fivaa  tins 
Icfnd  whhh  furnied  thr  u  Inrork  o«  tlM 
poes)  :  "  <.>n  a  market  dav  ,;i  11  -  town  ol  Avr 
a iarraer irom Carri';k, and <  inseitientl y wh  - « 
way  lay  by  lb*  very  gat.  „t  AlU  w.iy  kirkvfird 
!       -der  to  ■-«)»»  (he  river  J>oo:i  at  tlw> 

'ii'  h  Is  .<!    lit  two  <)*  three  hundr. 
■ronltwh  the  said)?  Ue,b»!l  been  de- 

••"- u bMines-i  lillbvth'  tinie he rearher! 

Allow       it  wa*  t  :,■  v.  uard  hour,  Iw'wMn  nighi 
•id  m<,fiii!i«t.     ill      :ii  he  Wrts  tei    iied  with  a 
Ua»  strea     ing  <ri«..  inc  kirk,  yet  .t  i»  a  well- 
known  faLt  that  to  tuf  I  'Mk  ,,n  these  occasii^  . 
j»  ru   riing  by  far  the  Kicileat  1    '  uf  ml*         , 
lie  pr    loutly  advanced   m  hik  t     d.    Wlie.i  •  f 
lw<4  r<>adied'  the  jjale  o!  the  ktrk-ard,  be  w.tJ 
.'ti»ed  and  eiifeit.ii'-.-d,  .        .gh   the   rib:. 
<;  .irchesof  an  oH  GoUiKi-W;;.      *,  which  still 
l.icf-  the  highway,  to  see        '  ,;„  «  o<  witibes 
iiserr-ly  looli-ig  it  mutid  tl         ,!tt  s  loty  hl<ick- 
iuard  matter,  who  was  kc    s  1^  th-  n  all  aliv* 
nth  the  power  ..f  hi>  bagtJix-.     The  larmfr 
ibservi    them  a  llttif, 
fir  fac-     -.f  ,„anj     ,id 
"  I- -md  ueighbourhi -id 


!•  iiig  his  b'lrse  to 
lie  p!  linly   descry 
■  QBasa  of  his  aci)uaii>°. 
'■"w  the  Kentleinaa  w;: 
^ay,  but  that  the 
^<,  and  one  of  tin 
^ve  a  »m"dk  whii 
1 1  In  anawer  all  the 
drrri.  otir  fanner  w 


•ed  tradition  d>« 
ill.  1  »  re  all  in  thf 
I  hapfieni .?  n  ilucki 
wa.'.  r-n$)  'crablv  !■ 
■iirji.  >  ..  (hat  pie<r 
So     ri;kied  ti  <t  he 


iuvc.Uri'jTlIy  burst  out  with  .1  loud  ,  .igb 
•  VVeel  iupjien  (leaped),  .sl.-jtgie  k\  the  -hort 
«rk!"  and,  riixollecti  wai'.' U,  li.»*  ntly 
spurred  hit  hi  i  *e  to  tht:  t  >(.  ot  iiis  siw-d  I 
iip-i  not  menlini  the  universe!  .-kninvii  fact 
til  luiboi'ial  power  can  jorsue  yon  !»-yond 

the  i;iiUiileof  a  run  liugstreaiu.  Luck  u  was 
for  the  p.-.r  fanner  that  the  river  Doo.  vas  so 
near,  for  lOtwithslandmg  le  »[»  of  his 
hors",  whicn  wa.i  a  good  one,  .^  ilnst  eached 
the  iiiiddle  of  the  ardi  ni  the  bridge,  i  conse- 
quently, the  ndddxe  of  >ie  stream,  tli'  jrsuin? 
VeiiKciu:  ;uM{»,  were  m-  -Use  at  his  -h.  that 
one  o;  tl  m  actually  sprung  to  seize  :ii ;  but 
i'  was  t.  -  late,  nrtliing  was  on  her  SKle  of  the 
s:reaiu  but  the  horse  s  tail,  which  iinraedi.itely 
B..ve  way  at  her  infernal  grip,  as  if  blasted  bv  a 
stroke  of  lightniog ;  but  the  farmer  was  beyond 
ber  reach.  Howevei.  the  u»:>ightly,  tailless 
conditkm  of  the  vigoronrr  steed  was,  to  the  List 
iMJur  of  the  nob'-;  cr'iature'=   life,  an  awful 


wanilnt  lo  th«  Carricli  farnwrs  not  to  «tay  tn 

Uie  in  Ayr  markets." 

Ihe  post  constituted  Douglas  Grahame,  Sr 
farmer  of  Sh.mter,  the  Inn  of  the  legend,  aid 
■s  he  really  was  the  lovial  rareless  being  he  i» 
represented  to  be  In  the  iKierx.iieveral  ludicr>  1 
InridenIS  1  urrent  about  bin  wer»  intr '''(-• 
Intuit.  The  poem  was  cottip.  '^'d  in  rlie  'er 
of  tr-jo,  and  wasbsrii  andendisdin  ly. 

MPI    Burns  toM  Croni-  k  that  »hr  taw    ,. 
the    iver  skle  laughinii      .4  itesrn  nlatit^i^  :i 
hui     tons  incidents  assi.ined  *      -*  uHhjii  his 
miu.^. 


WINTER  (sM  p.  1 
This  ;       n  was  c    'ird  into  Bur 
pbiee        .k,  with  111.-  remark  «  apj 
1  aii       ;.,t  the  men    il  th*  w.  rid, 
»  man,  woul'l  f^ill  a  w'    -• 

!i  e  t^rinus  soui  »  of  pli 
nieat  which  are  i'l  .1  anner  ; 
or  tynt  here  «i  1  ti  e  su 
pprson.  Such  b  the  txni. 
in  th"  season  of  '.  jin  m. 
thev-ar.  Th«»  1  be- 
to  n,     luittnt  lines  ^ 


cast;     b^it    I! 


tnd  til- 
stre- 


Chr>l 
In  th 

'  Mighty  tenn 
Abrupt,  a.'i 
earth, 
which  raise-,     h.- 
favourable  ■> 

There  is  Kca 
inore — I  do      i  k 
—but  sometiiing 
which  enrapture' 
sheltered  side  oi 
in  a  iloudy  wint 
wild  howlinf  am 
th-   plain.     11  i!i  li. 
Ill    irii'id  is  r»pt  Q^  I       ». 
Hi-n     wh      in   the  p  -inpo 
Hell!   «•  i      1,    walks  -n  th* 
1  I  o   •••■•,  t-ic«e  seas'nis,  ju^ 


■•U'JIl- 

••A« 
V  knew 

'■''■       luiirt.-'    I 

tnd  ei      y> 

it-  torn-.     If, 

f-tbe-  «ay 

lea^iira  I  talie 

han  ttie  rest  of 

>ep  rr!..  ,,wiiig 

mi        •  melan- 

S'lQicthmg   ev«n 

feavy  waste, 
i  o'er  the  buritd 


V  If  : 
■ich 


a  sesijus  ^nbUmity 

■«  grsa^t  &.J   nobte. 

-thly  .*j^-;  givM  lae 

■luld  call  it  pinwn 

sametbinf 

dk  ii  the 

iii<,^  plantatton, 

near  Uie  s!ormy 

.ind  raving  over 

11  !.ir  ilevotion  ; 

if  e.ilhiisiasm  to 

laiigii  !*,•«  of  the 

mg5o|  the  Wind.' 

liter  a  traiu  of 


misliri     ui,  I  composed  thest  lines. 

ADUKKSS  TO  TIIK  DEIL  (w  p.  j,). 
GiLBcar  Bi  s  •    says  :  "  It  was,  1  think,  in  the 
winter  of  ;  i=  «-  were  going  with  carts  for 

cials  to  uie  e  (and  ■  could  yet  por't 

out    the    par  -lot),    that    Robert   fu^t 

repeated  to   ..e  the     A  Jdress  to  (he  Deil."  The 

ri.l'imiK   til*^  i>f  S'.!<!h   .         *«i^ ?•<,**    li'^r^  Sltf*^£trd 

■  him  by  running  ovur  m  his  mind  the  many 
Indivnius  aicrjnnts  a  i  representations  we 
have  from  varitjus  quarteii.  of  this  august 
personage." 

"  Biir.is,"  s.i>-s  Carlyle,  "  eveu  pities  the  very 
devil,  without  knowing,  I  am  sure,  that  my 
uncle  Toby  had  been  beforehand  there  with 
iiap !  '  He  is  the  father  of  curses  ,iid  lies,'  said 
I  1   Slop,  '  and  is  cursed  and  da  uied  already 
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"  )  tin  tocry  for  it,'  laid  my  uncle  Toby.  A 
poet  without  love  were  a  pliytical  and  meta- 
pliyiical  impossibUity." 

Spaiigei  is  the  bett  Scott  word  ia  its  place 
I  ever  met  with.  The  deil  is  not  standing 
flinging  the  liquid  brimstone  on  his  friends  with 
a  ladk,  but  we  tee  him  standing  at  a  large 
boiling  vat,  with  tomething  like  a  goU-bat, 
striking  the  liquid  this  way  and  that  wav 
aslant,  with  all  bit  might,  making  it  fly  through 
the  whole  apartment,  while  the  inmates  are 
winking  and  holding  up  their  armt'to  defend 
their  faces.  This  is  precisely  the  idea  con- 
veyed by  Mtatrging;  flinging  it  in  any  other 
way  would  be  Iming  or  splashing. — The 
Ettbick  Shephebd. 

CmU*  it  literally,  a  small  wooden  tub.  Here 
the  poet  means  both  the  utensil  and  its  contents. 

TRAGIC  FRAGMENT  (m*  p.  33). 

Thb  poet  tayt,  regarding  this :"  In  my  early 
years  nothing  lest  would  serve  me  than 
courting  the  tragic  muse.  I  was,  I  think,  about 
eighteen  or  nineteen  when  I  sketched  the 
outlines  of  a  tragedy,  forsooth;  but  the 
buistinf  of  a  cloud  of  family  misfortunes, 
whi^nad  for  tome  time  threatened  ut,  pre- 
vented my  furthw  progress.  In  those  days 
I  never  wrote  down  anything,  so  except  a 
speech  at  two,  the  whole  hat  escaped  my 
memory.  The  above,  which  I  most  distinctly 
remember,  was  an  exclamation  from  a  great 
character — great  in  occasional  instances  of 
generosity,  and  daring  at  times  in  villainies. 
He  is  suppoeed  to  meet  with  a  child  of  misery, 
and  exclaima  to  himself  the  words  of  the 
fragment.'* 

HALLOWEEN  (m«  p.  33). 

Hauow^bn  is  thoiuht  to  be  a  night  vrtten 
witchet,  devils,  and  other  mischief-making 
beings  are  all  abroad  on  their  baneful  midnight 
errands ;  particularly  those  aerial  people,  the 
Fairies,  are  said  on  that  night  to  hold  a  grand 
anniversary. — Bubks. 

"On  CasMilis  Dowtituu  dance"  (I.  a).— 
Certain  little  romaatic,  rocky  green  hills,  in  the 
nei^bourhood  of  the  ancient  teat  of  the  Earls 
oTCasiriUs. — ^Bi>BNs. 

"  Tktrt  up  tht  cove  to  stray  and  rovt "  (1. 7). — 
A  noted  cavern  near  Colean-house  called  the 
Cove  of  Colean,  which,  as  well  as  Cass;!is 
Downact,  is  famed  in  country  story  for  being 
a  favourite  haunt  of  fairies. — Bubns. 

"  Where  Bruce  once  ruTd  the  martial  ratiMs  " 
(1.  12). — The  famous  family  of  that  name,  the 
ancestors  of  Robert  Bruce,  the  great  deliverer 
of  his  country,  were  Earls  of  Carrick. 

"  Their  ttochs  maun  a'  be  sought  ance  "  (1.  29). 
— The  first  ceremony  of  Halloween  is  pulliiig 
each  a  stock  or  plant  of  kail.  They  must  go 
out,  hand  in  hand,  with  eyes  shut,  and  pull  the 
first  they  meet  with ;  its  being  big  or  little, 
straight  or  crooked,  is  prophetic  of  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  grand  object  of  all  their  spells — 
the  husband  or  wife.  If  any  yird,  or  earth, 
stick  to  the  root,  that  is  tocher,  or  fortune,  and 
the  tiste  of  the  custoc,  that  is,  the  heart  of  the 
"stom,  is  indicative  of  the  natural  tensper  and 
disposition.  Lastly,  the  stems,  or,  to  give 
them  their  ordinary  appellation,  the  runts, 
are  placed  somewhere  above  the  head  of  the 
door  J  and  the  Christian  names  of  the  people 
whom    chance    brings    into    the    house    are 


according  to  the  priority  of  placing  the  runtt* 
the  names  in  quettion. — BtniHt. 

"  To  poH  tkete  ttalkt  <f  com"  (1.  47).— They 
go  to  tne  barn-yard  and  pull  Mch,  at  three 
teveral  times,  a  stalk  of  oaU.  If  the  third 
stalk  wants  the  top-pickle— that  is,  the  grain 
•t  the  top  of  the  sbJk— the  party  in  question 
will  come  to  the  marriage-bed  anything  but  a 
maid.— BuBMS.  

••  Whe»  kuiUin  in  the  fause-house  (1.  33).— 
\Vhen  the  corn  is  in  a  doubtful  state,  by  being 
too  green,  or  wet,  the  stack-builder,  by  means 
of  old  timber,  etc.,  makes  a  'aree  apartment  in 
his  stack,  with  an  openiuk  in  the  side  which  is 
fairest  exposed  to  the  wind ;  this  be  calls  a 
'  faute-houte.'— BuBKt.  ..... 

••The  auU  ptidmiffe  wed  hoarded  mto" 
(I,  33). — Burning  the  nutt  it  a  famoa  charm. 
They  name  the  lad  and  last  to  each  partkular 
nut,  at  they  lay  them  in  the  fire,  and  accordingly 
as  they  bum  quietly  together,  or  start  from 
beside  one  another,  the  course  and  isstie  of  the 
courtthip  will  be.— BtjBHt. 

"  And  in  the  blue-due  throme  then  "  (1. 98).— 
Whoever  would,  with  tueceti,  try  tbit  tpell, 
mutt  strictly  observe  these  directfcnit :  Steal 
out,  all  alone,  to  the  kihi,  and  darkling,  throw 
into  the  pot  a  clue  of  blue  yam ;  wind  it  in  a 
new  clue  off  the  old  one,  and,  towards  the  latter 
end,  tomething  will  hold  the  threat  Demand 
"  Wha  bauds  ?  " — •'.«.,  whc  holds.  An  answer 
will  be  returned  from  the  kiln-pot,  by  naming 
the  Christian  and  surname  of  your  future 
spouse. — BuBNS. 

"  ru  eat  the  apple  at  the  glau  "  <1.  ui).— 
Take  a  candle,  and  go  alone  to  a  looking-glass  ; 
eat  an  apple  before  it,  and  some  traditions  say 
you  should  comb  your  hair  all  the  time;  the 
face  of  your  conjugal  companion  to  be  will  be 
seen  in  the  glass,  as  if  peeping  over  your 
shoulder. — Bubhs. 

"  He  gat  hemp-seed,  J  mind  it  weel "  (I.  140). 
— Steal  out,  unperceived,  and  sow  a  handful 
of  hemp-seed,  harrowing  it  with  anything  you 
can  conveniently  draw  after  you.  Repeat 
now  and  then, "  Hemp-seed  I  saw  thee ;  hemp- 
seed  I  maw  thee ;  and  him  (or  her)  that  is  to 
be  my  true  love,  come  after  me  and  pou  thee." 
Look  over  your  left  shoulder,  and  you  will  see 
the  appearance  of  the  person  invoked,  in  the 
attitum  of  pulling  hemp.  Some  traditions 
say,  "  Come  after  me,  and  shaw  thee,"  that  is, 
show  thyself ;  in  whk:h  case  it  simply  appears. 
Others  omit  the  harrowing,  and  say,  '  Come 
after  me,  and  harrow  thee." — Bubns. 

"  To  win  three  wechts  0'  naeihing  "  (1.  182).— 
This  charm  must  likewise  be  performed  un- 
perceived and  alone.  You  go  to  the  barn,  and 
open  both  d.xirs,  taking  them  off  the  hinReo, 
if  possible  ;  for  there  is  danger  that  the  being 
about  to  appear  may  shut  the  doors,  and  do 
you  tome  mischief.  Then  take  that  instru- 
ment lued  in  winnowing  the  corn,  which  in 
our  country  dialect  we  call  a  we«^t ;  and  gc 
through  all  the  attitudes  of  letting  down  corn 
agamtt  the  wind.  Repeat  it  three  timet,  and 
tht  third  time  an  apparition  will  pass  through 
the  bam,  in  at  the  windy  door,  and  out  at  the 
other,  having  both  the  figure  in  question,  and 
the  appear-WJ?  or  reunite  marking  the  employ- 
ment or  station  in  life. — Burns. 

•'/«  chanc'd  the  Oach  he  faddom't  thrice" 
(I.  201).— Take  an  opportunity  of  going,  un- 
noticed, to  a  bear-stack,  and  fathom  it  three 
titnes  round.    The  last  fathom  of  the  last  time 
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yon  will  catch  fat  your  armi  the  q>pearance 
of  your  future  conjugal  ydce-fellow.— Buuii. 

^  Whar*  arm  UMtit  Umta  mM  at  »  bum  " 
(I.  S14). — You  go  out,  one  or  man,  for  thit  ii  a 
■odal  tpell,  to  a  touth-ninning  spring  or  rivulet 
where  *'  tliree  laird**  lands  meet,"  aid  dip  your 
left  shirt-sleeve.  Go  to  bed  in  sight  of  a  fire, 
and  hang  your  wet  sleeve  before  it  to  dry.  Lie 
awalie,  and  some  time  near  mldni^t,  an 
apparition,  having  the  exact  figure  of  the 
grand  object  in  question,  will  come  and  turn 
the  sleeve,  as  if  to  dry  the  ether  side  of  it.— 
Burns. 

"  Th4  lugria  fhrte  art  ra^ei "  (I.  336).— 
Take  three  dishes,  put  clean  water  in  one,  foul 
water  in  another,  leave  the  third  empty : 
blindfold  a  person,  and  lead  him  to  the  hearth 
where  the  disiie*  are  ranged ;  be  (or  she)  dips 
the  left  hand ;  if  by  chance  in  the  clean  water, 
the  future  husl>and  or  wife  will  come  to  the  bar 
of  matrimony  a  maid ;  if  in  the  foul,  a  widow : 
if  in  the  empty  dish,  it  foretells  with  equal 
certainty  no  marriage  at  all.  It  is  repeated 
three  times,  and  every  time  the  arrangement 
of  the  dishes  is  altered. — BumNS. 

"TiU  buUtni  so'ens  wf  fragrant  lunt" 
(I.  248). — Sowens,  with  butter  instead  of  milk 
to  them,  is  always  the  Hallowetn  Supptr. — 

BUBNS. 

MAN  WAS  MADE  TO  MOURN  {stt  p.  40). 

GiLBEST  BuBNS  tells  US  that  "  several  of  the 
poems  were  produced  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  forward  some  favourite  sentiment  o{ 
the  author's.  He  used  to  remark  to  me  that 
he  could  not  well  conceive  a  more  mortifying 

ficture  of  human  life  than  a  man  seeking  work, 
n  casting  about  in  his  mind  how  thb  sentiment 
might  be  brought  forward,  tlie  elegy,  '  Man 
was  Made  to  Mourn,'  was  composed." 

An  old  Scottish  ballad  had  suggested  the 
poem.    "  I  had  an  old  grand-uncle/'  says  the 
poet  to  Mrs.  Dunlop,  "  with  idiom  my  mother 
lived  a  iriiile  in  her  girlish  years.    The  good 
old  man  was  long  blind  ere  be  died,  during 
which  time  his  highest  enjoyment  was  to  sit 
down  and  cry,  while  my  mother  would  sing 
the  simple  old  song  of  '  The  Life  and  Age  of 
Man.' "    From  the  poet's  mother,  Mr.  Cromek 
procured   a  ct^y  of   this   compositkm;    it 
commences  thus : 
"  Upon  the  sixteen  hundred  year 
Of  God  and  fifty-three 
Frae  Christ  was  bom.  who  bought  us  dear. 

As  writings  testifie ; 
Or.  January  the  sixteenth  day. 

As  I  did  lie  alone, 
With  many  a  sigh  and  sob  did  say 
Ah  I    man  was  made  to  moan  I  " 

THE  DEATH  AND  DYING  WORDS  OF 
POOR  MAILIE  (SM  p.  43). 

"  The  circumstances  of  the  poor  sheep,"  says 
Gilbert  Bums,  "  were  pretty  much  as  Robert 
has  described  them.  He  had,  partly  by  way 
of  frolic,  bought  a  ewe  and  two  lambs  nrom  .1 
neighbour,  and  she  was  tethered  in  a  field 
adjoining  the  house  at  Lochlea.  He  and  i 
were  (ovig  out  wjth  our  teams,  and  our  two 
younger  brothers  to  drive  for  us,  at  mid-day, 
when  Hugh  Wilson,  a  curious-looking,  awkward 
boy,  clad  in  ptakling,  came  to  us  with  much 
anxiety  ia  his  face,  with  the  biformatk>n  that 
the  ewe  bad  antaiifled  herself  fat  the  tether, 


and  was  lying  in  the  ditch.  Robert  was  muca 
tickled  with  Hughoc's  appearance  and  postures 
on  the  occasion.  Poor  Mailie  was  set  to  rights, 
and  when  we  returned  from  the  plough  in  the 
evening,  he  repeated  to  me  her  '  Death  and 
Dying  Words,'  pretty  much  in  the  way  they 
now  stand." 

HOLY  WILLIE'S  PRAYER  (»«  p.  45?. 
This  is  the  most  terrible  commentary  on  the 
C'alvinistic  doctrine  of  Election  ever  written. 
The  origin  of  the  lines  may  be  brieflv  told. 
Burns's  friend,  Gavin  Hamilton,  had  been 
refused  the  ordinances  of  the  Chturch,  because 
he  was  believed  to  have  made  a  journey  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  because  one  of  hU  servants,  by 
his  orders,  had  brought  in  some  potatoes  from 
the  garden  on  another  Sunday,  hence  the 
allusion  to  the  "  kai!  and  potatoes  "  in  the  piece. 

William  Fisher,  one  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Auld's 
elders,  made  himself  very  conspicuous  in  the 
case.  He  was  a  great  pretender  to  sanctity — 
and  only  a  preteiuler.  Afterwards  he  fell  into 
drunken  habits,  and  died  in  a  ditch  while  fai  a 
helpless  state  of  intoxication. 

TAM  SAMSON'S  ELEGY  (im  p.  48). 

"  No  poet,"  says  Cunningham,  "  ever  em- 
blazoned fact  with  fiction  more  happily  than 
Burns ;  the  hero  of  this  poem  was  a  respectable 
old  nursery-seedsman  m  Kilmarnock  greatlv 
addicted  to  sporting,  and  one  of  the  poet's 
earliest  friends,  who  loved  curling  on  the  ice 
in  winter,  and  shooting  on  the  moors  in  the 
season.  When  no  longer  able  to  march  over 
hill  and  hag  in  quest  of 

'  Paitricia,  teals,  moor-pouts,  and  plivers,' 
he  loved  to  lie  on  the  lang  settle,  and  listen  to 
the  deeds  of  others  on  field  and  ilood;  and 
when  a  good  tale  was  told,  he  would  cry, '  Hecb, 
man  I  three  at  a  shot ;  that  was  famous  I ' 
Someone  having  informed  Tarn,  in  his  old  age, 
that  Bums  had  written  a  poem — '  a  gay  queer 
ane  '—concerning  him,  he  sent  for  the  bard, 
and,  in  something  like  wrath,  requested  to 
hear  it ;  he  smiled  grimly  at  the  relation  of 
his  exploits,  and  then  cried  out, '  I'm  no  dead 
yet,  Kobin — I'm  worth  ten  dead  fowk: 
wherefore  should  ye  say  that  I  am  dead  ? 
Burns  took  the  hint,  retired  to  the  window  for 
a  minute  or  so,  and,  coming  back,  recited  the 
•  Per  Contra," 

■  Go,  Fame,  and  canter  like  a  filly,' 
with  which  Tam  was  so  much  delighted  that 
he  rose  unconsciously,  mbbed  his  hands,  and 
exclaimed, '  That'll  do— ha !  ha  !— that'll  do  !  ' 
He  survived  the  poet,  and  the  epitaph  is 
inscribed  on  his  grave-stone  in  the  churchyard 
of  Kilmarnock.' 

THE  COTTER'S  SATURDAY  NIGHT 

(JM  p.   JI). 

GiLasKT  BuKNS  says  in  regard  to  this  fine 
poem :  "  Robert  had  frequently  remarked  to 
me  that  he  thought  there  was  something 
peculiarly  venerable  in  the  phrase,  '  Let  us 
worship  God ! '  used  by  a  decent,  sober  head 
of  a  family,  introducing  family  worship.  To 
this  seatiment  of  the  author,  the  world  •» 
faidebted  for  'The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night.' 
When  Robert  had  not  some  pleasure  in  view 
in  which  I  was  not  thouriit  fit  to  participate 
we  used  frequently  to  walk  together,  when  the 
WMtbar  was  favourable,  on  the  Sunday  after- 
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noons-thoM  precious  breathing  times  to  «ie 
Ubooring  part  of  the  <;^^^^y-^^t^ 
such  Sundays  at  would  make  om  W8»Vll!!f 
their  numb«  abridged.  "  was  in  one  of  tte« 
walks  that  I  first  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
thTauthor  repeat  'The  Cotter's  Saturday 
NWit.'  I  do  St  recollect  to  have  rwd  or 
h^  anything  by  which  I  was  more  highlv 
S^iflS^  The  fifth  and  sixth  .  anzas  and 
tte  eighteenth,  thrilled  with  P«:u<'«  «f "J^'y 
Sro^my  soill.  The  cotter,  b  the  'Saturday 
Nlaht;  is  an  exact  copy  of  my  father  in  bis 
manners,  his  famUy  devotion,  and  exhortations, 
yet  the  other  parts  of  the  description  do  not 
apply  to  our  famUy.  None  of  iw  were  at 
sSvtae  out  among  the  farmers  roun.  Instead 
of  our  depositing  our  'sair-won  penny-fee 
with  our  parenU,  my  father  laboured  hard,  and 
lived  with  the  most  rigid  economy,  t^t  he 
might  be  able  to  keep  his  children  at  home, 
thereby  having  an  opportunity  of  watching 
the  progress  of  our  young  minds,  and  forming 
in  them  early  habits  of  piety  and  virtue :  and 
from  this  motive  alone  did  he  engage  in 
farming,  the  source  of  all  hU  difttculties  and 
distresses." 

A  WINTER  NIGHT  («»  p.  56). 
Cablylk  says  of  thb  poem  :  "  How  touching 
is  it,  amid  the  gloom  of  personal  misery  that 
broods  ovei-  and  around  him,  that,  amid  the 
storm,  he  st'U  thinks  of  the  cattle,  the  sUly 
sheep,  and  ti\e  wee  harmless  birdies !— yes, 
the  tenant  of  the  mean  lowly  hut  has  the 
heart  to  pity  al'  these.  This  is  worth  a  whole 
volume  of  homilies  on  mercy,  for  it  to  the 
voice  of  mercy  itself.  Bums  lives  in  sym- 
pathy :  hb  soul  rushes  forth  into  all  the  realms 
of  bf  ing :  nothing  that  has  existence  can  be 
indifierent  to  him." 

THE  JOLLY  BEGGARS  (te*  p.  58)- 
This,  the  most  dramatic  eilort  of  the  poet's 
muse,  was  composed  in  1783,  and  was  sug- 

Ssted  by  a  scene  actually  witnessed  by  him. 
t».  Gibson  (Poosle  Nansie)  kept  a  oublic- 
houae  in  Mauchlfae,  frequented  by  ^l  the 
vagrant  fraternity  of  the  district.  Bums, 
passing  the  house  one  night  in  the  company 
of  his  friends  James  Smith  and  John  Rich- 
mond, was  attracted  by  the  sounds  oi  mirth 
and  revelry  proceeding  from  the  interior, 
entered,  and  was  made  heartily  welcome  by 
the  motlev  crew  assembled,  who  did  not  allow 
his  presence  to  interrapt  their  enjoyment. 

So  little  did  Burns  think  o(  the  performance 
that  he  forgot  all  about  it,  and  but  for  the 
fact  that  one  of  his  friends  h.-\d  a  copy  of  it, 
it  would  have  bwn  lost.  It  was  printed  as  a 
chap-book  in  Glasgow  in  1798.     ..    „ 

Sir  Walter  Scott  says  :  "  '  The  Jolly  Beggars, 
for  huinorons  description  and  nice  discnnu- 
nitkm  of  character,  is  inferior  to  no  poem  <f 
the  same  length  in  the  whole  range  of  English 
poetry.  The  sceno,  indeed,  is  laid  in  the  very 
lowest  department  of  low  life,  the  actors  being 
a  set  of  strolling  vagrants,  met  to  carouse  and 
barter  their  rags  and  plunder  for  iiimor  in  a 
hedge  alehouse.  Yet,  even  in  describing  the 
movements  of  such  a  group,  the  native  taste 
(rf  the  poet  has  never  suffered  his  pen  to  slide 
Into  anvthtng  coarse  or  disgusting.  The  ex- 
travagaiit  glee  and  outrageous  frolic  of  the 
beggars  are  (idiculoutly  contrasted  with  their 


maimed  limbs,  rags,  and  crutches ;  the  sordid 
and  squalid  circumstances  o.  tpeir  aP?««f "JJ^ 
are  jndlctously  thrown  Into  the  shade.    The 
group,  it  muit  be  observed,   is  of  Scottish 
SalScter;  yet  the  distinctions  are  too  well 
marked  to  escape  even  the  ^^Xhron.     The 
most  prominent  persons  are  a  maimed  soldier 
and    his    female    companton,    a    hackneyed 
follower  of  the   camp;   a  stroller,   late   the 
l>nsort   of   a   HighlaiKl   ketterer   or   st.irdv 
beggar,  '  bnt  weary  la*  the  waehi'  woidiel 
Sing  now   It  liberty,  she  becomes  an  <Aject 
of  rivalry  between  a  '  ptony  -craper  with  hfa 
fiddle,'  «id  a  strolUng  tinker.    The  latter,  a 
desperate  bandit,  like  most  of  his  profession, 
terrmes  the  musidan  out  of  the  field,  and  to 
preferred  by  the  damsel,  of  course.    A  wander- 
ing ballad-slnjer,  with  a  brace  of  «<>««•.  » 
lut  totrodtioed  upon  ihe  stage.    Each  of  tbeie 
niotdkants  stags  a  song  in  character;    and 
such  a  collectfem   of  humorous  lyrics,  con- 
nected with  vivid  poetfcal  des^lptlon,  to  not, 
perhaps,  to  be  paraUeled  m  the  BngllA  Ian- 
Suager  The  wmcludlng  <iitty,  chanted  by  tlie 
balUd-singer  at  the  request  of  the  company, 
whose  '  mirth  and  fun  have  now  grown  fast 
and  furious,'  and  set  them  above  all  sublunary 
terrors  of  jails  and  whipping-posts,  is  certainly 
far   superior   to   anything   in   ^e     Begrars 
Opera,'^  where  alone  we  could  expect  to  findits 
parallel '.     In  one  or  two  passages  of     The 
Jolly   Beggars,'   the  muse  has  sbghtly  tres- 
passed on  dfi.irum,  where,  in  the  language 
of  Scottish  soug, 

'  High  kilted  was  she. 
As  she  gaed  owre  the  lea. 
Something,  however,  to  to  be  allowed  to  the 
nature  of  the  subject,  and  something  to  the 
education  of  the  poet ;  and  if,  from  veneratioii 
to  the  names  of  Swift  and  Dryden,  we  tolerate 
the  growness  of  the  one,  and  the  Indelicacy  ol 
the  other,  the  respect  due  to  that  of  Bums 
may  surely  claim  indulgence  for  a  few  light 
strokes    f  broad  humour." 

SCOTCH  DRINK  {su  p.  68). 

DuKCAK  FoBBES  of  Cultoden,  who  did  so  much 
to  pacify  the  country  after  the  defeat  of 
Culloden,  received  from  the  Government  as  a 
reward  for  hto  services  the  privUege  of  distilling 
wfatoky  free  of  duty.  So  popular  did  his 
whtoky  become,  that  Ferintosh,  the  name  of 
hto  barony,  hi  which  hto  whtoky  was  manu- 
factured, became  n  recognised  name  Dr 
synonym  throughout  the  country  for  all  sorts 
of  whisky.  ...  „ 

When  the  privll««e  was  withdrawn  in  1785. 
hto  f.tmily  received  from  the  Government 
CDmpensation  to  the  amount  of  £21,580. 

In  addition  to  thto  the  public  attention  was 
further  turned  to  "  the  national  beverage,"  on 
account  of  the  stringent  way  in  which  the 
Excise  laws  were  being  enforced  at  the  various 
dtotilleries.  These  circumstances  gave  the 
poet  his  cue.  „  ,     . 

Writing  to  Robsrt  Muir,  Kilmarnock,  he 
says  :  "  I  here  enclose  you  my  '  Scotch  Drmk, 
and  may  the  drvi!  f"lV-w  'fith  »  btasln-  for 
your  edification.  I  hope  some  time  before  we 
hear  the  gowk  (cuckoo)  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you  at  Kilmarnock,  when  I  Intend  we 
shall  have  a  gill  between  us  In  a  mutchkln 
stoup,  which  will  be  a  great  comfort  and 
eonsolatkm  to  your  humbto  MTvant,  R.  B. 
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THE  KIRK'S  ALARM  {sMp.yt). 

LoCKRAST  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
origin  of  tills  poem :  "  M-GUl  and  Dalrymple, 
the  two  mlnisten  of  the  town  of  Ayr,  had  long 
been  suspected  of  entertaining  heterodox 
opinions  on  several  points,  particularly  the 
doctrine  of  original  sin  and  the  Trinity ;  and 
the  former  at  length  published  '  An  Essay  on 
the  Death  of  Jesus  Christ,'  which  was  con- 
sidered as  demanding  the  notic?  of  the  Chutt;h 
courts.  More  than  a  year  was  spent  in  the 
discussions  which  arose  out  of  this:  and  at 
last.  Dr.  M'GUl  was  fain  to  acicnowledge  his 
errors,  and  ptomise  that  he  would  take  an 
early  opportunity  of  apologising  for  them  to 
his  congregation  from  the  pulpit,  which 
promise,  however,  he  never  performed.  The 
gentry  of  the  country  took,  for  the  most  part, 
the  side  o*  M  Gill,  who  was  a  man  of  cold, 
tmpopular  manners,  but  of  unreproached 
moral  character,  and  possessed  of  some  accom- 
plishments. The  bulk  of  the  lower  orders 
espoused,  with  far  more  fervid  seal,  the  cause 
of  those  who  conducted  the  prosecutkHi 
against  this  erring  doctor.  Gavin  HamUton, 
and  all  persons  of  his  stamp,  were,  of  course, 
on  the  side  of  M'Gill — Auld  and  the  llauchline 
eklers  with  his  enemies.  Robert  Aiken,  a 
writer  in  Ayr,  a  man  of  remarkable  talents, 
particularly  in  publfc  speaking,  had  the 
principal  management  of  M' Gill's  cause  before 
the  presbytery  and  the  synod.  He  was  an 
intinaate  friend  of  Hamilton's,  and  through 
him  bad  about  this  time  formed  an  acquaiat- 
anc  which  soon  ripened  into  a  warm  Mend- 
ship  with  Buns.  Bums  was,  therefore,  from 
the  beginning,  a  zealous,  as  ib  the  end  he  was, 
perhaps,  the  most  effective,  partisan  of  the 
side  on  which  Aiken  had  staked  so  mudi  of  his 
reputation." 

TO  A  HAGGIS  {$ie  p.  74). 

Tm  haggis,  though  made  up  of  heterogeneous 
materials  not  usually  in  high  favour  with 
gourmands,  is  very  palatable  and  toothsome, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  a  Scotch  adapUtion  of 
an  ancient  French  dish.  It  is  composed  of 
minced  oSal  of  mutton,  meal,  and  suet, 
flavoured  with  various  condiments  in  the  shape 
of  seasoning.  The  mess  is  put  into  a  sheep's 
stomach,  and  boiled  therein.  In  the  Edin- 
burgh Literary  Journal  of  1829,  the  origin  of 
the  piece  is  thus  explained  :  "  About  sixteen 
years  ago  there  reshled  at  Mauchline  Mr. 
Robert  Morristm,  cabinetmaker.  He  was  a 
great  crony  of  Bums's,  and  it  was  in  Mr. 
Morrison's  house  that  the  poet  usually  spent 
the  '  mids  o'  the  day  '  on  Sunday.  It  was  in 
this  house  that  he  wrote  his  celebrated 
•  Address  to  a  Haggis,'  after  partaking  liberally 
of  that  dish  as  prepared  by  Mrs.  Morrison." 

THE  TWA  DOGS  (tee  p.  75). 

GiLBEKT  BuKNS  says  :  "  The  tale  of  '  The  Tw« 
Dogs  •  was  composed  after  the  resolution  of 
publishing  was  nearly  taken.  Robert  had  a 
dog,  whk^  he  called  Luath,  that  was  a  great 
tAVuutite.  The  dog  had  ixsea  killed  by  the 
wanton  cruelty  of  some  person,  the  night 
before  my  father's  death.  Robert  said  to  me 
that  he  should  like  to  confer  such  immortality 
as  he  could  bestow  on  his  old  friend  Luath, 
and  that  he  bad  a  great  mind  to  introduce 


something  into  the  book  under  th«  title  of 
'  Stanzas  to  the  Memory  of  a  Quadruped 
Friend,'  but  this  plan  was  given  up  for  the 
poem  as  it  now  stands.  Canar  was  merely  the 
oreature  of  the  poet's  imagination,  created  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  chat  with  his  favourite 
Luath,'  The  factor  who  stood  for  his  portrait 
here  was  the  same  of  whom  he  nrites  to  Dr. 
Moore  in  1787 :  "  My  indignation  yet  boils  at 
the  scoundrel  factor's  ins-ileiic  threatening 
letters,  which  used  to  set  us  all  in  tears." 

DEATH  AND  DR.  HORNBOOK  (seep.  81). 
"  Dkath  and  Or.  Hornbook,"  says  Gilbert 
Burns,  "  thou^  not  published  in  the  Kilmar- 
nock edition,  was  produced  early  in  tlM  year 
tjty  The  schoolmaster  of  Torbolton  parish, 
to  eke  out  the  scanty  cubsistence  allowed  to 
that  useful  class  of  man,  set  up  a  shop  of 
grocery  goods.  Having  accidentally  fallen  it 
with  some  medical  books,  and  become  most 
bobby-horskally  attached  to  the  study  ol 
medicine,  he  had  added  the  sale  of  a  few 
medicines  to  his  little  trade.  He  had  got  a 
shop-bill  printed,  at  the  bottom  of  which, 
overlooking  his  own  incapacity,  he  had  adver- 
tised that  advice  would  be  given,  in  oon^moa 
dtsordars,  at  the  shop  gratis.  Robert  was  at 
a  mason-meeting  in  Torbolton,  when  the 
dominie  made  too  ostentatious  a  display  of  his 
medical  skill.  Ai  he  parted  in  the  evening 
from  this  mixture  of  pedantry  and  physic,  at 
the  place  where  he  describes  bis  meeting  with 
Death,  one  of  those  floating  ideas  of  appari- 
tk>ns  mentioned  in  his  letter  to  Dr.  Moore 
crossed  his  mind  ;  this  set  him  to  work  for  the 
rest  of  his  way  home.  These  circumstances 
he  related  when  he  repeated  the  verses  to  me 
the  next  afternoon,  as  I  was  holding  the  plough, 
and  hs  was  letting  the  water  off  the  ueld 
beside  me." 

Cronwk  says  of  the  hero  of  this  poem  :  "  At 
Glasgow  I  heard  that  the  hero  of  this  exquisite 
satire  was  living ;  Hamilton  managed  to  intro- 
duce me  to  him — ^we  talked  of  almost  all 
subjects  save  the  poems  of  Bums.  Dr. 
I^Iombook  is  above  the  middle  size,  stout  made, 
and  inclining  to  corpulency.  His  complexion 
is  swarthy,  ois  eye  black  and  expressive ;  he 
wears  a  brown  wig,  and  dresses  in  black. 
There  is  little  or  nothing  of  the  pedant  about 
him :  I  think  a  man  who  had  never  read  the 

r>em  would  scarcely  discover  any.  Burns, 
am  told,  had  no  personal  enmity  to  Wilson." 
The  mirth  and  ridicjle  which  this  exquisite 
piece  of  satire  excited  drove  Wilson  out  of  the 
district.  He  got  the  appointment  of  session- 
clerk  of  the  parish  oi  Gorhals,  in  Glasgow,  and 
died  there  in  iSig. 

THE  HOLY  FAIR  (see  p.  85). 

This  is  at  once  the  boldest  and  the  ablest  of 
the  shafts  Uuros  shot  at  the  abuses  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  No  one  who  has  not  been 
present  at  one  of  these  scenes  of  piety  a.id 
revelry,  can  form  any  idea  of  the  appetite  the 
lower  orders  of  the  Scotch  country  people  have 
for  a  strong  dose  of  religion  and  rouzh  excesses 
combined.'  The  publication  of  "  Ibe  Holv 
Fair  "  did  much  to  mitigate  the  evil,  although 
in  outlytog  districts  such  scenes  were  to  be 
witnasted  up  to  a  very  recent  period. 

As  many  as  half  a  dozen  clerifymen  used  to 
b*  wifacea  for  the  day's  service*,  and  amongst 
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them  than  wm  •  rivalry  for  the  mastery,  the 
mounting  of  the  rottrum  by  a  poor  preacher 
bdoc  the  sigaal  for  an  adjournment  to  the 
telieihineat  tents,  and  the  provision-baskets, 
while  the  appearance  of  a  man  of  fluent  speech 
and  strong  lungs  would  at  once  recall  the 
errant  crowd  and  subdue  them  to  quletnes' 
and  attenti-^n. 

(Holy  Fair  is  a  common  pbrasft  in  the  west 
of  Scotland  frw  a  sacramental  occasion.— B.) 

THE  ORDINATION   («M  p.  9»)- 

Tat  indnctioa  of  the  Rev.  James  Macldnlay  as 
minister  of  the  parochial  or  laigh  (low)  church 
of  Kilmarnock  in  1786,  was  the  occaskm  which 
called  forth  this  poem.  "  There  was  a  popular 
notion,"  says  Mr.  Chambers,  "  that  Mr. 
Lindsay  (a  predecessor  of  Mr.  Mackinlay  in  the 
•>astorship  of  the  laigh  kirk,  had  been  indebted 
tor  his  presentation  &x>m  the  patron.  Lord 
Glencaim,  to  his  wife,  Margaret  Lauder,  who 
was  believed,  but,  I  am  assured  erroneously, 
to  have  been  his  lordship's  housekeeper. 
Mr.  Lindsay's  indactfcm,  in  1764.  was  so  much 
in  opposition  to  the  sentiments  of  the  people 
that  it  produced  a  riot,  attended  by  many 
outrages.  Three  young  men  who  had  dis- 
tingi^hed  themselves  by  their  violence,  wete 
whipped  through  Ayr,  and  imprisoned  a  month. 
These  drcumsUnoes  evoked  from  a  shoemaker 
named  Hunter  a  soofling  ballad,  to  ndiich 
Burns  alludes  in  the  second  line  of  the  second 
verse,  and  which  may  be  found  in  the '  History 
of  Kilmarnock,'  by  Archibald  M'Kay  (1848). ' 
A  third  edition  of  Mr.  M' Kay's  very  interesting 
work  appeared  in  18S5  :  and  an  account  of 
Mr.  Liner's  induction,  together  with  "  The 
Scoffing  Ballad,"  will  be  found  at  pp.  iij-ijS. 

ADDRESS  TO  KDINBURGH  (i«  p.  95) 
Weitimo  to  hie  friend,  William  Chalmers,  the 
poet  says  :  "  I  enclose  you  two  poems,  which 
I  have  carded  and  spun  smce  I  passed  Gleabuck. 
'  Fair  Burnet '  is  the  heavenly  Miss  Burnet, 
daughter  of  I>ord  Monboddo,  at  whuse  house  I 
have  had  the  honour  to  be  mijre  than  on« 
There  has  not  been  anything  nearly  like  her  in 
all  the  oombiiiations  of  beauty,  t(race,  and 
goodness  the  great  Creator  has  formed,  siii" 
Milton's  Eve  on  the  first  day  of  her  existeno*  ' 

THE  BRIGS  OF  AYR  {tu  p.  gfj). 

Tbis  was  written  while  the  new  bridge  acr<  -; 
the  Ayr  was  being  built.  His  friend,  Mr,  I! .! 
Uutyae,  beiug  at  that  time  chief  magislnff, 
the  poem  was  very  appropriately  deditited 
to  him. 

THE  CALF  (te$  p.  105). 
Trb  Rev.  James  Steven  was  aflerwartb  OM  ^ 
the  Scottish  d»gy  in  London,  and  UlttaH^«f$' 
minister  of  Kilwinning  in  Aynhke.  nt  H*^ 
no  favourite  of  the  poet's,  aatf  ft*  Mms  Were 
written  on  hearing  hira  fr»«A  tan  tie  Seat. 


THE  Ttt  A  HSHT-S ;  OS,  T^  R^V 
TULilR  (tar  p.  i«*«. 

IM  a  MS.  now  ia  ttc  BlilM  Mttsmsn.  tana 
gives  an  accooB  af  tke  origfai  of  tUs  ptsce : 
"  The  following  mm  the  fi^st  of  my  poetical 
productions  that  saw  tiie  light.  I  g»v*  a 
ei^y  of  it  to  •  ycthaitar  iiieod  of  mne  afee 


was  very  fond  of  these  things,  and  told  htai, 
'  I  did  not  know  who  was  the  Author,  but  that 
I  had  got  a  copy  ot  it  by  accident.'  The  occa- 
sion was  a  bitter  and  shameless  quarrel  between 
the  two  rev.  ^  intlemen,  Mr.  Moodie  (of  Rlc- 
earton)  and  Mr.  Russel  (ol  Kilmarnock).  It 
was  at  the  time  when  the  hue  and  cry  against 
Patronage  was  at  the  worst." 

THE  VISION  (it*  p.  109). 
In  consequence  of  hfa  quarrel  with  the  father 
of  Jean  Armour,  and  the  unfortunate  condition 
of  his  love  affairs,  the  allusion  to  Jean  which 
appeared  in  the  first  edition : 
^'  Down  flow'd  her  robe,  a  tartan  sheen, 
rui  half  a  leg  was  scrimply  seen, 
And  such  a  leg !   my  bonny  Jean 

Could  only  peer  it ; 
Sae  straught,  sae  taper,  tight,  and  clean, 
Nane  else  cam  near  it—" 
was  removed  in  the  next  issue  of  his  poems,  the 
name  of  another  charmer  being  introduced. 
Whan  the  course  of  his  love  ran  smoother, 
Jean's  name  was  re-introduced,  never  more  to 

give  way  to  another.  

In  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Duntop,  in  alluding  to  the 
fact  that  one  of  her  daughters  was  engaged  on 
a  picture  representing  one  of  the  incidents  to 
"The  Vision,"  Burns  says:  "I  am  highly 
flattered  by  the  news  you  tell  me  of  CoUa.  I 
may  say  to  the  fair  pamter  who  does  me  so 
much  honour,  as  Dr.  Beattie  says  to  Ross,  the 

rst,  of  hb  Muse  Scots,  from  which,  by  the  by, 
took  the  idea  of  Coila.  'Tis  a  poem  of 
Seattle's  in  the  Scottish  dialect,  whkh  perhaps 
you  have  never  seen  : 

'  Ye  diake  your  head,  but  o'  my  Ugs, 
Ye've  set  auld  ScoU  on  her  legs  ; 
Lang  had  she  lien  wi'  buffs  and  flegs, 

Bumbazed  and  dizzie ; 
Her  fiddle  wanted  strings  and  pegs— 
Wae's  me,  poor  hizzie  1 '  " 

DESPONDENCY  (i«  P-  "5)- 
In  speaking  of  this  poem,  Bums  says, "  I  think 
it  is  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  attending  a 
poetic  ^oius,  that  we  can  give  our  woes,  caies, 
joys,  and  loves,  an  embodied  form_bi  verse, 
whi<^  to  me  is  ever  immediate  ease." 

THE  INVENTORY  (see  p.  117)- 
M«.  Chambehs  say*  :  "  The  '  Inventory  '  was 
written  in  answer  to  a  mandate  sent  by  Mr. 
Aiken  of  Ayr,  the  surveyor  of  windows,  car- 
riages, etc.,  for  the  district,  to  each  farmer, 
ordering  him  to  send  a  signed  i  ist  of  his  horses, 
servants,  wheel-carriages,  etc.,  and  to  state 
whether  he  was  a  married  man  or  a  bachelor, 
and  also  the  number  of  his  children.  The  poem 
is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  information  it 
gives  concerning  the  farm,  the  household,  end 
the  habits  of  Bums." 

VERSES  ON  A  S'  '>f^H  BARD  (»«  P  119) 
These  liri«»  were  written  when  the  poet  medi- 
'■^tr^  e?n.ist:ifinsr  tn  Jamaica. 


Tta  FAREWELL  (»«  p.  124)- 
'  Thc^  teaching  stanzas,"  says  Cunnln|^am, 
'  were  eoaspnaed  in  the  autumn  of  17^6,  when 
the  proapaEts  of  the  poet  darkened,  and  he 
'    '    1  towards  the  Wast  ladies  as  a  place  ol 
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refuge,  and  perbapi  of  hope.  All  who  shared 
hit  affectkHu  an  meotioned^iii  mother — his 
brother  Gilbert— his  illegitimate  child,  Eliza- 
beth— whom  he  consigoea  to  hit  brother's  care, 
and  for  whose  support  he  had  appropriated  the 
copyright  of  his  poems— and  his  biends  Smith, 
Hamilton,  and  Aiken  ;  but  in  nothing  he  ever 
wrote  was  his  affection  for  Jean  Armour  more 
tenderly  or  more  naturally  displayed." 

TO  A  MOUNTAIN  DAISY  {set  p.  133). 

Mb.  Chambeks  says  :  "  The  '  Mountain  Daisy  ' 
was  composed,  as  the  poet  has  related,  at  the 
plough.  The  field  where  he  crushed  tb-  '  Wee, 
modest,  crimson-tipped  flower'  lies  next  to 
that  in  which  he  turned  up  the  nest  of  the 
mouse,  and  both  are  on  the  farm  of  Mossgiel, 
and  still  shown  to  anxious  inquirers  by  the 
neighbouring  peasantry." 

TO  MISS  CRUIKSHANK  (>m  p.  134). 

This  young  lady  was  the  subject  of  one  of  the 
poet's  songs,  "  A  Rosebud  by  my  Early  Walk." 
She  was  daughter  to  Mr.  CruUcshank,  No.  30, 
St.  James's  Square,  Edinburgh,  with  whom 
the  poet  resided  during  one  of  his  visits  to 
Edinburgh. 

LAMENT  FOR  JAMES,  EARL  OF 
GLENCAIRN  (im  p.  133). 

Ik  a  letter  enclosing  the  "  Lament "  to  Lady 
Elizabeth  Cunningham,  sister  of  the  earl, 
Burns  says  :  "  My  heart  glows,  and  shall  ever 
glow,  with  the  most  grateful  sense  and  remem- 
brance of  his  lordship's  goodnest.  The  tables 
I  did  myself  the  honour  to  wear  to  his  lordship's 
memory  were  not  the  *  mockery  of  woe.'  Nor 
shall  my  gratitude  perish  with  me  !  If,  among 
my  children,  I  shall  have  a  son  that  has  a  heart, 
he  shall  hand  it  down  to  his  child  as  a  family 
honour,  and  a  family  debt,  that  my  dearest 
existence  I  owe  to  the  noble  house  of  Glen- 
cairn." 

TO  A  MOUSE  (s«  p.  137). 

GiLBiKT  Burns  says,  "  The  verses  to  the 
'  Mouse  '  and  '  Mountain  Daisy '  were  com- 
posed on  the  occasions  mentioned,  and  while 
the  author  was  holding  the  plough ;  I  could 
point  out  the  particular  spot  where  each  was 
composed.  Holding  the  plough  was  a  favourite 
situation  with  Robert  for  poetic  compositions, 
and  some  of  his  best  verses  were  produced 
while  he  was  at  that  exercise. 

"  John  Blane,"  says  Mr.  Chambers,  "  who 
was  farm-servant  at  Mossgiel  at  the  time  of  its 
composition,  still  (i8?8)  lives  at  Kilmarnock. 
He  stated  to  me  that  he  recollected  the  incident 
iwrfcctly.  Burns  was  holding  the  plough,  with 
Ulaoe  for  his  driver,  when  the  little  creature 
was  observed  running  off  across  the  field. 
Blane,  having  the  pettle,  or  plough-cleaning 
utensil,  in  his  hand  at  the  moment,  was  thought- 
lessly running  after  it,  to  kill  it,  when  Bums 
checked  him,  but  not  angrily,  asking  what  ill 
the  poor  mouse  had  ever  done  him.  The  poet 
then  seemed  to  his  ilriyer  t"  zTQW  verv  thoueht- 
ful,  and,  during  the  remainder  of  the  afternoon, 
he  spoke  not.  In  the  night  time  he  awoke 
Blane,  who  slept  with  him,  and,  reading  the 
poem  which  bad  in  the  meantime  been  com- 
posed, asked  what  he  thought  of  the  mouse 


THE  POErS  WELCOME  TO  HIS 
ILLEGITIMATE  CHILD  (im  p.  138). 

Wb  cannot  take  this  effusion  at  giving  •  true 
index  of  the  poet's  feelings  m  the  circumstances 
in  question.  Lockhart  says :  "  '  To  wave  ('  in 
his  own  language ')  the  quantum  of  the  tin,' 
he  who,  two  years  afterwards,  wrote  the 
'  Cotter's  Saturday  Night '  had  not,  we  may  be 
sure,  hardened  his  heart  to  the  thought  of 
bringing  additional  sorrow  and  unexpected 
shame  to  the  fireside  of  a  widowed  mother. 
But  hb  false  pride  recoiled  from  letting  his 
jovial  associates  guess  how  little  he  was  able 
to  drown  the  whispers  of  the '  still  small  voice ' ; 
and  the  fermenting  bitterness  of  a  mind  ill  at 
ease  within  itself  escaped  (as  may  be  too  often 
traced  in  the  history  of  satirists)  in  the  shape 
of  angry  sarcasms  against  othort,  who,  wha  te  ver 
their  private  errors  might  be,  had  at  least 
done  him  no  wrong.  It  is  imporaible  not  to 
smile  at  one  item  of  consolation  which  Burnt 
proposet  to  h'mself  on  this  occasion  : 

The  mair  they  Ulk,  I'm  kenn'd  the  better ; 
E'en  let  them  clash  I 
This  it  indeed  a  singular  manifestation  of  '  the 
last  infirmity  of  noble  minds.'  " 

A  DREAM  {t*t  p.  140). 

The  frlendiof  the  poet  tried  hard  to  prevent  the 
publication  of  this  poem,  without  success, 
judging  r;gh  ly  that  it  would  injure  his  pro- 
spects with  the  Government. 

THE    LAMENT  (im  p.  144). 

Apteb  speaking  of  the  uproar  raised  against 
him  by  the  appearance  of  "  Holy  Willie't 
Prayer,"  wiien  "  the  unco  guid,"  the  over- 
righteous,  were  endeavouring  to  devise  some 
means  of  prosecuting  their  daring  assailant, 
his  imfortuoate  worldly  circumstances  gave 
some  of  them  an  opportunity  which  he  supposed 
they  would  not  be  slow  to  follow  up  of  la]ring 
him  by  the  heels  in  prison.  He  says  :  "  Un- 
luckily for  me,  my  wanderings  led  me  on 
another  skle,  within  point-blank  shot  of  their 
heaviest  metal.  This  is  the  unfortunate  story 
that  gave  rise  to  my  printed  poem  '  Tlie 
Lament.'  This  was  a  most  melancholy  ajlau', 
which  I  caimot  yet  bear  to  reflect  on,  and  had 
very  nearly  given  me  one  or  two  of  the  prin- 
cipal qualifications  for  a  place  among  those  who 
have  lost  the  chart,  and  mistaken  the  reckoning 
of  rationality.  I  had  been  for  some  davs 
skulking  from  covert  to  covert,  under  all  the 
terrors  of  a  jail ;  as  some  ill-advised  people 
had  uncoupled  the  merciless  pack  of  the  law 
at  my  heels.  I  had  taken  the  last  farewell  of 
;•  y  few  friends  ;  my  chest  was  on  the  road  to 
Greenock  ;  I  had  composed  the  last  song  I 
should  ever  measure  in  Caledonia,  '  The 
Glwmy  Night  is  gathering  f.ist,'  when  a  letter 
from  Dr.  Blacklock  to  a  friend  of  mine  over- 
threw all  my  schemes,  by  opening  new  prospects 
to  my  poetic  ambition." 

■■  It  is  scarcely  Denessary,"  Gilbert  Bums 
says,  "to  mention  that  "The  Lament'  was 

niatfinionial  historv  which  i  liave  sitentkuifd 
in  my  letter  to  Jfcs.  Duniov  (aiiadiiig  to  his 
connection  with  Jeaii  Armour).  After  thi 
first  distraction  of  his  feelings  had  subsided, 
that  connection  tould  im  longer  be  concealed. 
Robert  durst  not  engage  with  a  lairily  iu  his 
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poor  uu»etlled  state,  but  was  anickju*  to  shield 
hte  pr.rtnCT  by  every  mfaiis  ia  his  power,  from 
the  consequences  of  their  imprudence.  It  was 
agrr«d.  therefore,  between  them,  that  they 
should  make  a  legal  acknowledgement  of  an 
irrcfuSar  and  private  marriage  ;  that  he  should 
g.)  lo  Jamaica  to  ^J*  his  forlufu ;  and  that 
she  shoukl  remain  with  her  father  till  it  might 
please  Providence  to  put  tbe^means  of  sup- 
porting a  family  In  his  power." 

VERSES  TO  AN  OLD  SWEETHEART 
{su  p.  H6). 
The  name  of  the  lady  to  whom  these  lines  were 
addressed  has  eluded  discovery. 

A  MOTHER'S  LAMENT  FOR  THE  DEATH 

OF  HER  SON  (iM  p.  I46>. 
The  poet  says  :  "  '  The  Mother's  Lament '  was 
composed  partly  with  a  view  to  Mrs.  Fergusson 
of  Craigdarroch,  and  partly  to  the  worthy 
patroness  of  my  early  unknown  muse,  Mrs. 
Stewart  of  Afton." 

VERSES  WRITTEN  UNDER  VIOLENT 
GRIEF   {see  p.   n7)- 
Thksk  lines,  which  first  appeared  in  the  Sun 
newspaper,  April,  iSjj,  were  originally  written 
o  1  the  fly-leaf  of  a  copy  of  the  poet  s  works 
presented  to  a  friend. 

DEDICATION  TO 
GAVIN  HAMILTON,  ESQ.  (f«  p.  H7). 
In    the   dedication    of   his    jwems    to    Gavin 
Ha:iiilton,  the  poet,  after  compliinciitiiig  very 
naturally  has  a  fling  at  the  "  unco  guid,    who 
had  persecuted  his  patron  as  well  as  himselt. 

ODE  TO  RUIN  {see  p.  ijo). 
CuRRir    says :     "  It    appears    from    internal 
evidence  that  the  above  liaes  were  compo^t-d 
ia  1786,  when  "  Hungry  Ruin  had  him  m  the 
wind."    The  '  dart '  that 

■  Cut  my  dearest  tie. 

And  quivers  in  my  heart,' 
is  evidently  an  allusion  to  his  separation  from 
his  'bonnv  Jean.'  Burns  seems  to  have 
glanced  into  futurity  with  a  prophetic  <  vc; 
i  u.igcs  of  misery  and  woe  darkened  the  distant 
viita  ;  and  when  lie  1  >oked  back  o  1  his  career 
he  saw  little  tu  console  him.  "  I  have  Ixeii, 
this  morning,-  he  observes,  '  t.ikitig  a  peep 
through,  as  N'nung  finely  says,  the  dirk 
p )stern  of  lime  l.)ug  elapsed."  iwasarmlul 
prospect  !  Wli.it  a  tissue  nf  thoughtless,nss 
weakness,  and  f  illv  !  My  lilu  reiniiidi-d  me  of 
a  ruined  temple.  What  strength,  vvliat  pro- 
i.Tti-.u.  in  sonic  parts  !  Wiiat  unsightly  gaps 
what  prostrate  ruins  in  others!  1  kueciMl 
down  before  the  Father  of  mercies  a>.d  said, 
••  Father,  I  have  sinned  against  heaven,  aid  in 
Thy  sight,  and  am  no  more  worthy  to  be  called 
Thy  son."    I  rose,  cased  and  streigtiiened. 

A  PRAYER  {see  p.  1.II). 
Tnr  poet  tells  us  that  IWm  two  pieces  "  were 
composed  wlien  fainting  fits,  and  other 
alarming  symptoms  of  pleurisy,  or  some  other 
dangerous  disorder,  which  indeed  still  threatens 
me,  first  put  nature  on  the  alarm.  The 
stanzas  are   misgivings    i      the  huur  ol  ile- 


spoodency  and  prospect  of  dea'h.  The  grand 
•nd  of  human  life  is  to  cultivate  an  inter- 
course with  that  Being  to  Whom  we  owe  life 
with  every  enjoymeut  that  renders  life 
delightful.'' 

A  PRAYER  {tu  p.  15a). 
•'  The  first  time,"  says  Gilbert  Burns, "  Robert 
heard  the  tpinnet  played  upon  was  while  on  a 
visit  at  theliouse  of  Dr.  Lawrie,  then  minister 
of  the  parish  of  Loudon,  a  few  miles  from 
Mossgiel,  and  with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of 
intimacy.  Dr.  Lawrie  had  several  daughters ; 
one  of  them  played;  the  father  and  the 
mother  led  down  the  dance ;  the  rest  of  the 
sisters,  the  brother,  the  poet,  and  the  other 
guesU,  mixed  in  it.  It  was  a  delightful  faniily- 
scene  for  our  poet,  then  lately  introduced  to 
the  world.  His  mind  was  roused  to  a  poetic 
enthusiasm,  and  the  stanzas  were  left  in  the 
room  where  he  slejft." 

A  PRAYER  (s«  p.  Hi)- 
In  the  Commonplace  Book  these  lines  are 
introduced  by  the  following  note :  "  There 
was  a  certain  period  of  my  life  that  my  spirit 
was  broken  by  repeated  lossi^  and  disasters, 
which  threatened,  and  ind'  effected,  the 
utter  ruin  of  my  fortune.  '  body,  too,  was 
attacked  by  that  most  drc  .ml  distemper,  a 
hvp'chondria,  or  confirmed  melancholy.  In 
tlii-s  wretched  state,  the  recollection  of  which 
ni-akes  me  yet  shudder,  I  hung  my  harp  on 
the  willow  trees,  except  in  some  lucid  intervals, 
in  one  of  which  I  composed  this  Prayer." 

ON    THE    BIRTH    OF    A    POSTHUMOUS 

CHILD  {see  p.  155)- 
The  mother  of  the  child,  the  subject  of  these 
lines,  was  a  daughter  of  Mrs.  Dunlop,  the 
tried  friend  of  the  poet  through  life.  The 
father  of  the  child,  a  Frenchman,  died  before 
it  was  born,  and  shortly  afterwards  the 
mother  died,  leaving  the  infant  exposed  to  all 
the  dangers  of  the  Revolution.  Fortunately 
an  old  domestic  was  worthy  of  the  trust 
reposed  in  her,  and  the  child  (a  boy)  was 
restored  to  his  fricids  when  the  revolutionary 
excitement  was  over. 

ADDRESS  OF  BEELZEBUB  {see  p  155)- 

Thk  history  of  this  poem  is  as  follows :  "  On 
Tucsdav,  May  2^rd,  there  was  a  meeting  of 
the  Highland  Society  at  London,  for  the 
eiicouragenient  of  the  fisheries  in  the  High- 
lands, etc.  Three  thousand  iwunds  were 
immediately  subscribed  by  eleven  gentlemen 
present  for  this  particular  purpose.  The  F-irl 
uf  Breadalbanc  informed  the  meeting  that  11,  e 
hundred  persons  had  agreed  to  emigrate  from 
the  estates  of  Mr.  Macdonald  of  Glengarry ; 
that  they  had  subscribed  money,  purchased 
ships,  etc.,  to  carry  their  design  into  effect, 
'fi-.ri  Ti.---b'.!^n:!-j!  and  gentlemen  agreed  to  co- 
operate with  Government  to  frustrate  Uieir 
design  ;  and  'o  recommend  to  the  principal 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  the  Highlands  to 
endeavour  to  prevent  emigration,  by  im- 
proving the  fisheries,  agriculture,  and  manu- 
factures, and  "ir'iiiilirlv  to  enter  into  a 
subscripliJii    for    that    purpose  "—EJinftuf 4' i 
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AihMiMr  of  30th  May,  1786.  lo  view  of  the 
iudicnation  excited  same  fifteen  or  twenty 
yeut  a(o  againit  the  fc^dbls  eviction  of  poor 
people  ttma  estates  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  the  reader  of  to^y  may  be  par- 
doned feeling  some  siirprts:  at  the  expression 
of  the  iKiet's  feelings  against  a  laudable 
attempt  to  retain  his  countrymen  in  indepen- 
dence on  their  native  soil.  The  Address  first 
appeared  in  the  Scots  Magatint  with  the 
following  heading :  "  To  the  Right  Honourable 
the  Earl  of  Breadalbane,  President  of  the 
Right  Honourable  and  Honourable  the  Hich- 
laud  Society,  which  met  on  the  23rd  of  Hay 
last,  at  the  Shakespeare,  Covent  Garden,  to 
concert  ways  and  means  to  frustrate  the 
designs  of  five  hundred  Highlander.",  who,  as 

the  Society  were  informed  by  Mr.  M of 

A s,  were  so  audacious  as  to  attempt  an 

escape  from  their  lawful  lords  and  masters, 
whose  property  they  were,  by  emigrating  fro  n 
the  lands  of  Mr.  Macdortid  of  GleDgarry,  to 
the  wilds  of  Canada,  in  search  of  that  fantastic 
thing  Liberty." 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  SIR  JAMES 
HUNTER   BLAIR  <i«  p.  157). 

.SiK  Jamks  Hunter  Blair  was  a  partner  in 
the  eminent  banlfing  house  of  Sir  William 
Forbes  &  Co.,  of  Edinburgh. 

TO   MISS   PERKIER   ($t$  p.   158). 

Thb  heroine  of  this  song  was  a  Miss  Firrier. 
eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  J.  Ferrier,  a  solicitor 
in  Edinburgh. 

REMORSE  (J«  p.  150). 

This  is  from  the  Commonplace  Book  of  the 
poet,  and  is  supposed  to  relate  to  his  first 
serk>us  error. 

LINES  {J«  p.  160). 

Written  after  dining  with  his  Lordship  under 
the  hospitable  roof  of  Professor  Dugald 
Stewart.  This  was  prior  to  his  first  visit  to 
Edinburgh,  and  the  poet  suffered  from  a 
natural  embarrassment,  which  soon  departed 
in  the  genial  company  of  his  friend,  the  learned 
professor,  and  the  amiable  Lord  Daer. 

ELEGY  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  ROBERT 
DUNDAS,  ESQ.,  OF  ARNISTON  (s«  p.  i6i). 

In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Geddes,  Burns  says : 
"  This  elegy  has  some  tolerable  lines  i'l  it, 
but  the  incurable  wound  of  my  pride  will  not 
suffer  me  to  correct,  or  even  peruse,  it.  I  sent 
a  copy  of  it,  with  my  best  prose  letter,  to  the 
son  of  the  great  man,  the  theme  of  the  piece, 
by  the  hands  of  one  of  the  noblest  men  in 
God's  world— Alexander  Wood,  surgeon. 
When  behold !  his  solicitorship  took  no  more 
notice  of  my  poem  or  me  than  if  I  had  been 
a  strolling  fiddler  who  had  made  free  with  his 
lady's  name  oyer  9  silly  new  reel !  Did  the 
gentleman  im.igine  that  I  looked  for  any 
dirty  gratuity  ?  " 

TO  CHLORIS  iite  p.  163). 

Thk  Chliiris  of  these  lines,  and  he  heroine  of 
n  >  less  than  eleven  of  the  poet's  songs,  w.is  a 
Mrs.  Whelpdale,  daughter  of  Mr.  William 
L'lrimer,  farmer,  of  Kemmis  Hall,  near  Ellis- 


land.  She  was  exceedingly  beautiful.  At 
the  time  Buro*  became  acquainted  with  her 
she  was  living  apart  from  her  husband,  a 
reckless  spendthrift,  with  whom  the  hcd 
contracted  a  runaway  marriage,  at  Gretna 
Green,  because  her  friends  dkl  not  approve  of 
the  match. 

After  the  death  of  her  husband,  whom  she 
never  saw  but  twice  or  thrice  after  they 
separated,  her  father  died,  in  such  worldly 
circumstances  as  left  her  no  choice  but  to  take 
service  as  a  governess. 

The  poor,  friendless,  and  unprotucted 
creature,  fell  from  the  paths  of  virtue,  and  the 
latter  years  of  her  life  were  miserable  in  the 
extreme.  Shortly  before  her  death  a  benevo- 
lent gentleman,  to  whom  she  told  her  story, 
protected  her  from  the  most  material  pangs 
which  her  wretched  condition  entailed. 

Years  of  sin  and  suffering  had  laid  the  seeds 
of  consumption,  of  which  she  died  in  Middle- 
ton's  Entry,  Potterrow,  Edinburgh,  in  1831. 

FICKLE  FORTUNE  {su  p.  164). 

"  This,"  says  Burns,  "  was  «-Titteii  extempore 
under  the  pressure  of  a  heavy  train  of  mis- 
fortunes, which,  indeed,  threatened  to  undo 
me  altogether.  It  was  just  at  the  close  of 
that  dreadful  period  mentioned  already  (in 
Commonplace  Book,  March,  1784),  and  though 
the  weather  has  brightened  up  a  little  with 
me  since,  yet  there  has  always  been  a  tempest 
brewing  round  me  in  the  grim  sky  of  futurity, 
which  I  pretty  plainly  sec  will,  s^me  time  or 
other,  perhaps  ere  long,  overwhelm  me,  and 
drive  me  into  some  doleful  dell,  to  pine  in 
solitary,  squalid  wretchedness." 

VERSES  {su  p.  164). 

Written  on  the  blank  side  ri  the  title-page  of 
a  copy  of  Thomson's  "  Select  Scottish  Songs," 
sent  as  a  present  to  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Graham 
of  Fintry. 

VERSES  (su  p.  167). 

The  subject  of  these  lines  was  a  great  admirer 
of  the  poet,  not  for  h:3  poetical  abilities,  these 
not  appearing  to  impress  him  much  ;  but  on 
account  of  his  conversational  powers,  and  his 
knowledge  of  human  nature. 

A  VISION  {su  p.   167). 

This  was  written  amid  the  ruins  of  Lincluden 
Abbey. 

ELEGY  ON  MISS  BURNliT  OF 
MONBODDO  {su  p.  i6q). 

The  heroine  of  these  beautiful  lines  was  the 
daughter  of  the  eccentric  Lord  Monboddo. 
Tiiere  are  frequent  allusions  in  Burns's  corre- 
spondence to  the  beauty  and  amiability  of  this 
yoti-ig  lady.  So  strongly  had  her  charms  and 
various  attractions  impressed  the  poet,  that 
he  alluded  to  her  in  the  "  Address  to  Edin- 
burgh." 

Fair  Burnet  strikes  th'  adoring  eye. 

Heaven's  beauties  on  my  fancy  shine; 

I  sec  the  Sire  of  Love  on  high, 
And  own  His  work  indeed  divine. 

She  died  of  consumption  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three. 
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TO  JOHN  TAYLOR  («m  p.  170). 

**  Tmb  poat,"  Mj*  •  eamtpeadent  of  Cunning- 
ham'!, "  it  ««UBt,  durinf  ooa  o{  hli  Jownm 
over  bb  t«n  parisbM  a*  an  eiciseman,  had 
arrlvad  at  Wanlockhead  oo  a  winter  day,  when 
the  roads  were  itippenr  with  ioe,  and  Jenny 
Geddes,  hii  mare,  kept  her  feet  with  diffleulty. 
The  blacksmith  of  the  plaoe  was  busied  with 
other  pressing  matters  fai  the  forge,  and  could 
not  spare  time  for  '  frosting  '  the  shoes  of  the 
poet's  mare,  and  it  is  likely  he  would  have 
proceeded  on  his  dangerotis  journey,  bad  he 
not  bethought  himself  of  propitiating  the  son 
of  Vulcan  with  verse.  He  called  for  pen  and 
ink,  wrote  these  verses  to  John  Taylor,  a  person 
of  Influence  in  Wanlockhead ;  and  when  he 
had  done,  a  gentleman  of  the  name  ol  Sloan, 
who  accompanied  him,  added  these  words : 
'  J.  Sloan's  best  compliments  to  Mr  .Taylor,  and 
it  would  be  doing  him  and  the  Ayrshire  bard  a 
particular  favour,  if  he  would  oblige  them 
instantar  with  his  agreeable  companv.  The 
road  baa  been  so  slippery  that  the  riders  and 
the  brutes  were  equally  In  dancer  of  getting 
some  of  their  bones  broken.  For  the  poet, 
his  life  and  limbs  are  of  some  consequence  to 
the  world  ;  but  few  poor  Sloan,  it  matters  very 
little  what  may  become  of  him.  The  whole  of 
this  business  is  to  ask  the  favour  of  getting  the 
horsn'  shoes  sharpened.'  On  the  receipt  of 
this,  1  lylor  spoke  to  the  smith,  the  smith  flew 
to  his  tools,  Miarpened  the  horses'  shoes,  and 
it  is  recorded,  lived  thirty  years  to  say  he  had 
never  been  '  weel  paid  but  ance,  and  that  was 
by  the  poet,  who  paid  him  in  monev,  paid  him 
1q  drink,  and  paid  him  in  verse.' '' 

THE  LADDIES  BY  THE  BANKS  O'  NITH 

{set  p.  lyi)- 
W«  owe  this  song  to  a  contest*? '  .'.;ction  for  the 
representation  of  the  Dumfries  imrghs  in  1789, 
between  Sir  James  Johnston  (of  Westerhall), 
the  former  member,  and  Captain  Miller  (of 
Dalswinton).  As  Bums  had  friends  on  both 
sides,  he  took  no  very  strong  interest  in  either, 
taking  care  however  not  to  miss  a  chance  of 
recording  his  detestation  of  the  Duke  of 
Queensberry,  who  was  the  local  head  of  the 
Tory  faction  who  supported  Captain  Miller. 

ELEGY  ON  PEG  NICHOLSON  {stt  p.  171)- 

The  Peg  Nicholson  of  this  Elegy — a  bay  mare 
— belonged  to  the  poet's  friend,  William  Nicol  ; 
she  was  named  after  the  virago  who  threatened 
the  life  of  George  the  Third. 

ELEGY  ON  CAPTAIN  MATTHEW 
HENDERSON  (im  p.  17th 

The  following  was  appended  to  the  original 
MS.  of  this  elegy :  "  Now  that  you  are  over 
with  the  siiens  of  flattery,  the  harpies  of  cor- 
ruption, and  the  furies  of  ambition — those 
infernal  deities  that,  on  all  sides  and  in  all 
piiilies,  pceskic  over  the  villainous  business  of 
politics — periiiit  a  rustic  muse  of  your  acquain- 
tance to  do  her  best  to  soothe  you  with  a  song. 
You  knew  Henderson.  I  have  not  flattered 
his  memory." 

In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Mixjre,  the  poet  says  : 
"  The  elegy  on  Captain  Henderson  is  a  tribtiti' 
to  the  memory  of  a  man  I  lo%'ed  much.  Poets 
have  in  this  the  same  advantage  as  Roman 
Catholics ;    they  can  be  of  service  to  their 


friends  after  thay  hava  passed  that  bouma 
where  all  other  kindness  ceases  to  be  of  any 
avail.  Whether,  aftar  all,  eitfaar  the  one  or 
the  othar  be  of  any  real  service  to  the  dead  is, 
I  fear,  vary  proMematical ;  but  I  am  sure  they 
are  highly  gratifying  to  the  living.  CapUin 
Henderson  was  a  retired  soklier,  of  agreeable 
manners  and  upright  character,  who  had  a 
lodging  in  Camibber's  Close,  Edinburgh,  and 
mingled  with  the  best  society  of  the  city  ;  he 
dined  regularly  at  Fortune's  Tavern,  and  was 
a  member  of  the  Capillaire  Club,  which  was 
composed  of  all  who  iaclinad  to  the  witty  and 
tha  joyous." 

ADAH  ARMOUR'S  PRAYER  (*«»  p.  i75)- 

Tb>  servant  of  a  Mauchline  innkeeper  having 
been  too  indulgent  to  one  of  her  master's 
customers,  several  young  fellows,  when  a  little 
overcome  with  liquor,  resolved  on  making  her 
"  ride  the  stang  "—AntKc*.  be  carried  through 
the  streets  astride  upon  a  wooden  pole.  Having 
carried  their  resolve  into  execution,  an  action 
of  damages  was  the  result.  A  small  ill-favoured 
acquaintance  of  the  poet's  wan  one  of  the 
offenders,  and  while  skulking  about  afraid  of 
being  apprehended,  he  met  Bums,  who  sug- 
gested that  he  wanted  praying  for.  "  Just 
do't  yoursel'.  Bums ;  I  know  no  one  so  fit, ' 
was  the  reply.  This  was  the  origin  of  Adam 
A 's  Prayer. 

LAMENT  OF  MARY  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS 
(f«*  p.  177). 

In  a  letter  to  Graham  of  Fintray,  enclosing  a 
copy    of    "The    Lament,"    the    poet    s. 
"  Whether  it  is  that  the  story  of  our  '    . 
Queen  of   Scots  has  a  peculiar  effect  oc  > 
feelings  of  a  poet,  or  whether  I  have,  in  :. 
enclosed  ballad,  succeeded  beyond  my  usur. 
poetic  success,  I  know  not,  but  it  has  pleased 
me  beyond  any  efiort  of  my  Muse  for  a  good 
while  past." 

THE  WHISTLE  (»«  p.  179)- 
BukMS  says,  "  As  the  authentic  prose  history 
of  the  '  Whistle  '  is  curious,  I  shall  here  give  it : 
In  the  train  of  Anne  of  Denmark,  when  she 
came  to  Scotland  with  our  James  the  Sixth, 
there  came  over  also  a  Danish  gentleman  of 
gigantic  stature  and  great  prowess,  and  a 
matchless  champion  of  Bacchus.  He  had  a 
little  ebony  whistle,  which  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  orgies  he  laid  on  the  table,  and 
whoever  was  the  last  able  to  blow  it,  everybody 
else  being  disabled  by  the  potency  of  the  bottle, 
was  to  carrv  off  the  whistle  as  a  trophy  of 
victory.  The  Dane  pi  duced  credentials  of 
his  victories,  without  a  single  defeat,  at  the 
courts  of  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Moscow, 
Warsaw,  and  several  of  the  petty  courts  in 
Germany  ;  and  challenged  the  Scots  Bacchan- 
alians to  the  alternative  of  trying  his  prowess, 
or  else  of  acknowledging  their  inferiority. 
After  many  overthrows  on  the  part  of  the 
Scots,  the  Dane  was  encountered  by  Sir  Rooert 
Lawrie  of  Maxwelton,  ancestor  of  the  present 
worthy  baronet  of  that  name,  who,  after  three 
days'  and  three  nights'  hard  contest,  left  the 
Scandinavian  under  the  table, 
And  blew  on  the  whistle  his  requiem  shrill. 
Sir  Walter,  son  of  Sir  Robert  before  mentioned, 
afterwards  lost  the  whistle  to  Walter  Riddel 
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of  Glenrkldel,  who  bad  married  a  titter  of  Sk 
Waltcr't.  On  Fr:diy,  the  i6tb  of  October, 
1789,  at  Friars'  Cane,  the  whittle  wat  onre 
more  conteodrd  fur,  ni  related  in  the  ballad 
by  the  present  Sir  Kobert  Lawrie  of  Max- 
welton  ;  Robert  Riddel,  Esq.,  of  Glenriddel, 
lineal  dctceuditnt  and  representative  of  Walter 
Riddel,  who  won  the  whistle,  and  in  whose 
family  it  bad  continued  ;  and  Alexander  Fer- 
cuson,  Esq.,  of  Crakdarrocb,  likewise  descended 
from  the  peat  Sir  Robert,  which  last  anntleman 
carried  off  the  hard- won  honourt  of  taa  field." 

On  reoeiving  the  Invitation  to  be  pretaat  at 
the  famous  contest.  Burns  announced  hit 
intention  of  being  present  by  the  following 
verse : 

"  The  king's  por>r  blackguard  slave  am  I 
And  scarce  dow  spare  a  minute ; 
But  I'll  be  with  you  by  and  by, 
Or  else  the  devU's  in  it  I  "—B. 

THE  FIVE  CARLINS  (set  p.  180). 

Anothiji  ballad  on  the  contested  election 
alluded  to  in  the  pnviout  tong.  The  five 
burghs,  which  together  returned  a  menit)cr  to 
parliament,  are  represented  by  five  carlins  (old 
W'.men). — Dumfries,  as  Mn'^gy  on  the  banks 
of  Nith  ;  Annan,  as  Bliniiing  Bess  of  Annan- 
dale;  Kirkcudbright,  a-i  Whisky  Jean  of 
Galloway ;  Sanqulicr,  as  Black  Joan  frae 
Crichton  Peel ;  and  Locbmaben,  at  Marjory 
of  the  Many  Lccbs. 

ADDRESS  (ste  p.  184). 
"  We  have  hac  n  brilliant  theatre  here  this 
t:ason,"  the  poet  writes  to  Mrs.  Duulop ; 
"  only,  as  all  other  business  does,  it  experiences 
a  stagnation  of  trade  from  the  epidemical  com- 
plaint of  the  country — want  of  cash.  I  mention 
our  theatre  merely  to  lug  in  an  occasional 
address  which  I  wrote  for  the  benefit  night  of 
one  of  (he  actresses." 

THE  WOUNDED  HARE  (se*  p.   185). 

James  Thomson,  a  neighbour  of  the  poet,  aad 
the  person  who  shnt  the  hate  in  question,  says, 
"  He  cursed  me,  .^iid  said  he  wmild  not  mind 
throwing  me  into  tlie  water  ;  and  I'll  warrant 
he  cuuld  hae  done't,  though  I  was  both  young 
and  strong." 

TO  CLARINDA  (M«  p.  187). 
Clakinda  was  Mrs.  M'i^hose,  separated  iron 
h<^r  husband  on  account  of  incompatibility  ot 
teiiipur.  She  would  appear  to  have  had  a 
genulae  pa^^ion,  while  Bums,  nothing  loth  to 
be  ^tii'ired  by  a  beautiful  and  accomplished 
lady,  vran  heart-whole.  She  was  something  of 
a  poetess,  and  he  alludes  to  an  effort  of  her 
nuse  in  the  following  terms:  "  V'our  last 
verses  to  me  have  so  delighted  me  that  I  have 
got  an  axcellent  old  Scots  air  that  suits  the 
measure,  und  you  shall  see  them  in  print  in  the 
Scots'  Musical  Mustum,  a  work  publishing  by 
VL  frteiid  •:•!  mirie  in  this  towa.  The  air  is, '  Thr 
Banks  of  Spey,' an-l  is  most  beautiful.  I  want 
four  stanzas — you  ;{ave  me  but  three,  and  one 
of  them  alludtf  j  to  an  expression  in  my  former 
letter  ;  so  I  have  taken  yom-  first  two  verses, 
with  a  slight  alteration  iu  the  second,  and  have 
added  a  third ;  but  you  must  help  me  to  a 
fourth.  Here  they  are  ;  the  latter  half  of  the 
first  stansi  would  have  been  worthy  'A  Sappho. 
I  am  in  raptures  with  it ; — 


"  '  Talk  not  ot  Love,  it  givat  om  pain, 
For  Love  hat  been  my  foe  ; 
He  bound  me  with  au  iron  chain. 
And  plunged  me  deep  iu  woe. 

"  *  But  friendihip't  pure  and  lasting  Joyt 
My  heart  was  form'd  to  prove ; 
There,  welcome,  win,  and  hear  the  priza. 
Hut  never  talk  of  Love. 

"  '  Your  friendship  much  can  make  me  blett. 
Oh  1  why  that  blitt  destroy  ? 
Why  urge  the  odk>us  [only]  one  request 
You  Imow  I  must  [will]  deny  ? ' 

"  P.S.— What  would  you  think  of  this  for  a 
fourth  ttaiua  ? 

" '  Your  thought,  if  Love  mutt  harbour  there, 
Conceal  it  in  that  tliought ; 
Nor  cause  me  from  my  bosom  tear 
The  very  friend  I  sought.'  " 

These   verses  are   inserted    in    the   second 
volume  of  the  Musical  Museum. 

LINES  WRITTEN  IN  A  WRAPPER 

(see  p.  180). 
In  tending  tome  antiquarian  and  legendary 
material  to  Captain  Grose  through  Mr.  Car- 
dcunel,  a  brother  antiquary,  these  lines  were 
written  by  the  poet  on  the  cover  of  the  parcel. 
Cardonnel  read  them  everywhere  to  the 
annoyance  of  the  captain. 

ON  CAPTAIN  GROSE'S  PEREGRINA- 
TIONS THROUGH  SCOTLAND  (see  />.  190). 

Captain  Gkosz,  a  famous  antiquary,  was  the 
author  of  a  valuable  work  on  the  antiquities  of 
Scotland.  He  wat  a  genial  fellow,  a  com- 
panion after  the  poet's  own  heart. 

TO  MISS  LOGAN  (set  p.  191). 

Hiss  Susan  Logan  was  the  sister  of  the  Major 
Logan  to  whom  Burnt  wrote  a  rhymed  epistle. 

THE  DEAN  OF  FACULTY  (see  p.   194). 
Tune—"  The  Dragon  of  Wantley." 

The  Honourable  Henry  Erskine,  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  Advocates,  had  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  bis  brother  advocates  by  presiding 
at  a  popular  meeting  held  in  Edinburgh  during 
a  period  of  great  national  suffering,  when  the 
spirit  of  discontent  with  the  powers  that  be 
was  pretty  freely  manifested.  Notwith- 
standing Erskine's  great  and  deserved  popu- 
larity, this  was  an  offence  which  could  not  be 
forgiven.  On  the  vote  being  put,  Mr.  Dundas 
of  Arniston,  a  true  blue  Tory,  was  elected  by 
a  large  majority.  This  short  note  will  enable 
the  reader  thoroughly  to  appreciate  these 
verses. 

THE  HERMIT  (sf*  p.  107). 
Thusc  lines  were  first  printed  by  Peter  Buchan, 
himself  a  pocl  and  enthusiastic  collector  of 
Ancient  Ballad  Lore.    They  are  accepted  as 
genuine. 

LINES  (see  p.  ao2). 
P«OKESso«  Walkek  says,  "  Burns  passed  two 
or  three  days  with  the  Duke  of  Athnle  during 
one  of  his  tours,  and  was  highly  delighted  by 
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th»  atlMttai  be  raccivad.  siid  lb*  ootuponr  to 
whom  Im  wm  iflUulaeed.  Oy  the  Duka'l 
•dvlc*  h*  vMted  th«  Pall  i  of  Bruar.  aud  in  a 
fcw  day«  I  lemlvad  a  letter  from  Invwnw, 
with  thne  versa  •ncloaed." 

POEnCAL  ADDRESS  TO  WILLIAM 
TVTLER,  ESQ.  («•  p.  toi). 

WiLUAM  TvTLEE,  Esq.,  of  Woodhouaelixt,  wai 
the  iraiidfather  of  Patrick  Friier  Tyllrr  the 
historian  nf  Scotland.  H«  had  aamcd  the 
poet'i  gratitude  bv  tha  piiblk:atkM  <^  a  deience 
of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 

LINES  (IM  p.  ao4). 

Tim  poet  pmerved  tvro  versions  of  this  poem, 
the  c»py  of  the  latter  one  being  headed, 
*•  Altered  from  th*  foregoing.  In  December, 
17IW."  The  harmitan  alluded  to  was  .m  the 
property  of  Captain  Riddel  of  Friars'  Cars*,  a 
iMMUtiful  spot,  miu'h  frequented  by  the  poet, 
and  situated  a  mile  above  hit  tKzm  of 
Kllisland. 

The  first  six  lines  were  written  with  a 
dia'uond  on  a  pane  of  glass  in  a  window  of  the 
hermitage. 

TO  CAPTAIN  RIDDEL  OF  GLENRIDDr.i 

(SM  p.    206). 

The  newspaper  sent  contained  soma  sharp 
ttrictures  00  the  poet's  works. 

STANZAS    ON    THE    DUKE    OF 
gUEfiNSBERRV  (set  p.  toy). 

Some  one  calling  in  question  the  propriety  of 
s.iti''isinc  people  unworthy,  and  citing  the 
Duke  of  Quesniberry  as  an  iiutance.  Burns 
wrote  ttiesa  biting  lines  as  a  reply. 

NEW  YEAR'S  DAY,  1790  (***  P-  »09)- 
Oh  the  <  rieirnl  MS.  of  ttiese  lines,  the  poet 
writes  a^  follows  :  "  On  second  thoughls  I  send 
you  this  extempore  blotted  sketch.  It  is  just 
tha  fint  random  scrawl ;  but  if  yott  <>iiiik  the 
piece  wot'  while,  I  shall  retouch  it,  .i  id  finish 
I'  Though  I  have  no  copy  of  it,  my  .iiemory 
si-i  ves  me." 

SCOrS  PROLOGUE  (u*  p.  sio). 

This  prologue  was  accompanied  with  the 
following  letter  to  Mr.  Sutherknd.  the  uMnager 
of  the  Dumfries  theatre  : 

"  Monday  MoruiHg. 
"  I  was  much  disappointed  in  wanting  your 
most  agreeable  company  yesterday.  However, 
I  iieartily  pray  for  good  weather  next  Sunday  ; 
and  wliatever  aerial  being  lias  the  guidance  of 
the  elements,  he  may  take  any  other  half-dozen 
of  Stmdays  he  pleases,  and  clothe  them  with 
vapouii  and  clouds,  and  storms,  until  he 
(ei I  liy  liiuuieU  at  <x>wbu>lk>u  u{  hiauwu  raiaiii(j . 
I  shall  sea  you  on  Wednesday  fcicnoon.  In  the 
greatest  hurry. — R  B." 

PROLOGUE  (tM  p.  211). 

In  a  letter  to  bis  brother  Gilbert,  Buras  sa}rs  : 
"  We  have  gotten  a  set  of  very  decent  players 
here  just  now  ;  I  have  seen  tiiem  an  evening  or 
two.  David  Campbell,  in  Ayr,  wrote  to  me  bv 
the  manager  of  the  company,  a  Mr,  Suchertand, 


who  it  •  man  of  apparant  wirth.  On  New 
Year's  Day  I  gav«  hlro  a  prologue,  whirh  ha 
tpontad  to  hit  audiaaca  with  applaoar." 

BLUGY  ON  TUB  YF.AR  iy8«  ($t*  f>.  Ui). 

CwNHtKoiiAM  says :  "  Truly  has  the  ptoughman 
bard  deacribed  tha  naturea  of  those  llliistrtous 
rivals.  Vox  and  Pitt,  >!iidei  'ha  similitude  of  the 
'  birdia  eockt.'  Nor  wilt  tha  allusion  to  tha 
'  haiMl.«ufled,  muaiiad,  b«lf-s<iackled  rrnent ' 
be  loat  an  tltnaa  who  remambrr  tlie  alarm  into 
whk^  tha  natkm  wii..  Ibnrcm  by  the  king's 
illnatt." 

ODE  (M*  p.  214). 

Turn  origlu  of  this  bitter  effusfcxi  is  celatad  by 
the  poet  In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Moore :  "  Tha  en- 
closed '  Ode  '  is  a  complimant  to  the  memory  nf 
the  late  Mrs.  Oswakl  of  Auchlnrruive.     'S'nu 

robably  knew  her  partooally,  an  honour  which 
cannot  boast,  Init  I  tpant  my  early  years  in 
her  neighbourhood,  ^na  among  her  servants 
and  tenants.  I  know  that  she  was  detested 
with  the  most  heartfelt  cordiality.  However,  in 
tlia  particular  part  of  her  conduct  whfaJi  roused 
my  poetic  wrath  slia  was  much  less  blaniable. 
In  January  last,  on  my  road  to  Ayrshire,  I  had 
to  put  up  at  Bailie  Whigfaam's  in  Sanquhar,  the 
only  tolerable  inn  in  the  place.  The  frost  was 
keen,  and  the  grim  e\'ening  and  howling  wind 
were  utberiogUi  anight  of  snow  and  drift.  My 
hone  and  I  were  boui  much  fatigued  with  the 
labours  of  the  day ;  and,  just  as  my  friend,  the 
bailia,  and  I  were  bidding  defiance  to  the  storm, 
over  a  tmoidng  bowl,  in  wheels  the  funeral 
pageantry  of  the  late  Mrs.  Oswald :  and  poor  I 
am  forced  to  brave  all  the  ten  ors  of  the  tempes- 
tuous night,  and  jade  my  horse — my  young 
favourite  hone,  whom  I  had  just  ctiristeiiea 
Pegaaus — further  on,  through  the  wildest  hills 
and  moon  of  Ayrshire,  to  New  Cumnock,  the 
next  inn.  TLe  powen  of  poesy  and  prose  sink 
under  me  wiwa  I  would  Ocscribe  what  I  felt. 
Suffice  it  to  tay  that,  when  a  good  fire  at  New 
Cumnock  had  so  far  recovered  my  froien  sinews, 
I  sat  down  and  wrote  the  enclosed' Ode.'"  The 
poet  lived  to  associate  the  name  with  more 
agree.^blc  memories ;  one  of  his  finest  Ijrrics, 
"  Oh,  wat  ye  wha's  in  yon  town,"  was  written 
in  honour  of  the  beauty  of  the  succeeding  Mn. 
Ctawald,  wite  of  tha  son  of  the  deceased  lady. 

SKETCH  {see  p.  2x5). 

Im  a  letter  to  Mr<  Uuul'^p,  tha  poet  says,  **  I 
have  a  poetic  whim  in  my  hcaa,  which  I  at 
prcsen  t  dedi'  ate,  or  rather  inscribe,  to  the  Right 
Ho3.  Charles  James  Fox  ;  but  how  long  that 
fancy  may  hold.  1  cannot  say.  A  few  of  the 
first  lines  I  have  just  rough-sketched." 

ELEGY  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  ROBERT 

RUISSEAUX  (s«  p.   217). 

Ckomek  found  these  among  the  poet's  papers 
after  his  death :  Ruisseaux,  a  translation  of  bis 
»wn  name,  is  French  for  rivulets. 

ANSWER  TO  A  POETICAL  EPISTLE 
{u*  p.   2I<)). 

Th!s  is  the  poet's  reply  to  a  rhymed  epistle 
from  a  tailor  near  Mauchline,  censuring  him  for 
his  irregular  behaviour. 
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A  BARD'S  nPITAPH  (fM  p.  tto). 

0»  thli  beautUu!  •piUph,  wblrh  Liiont  wrote 
tor  hiiuwif,  Wordswocth  luiyt,  "  Irre  h  >  tin- 
care  andi  iemn  avowal-  a  put  tl«clarati«ii 
<rom  bii  own  will — a  confe^ston  i  .  nice  dfv.>ut, 
pMtiral.  and  hiiniau— a  bistort'  bi  the  itupo 
ol  a  prophecy  I  " 

LINES  {tm  p.  i»<i). 

Tm  (eDtlemaa  wa*  Mr.  Riddel  if  Wrxxlley 
I*»rk.  at  whoae  tabla,  while  under  the  influence 
o'  wtoe,  he  had  been  guilty  of  au  undu--  freedom 
of  (Maeh.  The  apology  and  reparainu  made 
in  tb*  ver«ei  were  warmly  ac<^ted, 

POEM  (ut  p.  aas). 

RimNt  died  within  a  few  mootlif  of  writing 
these  linet.  Mr.  Mitchell,  a  (incere  friend  M 
the  Doet's,  would  not  teem  to  have  been  aware 
of  the  pretting  neceaaitia*  under  which  be 
suffered  at  the  tinoa. 

POETICAL  INVITATION  {s»t  p.  tat). 

John  KRNNtDV,  who  was  at  one  time  factor  to 
the  Marquis  of  Breadalbane,  had  taken  a  Kreat 
interest  In  the  success  of  the  first  edition  of 
Bums's  poams, 

TO  MISS  JESSY  LEWARS,  DUMFRIES 
(«»  p.  aa;). 

CuMNiHCBAM  says :  "  Hiss  Jessy  Lewars 
watched  over  the  poet  and  his  little  household 
during  his  declining  days  with  all  the  affec- 
tionate reverence  of  a  daughter.  For  this,  she 
has  received  the  silent  thanlcs  of  all  who  admire 
the  ^nius  of  Bums,  or  look  with  sorrow  on  his 
setting  sun  ;  she  has  received  more — the  un- 
dying thanks  of  the  poet  hiinseU ;  his  songs  to 
her  honour,  and  his  simple  gifts  of  books  and 
verse  wUI  keep  her  name  and  fame  long  in  the 
world."    (S«#  Volume  Tobbolton.) 

THE  TORBOLTON  LASSES  {ste  p.  aagl. 

Tuesb  two  pieces,  written  at  difierent  times, 
give  a  list  of  the  marriageable  damsels  in  ilie 
poet's  neighbourhood.  According  to  Mr. 
Chambers,  the  poet's  brother,  Gilbert,  had 
made  advances  to  one  of  the  daughters  at  "  The 
Bennals,"  and  had  been  repulsed.  The  poet 
takes  the  opportunitv  of  hinting  that  he  was 
too  proud  to  risk  a  like  fate. 

VERSES  (SM  p.  a3i). 

"  Tbk  encloied  stanzas,"  said  the  poet,  h>  4 
lettv  to  the  Earl  of  Glencairn,  "  I  intended  to 
write  below  a  picture  or  profile  of  your  lordship, 
could  I  have  been  so  happy  as  to  procure  one 
with  anything  of  a  likeness." 

EPISTLE  TO  DAVIE  {$u  p.  2u)- 
'"•^VID  SiLL.iB,  a  uathx  af  Torccltcn,  was  for 
many  years  a  schoolmaster  at  Irvine.  He  was 
a  man  of  considerable  accomplishments,  and 
publbhed  a  volume  of  poems  in  the  Scottish 
dialect,which  is  still  in  request  among  collectors 
in  consequence  of  bis  connection  with  the  gretit 
master  of  Scottish  song  Gilbert  Bums  says, 
with  reference  to  this  epistle  :  "  Among  the 
earliest  of  his  poems  was  the  Epistle  to  Davie. 
Ribert  often  composed  without  any  regular 
plan.    Wb«a  anything   made  a   strong   im- 


pnaMuo  on  hia  mind,  so  aa  to  louaa  it  to  any 
poetk  QSertkiD.  he  would  give  way  to  the 
1-npulae,  and  embody  !)i«tlun^t  in  rhyme.  If 
he  hit  on  two  or  thre»  jtanias  to  (,!aase  him,  ha 
wr>uld  thiMi  think  of  pro|ier  introductory,  con- 
nectirig,  and  coiicludiiijr  sterna*  ;  hence  the 
middle  of  a  (loem  w-m  oileii  firtt  produced.  It 
was,  I  think,  in  the  summer  of  1784,  when,  in 
ilia  interval  of  harder  labour,  Robert  .ind  I 
wera  weeding  in  the  garden,  that  he  repeatel 
to  ma  the  principal  part  of  this  epistle.  I 
believe  the  first  idea  of  Robert's  becoming  an 
author  was  started  on  this  occasion.  I  was 
much  pleased  with  the  epistle,  and  saW  to  him 
I  was  of  o|iinii>n  If  would  btai  being  (iriiited, 
and  that  it  would  iw  well  reiwived  by  pcjple  of 
t3>te  i  that  I  thiught  it  at  least  C'ltial,  if  not 
superior,  to  many  of  Allan  Ramsay's  epbllps, 
and  that  the  merit  of  these,  and  much  oth^r 
Scottish  poetry,  seemed  to  consist  p'iiiclpally 
in  the  knack  of  the  eipresiion  ;  but  liere  there 
V  i<  a  strain  of  intemling  sontiment,  and  the 
Scotticism  of  the  language  scarcely  seemed 
affected,  but  appeared  to  De  the  natural  lan- 
guage of  the  poet;  that,  besides,  there  was 
certainly  some  novelty  in  a  poet  pointing  out 
the  coiisuialions  that  nera  in  store  for  him  when 
he  should  go  a-begging.  Robert  seemed  well 
pleased  with  my  criticism." 

iHISTLE  TO  JAMES  SMITH  {see  p.  349). 

James  Smith  was  a  merchant  in  Mauchlinu. 
He  was  one  of  the  early  friends  of  Burns. 

EPISTLE  TO  JOHN  GOUDIE, 
KILMARNOCK  («#  p.  av?). 

John  Goodie's  essay  on  the  authority  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  appeared  m  1780,  and  attracted 
a  considerable  amount  of  attention.  He  was  a 
tradesman  in  Kilinariii>ck.  This  epistle  was 
sent  to  him  on  the  publication  of  a  new  edition 
of  his  work. 

EPISTLE  TO  JOHN  LAPRAIK  (see  p.  255). 

John  Lapbaik  was  a  rustic  votary  of  the  Muses. 
Burns  speaks  of  him  as  that  "  very  worthy  and 
facetious  old  fellow.  John  Lapraik,  late  of 
Dalfram,  near  Muirku-k,  whk;h  little  property 
be  was  obliged  to  sell  in  consequence  of  s«)ine 
connexion  as  security  for  some  persons  con- 
cerned in  that  villai:ious  bubble,  the  Ayr 
Bank." 

SECOND    EPISTLE   TO   LAPRAIK 
(SM  p.  aj8). 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  Biurus— notwithstanding 
his  humility  and  his  praise  and  w.  r^hip  of  the 
luiiiibler  lights  of  Scottish  song,  several  of  vvhnin 
are  only  now  known  to  their  countrymen 
through  his  aliiisi'ius  and  laudations — knew  his 
power.  <>[ie  would  niiirh  like  to  know  wliat 
was  tile  L^M  Iceliii^  ic^aLuing  iiim  of  tiiustr  i  ir 
whose  benefit  in  his  early  epistles  he  lavished 
such  a  wealth  of  poetic  imagery. 

EPISTLE  TO  WILLIAM  SIMPSON 
{see  p.  261). 

William  Simpson  was  schoolmaster  of  the 
parish  of  Ochiltree.  Mr.  Chambers  tells  us  that 
he  had  sent  the  poet  a  rhymed  epistle  in  praisa 
of  the  "  Twa  Herds." 
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BPISTLB  TO  THE  RBV.  JOHN  If  MATH 

(aM  p.  afiri 
T»«  Jtov    JiliB  JTMath  -»»»  »1  tfc«  IJme  lh» 
»ti>tle  w»  Mol  wirtaiil  «•>  VM  Rev.   l-Btcr 
Wiidriw  of  TiTbolton. 

EPISTLK  TO  A  YCimC  PRtBND 

(MO  {<•  »«>•''• 

Tmi»  i>pi»ll«  *«•  Khlrotwd  to 
tit*  ton  »<  hi!  oM  h}wA,  Hobert 
fa)  Ayr. 

BPISTtE  TO  JOHN  RANKINE  (M»  #.  J7>i 


"  Rouc«,  ri«l».  and  «»»Oy-»»"«l--*;B«w»  to 
liAve  bMu  an  aK>ropriiit«  daUnaatloa  of  tht* 
tntimsta  frten.l  and  oow^^Mimtont  of  ^^V^ 
although  h«  bad  otb«r  and  mow  g«W  <wautt«9. 
H«  WM  a  farmer  at  AdamhiU,  nuw  Torbolton. 
With  nttrma'v  to  the  penooal  ch«um*tai.oei 
alluded  tn  ill  Muras  i  epistle.  I^Mddiart  uys  : 
•*  H«  w«i  cirtaipelled,  aecordinc  to  tlie  then 
almost  unlvewal  cnatom  of  lural  p»l»he»  to 
Smtlind,  ti.  <io  penosnGe  in  church,  befow  tli' 
e«iiar«>«*tl<«..  m  r«iv  t  •  lence  of  the  birth  o»  a;. 

iUil^tlmate  oJiild  and.  *««»•'"' i-SUX.  ^ 
tbmWilt  of  the  pr"i>rietv  of  luch  •xhttntKU-.t, 
thwp  .-tn  he  no  dl»»r«ace  of  opinkmjtfto  the 
cuipabif  i««'v  w  wUch  he  daacnbe*  the 
nature  of  hi'  •^Senc  " 

The  openip*  hue*  refer  to  a  certaio  humorous 
d(Min  ci  RwikiDe-s  which  was  thm  maklnd  a 
oolse  iw  the  <v*ntrv»id«.— fl.  The  stocy  of  the 
dream  u.  w««i  telling.  Lord  K— -,  It  Is  sajd. 
was  in  the  jwaetloe  of  callloe  all  his  temiiiar 
-TTiiit-*--—  "brutes,"  aod  sometimes 
"TtmiiiiI  bmiw."  "  Well,  ye  brute,  bow  are 
T  te-dav.  ye  d«mned  brute  /  "  was  hU  usual 
mode  *aluUtion.  Once,  lu  company,  his 
lordshif  ii  .ving  sadulgcd  in  this  rudeneu  more 
than  his  vro.;t,  turned  to  Rankt.e,  apd  ex- 
claimed. "  Ve  damned  brute,  are  ye  dmnb  ? 
Have  ye  po  quer-.  siv  »tory  to  tell  us  ?  I 

have  nae  stonr,"  said  Rankioe,  "  but  last  night 
I  had  an  odd  u.-(!sm."  "  Out  wiih  it,  by  all 
means,"  said  thw  othfr.  "  Aweel,  vc  see,"  »ald 
R^^nkiue,  "  I  dr.iamed  I  was  dead,  and  that  for 
IceMiing  other  than  gixx!  company  upon  earth 
lw»s  damned  When  I  knocked  at  hell-door, 
wha  shouW  open  It  but  the  deil ;  he  was  in  a 
rough  humour,  and  said, '  Wha  may  ye  be,  and 
what's  your  name  ?  '  'My  name,'  quoth  I, '  Is 
John  RankiKC,  and  mv  dwelling-pUce  was 
Adamhill.  '  Gae  wa'  wi'  ye,'  quoth  Satan, '  ye 
cnnna  be  here;  ye're  one  o?  Lord  K— —  » 
damned  brutes— hell's  fa'  o'  them  already  I 
This  sharp  rebuke,  it  is  said,  wa»  not  has'  on 
his  lordship. 

EPISTLE  TO  GAVIN  HAMILTON,  Esq. 
{iU  p.  273). 
Gavm  Hamilton  was  a  solicitor  in  Mauchline. 
and  a  very  good  friend  of  the  poet  at  all  times. 
Ha  had  suffered  from  the  persecutions  of  the 
orthodox,  as  Bums  had,  and  this  tended  to  a 
friendship  warmer  than  ordinary.  Cromek  tells 
us  the  following  in  regard  to  the  Mastti  Tootie 
of  this  epbtle.  "  He  lived  m  Mauchiaie,  and 
dealt  in  cows.  It  was  his  common  practice  to 
cut  the  nicks  or  markings  from  the  horns  of 
cattle,  to  disguise  their  age,  and  w  bring  a 
higher  price 


TO  T««  GU!DWn  H  or  WAUCHOPE 
HOUSE  i»<»  p.  «»). 
MM.  Scott  of  Wauchope.  to  whom  this  ep  .tie 
»aa  •ddreetwl.  wM  a  Wy  »• '?'«^'»  «^'«  t"., 
taiMl.  ».  WM  Dire,  to  »««•  C«r''.*"i,^; 
aatlwrMs  ol  the  orlglDal  vnsion  of  Hhi 
Fl->wen  of  the  Foieet." 

EPISTLE  TO  wnXIAM  CRLECH 

Cm  p.  all). 

WiLUAK  Cw«e«  was  th"  !«'•>**« J**^  'U' 
Bdlnbunh  edlttw  of  the  poets  *«**•  ™ 
wa*  th*  mott  o*lebralsd  ?«»>«»"T2i51r?f  iS 
K4iabur|hi  •«» « w*!!"* •?«> !?*!^„i°,L! 
•**  medium  through  wbWi  th*  worktof  the 

u«.1ority  of  that  band  o«  "^f"*  SS^JI™ 
mad*  Bdinburfh  dtalineniAwi  In  Uteraturr 
durtag  uS  JShalf  of  tS«  el|K>ty«th  c«itury. 
^&.  to  the  worid.  This  eptotto  was  wriU«. 
durtag  the  poet'*  Bottler  tour  and  while  Cteecn 
was  in  Loofkiti. 

FIRST  EPISTLE  TO  R  C.R.\HAM,  Es«., 

OP  tiNTKAY  IM*  />   483) 
Ito»««T  Graham  of  FIntray  rri*  a  Cpmuil*- 
sioner  of  Excise.    Burn*.  In  wri«">l!  J?  »*" 
liuiilop.  enctoied  a  portico  of  U»j»  M»"«'w  . 

aw,  "  ilnoe  1  am  fa  the  way  of  traoKiibiij. 
lh«<i  lines  WW*  th*  I*2djclloo  o<  yestw- 
r1%y.  »i  I  ioggwl  throiudi  th*  wild  hUlr  or 

N(^  C.traii<>Jr  I  «'>t«^«»»SH°«**^"!  ,?n 
something  like  them,  in  an  epHtto  whkhl  am 
gumg  to  writ*  to  the  ge  .  (leman  on  whose  snena- 
Slip  my  UxcJse  hopes  depend.  Mr.  Graham  of 
Fintray.oiM  o<  tl>«  worthiest  and  most  acconi- 
plistwd  gentiemmi,  not  only  of  this  o(:untr>-, 
but,  1  wfll  dM*  to  say,  of  this  age." 

EPISTLE  TO  HUGH  PARKER  {ui  p.  a»i)- 
Ms.  HuoH  Pa«m«  wasa  KUmMTiock  mCTchant 
and  one  of  his  early  fritnds.  This  epistle  was 
written  on  one  of  bis  journeys  while  connected 
with  the  Excise. 

EPISTLE  TO  DR.  BLACKIOCK  (utp.  j86). 
It  was  the  r*i:eipt  of  a  letter  from  Dr.  Blacklock 
to  Mr.  George  Lawrie  of  Kilmarnock  which 
led  Bums  to  abandon  the  idea  of  emigrating  to 
the  West  Tndiss.  Dr.  Blacklock  was  educated 
for  th*  Cburch,  but  becoming  afflicted  ^th 
blindness,  he  was  unable  to  foltow  ih*  profession 
he  had  chosen. 

He  kept  a  boatfllng-school  for  young  men 
attending  college,  acting  as  a  sort  of  tutor  to 
them.  His  Immertlat*  appreciation  was  not 
the  only  instance  of  his  discernment  and  kind- 
ness. Professor  Walker  says,  "  If  the  young 
men  were  enumerated  whom  he  drew  from 
obscurity,  and  enabled,  by  edui  *tion,  to 
advance  themselves  in  life,  the  catalogue  would 
aatofally  ciicite  TOTJsiw," 

FOURTH  EPISTLE  TO  ROBERT  GRAHAM, 

E»o.,  OF  FINTRAY  (»*»  p.  293)- 
T«UB  lines  were  the  acknowltdgmeut  of 
the  favour  the  previous  epistle  asked.  Cuu- 
nlnAam  Justly  says,  "  Robert  Graham  of 
Fintray  had  the  merit  of  doing  all  ihat  was  done 
for  Bums  in  the  way  of  raismg  him  out  of  the 
toiling  humility  of  hLi  condition,  and  enabling 
h>ui  to  terve  the  Muse  without  dread  of  want." 
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BI'ISTLii   KROM  ESOPUS  TO   MARIA 

Thk  Etopui  of  tbU«i>Btle  0M  WItltet  mn,  thn 
^tor :  and  the  Mark  to  whom  it  ii  uddrwtr'l 
was  Un.  Rkldal.  "A  lidy,"  «ayi  AlUn  Cui.. 
ninitkani  "wtiow  mnoory  wiU  be  held  in 
graichil  reineii  •rano',  not  onl  -  for  her  havtoR 
forgiven  the  p.  .-i  lor  hi«  laaip<><  n".  but  ityr  her 
hiviua  wriiseii  a  teaoible,  cle.  heart-watiii 
aocutuit  vi  vn  when  laid  in  Ihr  ^ave.  Ittf. 
RMti  was  4  5i»«r»  friend  aiti  admirer  of 
tlurna,  whi  >|m.  "d  with  her  on  account  <.! 
»»me  fancied  sligut.  'VIUianMoii  na%  a  m«mb«r 
of  the  drair  (tic  company  whith  Irequei ''y 
vttltod  Dumi  lei.  Ha  had  baen  a  fiiqu.  >t 
vuitoT  at  Mni  Riddel's.  HTiile  the  dramatic 
conip»t«v  were  a;  hitehavcn  the  Karl  of  l/iii*- 
dale  ccHi>:iiitted  i  -m  •')  prison  a»  vacant 
Bum*  h»<l  no  iavi>ur  foe  the  Karl  of  Lonadal' 
and  maiL^sed  In  the  rpislle  to  gratify  h; 
aversion  t.  him.  at  well  ai  hi«  temporary  anger 
with  Mn.  Kiddel.  Hit  behavir>ur  towards  the 
l»ttar  was  as  discreditable  to  hiin  as  lfr<i. 
Kiddel's  generoaity  in  forgiving  it  was  worthv 
ot  her  goodness  and  h«r  high  opinioa  of  hii: 
better  nature." 

THE  HERON  BALLADS  (m*  p   tgj). 

Though  written  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
ind  ev/ier.tly  lightly  valuei  liy  the  poet,  these 
three  eleciion  squibs  are  spirited  and  chancter- 
Istic.  fhey  were  at  thp  instigation  and  in  tiie 
interest  of  Mr.  Heron  of  Krrroughtree,  who 
contesteJ  the Stewartrv  nf  Kirkcudbright  in  the 
Lilieral  interest.  Th<  -rv  candidate  was  Mr. 
Gordon  of  Palmaghie,  ■  '•ph'^w  to  Mr.  Murray 
of  Bniuchton,  whose  tnHueuie,  together  with 
that  of  the  Earl  of  Gulioway,  wai  estrtad  to 
promote  his  return. 

AN  EXCELLENT  NEW  SONC  '<<»  p.  301). 

A  DissoLirrioN  of  Parliament  hHd  uecessitaled 
a  general  election,  and,  although  prostrate  with 
illness,  the  t/t^et  wrote  tliis  clever  ballad  to 
further  the  interest  of  his  fiiend  Mr  Heron. 
The  poet  imagines  a  Trogger  (a  vagrant  d«?aler  in 
small  wares)  perambulating  the  country  scilinK 
the  characters  of  the  Tory  party.  TTie  pi>or 
poet  was  dead  l<-  ^a  Mr.  Heron's  return  as 
membar  look  plar  . 

JOHN  BUSBY'S  LAMENTATION 

(SM  p.   30a). 

Mb.  Hkros  having  gained  the  election,  after  a 
hard  and  hotly-contested  struggle,  the  poet 
raised  a  song  of  triumph  over  his  discomhted 
f'>es,  singling  out  for  special  castigation  his 
craftvold  opponent,  John  But^by,  factotum  to 
the  Earl  of  Galloway. 

OS  THR  AITHrsR-S  FATHI•R•;s«^  304). 

These  lines  were  inscribed  on  a  small  head- 
stone erected  ov«r  the  gr  .1  ve  of  the  picfs  fathc 
in  Alloway  Kirkyard. 

ON  TAM  THE  'JHAI'.MAN  itte  p.  304). 
TiiK    chapman   of   this   epitaph    w.is   a    Mr. 
Keimcdy,  w>o  travelled  for  a  commercial  house. 
The  lines  were  written  on  his  recovery  from 
a  severe  illness. 


A  i'AREWBLL    i$ti  p    jc^i 

TuMt    iiMt  fiiruisd  III'-  I  1  irlnai-v,  o(  a  lelli^r 
ft  u    fru.-ns    I,.    Mr.    ■■  Katiucdv    djteu 

Kiimwnock,  A',  tisl,      >» 

ON  RCBERl  .\IKEN.  Ksj.  f..»  p.  31-1. 
RiiKtrar  AiKEY      Titer,  ,\v..  was  ooa  of  Ika 
poet  i  inoit  intiiuae  friends 

iJ.N'  A  FK'END  (if.  p.  )!»*), 
Tin  name  of  thn  friend  Is  nnknown. 
ON  BURNS  S  HORSK  BF.ING  IMP(  UNDED 

» Hth  I  irllsle,  Bun  ■s^.  Ii,^rse  n.is  Impounded 
f'T  tr»-i|w  .ing  on  son'  grounds  beloiiging  to 
t lie  Corpora fi  ,n.  On  t  ing  made  acquainted 
with  the  eir  iri^tances.  the  mayor  g.ive  orders 
that  it  sh  •  ■  lie  libc  ted  at  once,  naming, 
I-et  hjni  ij  ,  r.  It,  by  all  means,  or  the  circiim- 
stance  will  be  heard  of  for  ages  to  come."  As 
the  verse  was  then  written,  the  mayor's 
prophecy  has  come  frtie. 

ON  Wti    JOHNNV  {IM  p.  30s). 

Jobs  Wilson  he  printer  of  the  Kiimarnock 
edifi  tn  of  the  ;j,<et's  works. 

EPIGRAM  ON  BACON  (mi  p.  305). 
At  Brownhill.  pristiij  (ation  fifteen  miles 
from  Dumfries.  Burns  w.ts.  diii-ig  i,.i  one  occa- 
sten  In  the  company  of  a  commercial  traveller, 
who  pressed  him  for  a  sample  of  his  craft.  The 
landlord,  whose  name  was  Bacon,  thrust 
binuftlf  somewhat  offensively  into  the  company 
of  his  (ue«U.  This,  it  would  sc«ip,  was  not 
the  first  offeoce  rf  the  kind. 

ON  JOHN  DOVE  (im  p.  3)6). 
Thk  subject  uf  the  fol"  ving  lines  was  tha 
landlord  of  the  Whitefoord  Arms  in  Mauchlina. 
ON  A  WAG  IN  MAUCHLINE  (sm  p.  306). 
Thb  wag  here  meant  was  Jamas  Smith,  hit 
friend. 

ON  A  NOISY  POLEMIC  {set  p.  306). 

Jamm  Huhpiibev,  a  working  mason,  a  noisy 
polemic  on  all  matters  political  and  religmus, 
wii  the  •  Jamie  "  of  this  epitaph.  Within  the 
mumory  of  many  people  now  living  (in  his  latter 
diys  he  was  reduced  to  beggary),  with  the  view 
of  stimulating  a  flow  of  coppers  from  the 
strangers  coini  ig  and  going  by  the  Mauchline 
cjich,  he  would  introduce  himself  as  Burns's 
"  bletb'riu'  bitch." 

THE  HIGHLAND  WELCOME  (m«  p.  307). 
CiiMMiHowAii  says  :  "  Bums,  on  repassing  the 
Highland  border,  in  1787,  turned  round  and 
bade  farewell  to  the  hospitalities  cf  the  north  in 
these  happy  lines.  Another  account  states  that 
he  W5i  c^ucci  ..11  loi  a  loasi  ai  tabic,  and  gave 
'  The  Highland  Welcome,"  much  to  the  pleasure 
ol  all  who  heard  him." 

KXTEMPORE  ON  WILLIAM  SMELLIE 

{see  p.  308). 

Smellib  Iwlonged  to  a  club  called  th?  'Jroch- 

allan  Fencibies,  of  which  Bums  was  a  member. 

VERSES  (>M  p.  308). 
These   lines  were   written  on   being   refused 
admittance  to  the  Carron  iron-works. 
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LINES  ON  VIEWING  STIRLING  PALACE 

{iM  p.  308). 
Tmt»i!  UoM  were  »cratched  with  •  diamond  on 
a  pane  o(  glau  In  a  window  of  the  hm  at  whh* 
Burn*  put  up,  on  the  occasion  of  hB  firat  vttlt 
to  Stirlinc. 

LINES  (M«  p.  309)- 
Hiss  Bubms  was  a  "  gay  "  lady,  well  knojjrn  to 
the   "  fait "   youiig   fellow*  of   the   Scottiali 
metropolis  la  the  poet'i  day. 

THE  HENPECK'D  HUSBAND 

(ut  p.  303)-  ^    . 

It  i»  said  that  the  wife  of  a  gentleman,  at  whose 
Uble  the  poet  was  one  day  dining,  expressevl 
hcfielf  with  more  freedom  than  propriety 
te«ardi:ig  her  husband's  extravagant  convivial 
hibits,  a  rudeness  which  Burns  rebuked  in 
these  sharp  lines. 

ON  INCIVILITY  SHEWN  HIM  AT 
INVERARV  (»«  p-  309)- 
Wheh  at  Inverary,  the  inn  the  poet  put  up  at 
being  full  of  visitors  to  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  he 
received  scant  attention  from  the  people  of  tne 
house,  and  resented  their  behaviour  11  these 
lines. 
ON  ELPHINSTONE-S  TRANSLATIONS  OF 

MARTIAL-S  EPIGRAMS  (i«  p.  309)- 
"Stoi-wmo  at  a  merchant's  shop  in  Edinburgh," 
says  Bums,  "  a  friend  of  mine  one  day  put 
Elt^instone's  translation  of  Martial  Into  my 
hand,  and  desired  my  opinion  of  It.  I  askrd 
peimisskm  to  write  my  orimon  on  a  bUiUt  leat 
of  the  book ;  which  being  granted,  I  wroU  this 
epigram." 

ON  A  SCHOOLMASTER  (see  p.  309). 
William  Michie  was  a  schoolmaster  of  ihe 
parbh  of  Cleish.  in  Fifeshlre.     BurM  made  his 
kcqualntance  during  his  first  visit  to  Edinburgh , 
in  1787. 

ON  MR.  W.  CRUIKSHANKS  {su  p.  310). 
One  of  the  masters  of  the  High  School,  Edin- 
burgh, and  a  well-known  friend  of  the  poet  s. 

ON  WAT  (see  p.  310). 
The  name  of  the  hero  of  these  terrible  lines  has 
not  been  recorded. 

ON  CAPTAIN  FRANCIS  GROSE  (sup.  310} • 
Captaw  Grose  being  ia  the  company  of  the 
poet  on  a  convivial  occasion,  and  in  the  lull 
enjoyment  of  his  humorous  sallies,  begged  a 
ie'r  lines  on  himself.  Scanning  the  huge  cor- 
poration of  the  genial  autiqua'-y  with  his  eye, 
he  repeated  theie  lines. 

ON  THE  KIRK  OF  LAMINGTON,  IN 
CLYDESDALE  (see  p.  3")- 
WOESHIPPIMU  in  the  parish  church  of  Laming- 
ton,  Bur.is  f  )un'i  the  weather  cold,  the  place 
uncomfortable,  i.id  the  sermon  poor  ;  he  took 
his  revenge  on  the  parson,  the  kirk,  and  tJie 
elements,  in  these  lines. 

LINES  ON  MISS  D.WIES  (see  p.  3")- 
While  Burns  was  in  the  inn  at  Moffat,  the 
heroi  le,  the  "  charniiig,  lovely  Davies,    of  one 
of  his  songs,  happeiied  to  pass  in  the  company 
of  3  t^ll  aud  portlv  lady,  and  on  a  freind  as.iing 


him  why  God  had  made  Miss  Davies  so  small 
and  the  other  Udy  so  large,  he  replied  In  these 
lines. 

ON  MR.  BURTON  (m  p.  3"); 
A  cAS'iAi  acquaintance  of  the  poet's,  Mr 
Burton,  A  young  Englishman,  became  very 
pressing  th.it  he  rfiould  write  his  epitaph.  In 
vai  1,"  says  Cunningham,  "  the  bard  objected 
that  he  was  not  sufficiently  acquaiated  with  his 
character  and  habits  to  qualify  him  <or  the 
task  ;  the  request  was  constantly  repeated  with 
a  '  Dem  my  eyes,  Burns,  do  write  an  epitaph 
for  me  ;  oh,  dem  mv  blood,  do.  Burns,  write  an 
epitaph  for  me.'  Overcome  by  his  importunity 
Burns  at  last  took  out  his  pencil  and  produced 
these  lines. 

ON  MRS.  KEMBLS  (see  p.  3")- 
Afteb  witnessing  her  performance  ia  the  part 
of  Yariro  at  Du.nfries. 

TO  MR.  SYME  (see  p.  311). 
JoHH  Syhe  of  Ryedale  was  a  gentleman  of 
■  education  and  talent,  and  a  friend  and  com- 
panion of  the  poet's.  In  his  invitation,  Mr. 
Syme  had  promised  him  the  best  of  company 
and  the  best  of  cookery. 

THE  CREED  OF  POVERTY  (see  p.  313)- 
"  Whem  the  Board  of  Excise,"  says  Cunning- 
ham, "  informed  Burns  that  his  business  was  to 
act,  and  not  think,  he  read  the  order  to  a  friend, 
turned  the  paper,  and  wrote  these  lines. ' 

WRITTEN  IN  A  LADY'S  POCKET-BOOK 

(set  p.  313)- 

These   lines   Indicate   how   stronrjy    Burns 

sympathised  with  the  cause  of  freedom  at  the 

commeaccraent  of  the  French  Revolution. 

THE  PARSON'S  LOOKS  (su  p.  313)- 
OiJ  someone  remarking  that  he  saw  falsehood 
in  the  very  look  of  a  certain  reverend  gentleman 
the  poet  replied  in  these  lines." 

ON  ROBERT  RIDDEL  (su  p.  314)- 
These  lines  were  traced  with  a  diamond  on  the 
window  of  the  hermitage  of  Friars'  Carse,  the 
first  time  he  visited  it  after  the  death  of  Mr. 
Riddel. 

THE  TOAST  (su  p.  3'4)- 
Oh  being  called  on  for  a  song  at  a  dinner  given 
by    the    Du.nfries    Volunteers    in    honour  of 
Rodney's  great  victory  in  April.  1782,  Burns, 
gave  this  cumulative  tocst. 

ON  A  PERSON  NICKNAMED  "  THE 
MARQUIS  "  (su  p.  3U). 
Thf  hero  of  this  epitaph,  the  landlord  of  a 
hitel  in  Dumfries,  asked  the  poet  to  write  h» 
epitaph.     He  could  hardly  be  pleased  with  the 
result. 

ON  EXCISEMEN  (su  p.  3^*)- 
"  OsF  day,"  s.->)'s  Cunningham,  "  while  in  the 
■  Ki  ig's  Arms  Tavern,'  Dumfries,  Burns  over- 
lieai.i  a  CKUutry  gentleman  talking  disparag- 
iiclv  concerning  cxcisemm.  The  poet  went 
to  a  window,  and  on  "iio  of  IV.i  panes  wrote 
this  rebuke  with  bis  diamond. 
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INVITATION  TO  A  MEDICAL  GENTLE- 
MAN ($**  p.  3IS)- 
Tu  meetino*  o{  th«  membert  of  St.  Jamev's 
Haioaic  Lod^  wan  held  in  a  small  room  in  a 
public-house  ia  Mauci.line,  kept  by  a  man  of 
the  name  of  Manson.  On  the  approach  of 
St.  John's  Day,  Barns  sent  this  rfaymlMl  invita- 
tion to  his  frieni,  Mr.  Mnckenile. 

THE  SELKIRK  GRACE  {ses  p.  316). 
This  grace,  now  famous  as  the  Selkirk  grace, 
was  an  impromptu  on  being  asked  to  si>y  grace 
at  dinner  while  on  a  visit  to  the  Earl  of  Selkirk. 

ON  THE  POETS  DAUGHTER  {s*t  p.  316). 
These  lines  were  written  c;i  the  death  of  the 
poet's  only  daughter  by  Jean  Armour. 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  LAP-DOG  (see  p.  316) . 
While  Burns  was  on  a  visit  to  Kenmore  Castle 
a  favourite  lap-dog  named  Echo  died.  At  the 
request  of  the  lady  of  the  house  he  wrote  this 
epitaph  on  it. 

ON  SEEING  THE  BEAUTIFUL  SEAT  OF 

LORD  GALLOWAY  {see  p.  31?). 
These  verses  were  written  as  political  squibs 
during  the  heat  of  a  contested  electi-)n. 

ON  A  COUNTRY  LAIRD  (mm  p.  317). 
Sir  David  Maxwell  of  Cardoness  had  given 
Burns  some  cause  for  offence  during  the  heat  of 
a  contested  election.  The  poet  never  failed  to 
strike  hard  or  such  occasions,  and  ia  many 
cases  unjustly. 

ON  JOHN  BUSHBY  (tti  p.  31S). 
Bijshbv  was  a  clever  lawyer,  who  had  crossed 
the  poet's  path  in  politics  frequently. 

THE  TRUE  LOYAL  NATIVES  (see  p.  318). 
The  origin  of  these  lines  is  thus  related  by 
Cromek :  "  When  politics  ran  high  the  poet 
happened  to  be  in  a  tavern,  and  the  f  >llowinp 
lines — the  production  of  one  of  '  The  True 
Loyal  Natives ' — were  handed  over  the  table 
to  Burns : — 

•  Ye  sons  of  sedition,  give  ear  to  ray  song. 
Let  Syme,  Burns,  and  Max\Tell,  pervod*-  every 

throng ; 
With  Crakea  the  attorney,  and  Mundell  the 

quack, 
Send  Willie  the  monger  to  hell  with  a  smack.' 
The  poet  took  out  a  pencil  and  instantly  wrote 
ii  reply  these  lines." 

LINES  TO  JOHN  RANKINE  (se*p.3t<i). 
These  lines  were  written  by  Biir.ns  while  on 
liis  deathbed,  and  forwarded  to  Rankine  after 
his  death. 

TO  MISS  JESSY  LEWARS  (see  p.  318,. 
"  DuaiNO  the  last  illness  of  the  poet,"  says 
C'unpingh.im,  "  Mr.  Brown,  the  surgeon  who 
attended  him,  came  in  and  stated  that  he  liad 
been  looking  at  a  collection  of  wild  be.ists  just 
arrived,  and  pulling  out  a  list  of  the  animals 
held  it  out  to  Jessy  Lewars.  The  poet 
s:ia*ri.ed  it  f'oiii  him.  took  up  a  pen,  and  with 
red  ink  wrote  tlie  lines  on  the  back  of  the 
paper  saying,  '  Now  it  is  lit  to  be  presented 
to  a  lady.' " 


THE  TOAST  (stt  p.  319). 
Om  another  occasion,  duri.ng  his  iti-.ess,  be  took 
up  a  crystal  goblet,  and  traced  these  lines  on  it, 
and  preseutM  it  to  her. 

ON    THE    SICKNESS    OF    MISS    JESSY 

LEWARS    (u*  p.  31Q). 
Os  Miss  Lewars  complaining  of  illness  in  the 
lioari  ig  of  tha  poet,  he  said  ne  would  provide 
fj^   the   worst,   and  seizing   another  crysUl 
goblet,  he  wrote  these  lines. 

ON  THE  RECOV2RY  OF  JESSY  LEWARS 

(see  p.  3ig). 
On   ^er   recovering   health,    the  poet  said, 
"  There  is  a  poetic  reason  for  it,"  and  compoMd 
these  lines. 

A  BOTTLE  AND  AN   HONEST   FRIEND 

(see  p.  319). 
GiLBKar  BuBNS  had  some  doubts  as  to  the 
authenticity  of  these  lines. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  "STAR" 

(see  p.  320.) 
"  Bi'R.ss  at  one  perioo,  says  Cunningham, 
"  was  in  the  hibit  of  receiving  the  Star  news- 
paj'^r  gratuitously ;  but  as  it  came  sjmewhat 
irregularly  to  hand,  he  scot  these  Umcs  to 
headqr.arters,  to  insure  more  punctuality." 

TO   AN  ARTIST  (see  p.  3J0). 
The  artist    to  whom  these  lines    were    ad- 
dressed was  at  work  on  a  picture  of  Jacob's 
drcatn,  with  which   it   would  seem  the  poet 
was  hardly  satisfied. 

THE  KEEKIN'  GLASS  (see  p.  3J1). 
W'Rii  TEX  on  being  told  that  one  of  the  Lords  of 
Jui  idary,  while  visia  ig  Mr.  Miller  of  Dal- 
swi  iton.had  dined  so  freely,  that  on  entering 
the  drawing-room,  he  was  all  but  incapable 
of  seeing.  Pol  iting  to  the  lovely  daughter  of 
the  house,  he  asked  Mr.  Miller,  "  Wha's  yon 
hjwlet-faced  thing  in  the  corner  ?  "  Burns 
handed  the  lines  to  Miss  Miller. 

EPIGRAM  TO  MISS  AINSLIE  IN 
CHURCH  (see  p.  322). 
Being  in  church  when  the  p.irson  jave  out  as 
his  text  a  passage  of  Scripture  containing  a 
severe  denunciation  of  sinners,  and  notiri'  g 
that  Miss  Ainslie,  a  lady  friend,  had  a  difhcul.y 
in  finding  it  in  her  Bible,  the  poet  wrote  this 
verse  on  a  piece  of  paper,  and  handed  it  to  her. 

ON  CELEBRATED  LAWYERS  (see  p.  322)- 
This  cleverly  hits  oS  two  of  the  most  eminent 
leaders  of  the  Scottish  bar  in  the  poet's  day. 
The  Lord  Advocate  was  Mr.  Hay  Campbell, 
and  the  Dean  of  Faculty,  Mr.  Harry  Erskine. 

TO  DR.  MAXWELL  (su  p.  323). 
"  How  do  you  like  this  cpigra  "  sai,-s  the 
poet,  in  a  letter  lo  Thomson,  "  wnich  1  wrote 
the  other  dsy  on  a  lovely  young  girl's  recovery 
from  a  fever  ?  Doctor  Maxwell  was  the 
physician,  who  seemingly  saved  her  from  the 
grave,  and  to  him  I  address  these  lines." 

BRUCF.'S  ADDRESS  TO   HIS  ARMY   AT 

IIANNOCKBURN  (see  p.  324). 
"  TiiKRii  is  a  tradition,"  say'  Burns,  in  a  letter 
to  Thomson,  "  that  the  old  air,  '  Hey  tuttie 
taitic'  was  Robert  Bruce's  march  at  the  1-attle 
of     Bannockburn.    This     though*,     in     my 
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•oUtarv  waiuiwioii,  has  warmed  me  to'a  pitch 
td  •aihufUtm  on  Out  theme  of  liberty  and 
Independenoe  wfaidi  I  have  thrown  into  n  kind 
of  Scottish  ode,  fitted  to  the  air,  that  one 
might  suppose  to  be  the  gallant  Scot's  address 
to  his  heroic  followers  on  that  eventful 
morning." 

MY  HANriSOME  NELL  {ste  p.  326) 
Trb  heroiiie  of  this  song,  Nelly  Kilpatrick,  v?s 
the  daughter  of  the  villag*  blacksmith,  and 
the  poet's  first  partner  in  the  labours  of  the 
harvest-field.  She  was  the  "  sonsie  quean  "  he 
siigs  of,  irtiose  "  witching  smile  "  first  made 
hisheart-striogs  ti:igle.  "  This  song,"  he  says, 
"  was  the  first  of  my  perfcarmances,  nnd  done 
at  an  early  period  of  my  life,  when  my  heart 
glowad  with  honest,  warm  simplicity— un- 
acquainted and  uncorrupted  with  the  ways  of 
a  wicked  world.  It  has  ma.iy  faults ;  but 
I  remember  I  composed  it  in  a  wild  enthusiasm 
of  passion  ;  and  to  this  hour  I  never  recollect  it 
but  my  heart  melts — ^my  blood  sallies,  at  the 
remembrance." 

I   DREAM'D   I   LAY  WHERE   FLOWERS 

WERE  SPKINGING  (seep.  32S). 
"  These  two  stannts,"  says  the  poet,  "  which 
are  among  the  oldest  of  printed  pieces,  I  com- 
posed when  I  was  seventeen." 

O  TIBBIE,  I  HAB,  SEEN  THE  DAY 
{set  p.  328). 
Isabella  (Scotiee,  Tibbie)  Stsvuns  would  ap- 
pear to  have  considered  herself  a  matrimoni.-il 
catch,  because  her  father  was  the  owner  of  a 
few  acres  of  peat  moss,  nnd  not  to  be  thrown 
away  on  t  bairum-scairum  poet. 

MY  FATHER  WAS  A  FAR.HER  (SM  p.  329). 
"  This  song,"  says  the  poet,  "  is  a  wild  rhap- 
sody, r.iiserably  deficient  i.n  versification;  but 
the  &-'.timents  were  the  genuine  feehngs  of 
my  heart  at  the  time  it  vas  written." 

JOHN  BARLEYCORN  (see  p.  331). 
This  is  modernised  from  an  English  original, 
well  known  to  lovers  of  old  lallad  poetry. 
The  original  was  first  printed  in  "  Jameson's 
Ballads."  Various  versions  of  it  current  over 
the  country  have  been  pri  itrd  since. 

TO  MARY  IN  HEAVEN  (see  p.  334). 
Marv  Campbell,  the  heroine  of  this  and 
several  of  his  finest  soiigs,  belcrgi'-  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Duaoou,  .1  village  on  the 
Frith  of  Clyde.  She  was  in  the  service  of 
Montgomery  of  Coilsfield  when  Bums  fi'st 
became  acquainted  with  her.  She  was  a 
beautiful  girl,  the  beau-ideal  of  a  "  Scotch 
lassie,"  who  w>»  as  good  ,is  siie  was  beautiful. 
There  had  been  some  love  passages,  though 
not  on  his  part  of  a  serious  nature,  between 
them,  and  when  the  ruptiu'e  with  the  Armour 
family  took  ;»lacc  his  thoughts  strayed  towards 
Mary  Campbell.  There  can  be  no' doubt  that 
very  so-iu  a  deep  and  sincere  attachment 
sprung  up  betwetn  them.  It  was  arranged 
tnat  Mary  should  leave  her  plate  in  May,  tn 
prepare  for  her  change  of  coiidition.  Befoi;- 
she  went  to  her  father's  house  they  met  and 
parted,  when  the  following  ceremony  was 
enacted  between  them  : — 

Taking  up  their  postures  on  the  opposite 
sides  of  a  small  l>rook,  and  holding  a  Bible 


between  them,  they  exchanged  vowt  of  ««WltT 
towanta  eadi  other.  They  then  Mchenged 
Bible*.  The  copy  given  to  Itary  h^^J^ 
preserved  ;lHi  fa  two  volumes.  On  a  bla^ 
leaf  of  the  first  volume  U  inscribed,  to  the  poet  s 
handwriting,  "  And  ye  shaU  not  iwear  by  my 
name  falsely :  I  am  the  Lord"  (Lev.  zix.  la). 
In  the  second  volume,  "Thou  ahalt  not  for- 
swear thyself,  but  shalt  perform  unto  the  LOTd 
thine  oath  "  (Matt.  v.  33).  Another  blank  leaf 
in  this  volume  bears  h&  name  and  his  masonic- 
mark.  

The  lovers  never  met  again.  A  few  weeks 
after,  Mary  Campbell  died  suddenly  at  Green- 
ock. Recently  a  monument  was  erected  over 
her  grave  by  several  admirers  of  the  poet.  On 
the  third  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Highland 
Mary,  Jean  Armour,  by  that  time  his  wife, 
tells  us  that,  towards  the  evening,  "  he  grew 
sad  about  tomethiDg,  went  tato  the  barn-yard, 
where  he  strode  restlessly  up  and  down  for 
some  time,  although  repeatedly  asked  to  come 
in.  Immediately  on  entering  the  house  he  sat 
down  and  wrote,  "  To  Mar)-  fa  Heaven,"  an 
outpouring  of  passion,  which  Lockhart  cha- 
racterise* as  "  the  noblest  of  all  his  ballads. 

MONTGOMERY'S  PEGGY  {set  p.  335)- 
"  MoMTGOMEBv's  Peocy,"  says  Bums,  who 
had  been  bred  in  a  style  of  life  rather  elegant, 
was  my  deity  for  six  or  eight  months."  She 
was  a  servant  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Montgomery 
of  Coilsfield.  Her  chaims  would  appear  from 
his  correspondence  to  have  made  a  consider- 
able impression  on  the  susceptible  poet. 

THE  HIGHLAND  LASSIE  {su  p.  3ii>). 
"  This,  '  says  the  ooet,  "  was  a  composition 
of  mine  before  I  was  at  all  known  fa  the  world. 
Mv  Highland  lassie  (Mary)  was  a  warm-hearted, 
charning  young  creature  as  ever  blessed  a  man 
with  generous  love."  I'or  an  account  of 
Highland  Mary,  see  the  note  to  the  verses 
entitled,  "  To  Mary  fa  Heaven."  Years  after 
Highland  Mary  was  dead,  her  mother,  who 
greatly  admired  this  song,  sung  it  to  her 
gra.idchildren. 

O  THAT  I  HAD  NE'ER  BEEN  MARRIED 

{see  p.  338).    ,   „        ... 
The  last  verse  oiJy  of  this  song  is  Bums  »— the 
first  is  old. 

THE   RANTIN'   DOG  THE   DADDIE   OT 

{see  p.  338). 
Thk  subject  of  this  fine  and  humorous  ditty 
w.is  a  girl  of  the  name  of  Elizabeth  Paton.  a 
servant  ii  his  mother's  house.  She  was  the 
mother  of  the  child  he  addressed  fj— "  My 
sonsie,  smirking,  dear-bought  Bess."  "  I  com- 
posed it,"  says  the  poet,  '^pretty  early  in  life, 
and  sent  it  to  a  young  girl,  a  very  particular 
acquaintance  of  mine,  who  was  at  the  time 
tmder  a  cloud." 

MY  HEART  WAS  ANCE  AS  BLYTHE  AND 

FREE  {see  p.  339). 
I  HE  cliorns  of  this  sons  is  taken  from  a  very 
old  ilitty.     Twu  -"  To  the  weavers  gin  ye 

(?o." 

MY  NANNIE,  O  {see  p.  341). 
This  has  been  termed    the  finest   love-song 
in  any  language.     The  txiet's  father  lived  to 
read  and  admire  it.    Tlie  herofae  of  it  was 
Agues  {Scotice,  Nannie)  Fbming,  at  one  time  a 
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jjgyytwlth  th^poet's  friend,  G«  via  HunUton . 
Sm  ■■■  unmaTiiMl  at  an  advanced  age — rare ly 
no  At  4Htiny  for  on*  who  had  been  the  subject 
of  rach  a  strata.     Ttm*    "  My  Nannie,  Or 

BONNIE  PEGGY  ALISON  (im  p.  343). 
Thb  heroine  of  this  song  is  thought  to  have 
been  the  "  Montgomery's  Peggy  "  of  the  song 
of  that  name,  and  the  subject  of  severat  other 
songs.    Tu»»    "  Braes  o"   Balquhidder." 

GREEN    GROW   THE    RASHES,    O! 

.^     .        .  (»«*  P-  344)- 

This  is  an  improvenient  on  an  old  Scotch  song 

of  much  spirit,  but  more  broad  than  it  need  he. 

MY  JEAN  I  (SM  p.  345). 
"The  heroin*  of  this  sweet  snatch,"  !>ays 
Cunningham,  "  was  bonny  Jean.  It  was  com- 
posed when  the  poet  contemplated  the  West 
India  voyage,  and  an  eternal  separation  from 
the  land  and  all  that  was  dear  to  him." 

ROBIN  (iet  p.  345). 
It  is  related  that  when  the  poet's  father  rode 
to  Ayr  to  fetch  a  doctor,  at  a  rivulet  which 
proved  to  be  in  flood  he  found  a  gipsy  woman 
sitting  on  the  further  side,  being  unable  to  get 
across.  Notwithstanding  the  urgency  of  his 
errand,  he  conveyed  her  across  the  stream. 
On  returning  home,  he  found  her  sitting  at  the 
fireside  ;  shortly  after  the  birth  of  the  child,  on 
his  being  placed  in  the  arms  of  the  gtesy,  she 
gave  vent  to  the  predictions  which  the  poet 
hat  introduced  so  happily  Into  the  song.  Tunt 
— "  Dainty  Davie." 

THE  BELLES  OF  MAUCHLINE  (su  p.  347). 
"Thb  Six  Belles  of  Hauchline"  were  Miss 
Helen  Miller,  who  became  the  wife  of  the  poet's 
friend,  Dr.  Mackenzie ;  Miss  Markland,  who 
became  the  wife  of  another  friend,  Mr.  Finlay, 
a  brother  Excise  officer  :  Miss  Jean  Smith,  who 
married  a  third  friend  of  the  poet,  Mr.  Candlish, 
and  was  mother  of  the  well-known  Edinburgh 
divine.  Dr.  Caii  Uish ;  Miss  Betty,  a  sister  of 
Miss  Helen  Miller,  became  Mrs.  Templeton ; 
Miss  Mortou  married  Mr.  Patersou,  a  merchant 
in  Mauchline ;  and  we  need  hardly  say  that 
Belle  Number  Six  became  the  poet's  wife, 
miaking  what,  in  a  worldly  sense,  may  have 
been  the  poorest  match  of  all,  although  she  had 
for  her  husband  the  most  notable  Scotchman 
of  his  generation. 

YOUNG  PEGGY  (»«  p.  348). 
Thb  heroine  of  this  song  was  the  daughter  of  .n 
small  landed  proprietor  in  the  poet's  neigh- 
bourhood. Her  wit  and  beauty  had  so  moved 
him  that  he  wrote  the  song  and  sent  it  to  her. 
with  a  complimentary  lotter.  Tune — "  The 
last  time  I  cam  o'er  the  muir." 

ELIZA  (it  p.  350). 
The  heroine  of  this  song  was  one  of  "  The  Six 
Belles  of  Mauchline,"  Miss  Betty  Miller.  The 
love  here  was  purely  poetical,  the  mere  asso- 
ciation of  a  name  with  the  sentiments  proper  to 
love.     Ttmt — "  Gilderoy." 

THE  SONS  OF  OLD  KILLIE  {see  p.  3?o). 
Writtbm     alter     visiting     the     Kilmarnock 
Masonic  I/xlgo.     The  Willie  of  the  song  was 
William  Parker,  a  Kilmarnock  bank  ageut. 


wboM  name  figured  in  the  subscription  Itot  of 
the  fkttt  edition  of  the  poet's  works  for  thirty 
co|det.    Tun*—"  Shawnboy." 

MENIE  (su  p.  351). 
The   chorus  of  this  was   borrowed    from   a 
song   composed   by   another   hand.     Tune— 
"  Johnny's  Gray  Breeks." 

THB  FAREWELL  TO  THE  BRETHREN 
OF  ST.  JAMES'S  LODGE,  TARBOLTON. 

{su  p.  353). 
These  lines  were  spoken  to  "  The  Brethren  " 
by  the  poet,  while  on  the  eve  of  his  intended 
emigration.  The  person  specially  alluded  to 
in  the  last  verse  was  the  Master  of  the  Lodge, 
Major-General  Jafnes  Montgomery. 

ON  CESSNOCK  BANKS  {see  p.  354). 
Elluoii  Begbib,  a  girl  of  hiiinbin  parentage, 
the  heroine  of  this  song,  was,  when  the  poet 
made  her  acquaintance,  a  domestic  servant. 
Her  mental  attractions  were  in  the  poet's  mind 
so  great  that  even  after  he  had  mixed  in  the 
most  cultivated  circles  of  the  metropolis,  he 
confessed  that  she  of  all  the  women  he  had  ever 
met,  was  the  only  one  who  would  be  likely  to 
make  a  pleasant  companion  for  life. 

THE  LASS  OF  BALLOCHMYLE  {see  p.  355) 
Wandering  in  the  grounds  adjoining  Balloch- 
myle  House,  Burns  encountered  Miss  Alexan- 
der, the  sister  of  Mr.  Claud  Alexander,  a  retired 
Fast  India  Officer,  who  had  purchased  the 
estate  from  Sir  John  Whiteford,  whose 
departure  he  has  lamented  in  "  The  Braes  of 
Bdlochmyle  "  {su  p.  jqS).  On  composing  the 
tong  he  sent  it  to  Miss  Alexander  with  the 
following  note :  "  I  had  roved  tut,  as  chance 
directed,  in  the  favourite  haunts  of  my  Muse 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ayr,  to  view  nature  in  ail 
»he  gaiety  of  the  vernal  year.  The  evening 
sun  was  flaming  over  the  distant  western  hills  : 
not  a  breath  stirred  the  crimson  opening 
blossom,  or  the  verdant  spreading  leaf.  It 
was  a  golden  moment  for  a  poeti<  heart. 
Such  was  the  scene,  and  such  was  the  hour — 
wh^n,  in  a  corner  of  my  prospect,  I  spied  ono 
of  the  fairest  pieces  oi'nature's  Workmanship 
that  ever  crowned  a  poetic  landscape  or  met  a 
poet's  eye.  The  enclosed  song  was  the  work 
of  my  return  home  ;  and  perhaps  it  but  poorly 
answers  what  might  have  been  e.Tpected  Irom 
such  a  scene."  Much  to  his  annoyance  she 
took  no  notice  of  it,  the  poet  bei.ig  veiy 
possibly  at  the  time  unknown  tt.  her.  having 
only  just  come  to  the  neighbourho«d.  She 
lived  to  be  proud  of  the  honour  done  her.  dying 
unmarried  in  1843,  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight. 

WILL   YOU   GO  TO    THE    INDIES,    MY 

MARY  ?  (see  p.  356). 
"  In  my  very  early  year;,'  says  the  poet,  in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Thomson  in  1792,  "  when  I  was 
thinking  of  going  to  the  West  Indies,  I  took 
this  firewell  of  a  dear  girl  [Highland  Mary)." 

HIGHLAND  MARY  {see  p.  357). 
This  is  another  magnittcent  etprcssiou  of  his 
passion  for  Highland  Marv.  Writing  to 
Thomson,  he  says  :  "  This  song  pleases  me  ; 
I  think  it  is  in  my  happiest  maimer.  The 
subject  of  it  is  one  of  the  moit  interest- 
ing passages  of  my  youthful  days ;  and  I  own 
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that  I  ihould  be  much  flattered  to  lee  the 
veaa  set  to  an  air  wfaidi  would  insure  celebrity. 
Pediaps,  after  all,  it  is  the  still  glowing  preju- 
dice of  my  heart  that  throws  a  lx>rrow«a  lustre 
over  the  merits  of  the  composition." 

BONNIE  DUNDEE  (see  p.  350). 
BuSNS  is  only  answerable  for  the  second  verse 
of  this. 

O  WHISTLE,  AND   I'LL  COME  TO  YOU 

(M»  p.    361). 

"  Tbe  old  air  of '  Whistle,  and  1*11  come  to  you, 
my  lad,* "  says  the  poet  to  Thomson,  "  1 
ad>nire  very  much,  and  yesterday  I  set  these 
verses  to  it." 

THE  BIRKS  OF  ABERFELDY  (see  p.  363). 
These  lines  ¥rere  composed  by  the  pcct  after 
viii:inR  the  falls  of  Honesa,  near  Aberfeldy,  in 
fertiiAire. 

MACPHERSON'S  FAREWELL  (s*»  p.  364). 
This  was  designed  by  the  poet  as  an  im- 
provement on  a  well-known  old  song  entitled 
''  Macpherson's  Lament."  The  following  ac- 
count of  Macpherson  is  from  Mr.  Chambers's 
edition  of  the  poet's  woriis :  "  James  Mao  ■ 
pherson  was  a  noted  Highland  freebooter  of 
uncommon  personal  strength,  and  an  excellent 
perfonnsr  on  the  violin.  After  holding  the 
counties  of  Aberdeen,  Banff,  and  Moray  in 
fear  for  some  yt:ats,  be  was  seized  by  Dui9  of 
Braco,  ancestor  of  the  Earl  of  Fife,  and  tried 
before  the  sheriff  of  Banffshire  (November 
»th,  1700),  along  with  certain  gipsies  who  had 
been  taken  in  his  compaiiv.  In  the  prison, 
while  he  lay  under  sentence  of  death,  he  com- 
posed a  song  »nd  an  appropriate  air,  the 
former  commencing  thus  ; — 
'I've  spent  my  time  in  rioting, 

Debauch'd  my  health  and  strength ; 
I   squander'd  fast   as  pillage  came. 

And  fell  to  shame  at  length. 

But  dantonly,  and  wantonly. 

And  rantingly  I'll  gae ; 
I'll  play  a  tune,  and  dance  it  roun' 
Beneath  the  gallows- tree." 
When  brought  to  the  place  of  "execution,  on 
the  Gallows-hill  of  Banff  (Noven.'ier  i6th),  ho 
played  the  tunc  on  his  violin,  and  then  asked 
if  any  friend  was  present  who  would  accept 
the  instrunieiit  as  a  gift  at  his  hands.  No  one 
coming  forward,  he  indignantly  broke  the 
violin  on  his  knee,  and  threw  a*.iv  the  frag- 
ments ;  after  which  he  submitted  to  his  fate. 
The  traditionary  accounts  of  Macpherson's 
immense  prowess  are  justified  by  his  sword, 
which  is  still  preserved  in  Duff  House,  at 
Banff,  and  is  an  implement  of  great  length 
and  weight — as  well  as  by  his  bones,  which 
were  found  a  few  years  ago,  and  were  allowed 
by  all  who  saw  them  to  l>e  much  stronger  tiiau 
the  bones  of  ordinary  men." 

STRATHALLAN'S  LAMENT  (sup.  363). 
Tus  Strathallan  of  these  lines  was  William, 
fourth  Viscount  of  the  name,  who  fell  at 
Culloden  in  1746.  The  poet,  tr,isinformed  in 
this  particular,  imagines  him  to  have  escaped 
to  some  secure  place  after  the  battle. 

UP  IN  THE  MORNING  EARLY  (tup.  367). 
"The  chorus  of  this  song  is  old ;  but  the  two 

stauz33  arc  Eum3's. 


BONNIE  PEG  (iM  p.  169). 
Tbub  Hnes  first  appeared  in  oe  E4\  bur^ 
Maguint  for  1818. 

THE  BANKS  OF  THE  DEVON  (see  p.  371). 
"  Tmksc  verses,"  says  ntims,  m  hb  notes  in 
the  Musical  Museum,  "  were  composed  on  a 
charming  girl.  Miss  Charlotte  Hamilton,  who 
is  now  married  to  James  M.  Adair,  physician. 
She  is  sister  to  my  worthy  friend,  Gavin 
Hamilton  of  Mauchliue,  and  was  bom  on  the 
banlcs  of  the  Ayr,  but  was,  at  tin  time  I  wrote 
these  lines,  residing  at  Harviestoo,  in  Clack- 
mannanshire, on  the  romantic  banlcs  of  the 
Uttle  river  Devon." 

THE  PLOUGHMAN  (M»  p.  373). 
The  fourth  and  fifth  verses  only  of  this  piece 
are  by  Biurns ;  the  remainder  by  some  older 
writer.     Tune — "  Up  wi'  the  ploughman." 

LANDLADY,    COUNT   THE    LAWIN* 
(su  p.  374)- 
The  first  two  verses  of  this  are  by  Burns  ;  the 
others  belong  to  a  ditty  of  an  earlier  date. 

RAVING  WINDS  AROUND  HER 
BLOWING  (see  p.  376). 
"  I  COMPOSED  these  verses,"  says  Burns,  "  on 
Miss  Isabella  M'Leod  of  Raasay,  alluding  to 
her  feelings  on  the  death  of  her  sister,  and  the 
still  more  melancholy  death  of  her  sister's 
husband,  the  late  Earl  of  Loudon,  who  shot 
himself  out  of  sheer  heartbreak  at  some 
mortification  he  suffered  from  the  deranged 
state  of  his  finances." 

MUSING    ON    THE     ROARING    OCEAN 

(see  p.  377). 
"  I  COMPOSED  these  verses,"  says  the  poet, 
"  out  of  compliment   to  a  Mrs.   Maclacnlan, 
whose  husband  was  an  officer   in   the   East 
Indies." 

BLITHE  WAS  SHE  (see  p.  378). 
The  poet  met  the  heroine  of  this  so.ig  at  the 
house  of  Sir  William  Murray  of  Ochtertvr  ■. 
She  was  a  Miss  Euphemia  Murr.iy  of  Lintrose, 
known  throughout  her  native  district  as  "  T'lc 
Flower  of  Strathmore."  She  married  Mr. 
Smythe  of  Methven,  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
Court  of  Session. 

A  ROSE-BUD    BY    MY    EARLY    WALK 

(see  p.  380). 
The  heroine  of  this  song  was  Miss  Cruikshank, 
daughter  of  the  poet's  friend,  Mr.  Cruikshank, 
30,  St.  James's  Sc^are,  Edinburgh.     A  poem 
addressed  to  her  will  be  foimd  at  page  134. 

RATTLIN',  ROARIN'  WILLIE  (su  p.  380). 
"  Thk  hero  of  this  chant,"  says  Bums,  "  was 
one  of  the  worthiest  fellows  in  the  world — 
Williafn  Dunbar,  Esq.,  writer  to  the  signet, 
Edinburgh,  and  colonel  of  the  Crochallan 
corps— a  club  of  wits,  who  totik  that  title  at 
the  lime  of  raising  the  fencibl"  regiments.'' 
The  last  stanza  only  was  the  v  r rk  of  the  poet. 
Tune—"  Ratt'.in',  Roariii'  Wiliit." 

BRAVING  ANGRY  WINTER'S  STORMS 

(see  p.  381). 

These  two  songs  were  written  in  praise  of  Mis* 

Margaret  Chalmers,  a  relative  of  the  poet'i 

friend,  &.  Gavin  HsmiltaD. 
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STREAMS  THAT  GLIDE  IN  ORIENT 

PLAUJS  (M(  p.  )»»). 

Tmhz  lilies  were  writtao  attar  Burn*'*  briaf 
vbM  to  Gordon  Cattle. 


MY    HARKY 

The  chorus  oi 
friend. 


WAS    A    GALLANT    GAY 

(s«  p.  383). 
Hut  sonR  belongad  to  an  old 


SIMMER'S  A  PLEASANT  TIME  ($*t  p.  384), 
This  i*  an  old  song,  improved  by  Burns. 

_  BEWARE  O*  BONNIE  ANN  {$*4  p.  384). 
'I  COMPOSED  this  song,"  says  the  poet,  "  out 
of  compliment  to  Miss  Ann  Matterton,  the 
daughter  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Allan  Masterton, 
composer  of  the  air  '  StrathalUn's  Lament.'  " 
Tune—"  Ye  gallants  bright." 

THE  DAY  RETURNS  (se*p.  386). 
Ik  a  letter  to  Miss  Chalmers,  a  friend  of  the 
goat's,  he  says  with  reference  to  this  song  : 
One  of  the  most  tolerable  thiogs  I  have  done 
for  tome  time  is  these  two  stanzas  I  made  to 
an  air  a  musical  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance 
(Captain  Riddel  (  f  Glenriddel)  composed  for 
the  anniversary  of  his  wedding-day." 

MY  BONNIE  MARY  (set  p.  388). 
Thk  first  four  lines  of  this  song  are  from  an  old 
ballad — the    rest    arc    Bums's.     Tun* — "  Go 
f  tch  to  me  a  pint  o'  wine." 

O  .V  THE  AIRTS  THE   WIND  CAN  BLAW 

..  ,  *"'  P-  390)- 

I  COMPOSED  this  Sling,"  says  the  poet,  "  out 
of  compliment  to  .Mrs.  Burns  during  our 
honeymoon." 

THE  RUINED  FARMER  ;.;i«^.  392). 
Song,  IN  THK  Charactlh  of  Rui.ned  Fakmer. 
By  tiie  liberality  of  Mr.  Dick,  bookteller, 
Ayr,"  saj-s  Mr.  Robert  Chambers,  in  his 
edition  of  the  poet's  works,  "  the  present  pro- 
prietor of  a  manuscript  of  ten  leaves,  in  Bums's 
hand-wriung,  and  which  was  formerly  in  the 
possession  of  Mrs.  General  Stewart  of  Stan-,  we 
are  enabled  V  give  this  song,  which  has  not 
hitherto  seen  the  light."  (It  is  uncommonly 
lax  in  versiiicatioii.)  Tune— "  Go  from  my 
window,  love,  do." 

C),    WERE    I    ON'    PARNASSUS'    HILL  I 

(J«!  p.   393). 

This  was  also  produced  in  honour  of  Mrs. 
Burns,  shortly  before  she  took  up  her  residence 
at  EUisland  as  the  [xjet's  wife. 

O  WERE  MY   LOVE  YON   LTLAC   FAIR 

_,       .  («<  P-  ^H)- 

The  first  two  stanzas  onlv  of  this  song  are  by 

Burns  ;  the  other  two  are  old. 

THERE'S    A     YOUTH     IN    THIS    CITY 

(step.  395). 
The  first  half-stauza  of  this  tong  is  old  •  the 
rest  by  Burns. 

MY     HEARrS     IN     THE     HIGHLANDS 

(««  P-  395). 
The   first  half-stanza  of   this  song,"    says 
Burns,  "  is  old ;  the  rest  is  mine." 

AULD  ROB  MORRI?   (see  p.  396). 
The  two  first  lines  of  this  bcbng  to  an  old 
balitK? ;  the  rest  is  ihe  [rjci'a. 


THE  BRAES  O'BALLOCHMV;  E  {u»p.)ga) 
«5S  ?°^  '^  competed  wtwn  Sir  John 
Whitefoord  and  hit  family  were  forced  to  part 
with  the  family  estate,  Ballochmyle.  Maria 
wat  the  name  of  the  eldett  dauchter. 

YOUNG  JOCKEY  (see  p  400). 
^^  Thb  whole  of  this  tone,"  says  Slenhou?*, 
excepting  thraa  or  four  Tines,  is  the  prodi  c- 
tion  of  Burnt." 

O,  WILLIE  BREW'D  A  PECK  O*  MAUT 

(see  p.  400). 
SrKAKiHO  of  this  famout  tong  the  poet  tan : 
The  ate  it  Allan  Maaterton't,  the  song  mine. 
The  occasion  of  it  was  thit :  Mr.  William  Nicol 
of  the  High  School,  Edinburgh,  being  at  MoSat 
during  the  autumn  vacation,  honest  Allan — 
who  was  at  that  time  on  a  visit  to  Dalswinton 
—and  I  w«it  to  pay  Nicol  a  visit.  We  had 
such  a  joyous  meeting  that  Masterton  and  I 
agreed,  each  in  our  own  way,  that  we  thould 
celebrate  the  businets." 

HAPPY  FRIENDSHIP  (tn  p.  401). 
CuNNiitOMAM  givet  the  following  account  of 
this  song :  "  Burns,  on  one  occasion,  was  on  a 
visi :  at  a  friend's  house  for  two  or  three  days  • 
and  during  his  stay  there  a  convivial  party 
met,  at  which  the  bard  was  requested  to  favour 
the  company  with  a  poetical  effusion.  Ha 
promptly  complied  by  writing  the  song  in 
question.  The  original  MS.  it  now  in  the 
passession  of  C»,^tain  Hendriet,  who  oommandt 
a  Scottish  trading  vessel,  and  who  is  nephew 
to  the  gentleman  at  whose  festive  board  Burit 
was  entertained  on  the  evening  alluded  to." 

THE   BATTLE  OF   KILLIECRANKIE 

1  HE  chorus  of  this  soug,  which  celebrates  th* 
battle  where  Viscount  Dundee  fell  in  the 
moment  of  victory,  is  old  ;  the  rest  is  from  the 
pen  of  Burns. 

THE  BLUE-EYED  LASS  (see  p.  ^o^). 
Tub  heroine  of  this  song  wat  Miss  Jean  Jeffrey, 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jeffrey  of  Lochmabe.i! 
MISS  Jeffrey  married  an  American  gentleman 
of  the  name  of  Renwick,  and  it  may  be  worth 
reairding  that  a  daughter  of  his  became  the 
wife  of  Captain  Wilks  of  the  United  States 
Navy,  the  hero  of  the  affair  of  the  Trent,  and 
the  capture  of  the  Confederate  Commissioners. 

SWEET  CLOSES  THE  EVENING  (see  p.  405). 
Bu«NS  composed  this  song  to  aid  the  suit  of  a 
Mr.  Gillespie,  a  friend  of  his.  The  lady  who 
by  the  way,  did  not  surrender,  even  though  her 
lover  was  so  ably  assisted  by  Burnt,  was  the 
Chlorlt  (Miss  Lorimer)  of  several  of  his  finest 
ballads.  A  brief  account  of  the  meUncholy 
career  of  this  unfortunate  lady  wili  be  found  at 
p.  163  (note  to  "  To  Chl.jris  "). 

COCK  UP  YOUR  BEAVER  (see  p.  407), 
The  second  verte  of  this  song  is  Burns't  •  the 
first  is  old.  ' 

THERE'LL  NEVER  BE  PEACE  TILL 
__     JAMIE  COMES  HAME   (see  p.  408). 

When  political  combustion,"  says  the  poet, 
In  a  letter  to  Thomson,  enclosing  this  tong, 

ceases  to  be  the  object  of  princes  .ind  patriots 
It  then,  you  know,  becomes  the  lawful  prey  of 
uiiluricuis  and  poets." 


5  so 
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THE  BONNIE  LAD  THATS  FAR  AWA' 

(SM  p.  409)- 

The  poet  havtag  found  the  germ  of  thU  taoji 
in  Herd'i  collection  is  thought  to  have  wrought 
into  it  some  allusion  to  an  incident  in  his  own 
personal  history. 

I   DO  CONFESS  THOl'   ART  SAB   FAIR 

(IM  p.  4<o). 
This  song  was  altered  from  one  by  Sir  Robert 
Ayton,  private  secretary  to  Anne,  consOTt  ol 
Jaiaai  VI.  "  I  think."  says  Burns,  that  \ 
have  improved  the  simplicity  ci  the  sentunents 
by  giving  them  a  Scots  dress." 


YON 


WILD      MOSSY      MOUNTAINS 

(tee  p.  4'o). 
"  Tkii  song,"  says  the  poet,  "  alludes  to  a  part 
of  my  private  history  which  it  is  of  no  coiise- 
queuce  to  the  world  to  know." 

IT    IS   NA,    JEAN,   THY  BONNIE  FACE 

(see  p.  411). 
"  TmsK  verses,"  says  Cunningham,  were 
originally  in  English;  Burns  bestowed  a 
Scottish  dress  upon  them,  and  made  them 
utter  sentiuieits  couuecled  with  his  own 
aifectioDS." 
WHA  IS  TH.\T  AT  MY  BOWER-DOOR  ? 

(SM  p.  411). 

This  was  suggested  by  an  old  song  in  Ramsay  s 
"  Tea-Table  Miscellany,"  entitled,  "  The  Auld 
Man's  address  to  the  Widow." 

AE  FOND  KISS   ($#«  p.  415)- 
CtABiwoA  (Mrs.  M'Uhose)  was  the  heroine  of 
this  soitj.     Byron  and  Scott  admired  it  much. 

LOVELY  DAVIES  (j«  p.  416)- 
Burns  met  the  heroine  of  this  song  and  "  The 
Bonnie  Wee  Thing,"  Miss  Deborah  Davies,  an 
l^nglish  lady,  at  the  house  of  Otitain  Riddel  of 
tileririddel.  In  a  letter  to  the  lady,  enclosii  1; 
this  song,  in  a  strain  of  inflated  enthusiasm,  lir 
stys  :  "  When  my  theme  is  youth  and  beaiHs' 
—a  young  lady  whose  personal  charms,  wit. 
and  sentiment,  are  equally  striking  and  un- 
affected—by Heavens!  though  I  had  lived 
threescore  years  a  married  man.  and  threescore 
years  liefore  1  was  a  married  man  my  imagina- 
tion would  hallow  the  very  idea  ;  and  I  am 
truly  sorry  that  the  enclosed  stanzas  have  done 
such  poor  justice  to  such  a  subject." 

I  HAE  A  WIFE  O'  MY  AIN  isu  p.  417)- 
Thbsk  lines  were  written  shortly  after  he  had 
taken  his  wife  home  to  Ellisland. 

MY    COLLIER    L.^DDIE     (see    p.    410). 
"  I  DO  not  know,"  says  Burns,  "  a  l)lith<T  tild 
song  than  tnis,"  which  he  modiBed  and  altered 
in  this  manner  for  the  Museum. 

NITHSDALE'S        WELCOME        HAME 

(s«  p.  420). 
WRiTtEN  to  celebrat.:  the  return  to  Scj)tland  of 
Lady   Winifred   Maxwell,  descendant  of   the 
Rttaiuted  Earl  of  Nitbsdaie. 

FAIR  ELIZA  (set  p.  424)- 
This  was  another  unsuccessful  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  poet   to  advance  the  love  fuit  of 
a  friend. 


THB  BANKS  OF  DOON  {u*  p.  4«5)- 
Thi«  long  Ulu»tr«t«i  •  genuiiM  expertence. 
The  heroine,  a  lovely  and  «ecompllMJ«i  woin«n, 
the  daughter  of  a  gentleman  ol  some  fortune  to 
Ayrshire,  wa»  oewrted  by  her  lover,  the  son  of 
a  wealthy  landed  proprietor,  alter  she  had 
borne  a  sou  to  him. 

SIC  A  WIFE  AS  WILLIE  HAD  (m*  p.  497) 
Wk  are  indebted  to  Cunningham  for  an 
account  of  the  heroine  of  this  song.  '  She  was 
the  wife  ol  a  farmer  who  lived  near  Buma  at 
Ellisland.  She  was  a  very  singular  woman : 
'  Tea,'  she  said,  '  would  he  the  ruin  ofthe 
natim  ;  sugar  was  a  sore  evil ;  wheaten  biiJad 
was  only  fit  for  babes ;  earthenware  was  a  pick- 
pocket ;  wo<  len  floors  T^ere  but  fit  for  thrashing 
upon ;  slated  roofs,  oold  ;  feathers,  good  enou^ 
for  fowls ' ;  in  short,  she  abhorred  change,  and, 
whenever  anything  new  appeared,  such  as 
harrows  with  iron  teeth—  Ay.  ay,  she  would 
exclaim,  '  ye'll  see  the  upshot!  Ol  all 
modern  things  she  disliked  chir,a  most :  she 
called  it  '  brunt  clay,'  and  said  it  was  only  fit 
for  •  haudin'  the  broo  o'  sli.ikin'  weeds,  as  she 
called  tea.  On  one  occasion,  a  southern  dealer 
in  cups  and  saucers  asked  so  much  for  his  ware 
that  he  exasperated  a  peasant,  who  said,  I 
caana  buy,  but  I  ken  ane  that  will.  Gang 
there,'  said  he,  pointing  to  the  house  of  WilUe  s 
wife  •  •  dinna  be  blate  or  burd-mouthed  ;  ask  a 
guid' penny— she  has  the  siller.'  Away  went 
the  pcxjr  dealer,  spread  out  his  wares  before  her, 
and  summed  up  all  by  asking  a  double  price. 
A  blow  from  her  cummock  was  his  instant 
reward,  which  not  only  fell  on  his  person,  but 
damaged  his  chiaa.  '  I'll  learn  ye,'  quoth  she, 
at  she  heard  the  saucers  jingle, '  io  come  wi  yer 
brarent  English  face,  and  yer  bits  o'  brunt  clay 
til  me  !  ■  " 

LADY  MARY  ANN    («»  p.  428). 
An  attempt  to  imitate  the  manner  nf  an  old 

ballad. 

FAREWEEL  TO  A-  OUR  SCOTTISH  FAMlv 
(set  p.  429)-  „  ,^  . 

"  BiRNS."  says  Cunningham,  has  expressed 
sentiments  in  this  song  wbicli  were  once  popular 
in  the  north."  On  one  occasion  he  says 
regarding  the  Union,  "  What  are  all  the  advan- 
tages which  my  country  reapj  from  the  Union 
thst  can  counterbalance  the  annihilation  of  her 
independence,  and  even  her  very  name  . 
Nothing  csin  reconcile  me  to  the  terms, 
'  iSngliik  Ambassador,'  '  Engiish  Court,      etc. 


THE  '  ARLE  OF  KELLVBURN  BRAES 

(set  p.  4J0). 
An  improved  version  of  an  old  song.  Speaking 
to  ironaek  about  the  old  songs  her  husband 
had  altered  and  improved,  Mrs.  Burns  said : 
"  Robert  gae  this  ane  a  terri'.4e  brushing. 

LADY   ONLIE    (see  p.    ,J2). 
This  is  an  eld  song  Improvea  by  Burns  for  the 
Museum, 

THE  CHEVALIER'S  LAMENT  H«#  ^-  «3) 
"  Yesterday,"  wrote  Bums  to  hta  friend, 
Cleghorn,  "  as  I  was  riding  through  a  tract  of 
melancholy,  jovless  raot>rs,  between  Galloway 
and  Ayrshire,  it  being  Sunday,  1  turned  mv 
thoughts  to  p:ialms,  and  h-ymns,  and  spiritual 
songs;    aiid    your    fsv:  .irite   air,    'Captain 


MM 
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O'Kmu,'  coiaing  >t  length  into  mv  bead,  I 
tried  tlMM  weed*  to  It.  I  4m  tolerably  pteuMl 
witbtb»v«Ma;  bat  a*  I  hav*  only  •  sketch  of 
the  tune,  I  leave  it  with  yoa  to  try  if  they  tult 
the  meanite  of  the  mui ic"  In  reply  Cleghorn 
luggettt,  "  that  you  would  tend  me  a  verse  or 
two  mote ;  and,  if  you  have  no  objection,  I 
wouM  have  it  in  the  Jacobite  style.  Suppose 
it  should  be  sun«  after  the  fatal  field  of  Cul- 
loden,  by  the  unfortunate  Charles."  The  poet 
followed  his  friend's  advice. 

THE  SONG  OF  DEATH  (se*  p.  434). 
"  I  HAVK  just  finished,"  says  the  poet,  in  a 
letter  to  Mrs.  Dunlop,  "  this  song  which,  to 
a  lady,  the  descendant  of  Wallace,  and  herself 
the  mother  of  several  soldiers,  needs  neither 
preface  nor  apology." 

Sctnt—A  field  of  battle— Tim;  of  On  day, 
Evening — The  wounded  and  dying  of  the 
victorious  army  are  supposed  to  join  in 
the  war  song. 

AFTON  WATER  (»»  p.  434). 
Thebe  is  some  doubt  as  to  who  was  the  heroine 
of  this  fine  son.(.  Currie  and  Cunningham 
join  i.i  saying  that  it  was  written  in  honour 
of  Mrs.  Dunlop  of  Afton  House  ;  while  Gilbert 
Burns,  who  was  not  likely  to  etr,  affirms  that 
he  has  heard  his  brother  say  that  it  was  a  tribute 
to  his  dearly-loved  Highland  Mary. 

TH  E  DE I  L'S  AWA  WI'  TH«  EXC ISEMAN 

{see  p.  438). 
LocKHARr  gives  the  following  interesting 
account  of  this  song  :  "  This  spirited  song  was 
composed  on  the  shores  of  the  Solway,  while 
the  poet  and  a  party  of  his  brother  excisemen 
were  engaged  in  watching  the  motions  of  a 
suspicious-looking  brig,  which  had  put  in  there, 
and  which,  it  was  supposed,  was  engaged  in 
smuggling.  The  day  i  Uowing  that  on  which 
she  was  first  seen,  the  vessel  got  into  shallow 
water,  and  it  was  then  discovered  that  the 
crew  were  numerous,  and  not  likelv  to  yield 
without  a  struggle.  Lewars  accordingly  was 
despatched  to  Dumfries  for  a  party  cf  dragoons, 
and  another  officer  proceeded  on  a  similar 
errand  to  Ecclefechan,  leaving  Bums  with  some 
men  under  his  orders,  to  watch  the  brig  and 
prevent  landing  or  escape.  Burns  manifested 
consMerable  impatience  while  thus  occupied, 
being  left  for  many  hours  in  a  wet  salt-m.trsh 
with  a  fyrce  which  he  knew  to  be  inadequate 
tor  the  purpose  it  was  meant  to  fnlfil.  One  of 
his  comrades  hearing  him  abuse  his  friend 
Lewars  ia  particular,  f.:)r  being  slow  about 
his  journey,  the  man  answered  that  he  also 
wished  the  devil  had  him  for  his  pains,  and 
that  Burns  in  the  meantime  would  do  well  to 
iiidite  a  song  upon  the  s'uggard.  Burns  said 
nothing;  but  after  taking  a  few  strides  by 
himself  among  the  reeds  and  shingle,  rejoined 
his  party,  and  chanted  to  them  this  well-known 
ditty. 

A  RED,  RED  ROSE  {set  p.  435). 
This  beautiful  song  was  an  improvement  of  a 
street  ballad. 

THE  i..iSS  TH.AT  M.U5E  THE  BED  TO  ME 

(see  p.  444). 
The  poet  tells  us,  that  "  '  The  bonny  lass  that 
made  the  bed  to  me '  was  composed  on  an 
amouT  of  Charles  II.,  when  skulkixig  in  the 
north,   about  Al>erdeen,  in  the  time  of  the 


usurpation.  He  formed  km  pelUe  affaire  with 
a  daughter  of  the  house  of  Port  Letham,  who 
was  the  lass  that  nude  the  bed  to  him." 

O,  WAT  YE  WHAS  IN  YON  TOWN 

(see  p.  447). 
The  heroi'ie  of  this  song  was  Miss  Lucy 
Johnston,  daughter  of  Wynne  Johnston  of 
Hilton.  ShR  afterwards  married  Mr.  Oswald, 
of  Auchlacruive.  She  died,  a  few  years  after 
her  marriage,  of  consumption. 

THE  MIRK  NIGHT  O'  DECEMBER 

{see  p.  448). 

This  Is  imdcrstn<,d  to  refer  to  the  parting  with 

Clarinda.    The    difli-rence    in    the    mo3d    is 

noticeable  enoug!:. 

LOVELY  POI  :.Y  STEWART  (see  p.  4,9). 
The  hei.  iae  of  this  song  was  the  daughter  of  a 
Mr.  William  Stewart,  a  neighboiir  of  the  poet's 
at  Ellisland.  She  married  a  wealthy  gentle- 
man, but  through  some  ladiscrction,  she 
descended  in  the  social  scale,  and,  accrrding 
to  Mr.  Chambers,  supported  herself  by  her 
labours  as  a  laundress  in  her  latter  day>. 

THE  HIGHI^ND  LADDIE  (see  p.  449). 
This  song  is  an  improvement  and  expansion  of 
some  Jacobite  verses,  entitled  "  The  Highland 
Lad  and  the  Lowland  Lassie." 

HEE  BALOU  (see  p.  4Si). 
Speaking  of  this  soag,  Cr./iiiek  says  :  "  The 
time  *  hen  the  moss-troopors  and  cattle-drivers 
on  the  Borders  began  their  nightly  depredations 
was  the  first  Michaelmas  moon.  Cattle- 
stealing  formerly  was  a  mere  foraging  expe- 
dition ;  and  it  has  been  remarked  that  many 
of  the  best  families  in  the  north  can  trace  theU: 
descent  from  the  daring  sons  of  the  mountains. 
The  produce  (by  way  of  dowry  to  a  laird's 
daughter)  of  a  Michaelmas  moon  is  proverbial ; 
and  by  the  aid  of  Lochiei't  la  ithorn  (the  moon) 
these  exploits  w^re  the  most  desirs'jle  things 
imaginable.  In  the  '  Hee  Balou  '  we  see  one 
of  those  heroes  in  the  cradle." 

GLOOMY  DECEMBER  (see  p.  453). 
These  lines  were  written  immediately  after  the 
last  interview  with  Clarinda,  ia  December,  1791. 

THE  GOWDEN  LOCKS  OF  ANNA 

_  A  Uu.MFRms  marlen,"  says  Cunningham, 
with  a  light  foot  and  a  merry  eye,  was  the 
heroine  of  this  clever  song.  Burns  thought  so 
well  (if  it  himself  that  he  recommended  it  to 
Thomson  :  but  the  latter —awiire,  perhaps,  of 
the  free  character  of  her  cf  the  owden  locks, 
e.\cIudeo  it.  thougli  pressed  to  pubash  it  bv  the 
|K)et.  Irritated,  perhap,  at  Thomson's  retusal, 
lie  wrote  the  additional  stanza,  by  way  of  poet- 
s'-ript,  in  defiance  of  his  colder-blooded  critic." 

0  WERT  THOU  IN  THE    CAULD  BLAST 

(see  p.  460). 

1  his  is  another  trimtc  of  the  jHiet's  esteem  and 
.ilTection  for  Miss  Jessy  Lewars.  Mr.  Oian.beis 
tills  us  that  it  had  its  origin  in  a  reijues!  i^f^thc 
piiet's,  th.U  if  she  would  plav  him  am-  air  she 
misht  wish  words  for,  he  would  try  i.'  fM-odu.-e 
something  which  miRht  plea*e  her.  !ihe 
a.cordi  igly  played  the  air  of  an  old  diasv, 
singing  the  words,  the  first  verse  of  which  tmt 
thus : 


if 


I 


m 
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"  TIk  robia  om  to  tb*  wren's  oMt, 
And  In^it  in,  >nd  knkit  in  ; 
ai.  wMl't  iM  <»  yaw  aukl  pow, 
V/^  y«  b*  in,  w»d  ye  bu  in,"  •«€. 
lu  a  l«w  luiaatM,  the  po«t  wrote  out  the«« 
liuc*. 

THR  FKTE  CHAMPETRE  (tH  p.  463)- 
(.itBEBT  Bi«!«i  givM  the  f-^IInwiig  account  of 
thi*  ballad  :  "  When  Mr.  Cannlaghame  of 
Knterkia  came  to  hi»  estate,  two  mamion- 
hou<9«  on  it— Entorkin  *ii<l  Aunbank — were 
both  in  a  roiaoiu  »tate.  Wiihiig  to  introduce 
himself  with  some  4cl«l  to  the  a<unty,  he  got 
temporary  erections  made  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ayr,  tajtcfully  decorated  with  shrubs  and 
flowers,  for  a  supper  d'ld  ball,  to  which  most  of 
the  raapecUble  families  in  the  county  were 
iiivltad.  It  was  a  noveity  in  the  county,  and 
attractad  much  notice.  A  dissolution  of  parlia- 
ment  was  soon  expected,  ar.d  this  festivity  was 
thought  to  be  an  i.itroduc'ion  to  a  canvass  for 
representing  the  county.  Several  other  candi- 
dates were  spoken  of,  p,-iriicularly  Sir  John 
Whitefoottl,  then  reaidlijf  Pt  Cbncaird,  con.- 
niotilv  pronounced  Glencalrd,  and  Mr.  Boswe'l, 
the  well-kiiown  liogiapher  of  Dr.  Jri|inso;i. 
The  political  view*  of  this  fc*tiw  aJiseniblaRc, 
».-hicb  arc  alluded  to  i:i  the  ballad,  if  they  cer 
'■listed,  wfrp  hoivever,  laid  aside,  as  Mr. 
Cumiiughume  dkJ  not  rar-vass  the  county." 

HERE'S  A  HEALTH  TO  THIvM  THATS 

AW  A'  (tee  p.  4O5). 
This  song  was  compi>»ed  ii  honour  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Liberal  party  i  1  the  House  of  Coran-.ons. 

THE  DUMFRIliS  VOLUNTEERS  {set  p.  467). 
Bi'«NS  signalised  his  joining  the  Dumfries 
Volunteers  by  the  comj>osilion  of  the  following 
P>triilic  song,  which  twcirae  wid-^ly  popular. 
Cunningham  says  that  the  song  did  more  "  to 
atir  the  mind  of  the  rustic  part  of  the  population 
than  all  the  speeches  of  I'itt  and  Dundas,  or  the 
dwsen  Five-aud-Forty." 

WELCOME  TO  GENERAL  DUMOURIER 

(»<!i!  p.  470). 
Si:ggmt«d  bv  ti.e  desertion  of  Dumourier  from 
tne  army  of  the  F'rench  Kepnblic,  after  he  had 
gained  several  splendid  \  ictories. 

O  MALLY'S  MEEK,  MALLVS  SWEET 

(S^Y  p.   471). 

CuNHiNORAM  sa\-s  rtg.a'ding  the  origin  of  this 
sing  :  "  The  poet  "vas  one  day  walking  ali  ng 
the  High  Street  oi  Dumfries,  whcTi  he  met  a 
young  woman  from  the  country,  who,  with  her 
shoes  and  stockings  packed  carefully  up,  ani 
her  petticoats  kilted, 

'  Which  did  gently  shaw 
Jicr  straight  bare  legs  that  whiter  were  than 

snaw,' 
was  prcccedii?  towards  the  '".allov.-ay  side  of 
the  Nith.     This  sight,  bv  tio  means  so  unus\ial 
tiien  as  now,  inftuenced  the  Muse  of  Buriu,  and 
the  result  was  this  exquisite  lyric. 

•  BONNIE  LESLEY  {s«  p.  47'.>. 
l»  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Dunlop.  Bums  givs  the 
1  llowi.ig  acount  of  the  origin  of  this  Sfiiig  : 
"  Apropoi !— do  you  know  that  I  am  almost 
i  1  love  w'"i  an  ar  -uaintancc  of  yours  ?  Know, 
tiien."  ?.'.!il  h^.  *'  *  ■  the  hi'^rt-dtnirk  awe.  the 
distant  huaible  appi  oach,  the  delight  we  should 


have  In  nsiog  upon  and  iisteniug  to  a 
•eager  of  Heaven,  appeadDj  in  all  the  unspotted 
puitT  of  Us  eeiasttal  bom*.  Mnaof  the  ooerte, 
poUnted,  iar  loierkjr  son  of  men,  to  deliver  to 
them  thUngs  that  shoiikl  make  their  bearU 
swim  in  joy,  and  their  imaginations  soar  In 
transport— such,  so  delii^ting  and  so  pure, 
wet«  the  emotions  of  my  soul  on  meeting  the 
other  day  with  Miss  Lester  Haillie,  vour  neigh- 
bour at  Mayfield.  Mr.  baillie,  with  his  two 
daughters,  accompanied  by  Mr.  H.  of  C, 
passing  through  Dumfries  a  few  days  ago,  on 
their  way  to  England,  did  rue  the  honour  of 
cilling  on  me,  on  which  I  took  my  horse 
(though  God  knows  T  could  ill  spare  the  time), 
a'ld  accompanied  them  fourteen  or  fifteen  miles, 
and  dined  and  spent  the  day  with  them.  Twas 
;,lx»ut  nine,  I  think,  when  1  left  them ;  and, 
riding  home,  I  composed  this  ballad.  V[ou 
must  kn«>w  that  there  is  an  old  one  begianiiig 
with: 

'  My  bonnie  Lixde  Baillie, 
I'll  rowe  thee  in  mv  plaidie,"  etc 
So  I  parodied  it  and  produced." 

SONG  (U4  p.  474) 
GiLBEKT   Burns   thought  that   a   Miss  Jane 
Blackstock  was  the  htfoine  of  this  song.    The 
poet,  in  a  letter  to  Thomson,  sakl  of  It,  "  For 
private  reasons,  I  shouki  like  to  see  it  in  print.'' 

LORD  GREGORY  (set  p.  Mi). 
Wbittkm  in  imitatinu  of  Dr.  Walcot's  (Peter 
Pindat/  ballad  of  the  same  name,  of  which 
Burns  says,  in  a  letter  to  Thomson,  "  Pindar's 
'  Lord  Gregory '  is  beautiful.  I  have  tried  to 
give  you  a  Scots  version,  which  is  at  your 
service.  Not  that  I  intend  to  ent'r  the  lists 
w^ith  Pe'er — that  would  be  presumption, 
indmd.  My  song,  though  much  inferior  ii 
p  >etic  merit,  has,  I  think,  more  of  the  b.illaC 
simplicity  in  it." 

WANDERING  WILLIE  (j«  p.  ^^b). 
The  idea  of  this  song  appears  to  have  been 
taken  from   an  old   oue,  of  whkh   the  two 
f  jllowing  verses  h«««  been  preserved : 
"  Here  awa',  there  awa",  here  awa".  Willie, 
Here  awa',  there  awa'.  here  awa"  h.iine  : 
Long  have  I  sought  thee,  dear  have  1  buoght 
thee, 
Now  I  hae  gott<n  my  Willie  again. 

"  ihrough  the  laog  muir  I  hav  f-illow'd  my 

Willie, 

Through  the  lang  muir  1  have  foUow'd  him 

hame ; 

Wuatever  betide  us,  nought  shall  divide  us. 

Love  now  rewards  all  ray  sorrow  a'."!  paiu." 

YOUNG  JESSIE  {see  p.  47"). 
The  heroine  of  this  song  was  Miss  J  aue  Haig, 
daughter  of  the  I>rovost  of  Dumfries. 

THE  POOR  AND  HONEST  SODGER 
(j«  p.  478). 
AcoitKK.':poNDENT  of  Thomson  s  says,  regarding 
the  oriKia  of  llii>  foug  :  "  Uurus.  I  have  been 
Informed,  wiis  one  summer  evening  at  the  inn 
at  Briiwnliill  with  a  couple  of  friends,  when  .1 
poor  wayworn  soldier  p.assed  the  window  ;  of 
a  sudden,  it  sti-urk  the  poet  to  call  him  in,  and 
get  the  story  of  his  adventures  ;  after  llstenijig 
to  wtijch,  he  all  at  once  tell  into  one  ot  those  nis 
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ol  •bstnction  not  unusual  with  him.  He  was 
lUtod  to  Um  ncioD  whan  b*  had  hit '  garland 
and  liaciiy  robet  about  him,'  and  the  reault 
wat  th«  admirable  imf  which  ha  aant  you  idr 
'  The  Mill,  Mill,  or" 

BLYTHB  HAS  I  BEEN  {ttt  p.  480). 
Tn  heroine  o<  thl«  ton|  waa  Miaa  Lesley  Baillie, 
a  lady,  he  told  Mrs.  Duolop,  with  whom  he  was 
almost  io  love.    Ha  eelebrataa  her  charms  in 
another  aonf,  "  Bonnie  Laalay,"  p.  473. 

LOGAN  BRAES  («M  p.  480). 
TaB  following,  from  a  letter  to  llioraaon,  is  the 
poet's  account  of  the  origin  of  this  song : "  Have 
vou  aver,  my  dear  sir,  felt  your  bosom  ready  to 
burst  with  indignation  on  reading  of  th3se 
mighty  villains  who  divide  Idnnlom  against 
Iclngdom,  desolate  provinces,  and  lav  oationa 
waste,  out  of  the  wantonness  of  ambition,  or 
often  from  still  more  ignoble  passions  ?  In  a 
mood  of  this  kind  to-day,  I  recollected  tlie  air 
of '  Logan  Water,'  and  it  occurred  to  me  tlut  its 
qiierulons  melody  probably  had  its  origin  from 
the  plaintive  indignation  of  soma  swelling 
suflering  heart,  fired  at  the  tyrannic  stridn  of 
some  public  destroysr  ;  and  overwhelm'  with 
private  distress,  the  consetjucnre  of  a  country's 
ruin.  If  I  have  done  anythiag  at  all  like  jitstlcc 
to  my  feelings,  this  song,  composed  in  three- 

auarters  of  an  huur's  meditation  in  my  elbow- 
bair,  ought  to  have  some  n.jrit." 

THERE  WAS  A  LASS,  AND  SHE  WAS  FAI R 

(iM  p.  4(ir). 
I  luvs  just  finished  this  balUd,"-says  the 
poet  in  a  letter  to  Thomson,  "  and  as  I  do 
think  it  is  in  my  best  style  I  send  it  to 
you."  The  heroine  was  Miss  Jane  M'Murdo,  the 
eWest  daughter  of  John  M'Murdo,  chamberlaii; 
to  the  Duke  of  Queensberry.  He  pictures  her 
not  in  the  rank  she  held,  but  in  the  circum- 
stances of  a  cottage  girl. 

PHILLIS  THE  FAIR  (lu  p.  48 j). 
Trk  heroiiie  of  this  song  was  another  daughter 
of  Mr.  M'Murdo's,  Miss  Philadelphia  M'Murdo 

HAD  I  A  CAVE  (»«  p.  484). 
This  snnR  gives  expression  to  the  disappoint- 
ment of  a  frieni  of  Bums's,  Mr.  Alexander 
Cunningham,  who  had  bee'i  cruelly  jilted  for  a 
wealthier  suitor,  a  solicitor  in  Edinburgh. 

l'\  ALLAN  STREO.M  (•«  p.  484). 
In  ■■  letier  U,  Thomson,  the  poet  says ;  "  I 
walk-f)  Hit  yesterday  evening  with  a  v<  Inme  of 
the  Mu$eum  in  my  banc,  when,  turning  up 
■  Allan  Water,'  as  the  words  appeared  to  nie 
rather  uuworthv  of  v  fine  an  air,  I  sat  and 
raved  under  the  shade  of  an  old  thorn,  till  I 
wrote  one  to  suit  the  measure.  I  mav  be 
wrong,  but  1  think  it  not  in  ray  \»orst  style. 
Bravo  !  say  I  ;  it  i»  ,.  good  song,  \utumn  is 
my  pronitious  season.  I  make  mon  verses  in 
't  than  all  the  year  "lie." 

ADOWN  WiNniNG  Nl^H  (s.v  p    485). 
I'hk  I'liillis  of  tliis  soi;g  is  snp[n^^ed  to  h;ive 
l>«*>i   Miss  rt.-ladelphia  M'Murdr>,  the  heroine 
of  th.-  lines  to  "  Phillis  the  Fair,"  p.  483. 

BEHOLD  THK  HOUR  (s«  p.  4R7). 
.\  HO.NTH  after  the  i    Icrview  and  parting  which 
the  previous  song  celebrates,  Mrs.  M'Lehose 


(Clarinda)  wrote  to  the  piwt,  bidding  him 
farewell.  The  feelings  evoked  by  her  letter 
:  ouut'  vent  in  this  song. 

THO  J  HAST  LEFT  ME  EVER  (sm  p.  48*). 
Ttn  poet,  in  sending  these  verses  to  Thomson, 
sajrs  :  "  I  do  not  give  them  for  any  merit  they 
have.  I  composed  them  about  the  '  bisck  o' 
midnight,'  and  by  the  leeside  of  a  bowl  of  punch, 
which  had  overset  every  mortal  in  company 
except  the  Wuse." 

MY  LOVELY  NANCY  («m  p.  Ago). 
"  This  song,"  nays  the  poet,  in  a  letter  to 
Clarinda,  "  is  one  ot  my  latest  productions : 
and  I  send  it  to  you  as  I  woukl  do  anything  else, 
because  it  pleases  myself." 

HERE  IS  THE  GLEN  {itt  p.  49a). 
Lady  Er.izAami  Hcboh  having  composed  an 
air  entitled  "  The  Banks  of  Cree,"  in  r(m«m- 
brance  of  a  beautiful  and  romantic  stream  of 
that  name,  "  I  have  written,"  says  the  ^oet, 
"  the  following  song  to  it,  as  her  ladyship  ii\  • 
particular  friend  of  mine." 

THE  BATTLE  OF  SHERIFF-MUIR 

^       ,         .  <*"  ^-  Wi)- 

Thh  is  an  improved  and  condensed  version  '  { 
a  somewhat  wordy  ballad,  written  by  a  Mr. 
Barclay,  an  Edinburgh  clergyman  of  some  note 
in  his  day. 

CA'  THE  EWES  (jm  p.  495). 
The  foonk  and  fifth  stactas  of  ais  song, 
written  tee  the  Uuuur.t,  are  oltJ  with  a  few 
alterations  by  Buri,s.  The  second  version  was 
written  some  time  afterwards  fot  Thomson's 
collection. 

SHE  SAYS  SHE  LCES  ME  BEST  OF  A' 

imp.  497). 
See  *.  497  for  an  acmant  of  Miss  Jean  Lorimer, 
the  flaxen-haired  Cbloria  of  tliis  and  other  fine 
songs. 

LET  NOT  WOMAN  E'ER  COMPLAIN 

I  HiVE  been  at  Duncan  Gray,' "  says  the 
poet  to  Thomson,  "  to  dress  it  into  Etiglish  ; 
but  all  I  can  do  is  depkirablv  stupid.  Koi 
instance,  this  song." 

THE  LOVER'S  MORNI.NG  SALUTE  TO 
HIS  MISTRESS  (see  p.  499). 
"  Having  been  out  in  the  country  dining  with 
a  friend  "  (Mr.  Lorimer  of  Kemmis  Hall),  says 
the  iKHst  In  a  letter  to  Thomson,  "  I  met  with  a 
ladv(Mrs.Whelpdale— the  Chlorisof  other  songs) 
lid,  as  usual,  got  into  song,  and  on  returning 
home  composed  this," 

CHLORIS  {see  p.  500). 
The  poet  aays :  "  Having  been  on  a  visit  the 
other  d  y  to  my  fair  Chloris — that  is  the  poetic 
name  ot  the  lovely  goddess  of  i.iy  inspiration — 
she  suggested  an  idea,  which,  ou  my  ntum 
home,  1  wrote  into  this  song." 

THE    CHARMING     MONTH     OF     MAV 

<sc  p.  ^Oi). 
S  t:AKiNG  oj  t!,p  S<..itiah  ori;Ipri!  vhicli  ■^.-iX- 
Rested  tliiy  Hiii-nv  fiys,  in  siiuding  it  to 
I'homson  :  "  Y'  u  may  think  meanly  of  this  ; 
but  if  you  siw  the  bombast  of  the  'iifiiiial  yon 
woul.l  be  surLii^f-a  that  I  had  macie  so  much 
of  it." 
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LASSIE  WI*  THE  LINT-WHITE  LOCKS 

(M»  t.  30a). 

•'  Thm  pUe*,"  »»jr«  the  poet,  "  ha*  at  l«Ht  the 
nMrit  ul  beint  ■  regular  paitoral ;  «b*  varnai 
morn,  the  summer  no'M,  the  autumnal  evenine, 
•nd  the  winter  night,  are  re(ularty  rounded.' 

FAREWELL,  THOU  STREAM  («» /».  503)- 
T«li  It  tnotUer  vertion  of  the  preceding.  Both 
of  thee*  «on«  ere  auppoted  to  liave  for  heroine 
IK*.  Riddel  of  Woodley  Park.  Thrre  i%  no 
MMon  to  presuiTf  that  they  owe  thtir  origin 
to  aught  r\ve  poetic  Ureooe, 

CONTENTED  WI'  LITTLE  (»«  p.  505). 
In  thanking  Thomson  for  the  present  of  a 

Rictur*  suggested  by  "  The  Cotter's  Saturday 
ight,"  by  David  Allan,  Burn*  »ayt:  "Ten 
thoiuand  thanks  for  your  eleg.wt  present.  .  .  . 
I  hava  some  thoughts  of  suggestiug  to  you  to 
I>ref  »  a  vignette  of  nie  to  my  song,  Contented 
wi'  little,  and  cantie  wi"  malr,'  in  order  th,it  the 
portrait  of  my  face,  and  tlufutvn  oj  my  mi'xd, 
may  go  davu  the  stream  01  time  tt getiier.  ' 

CANST   THOU    LEAVE   ME   THUS.    MY 

KATY  ?  (i##  p.  ">03). 
Trs  poet  tells  <js  that  he  coi.  posed  this  song 
during  two  or  three  turns  round  his  room. 
It  was  specially  addr>.-ssed  to  Mrs.  Riddel  of 
Woodley  Park.  Between  her  and  the  poet 
there  had  been  t  c,ildne»s  for  uearlv  two  years 
a  coklness  entirely  owing  to  misbehaviour  ou 
the  part  of  the  poet  while  under  :he  Influence 
of  vrine.  Mr^.  Riddel  reciprocatct"  'he  feeling, 
and  sent  him  iw-o  p.ietical  effusions,  of  some 
considerable  merit.  The  poet,  with  the  free- 
dom characteristic  of  th  •  votaries  of  the  Muse, 
tang  of  her  as  his  mistress,  and  she  replied  in 
the  same  vein.  Some  parties  with  question- 
able taste  have  affected  10  believe  that  the 
poet's  songs,  and  the  lady's  in  return,  speak  to 
an  attachment  other  than  platoi^ic,  but  ihere  Is 
no  authority  for  any  such  supposition. 

MY    NANNIE'S    AWA'    (««    p.    506). 
This  is  the  last  of  the  Ctari'.Ja  series. 

IS  THERE,   FOR  HONKST   POVERTY 
(tu  p.  506). 
BuBMt  bad  too  good  an  idea  of  his  own  powers 
t»  have  been  serious  in  his  depreciation  of  this 
fine  soni?.    He  says  :  "  A  great  critic  on  songs 
say*  tUit  love  and  wine  are  th*  exclusive 


tbeoMt  lor  song-wrttlng.  Thlt  Is  <m  neither  sub- 
ject, and  b  consequently  no  song  ;  but  will  be 
allowed,  I  think,  to  be  two  or  three  pretty  g.x>d 
pmtc  thooghts  inverted  into  rhyme." 

0  LASSIE,  ART  THOU  SLBEPINO  YET? 

(MW  p.  S08). 

Tint  is  based  on  an  old  Dal  lad  of  much  point 
and  coarseness. 

ON  CHLORIS  BEINO  ILL  {u*  p.  Jio). 
Thi»  Is  another  tribute  of  ilie  poet's  admiration 
for  Miss  Jean  Lorimer,  the  unfortunate  Chkiris, 
whose    career    Is    briefly  sketched   at  note, 
page  i63("ToChloris"). 

THEIR  GROVES  O'  SWEET  MYRTLE 

(>M  p.  SIO). 

"  The  heroine  of  this  song,"  says  Cunniigham, 
"  was  Mrs.  Burns,  who  so  charmed  the  poet 
by  singing  it  with  taste  and  feeling,  that  he 
declared  It  to  be  one  oi  his  luckie:>l  lyric*.' 

NOW  SPRING  HAS  CLAD  THE  GROVE  IN 

GREEN  (la*  p.  Hi).  ,  ,  „ 
This  song  was  written  to  soothe  the  feelings 
of  his  'riend,  Mr.  Alexander  Cunningham, 
solicitor,  vh-),  as  mentioned  In  the  note  to 
•■  Had  I  a  Cave,"  had  been  riclly  jilted  by  a 
lady  to  whom  he  was  mucli  auached. 

THE  BONNIE  LASS  OF  ALBANY 
(tee  p.  518). 
"  This  song,"  says  Chambers, "  is  printed  from 
a  manuscript  book  In  Buros's  handwriting,  la 
the  possession  of  Mr.  B.  Nightingale  of  Lon- 
don. The  heroine  was  the  natural  daughter 
of  Prince  Charlir;  Edward,  by  Clementina 
Walkioshaw,  a  lady  with  whom  he  lived  for 
many  years.  She  was  legitimized  by  an 
ena'-tment  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris  in  1787, 
under  the  title  of  the  Duchess  of  Albany. 

JESSY   (s«  p.    510). 
Thb  heroine  of  this  song  was  the  Miss  Jessy 
Lewars  of  whom  we  have  previ  nisly  spoken  as 
.-icti  ig  III*  part  of  nurse  to  the  poet  during  his 
illness. 
FAIREST    MAID    ON     DEVON     BANKS 

(ir<  p.  jao). 
The  heroine  of  this  song  was  siste-        h    poet's 
friend,  Gavin  Ha  nllton.     He  hatl    1  ^^    ;  ■  sung 
her  chaiins  in  a  fine  song,  "li..    i.«iiks  of 
Devon." 


PREFACE    TO    THE    FIRST    EDITION 


'T'HE  following  trifles  are  not  the  production  of  the  Foet,  who, 
witli  all  the  advantages  of  learned  art,  and,  perhaps,  amid  the 
elegancies  and  idleness  of  upper  life,  looks  down  for  a  rural  theme, 
with  an  eye  to  Theocritus  or  Virgil.  To  the  author  of  this,  these, 
and  other  celebrated  names,  their  countrymen  are,  at  least  in  their 
original  language,  a  fountain  shut  up,  'and  a  book  sealed.  Un- 
acquainted with  the  necessary  requisites  for  commencing  poet  by 
rule,  he  sings  the  sentiments  and  manners  he  felt  and  saw  in  himself 
and  his  rustic  compeers  around  him,  in  his  and  their  native  language. 
Though  a  rhymer  from  his  earhtst  years,  at  least  from  tlie  earliest 
impulse  of  the  softer  passions,  it  was  not  till  very  lately  that  the 
applause,  perhap  the  partiality,  of  friendship,  awakened  his  vanity 
so  far  as  to  make  him  think  any  thing  of  his  worth  showing  ;  and 
none  of  the  following  works  were  composed  with  a  view  to  the  press. 
To  amuse  himself  with  the  little  creations  of  his  own  fancy,  amid  the 
toil  and  fatigue  of  a  laborious  hfe  ;  to  transcribe  the  various  feelings 
— the  loves,  the  griefs,  the  hopes,  the  fears — in  his  own  breast ;  to 
find  some  kind  of  counterpoise  to  the  struggles  of  a  world,  always  an 
alien  scene,  a  task  uncouth  to  the  poetical  mind — these  were  his 
motives  for  courting  the  Muses,  and  m  these  he  found  poetry  to  be 
its  own  reward. 

Now  that  he  appears  in  the  public  character  of  an  author,  he  does 
it  with  fear  and  trembhng.  So  dear  is  fame  to  the  rhyming  tribe, 
that  even  he,  an  obscure,  nameless  Bard,  shrinks  aghast  at  the  thought 
of  being  branded  as — an  impertinent  blockhead,  obtruding  his 
nonsense  on  the  world  ;  and,  because  he  can  make  shift  to  jingle  a 
ftw  dogger j1  Scottish  rhymes  together,  looking  upon  himself  as  a 
poet,  of  no  small  consequence,  forsooth  I 

It  is  an  observation  of  that  celebrated  poet,  Shcnstone,  whose 
divine  elegies  do  honour  to  our  language,  our  nation,  and  our  species, 
that  "  Humility  has  depressed  many  a  genius  to  a  hermit,  hut  never 
raised  one  to  fame  !  "  If  any  critic  catches  at  the  word  genius,  the 
author  tells  him,  once  for  all,  that  h<3  certainly  looks  upon  himself  as 
possessed  of  some  poetic  abihties,  otherwise  his  pubhshing,  in  the 
manner  he  has  done,  would  be  a  manoeuvre  below  the  worst  character 
which,  he  hopes,  his  worst  enemy  will  ever  give  him.  But  to  the 
genius  of  a  Ramsay,  or  the  glorious  dawnings  of  the  poor,  unfortunate 
Fcrgusson,  he,  with  eijual  unaffected  sincerity,  declares  that,  even 
in  his  highest  pulse  of  vanity,  he  has  not  the  most  distant  pretensions. 
These  two  justly  admired  Scottish  poets  he  has  often  had  in  his  eye 
in  the  following  pieces  ;  but  rather  with  a  view  to  kindle  at  their 
flame  than  for  servile  imitation. 
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PREFACE  TO  THE   FIRST  EDITION 


To  his  subscribers,  the  Author  returns  his  most  sincere  thanks. 
Not  the  mercenary  bow  over  a  counter,  but  the  lieart-throbbing 
gratitude  of  the  Bard,  conscious  how  much  he  owes  to  benevolence 
and  friendship  for  gratifying  him,  if  he  deserves  it,  in  that  dearest 
wish  of  every  poetic  bosom — to  be  distinguished.  He  begs  his 
readers,  particularly  the  learned  and  the  polite,  who  may  honour 
him  with  a  perusal,  that  they  will  make  eve  y  allowance  for  education 
and  circumstances  of  Ufe  :  but  if,  after  a  fair,  candid,  and  impartial 
criticism,  he  shall  stand  convicted  of  dulness  and  nonsense,  let  him 
be  done  by  as  he  would  in  that  case  do  by  others — let  him  be 
condemned,  without  mercy,  to  contempt  and  obhvion. 


Kilmarnock,  July,  1786. 


DEDICATION  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION 

TO  THE  NOBLEMEN  AND  GENTLEMEN  OF 
THE  CALEDONIAN   HUNT 


My  Lords  and  Gentlemen  : 

A  Scottish  Bard,  proud  of  the  name,  and  whose  highest 
ambition  is  to  sing  in  his  country's  sTvice — where  shall  he  so 
properly  look  for  patronage  as  to  the  illustrious  names  of  his  native 
land  ;  those  who  bear  the  honours  and  inherit  the  virtues  of  their 
ancestors  ?  The  Poetic  (jcnius  of  my  Country  found  me,  as  tlie 
prophetic  bard  Elijah  did  Elisha— at  the  plough  ;  and  threw  her 
inspiring  mantle  over  me.  She  bade  me  sing  the  loves,  the  joys,  the 
rural  scenes  and  rural  pleasures  of  my  native  soil,  in  my  native  tongue. 
I  tuned  my  wild,  artless  notes,  as  she  inspired.  She  whispered  me  to 
come  to  this  ancient  Metropolis  of  Caledonia,  and  lay  my  Songs  under 
your  honoured  protection :  I  now  obey  her  dictates. 

Though  mrch  indebted  to  your  goodness,  I  do  not  approach  you, 
my  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  in  the  usual  style  of  dedication,  to  thank 
vou  for  past  favours  ;  that  path  is  so  hackneyed  by  prostituted 
learning,  that  honest  rusticity  is  ashamed  of  it.  Nor  do  I  present 
this  Address  with  the  venal  soul  of  a  servile  author,  looking  for  a 
continuation  of  those  favours  :  I  was  bred  to  the  plough,  and  am 
independent.  I  come  to  claim  the  common  Scottish  name  with 
you,  my  illustrious  Countrymen  ;  and  to  tell  the  world  that  I  glory 
in  the  title.  I  come  to  congratulate  my  country,  that  the  blood  of 
her  ancient  heroes  still  runs  uncontaminated  ;  and  that  from  your 
courage,  knowledge,  and  public  spirit,  she  may  expect  protection, 
wealth,  and  liberty.  In  the  last  place,  I  come  to  proffer  my  warmest 
wishes  to  the  Great  Fountain  of  Honour,  the  Monarch  of  the'lTniverse, 
for  your  welfare  and  happiness. 

When  you  go  fcrth  to  waken  the  echoes,  in  the  ancient  and  favourite 
amusement  of  your  forefathers,  may  Pleasure  ever  be  of  your  party  ; 
and  may  social  Joy  await  your  return  !     When  haras.sed  in  courts 
or  camps  with  the  jostlings  of  bad  men  and  bad  measures,  may  the 
honest  consciousness  of  injured  worth  attend  your  return  to  your 
native  seats  ;   and  may  domestic  happiness,  with  a  smiling  welcome, 
meet  you  at  your  gates  1     May  corruption  shrink  at  your  kindling 
indignant  glance  ;   and  may  tyranny  i«  the  ruler,  and  licentiousness 
in  the  people,  equally  find  you  an  inexorable  foe  ! 
I  have  the  honour  to  be. 
With  the  sincerest  gratitude  and  highest  respect, 
My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

Your  most  devoted  humble  Servant, 


Robert  Burns. 


i  Si! 
I 


Edinburgh,  April  4,  1787. 
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GLOSSARY 


A* 

.  All. 

Aback 

.  Away,  aloof,  backw  irJs. 

AbeiKb 

.  At  a  thy  distance. 

Aboon 

.  Above,  up. 

Abread 

.  Abroad,  in  sight,  to  publish. 

Abreed 

.  In  breadth. 

Adlfe. 

.  Putrid  water. 

Ae    . 

.  One. 

Aff    . 

.  Off. 

Aff-loof 

.  OS-hand,  extempore,  without  pre- 

meditation.   To  shoot  aS-loof  is  to 

shoot  without  a  rest. 

Afore 

.  Before. 

Aft,  aften  oft,  often. 

Agee 

.  On  one  side. 

Agley 

.  Off  the  right  line,  wrong,  awry. 

AlhUim 

.  Perhaps. 

Ain  . 

.  Own. 

Aim 

.  Iron,  a  tool  of  that  metal,  a  mason's 

Chl   "il. 

AirlM 

.  Ear  .est  money. 

Alrl-penny   a  silver  penny  given  as  airles  or 

hirmg  money. 

Airt. 

Quarter  of  the  heaven,  poijit  of  the 

compass. 

Aitb. 

.  An  oath. 

jUts. 

Oat<=. 

Aiver 

.  An  old  horse. 

Aisle 

.  A  hot  cinder,  an  einLer  of  wood. 

Akwan 

.  Awkward,  athwart. 

Alake 

.  Alas. 

AUne 

.  Alone. 

Amalit 

.  Almost. 

Amanc 

Among. 

An'    . 

And,  if. 

Ane,  ance  One,  ouce. 

Anent 

Over-agaiast,  concerning,  about. 

Anitber 

Another. 

ApplecrOM    Mackenzie  of  Applecross. 

Aqneeib 

Between. 

Am  . 

Ashes  of  wood,  remains  of  a  hearth 

fire. 

Aakleat 

Asquint,  asiant. 

Aateer 

Abroad,  stirring  in  a  lively  manner. 

Atboat 

Athwart. 

AttoUT 

Moreover,  beyond,  besides. 

Aagbt 

Possession,  as  "  in  a'  my  aught,"  i  i 

all  my  possession. 

Auld. 

Old. 

Auld-farran' 


AnU*  lans  syne 

years. 


Auld  farrant,  sagacious,  pru- 
Oldeu  time,  days  of  other 


Auld-StaOOn  Old  shoes,  literally;  .i  disianleil 
lover,  metaphorically. 

Aumoi     ■  Gift  to  a  beggar. 

AumOB-diab  A  bfgg.tr's  dish  in  which  the 
aninos  is  received. 

Ava  .        .  At  all. 

Awa  .        .  .\way,  begone. 

Awe  .  Owe. 

AwfU"       .  Awful. 

Awn  1  The  beard  of  barley,  oat?.   &c. 

Awnie      I      bearded. 

\yent       .  Beyond. 

B 
3a'    .       .  Hall. 
Backets  .  Ash-boards,  as  pieces  of  backet  for 

removing  ashes. 
Backllns.  Comin',  coming  back,  returning. 
Back-yett    Private  gate. 
Bafgle     .  The  belly. 
Balde       .  Endured,  did  stay. 
Bainie     .  Having  large  bones,  stout. 
Bairn      .  A  child. 

BairP^ime    a  family  of  children,  a  brood. 
Baitb      .  Both. 
Balveridge  Hansel  drink. 
Bakes       .  Cakes. 

Ballets,  ballants   Ballads. 

Ban  .       .  To  swear. 

Bane        .  Bone. 

Bang        .  To  beat,  to  strive,  to  excel. 

Bannock.  FUt,  round,  soft  cake. 

Bardie     .  Diminutive  of  bard. 

Bare-flt  .    Bare-footed. 

Barley-bree     Barley-broo,  liquor  of  barley, 

malt  liquor. 
Barmle    .  of,  or  like,  barm,  yeasty. 
BatCb       ■  A  crew,  a  gang. 
BattS        .  Botts. 

Banckle-blrd  The  bat. 
Baudrons  a  cat. 
Bank       .  A  cross  beam. 
Bauld     .  Bold. 

Bawk  .  .\  piece  of  unploughed  land  among 
corn. 

Baws'nt  .  Having  awhile  stripe  down  theface. 

Be      .        .  To  let  be,  to  give  over,  to  cease. 

Bear         .  Barley. 

Bearded-bear    Barley  with  its  bristly  head. 

Beastle    .  Uiuiiuutive  of  beast. 

Beas'        .  Vermin. 

Beck.       .  Bow. 

Beet,  beek    To  add  fuel  to  a  are,  to  bask. 
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B«et  .  Bouts,  iiiirishes. 

Beia .       .  Uald. 

BelyT6    .  By  a:id  b/.  presc.itly,  quickly. 

Bn  .       .  Into  the  speiice  or  parlour. 

Benmost-bore  The  remotest  hole,  the  ioner- 
iir^st  recess. 

Bethaokit    Grace  after  meat. 

Beuk       .  A  book. 

Bicker  .  a  ki.id  of  wooden  dish ;  a  short 
rapid  rare. 

Bickering  Careeririg,  hurrying  with  quarrel- 
some i:iteat. 

Bide  .       .  stand. 

Ble,  or  blelA  Shelter,  a  sheltered  place,  the 
sunny  nook  of  a  wood. 

Bien .       .  Wealthy,  plentiful. 

BlK,  blgglt  To  build,  built. 

B'ggln'    .  Building,  a  house. 

Bin*  .       .  A  bull. 

Billie  .  A  brother,  a  young  fellow,  a  com- 
pa  lion. 

Bins.       .  A  heap  of  grain,  potatoes,  &c. 

B1r(Ue-C0CkS  Young  cocks,  still  belonging  to 
the  brood. 

Birk  .       .  Birch. 

Birkie      .  a  clever ,a  forward.conceited  fell  w. 

Blrkea-BbaW  Birchen-wood  shaw,  a  s.-uall 
wood. 

Birnie  .  Bir.iie  ground  is  where  thick  heath 
has  been  burnt,  leaving  the  birns, 
or  unconsumed  stalks,  standing  up 
sharp  and  stubblcv. 

Birring  .  The  noise  of  partridges  when  they 
rise. 

Bines      .  Bristles. 

Bit    .       .  Crisis,  nick  of  time,  place. 

Bin  .       .  A  bustle,  to  buzz. 

Black's  the  gnm'    As  black  as  the  ground. 

Blast' )  A  shrivelled  dwarf,  a  term  of  con- 
tempt, full  of  mischief. 

Blastlt    .  Blasted. 

Blate        ■  Bashful,  sheepish. 

Blather  .  Biad-isr. 

Bland      .  A  flat  piece  of  aiiythi'ig,  to  slap. 
Blandin-  ahOWer    A  heavy  driviTig  rai:i ;  a 

blaudi'ig  sigiifies  a  beating. 
Blaw        .  To  blow,  to  boast ;   "  blaw  i'  my 

lug,"  to  flatter. 
Bleerit    .  Bedimmed,  eyes  hurt  with  weepi.ig. 
Bleer't  anl  blln'     Bleered  and  biiad. 
Bleer  my  een    Dim  my  eyes. 
Blessing,  bleeSJ    Blazing,  flame. 
Blellum  .  Idle  talking  fellow. 

£ewAn^°*»^''''^=*»"^"«''''^- 

Blink  ■  A  little  while,  a  s:iiili  ig  look,  to 
I  X)k  kindly,  to  shine  by  fits. 

Blinker  .  .\termof  ">ntempt;  it  means,  too, 
a  lively       Kaging  girl. 

BllnWn'  .  Smirking,      uiling  with   the  eyes, 

looking  1.    iiigly. 
Blirt  and  blaarle    Outburst  of  grief,  wiih 

wet  eyes. 
Blne^OWn    One  of  those  beggars  who  get 

annually  on  the  king's  birthday 

a  blue  cioak  or  gown  with  a  badge. 


BlUld       .  Blood. 
Bluntie   .  S  livelli  Ig. 
Blype       .  A  shred,  a  large  piece. 
Babbit     .  The  obeisaiice  made  by  a  lady. 
Bock,  bOCked      To  vomit,   to  gush   inter- 
mittently, gushed. 
BodlS       .  A  copper  cola  of  the  value  of  two 

pe.inies  Scots,  or  one-third  of  an 

iinglish  •  »nny. 
Bogle       .  A  s.Tiall  :    >rass. 
Bogles     ■  Spirits,  hobgoblins. 
Bonnie,  or  bonny  Handsome,  beautiful. 
BonnOldE.  a  kiid  of  thick  cake  of  bread,  a 

small  jannock  or  Ijaf  made  of  oat- 

me.ll.    Sa  bannock. 
BOOrd      .'  A  board. 
BOOrtreo.  The  shrub  elJcr,  planted  much  of 

old  ii  hedges  of  bar.i-yards  and 

gardens. 
Boost       .  Behoved,  must  ne»1s,  wilfulness. 
Bore         .  A  hole  in  a  wall,  a  cranny. 
BotOh,  blOtcb    Ac  a  «ry  tumour 
Bonk,  bowk   Body. 

Boosing  .  Dri'iki:ig,maki'ig merry withliquor. 
BOW-bOUgtat  Out-knee'd,  crooked  at  the  knee 

joint.    We  say  bow-beaked  of  a 

hawk. 
Bow -kail  Cabbage. 
Bowt,  bOWlt    Bended,  crooked. 

Bracbens  Fern. 

Brae .       .  a  declivity,  a  precipice,  the  slope  of 

0  hill. 
Bragged.  Challenged 
Braid       ■  Broad. 
Bralk       .  An  instrument  for  rough-dressing 

flax,  a  kind  of  harrow. 
Bralnge  .  To  run  rashly  forward,  to  chum 

violently. 
Bralag't  .  "The  horse  brainget,"  plunged  and 

fretted  in  the  harness. 
Brak'        .  Broke,  became  insolvent. 
Branks    .  A  kind  of  wooden  curb  for  horses. 
Erankie  .  Gaudy. 
Brasb      ■  A  sudden  illness. 
Brats       .  Coarse  clothes,  rags,  &c. 
Brattle    .  a  short  race,  hurry,  fury. 
Braw       .  Fine,  handsome. 
Brawlys,   or  Brawlle    Very   well,    finely, 

heartily,  bravely. 
Brazles  .  Diseased  sheep. 
Breastle  .  Diminutive  of  breast. 
Breastlt .  Did  spring  up  or  forward ;  the  act 

of  mounting  a  horse. 
Breobame  .  A  horse-collar. 
Breckan.  Fern. 
Bree,  brie  Juice,  liqukl. 


Breef 

.  An  invulnerable  or  irresistible  spelU 

Breeks 

.  Breeches. 

Brent 

.  Bright,  clear. 

Brewln' 

.  Brewhig,  gathering. 

Brig. 

.  A  bridge. 

Brisket 

.  The  breast,  the  bosom. 

Brither 

.  A  brother. 

Brock 

.  A  badger. 

Brogue 

.  A  hum,  a  trick. 
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Broo.       .  Brjth,  Ujuid,  water. 

BrOOM    .  A  race  at  cuii  ,tr/  weddi  igs ;    he 

wh'>  first  reaches  the  bridesriMjni's 

house  oa  returiiitig  bom  church 

wins  the  broose. 
BrOM      .  A  kind  of  potta^  made  by  pnuriiig 

b  tiling  water  or  broth  on  oatinenl, 

which  is  stirred  while  the  liquor  is 

poured. 
BroWBt   .  Ale,   as  much   malt  lii|UOT  as  is 

brewed  at  a  time. 
Bni;b        .\  burgh. 
Bmillie  .  A   broil,   conibustinu, 
Brtmttane  Brin.stone. 
Brunt      .  Did  burn,  burat. 
BrOBt      .  To  burst,  burst. 
Buchaa-buUen  The  boiling  of  the  sea  among 

the  rocks  on  the  coast  of  Buchan. 
BucklklS  All  i  ihabitant  of  Vuginia. 
Buff  onr  beef  Thrash  us  soundly,  give  us  a 

beating  behind  and  bef  >re. 
Bught      .  A  pea. 
Bugbtilt'tima  The  time  of   collrcti  >?   the 

sheep  in  ths  pens  to  be  uiii'^ed. 
Bulrdly  .  stout-made,  broad  built. 
Bom-ClOOk  The  hummi  ig-beetle,  that  flies  in 

the  summer  eveni  igs. 
Bnnunln'  Humming  as  bees,  buzzing. 
Bommle,  bummler  To  blunder— a   drone, 

an  idle  fellow,  one  whose  noise  is 

greater  than  bis  work. 
Bunker   .  a  window  seat. 
Burdles  .  Diminutive  of  biids. 
Bare.       .  Did  bear. 
Bum,  burnia  Water,  a  rivulet,  a  small  stream 

which  is  heard  as  it  runs. 
Bumewln'  Unrn  the  wind,  a  blacksmith. 

The  bellows  blow  wild  into  th« 
(ire — hence  burn   the  wi  ul. 
Bnrr  tblstle  The  thistle  of  Scotia  id. 
Bu8kie,  bUtkit,  busks        Bushy,   dressed, 

dresses. 
Buskit-nest  An  ornamented  residcace. 
Basle       .  A  bustle,  to  bustle. 
Buss.       .Shel'r. 
But,  bot .  Without. 

But  and  ben  The  country  kitchen  and  perlour. 
By  bimseU  Lunatic,distracted,beside  himself. 
Byke  .      ■  A  bee-hive,  a  wild  bee-nest. 
Byra  .     .  A  cow-house,  a  sbeep-peu. 


r«'  «■'♦  J  To  call,  to  name,  to  drive. 

va  ,  ca  t  ^  Called,  driven,  calved. 

Cadger    .  a  carrier. 

Cadie,  or  caddie  a  person,  a  young   .ilow,  a 

public  messenger. 
Oaff  .       .  ChafT. 
Caird       .  A  tinker,  a  maker  of  horn  spoons, 

and  teller  of  f(jrtu'ies. 
Cairn      .  A  loose  heap  of  stones,  a  rustic 

inonuineut. 
Calf-ward  a  snuall  enclosure  for  calves. 
Calimanco  A  certain  kind  x>f  cotton  cloth 

worn  by  ladies. 
CaUan    .  A  boy. 
Caller     .  Fresh,  sound,  refreshing. 


Oallet 


A  li-H«e  woman,  a  follower  of  a 

camp. 
Cannle     .  Gentle,  niilJ,   dexterous. 
CannUie.  Dexterously,  gently. 
Cantle,  or  canty  Cheerful,  merry. 
Cantralp  A  charm,  a  ipell. 
Oap-Stane  Cot>e-stone,  topmost  stone  of  the 

building. 
Car  .       .  A  rustic  cart  with  or  without  wheels 
Careerln'  Moving  cheerfully. 
Carl,  carle  An  old  man. 
Carl-bemp  The  male  stalk  of  hemp,  easily 

known  by  its  superior  strength  and 

stature,  and  being  without  teed. 
Carlin     .  a  stout  old  woman. 
Cartes     .  Cards. 
CastOCk  .  The  sUlk  of  a  cabbage. 
Caudron.  a  cauldron. 
Oauk  aad  keel  chalk  and  red  clay. 

Canld     .  Cold. 

Caup       .  A  wooden  drinking  vessel,  a  cuo. 

Cavle       .  a  hen-coop. 

Cesses     .  Taxes. 

Chanter.  A  part  of  f^e  bagpipe,  the  drone. 

Cbap        .  A  person,  a  fellow. 

Chaup     .  A  stroke,  a  blow. 

CbeekfOrcbOW  close  and  united,  brotherly, 

side  by  side. 
CbeaUt  .  Cheeked. 
Cbeep      .  A  chirp,  to  chirp. 
Cbiel,  or  cbeal  A  young  fellow. 
Chlmla,  or  chimlle.  A  fire-grate,  fire-place. 
Chimla-lug  The  fire-side. 
Chirps     .  Cries  of  a  youn^  ^ird. 
Chitterlog  Shivering,  trembling. 
ChOCkln'.  Choking. 

.  To  chew,  a  quid  of  tobacco. 

,  A  brocKl  hen. 

,  Fat-faced. 

A  small  village  about  a  church,  a 
hamlet. 

Clatse,  or  claes  clothes. 
Claith,  claithinr  cioh,  clothing. 

Clapper-claps  '±i't  clapper  of  a  mill;   it  is 

no\r  silenced. 
Clap-clack  clapper  of  a  mill. 
Clartie    .  Dirty,  eithy. 
Clarkit   .  Wrote. 

.  An  idle  tale,  the  itory  of  th';  day. 
To  tell  idle  stories,  an  idle  story. 

,  Snatched  at,  laid  hold  of. 
Claughtin't  Gathering  it. 
Claut,  Clautod  To  clean,  t'^  scrape,  scraped. 
Clavei'S     .  Idle  stories. 

Clavers  and  havers  Agreeable  nonsense,  to 

talk  foolishly. 
Claw        .  To  scratch. 
Cl'Kdcin  .  A  brood  of  chickens,  or  ducks. 
Cleed,  cleads  To  clothe,  clothe?. 
Cleek,  Cleckit  Hook,  snatch;  ha  .ing  caught. 
Clegs       .  The  gad-flies. 
Cllnkin'  .  "  jerking,  clinking  down,"  sitting 

down  hastily. 


Chow 
Chnokie . 
Chnffle   . 
Clacban. 


Clash 

Clatter 

Claaght 
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Ollnknin-tMU  The  church  bell ;  he  who  rings 
_.  il  ;  a  xirt  (if  bcuille. 

Cllpi        .  VVuol-ihears. 

OUahmftCltTtr    lUlc  cunversation. 
ClOOk. OlOOUnf  To hatch.i beetle ;  hatching. 
ClOOt       .  The  hoof  of  a  cnw,  «hcip,  &c. 
OlOOti*    .  A  familiar  name  for  the  Devil. 
Oloor      .  A  bump,  or  swellitig,  after  a  blow. 
Olontin'  .  Repairing  with  cloth. 


OIntU 
Clunk 


Coaidn' 
Coble 


I 

t-i 

j 

1. 

■BS 

■a 

1 

1 

B> 

11 

clouds. 

The  sound  in  setting  down  an  empty 
bottle. 
Wheedling. 
A  fishing-boat. 
OOOktmony  A  lock  of  hair  tied  up  ou  a  girl's 

head,  a  cap. 
Cod  .       .  A  pillow. 
Con  .       .  Bought. 
Ooff,  COSKle  A  woodeu  dish. 
Oolla       .  From  Kyle,  a  district  in  Ayrshire, 
so-called,    saith    tradition,    from 
Coil,  or  Coilus,  a  {'ictish  Monnrch. 
COllla      .  A  general,  and  sometimes  a  par- 

ticular  uame  for  country  cur*. 
COlllO-llUUlgle     A  quarrel  among  dogs,  an 

Irish  row. 
Commaun  Command. 
Convoyed  Accompanied  lovingly. 
COOd        .  The  cud. 
Ooof .       .  A  bi-  -:khead,  a  niTiny. 
Oookit     .  Appeared  and  disapjieared  by  fits. 
Cool'd  in  bar  llaena  Cool'd  in  her  death-shift. 
Cooser,  COOSSer  A  stallion. 
Coost       .  Did  cast. 

Coot.        ■  Theancle;aspeciesofwater-fowl. 
COOUlie  .  Af^eeable. 

Cootie  .  A  wooden  kitchen  dish,  mugh- 
legged  ;  also  those  fowls  whose  legs 
are  clad  with  feathers  are  said  to 
be  cootie. 

A  species  of  the  crow,  blood  crows. 
Corps,  party,  clan. 
Fed  with  cats. 

The  inhabitant  of  a  cot-bouse,  or 

cottage. 
Kind,  loving. 
A  cave. 
To  terrify,  to  keep  under,  to  lop  ;   a 

fright,  a  branch  of  furze,  broom,&c. 
To  barter,  to  tumble  over. 

Cowp  tba  craa  To  tumble  a  full  bucket  or 

basket. 
Cowpit    .  Tumbled. 
Cowrin'  .  Cowering. 
COWte      ■  A  colt. 
COSla,  cosily    Snug,  snugly. 
Crabblt  .  Crabbed,  fretful. 
Crack,  cracldn'  Conversation,  to  converse,  to 

boast ;    conversing. 
Craft,  or  croft    A  field  near  a  house,  in  old 

husbandry. 

Craig,  craigie  Ne^k. 

CraikB     .  Cries  or  calls  incessantly,  a  species 
of  bird,  the  corn-rail. 

Crambo-cllnlcorcramble-Jiiigle  Rhymes, 

doggerel  verses. 


Oorbiei 
Core. 
Com't 
Cotter 

Coathle 

Cove 

Cove 

Cowp 


Crank      .  ilie  noise  of  an  unRfMacd  wheel  - 
^         '"'''aphoricallv,iiili.irnoniousvfrse 

onnkont  i-retfui,  captious. 

Oranreach    The  hoar-fr.-Mt,  called  ill  Niths- 

dale  "  frost-rhvne." 
Crap.       .  .A  crop,  to  cr.ip. 
Craw        .  A  crow  of  a  cock,  a  rook. 
Creel        .  a  basket,  to  have  one's  wits  in  a 

creel,  to  be  craz'd,  to  be  fascinated. 
Oreeuile-  Greasy. 

Orenke    .  A  disease  of  horses. 

CrOCkfl    .  .Stray  sheep,  old  ewes. 

Crood,  or  croud  To  coo  as  a  dove. 

Croon,  crooning  A  hollow  and  continued 
moan ;  to  make  a  noise  like  the 
continued  roar  of  a  bull;  to  hum  a 
tune ;   humming. 

Orouehle  Crook-backed. 

Cronse       Cheerful,  courageous. 

Orontly  .  Cheerfully,  courageously. 

Orowdle.  A  composition  of  oatmeal,  boiled 
water,  and  butter;  sometimes 
made  from  the  broth  of  beef, 
mutton,  &c. 

Crowdie  time   Breakfas*  time. 

Crowlin' .  Crawling,  a  deformed  creeping  thing 

Crummie'a  nicka  Marks  on  the  horns  of  a  cow! 

Crununock.  crtunmet  A  cow  with  crooked 

horns. 
Crump.  Crumpin'    Hard  and  brittle,  spoken 
of  bread  ;  frozen  snow,  yieldine  to 
the  foot. 
Crunt      .  A  blow  on  the  head  with  a  cudgel. 
Cuddle    .  To  clasp  and  caress. 
Onif  .       .  A  blockhead,  a  ninny. 
Cnmmock  a  short  staff  with  a  crooked  head. 
OummOCk  driddle  Walk  slowlv,  leaning  ou 
a  staH  with  a  crooked  head. 
A  covering  for  the  head,  a  kerchief. 
A  curtsey,  female  obeisance. 
A  player  at  a  game  on  the  ice,  prac- 
tised in  Scotland,  called  curUng. 
Curled,  whose  hair  falls  naturally  in 
ringlets. 
__      A  well-known  game  on  the  ice. 
Curmurrlng    Murmuring,  a  slight  rumbling 

noise. 
Curpin     .  The  crnpper,  the  rump. 
Curple     .   I  he  rear. 
Cushat    .  The  dove,  or  wood-pigeon. 
Cutty       .  Short,  a  spoon  broken  in  tlie  middle. 
Cutty  stool,  or  oreepie  cbair  The  seat  of 
shame,  stool  of  repentance. 

D 

Daddie    ■  A  father. 

Daffin'     .  Merriment,  foolishness. 

Daft.  .  Merry,  gkldy,  foolish  ;  Daft-biickie, 
mad  fisli. 

Dails        .  Planks. 

Daimen  .  Rare,  now  and  then  ;  daimen  icker, 
an  ear  of  corn  occasionallv. 

Dainty  .  Mcaianl,  gooj-hunionred,  agree- 
able, rare. 

Dales       ■  Plains,  valleys. 

Dandered  Wandered. 

Darg        .  A  day's  labour. 


Cnrcb 

Cnrchie 

Curler 

Curlie 

Curling 
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Darklloi.  DarkUn-  without  light. 

Dand        .  To    th.     h,    to    abiiw.      IMmlin- 

showers,  r.it  1  iir»{i-il  by  wind. 
Danr        .  n.  dare  ;    l>aut.  dared  ;    Daurnj, 

dare  not. 
Daurf  '  r  Danrk   A  Jay'»  labour. 
Davoc      .  niiiiiniitive  u(  Davie,  as  Davie  h  of 

David. 
Dawd       .  A  large  pie(;e. 
Dawin'     .  D.awniti(f  of  the  day. 
Dawtlt,  dawtet    Fondlcl   .arpssed. 
I>ead-IW0«r    I'nwilliiiK. 
Daariea  .  Dimimitive  of  dears,  sweethearts. 
OaarthfU'    Dear.  expen»i\e. 
Deave       .  To  deafen. 
I>«ll-ma-oare  Xo  matter,  for  all  that. 
Deleerlt  .  Delirious. 
I)6ScriV0.  To  describe,  to  pe' . 
Oeokl      .  Ducks. 

,  To  wipe;  tocle  •      ,  .„iiff. 

Toworst.topush,         '  -cc! 

.  Neat,  lady-like. 
,  Do  not. 
A  slight  tremulous  stroke  or  pain, 
a  tremulous  iii.>tion. 
.  Stain. 
Oluen,  or  diZ'n    A  dozen. 
Do,  d008  .  A  dove,  doves,  pigeons. 
.  Daughter. 

.  Stupefied,  silly  from  age. 
.  Stupefied,  crazed  ;  also  a  fool. 
.  Unlucky,  affectedly  neat  and  trim, 

pettish. 
.  To  dandle. 
.  Sorrow  ;  to  sing  dool,  to  lament,  to 

mourn. 
.  Saucy,  nice. 
Donee,  or  douse   Sober,  wise,  prudent. 
Doucely  .  Soberly,  prudently. 
DOQSht    .  Was  or  were  able. 
Doup        .  Bottom. 

Donp-Bkelper  One  that  strikes  the  tail. 
Dour  and  din   Sullen  and  sallow. 
Doure      .  Toughly  obdurate. 
DoUBOr    .  More  prudent. 
Dow  .       .  Am,  or  are,  able,  can. 
Dowff      .  Pithless,  wanting  force. 
Dowie     .  VVom  with  grief,  fatigue,  &c.,  half 

asleep. 
Downa    .  Am  or  are  not  able,  cannot. 
Doylt       .  Wearied,  exhausted,  stupid. 
Doytin     .  Walking  clumsily. 
Doxen      .  stupefied,  the  effects  of  age— to 

dozen,  to  benumb. 
Drab        .  A  young  female  beggar ;   to  spot, 

to  stain, 
DrantB    .  Humours. 

Drap,  drapping  A  drop,  to  drop  ;  dropping. 
Drauntlng    Drawling,  speaking  with  a  sec- 
tarian tone. 
Droop      .  To  ooze,  to  drop. 
Dretgb    .  Tedious,  long  about  it,  lingering. 
Dribble  ■  Drizzling,  trickling,  slaver. 


Dicbt 

Ding. 

Dink 

Dinna 

Dlrl. 

Dlstain 


Dochter 
Doited 
Dolt. 
Donate 

Doodle 
Dool. 

Dorty 


Drlddle  .  Tlie  motdiu  of  one  who  tries  to 
diMce  but  moves  llic  middle  "uly. 

Drift  .  A  drove,  a  flight  of  fowls,  *iow 
moved  by  the  wind. 

Droddum    Ihe  breech. 

Drone      .  Part  of  a  bagpipe,  the  chanter. 

Droop-rumpl't  That  droops  at  the  ( rupjwr. 

Droukit .  vvvt. 

Oroutb    .  Thirst,  drought. 

Dmcken.  Dmnkeu. 

Dnunlle,  drumly  .Mnddv. 

Drummock,  or  drammock  Meal  and  water 

mixed,  raw. 
Drunt      .  Pet,  sour  humoui 
Dub  .       .  A  small  pond,  a  hollow  filled  with 

r.iin  water. 
Dudi,  duddte    Rags,  clotlies  ;   ragged. 
Dttn(*dang   Worsted,  pushed,  stricken. 
Dunted    .  Throbbed,  beaten. 
Duab,  dunsb   To  push  or  butt  as  a  ram. 
Dusbt      .  Overcome  with  superstitious  fear. 

to  drop  down  suddenly,  pushed  by 

a  ram,  &c. 
Dyyor      .  Bankrupt,  or  about  to  become  one. 

E 

.  The  eye. 

Tlie  eyebrow. 

The  eyes  ;   the  evening. 
,  The  eveiiiii!,'. 

l-righted,  haunted,  dreading  spirits. 
,  Old  age. 

The  elb(5w. 


B'e    . 
E'ebree 
Ben  . 

E'enln' 

Eerie 

Eild  . 

Elbuck 

BldritCb.  Ghastly,  frighted,  elvUh. 

En'  .  End. 

EnbrUfh.  Edinburgh. 

Eneufb   .  Enough. 

Erie .     .  Celtic. 

Fspedal.  Especially. 

Etbor-Stone     stone  farmed  by  adders,  an 

adder  bead. 
Ettle        .  To  try,  attempt,  aim. 
Eydent    .  Diligent. 


Fa",  fa'8  .  Fall,  lot,  to  fall,  fate  ;  docs  fall. 
Fa'  tbat  .  To  enjoy,  to  try,  to  inherit. 
Faddom't  Fathomed  ;  nie.isured  with  the  ex- 
tended arms. 
Faem       .  Foam  of  the  sea. 
Faes.      .  Foes. 

Faiket     .  Forgiven   or  excused,   abated,    a 

demand. 
inness.  Gladness,  overcome  «ith  joy. 
Falrin'    .  Fairing,  a  present  brought  from  a 

fair,  deserts. 
Fallow    .  Fellow. 
Fand        .  Did  find. 

Farl  .'     .  .\  eakc  of  bread  ;    third  part  of  a 

cake. 
Faeb,  fasbt  Trouble,  care,  to  trouble,  to  care 

for,  troubled. 
FaibeOUB  Troublesome. 
Faat«n«'en  Fasten's  even. 
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F»tt'rUl.  Klbb.m-atid». 

Twagbt  .  Ficht. 

Fllll(h     .  A  tingle  (tirrow,  out  of  lea,  fallow. 

Fanld,  firaldlnc   A  fold  for  siteep,  to  fuM; 

Faat        .  Paoll. 

FftWMBt.  Decent,  teemly. 

FMd  .       .  Loyal,  tteailfast ;  a  field  ;  tinooth. 

Pearfta'   .  Fearful,  frightful. 

Faar't      ■  AfTrighted. 

FMt .       .  Neat,  spruce,  rle'jr. 

FMht,  fMlltlB'   To  fight,  fighting. 


Faok 
Faektt 

FMkftt' 

FeoklMi. 

FeokU 

F«C  . 

Ftfi. 

Felde 

FeU  . 

FaUy 
F«nd 
FerUe, 


NunilKr,  quantity. 
An  under  waistcoat. 
Large,  brawny,  ituut. 
.  Puny,  weak,  tilly. 
.  Mostly,  weakly. 
.  A  fig. 

.  Faith,  an  exclamation 
,  Feud,  enmity 

.  Keen,  biting;  the  flesh  immediately 
under  the  tkin  ;  a  field  pretty  level, 
or  the  side  or  top  of  a  hill 
,  Relentless. 
To  make  a  shift,  to  contrive  to  live, 
or  farlay  Tu  wonder,  a  wonder,  a 
term  of  cotitempt. 
Fetch.  fStOb't  To  pull  by  fits ;  pulled  inter- 
mittently. 
F«7  .       .  Strange  ;    one  marked  for  death, 

predestined. 
Fldge       .  To  fidget,  fidgettini;. 
Fldsta'-fatn  Tickled  with  ple,isure. 
Flel  ■       .  Soft,  smooth. 
Flm-mK-Care  The  devil  may  care. 
Fient       ■  Fiend,  a  petty  oath. 
Flar,  Here  Sound,  healthy ;  a  brother,  a  friend 
Flssle      .  To  make  a  rustti.ig  noise,  to  fidget, 

bustle,  fuss. 
Fit    .       .  Foot. 

Flttle  Ian  The  nearer  horse  of  the  hindmost 
pair  in  the  plough. 
.  Tc  make  a  hissing  noise,  fuss,  dis- 
turbance. 

The  motfc>n  of  rags  in  the  wind ;  of 
wings. 
.  Flannel. 

.  Threw  with  violence. 
FlMCb,  fleeblllll'  To  supplicate  in  a  flatter- 
ing manner ;  supplicating. 
A  fleece. 
,  A  kick,  a  random  blow,  a  fight. 
,  To  decoy  by  fair  words. 
flOttaerS     Flattering ;       smooth 
wheedling  words. 
To  scare ,  to  frighten. 

Fllehter,  fllcbtering  To  flutter  a<  young 
nestlings  do  when  their  dam 
approaches ;  fluttering. 

FliSden-  Shreds,  broken  pieces. 

FUsslll-trM  A  piece  of  timber  hiuig  by  way 
of  partition  between  two  horses  in 
a  stable  ;  a  flail. 

FUsk,  fllaky,  fllakit  To  (ret  at  the  yoke, 
frattwt. 


Fin. 

Flairen  . 

Flainen 
Flanf 


FleMh  . 
Flag. 
Flatber 
Fletbrin, 

Fley. 


Flitter  ■  1o  vihr.ite  like  the  wing*  of  s.ii.ill 
birds. 

FUtterlnc  Flullering,  vibrating,  mr>ving 
trrmiil  insl\  from  place  tu  |il  Me. 

Flnnkle  .  A      vant  in  livery. 

Flyke,  flytUlK  Scold  ;  scoldinf. 

Foord      .  A  ford. 

Forbeara  Forefather*. 

Forbya    .  ilesldes. 

Fortalm.nistrcswd,  worn  out,  jaded,  for- 
lorn, destitute. 

ForfOOfbtan,  fOUfbtau  Troubled,  fatigued. 

Forgatbar  To  meet,  to  encounter  with. 

Forgla     .  To  forgi/e. 

Forlnawad  Worn  out. 

Forleikat  Jaded  with  fatigue. 

Fothar     .  Fodder. 

Fon'.  FU'.  Full,  drun! 

Fontb  ■  Plenty,  enough,  or  more  than 
enough. 

FOW  .  .  A  measure,  a  bushel ;  also  a  pitch- 
fork. 

Fraa        .  From. 

Fraath  ■  Froth  ;  the  frothing  of  ale  in  the 
tankard. 

Frlen'      ■  Friend. 

Froitf -calkar  The  heels  and  front  of  a  horse- 
shoe, turned  sharply  up  for  riding 
on  an  icy  road. 

Fnd  .  .  The  scut  or  tail  of  the  hare,  conev, 
*c. 

Fair,  fttCt  To  blow  intermittently ;  di.l 
Llow. 

Fn-bant .  Full-handed ;  sakl  o.'  one  well  to 
live  in  the  world. 

Fnmbla  ■  Make  a  fuss. 

Fannie    •  Full  of  merriment. 

Fur  .       .  A  furrow. 

Fnr-abin  The  hindmost  horse  on  the  right 
hand  whea  ploughing, 

Fnrder        Further,  succeed. 

Farm       .  a  form,  a  bench. 

Fyke  ■  Trifling  cares  ;  to  l>e  in  a  fuss  about 
trifles. 

Fyle,  tylt  To  soil,  to  dirty ;  toiled. 


Qab  .       .The  mouth,  to  speak  boldly  or  pertly 
Qaberlanzie  Wallet-man,  or  tinker. 
Oadsman  Plough-boy,  the  boy  that  drives  the 

horses  in  the  plough. 
Oae  .       .  To  go ;  gaed,  went ;  gant,  or  fai.t, 

tone :   gaun,  going, 
a  Way,  manner,  road. 
Gain        ■  Parts  of  a  lady's  gjwn. 
Oaos        .  To  go,  to  walk. 
Gangrel  ■  A  wandering  person. 
Oar  .       .  To  make,  to  force  to;  gar'l,  forced  to 
Garter     .  A  garter. 
Qaab,        'it'ing  Wise,  sagacious,  talkative ;  to 

converse,  conversing. 
Oatty       •  Failing  in  Ixxly. 
Gaaey     .  Jolly,  large,  plump. 
Oand  rnd  gad  A  rod  or  goad. 
Qaodaman  One  who  drives  the  horses  at  the 

pIou|^ 
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OaU        .  GoiiiK. 

OaiUMd.  Viwnrd.  Umgn\. 

Oawkjr,  cawkle  Malf-wittcd,  (.H.lUh,  mmp. 

iiiit:     a   thoiifthtlws   person   and 

lomnthinit  weak. 

Oayllet, c»yu«  rt.ity  wrii. 

Q«ar        .  Rii'het,  giMxls  of  any  kind. 

Oaok        .  To  tots  the  head  In  wintonnetf  ot 

scorn. 
OmI  .       .  A  |>ike. 
OentlM  .  Great  fulki. 
Oenty      .  Klegant. 
Qeordit  .  George,   a   fiiltic.i,  called  C»r.rd!e 

from  the  head  of  King  Gearge. 
Ctot,  KMt  A  child,  a  young  one. 

Ohaiit,  fhatttla  a  ghoit. 

01'«  .       .  To  give  ;  gied,  gave  ;  git»,  given. 
Oifti«       .  Dim!  mtive  of  gilt. 
OlflaU       '.aii»!!ang  maideni,  playful  g:rl9. 
OUlla,  KUi:>Ck  Diminutive  of  gill. 

A  hulf-grown,  half-informed  boy  or 
girl,  a  romping  lad,  a  hoyden. 
.  A   ewe   two    vesr."   old ;     a   con- 

ternptiinus  term  for  a  woman. 
.  If,  ag.iirisl. 
.  A  yoiiMg  girl. 

.  A  round  iron  plate  on  which  oat- 
cake is  tired. 
01m,  giralng  To  grin,  to  twist  the  featun-s 
i  1  rage,  aj;  >  ly.  &c.  ;   grinning 
.  A  poiitherie  girraii,  a  little  vigorous 
animal ;  ahorseratlierold,  hut  yet 
active  when  he.-ited. 
.  A  perriwig ;   the  face. 
.  Inattentive,  foolish. 
.  A  sword. 
Glittering,  smooth,  like  glass. 
Qlaomed  Grasped,  snatched  at  eagerly. 
Oled.        .  A  hawk. 
OlCg         .  Sharp,  ready. 
01«n.       .  Dale,  deep  valley. 
Olalb,  flleb,  0'  Ian'  a  pc-tlon  of  ground  ; 
the  ground  belonging  to  a  manse  is 
called  "  the  glieb,"  or  portion. 
UM7  .       .  A  squint,  to  siuint ;   a-glry,  off  at 

a  side,  n-rong. 
Olejrde     .  An  old  hcrse. 
Olib-gabbit  That  speaks  smoothly  and  readily 
Ollnt,  gUntin'  To  peep,  peeping. 
OUnted  by  Went  brightly  past. 
Oloamin'  The  twilight. 

Qloamln'-Shot  Twilight,  musi  ig ;  a  shot  in 
the  twilight. 

OlOW'r     .  To  stare,  to  look  ;  a  stare,  a  look. 

OlOWrin'     Looking     suspiciously     arau!id  ■ 

_,  ^gazing. 

Olom       .  Displeased. 

GlOBCb    .  A  face  with  a  grin. 

Ooarail  .  WalUng  as  if  blind,  or  without  an 
aim. 

CrOr-OOOiU  The  red  game,  red  cock,  or  moor- 
cock. 

Oowaa  .  The  flower  of  the  daisy,  dandelion, 
hawkweed,  4c. 

Ooinny  .  Covered  with  daisies. 

Oowd      .Gold. 


Ctowf 


011p«y 

Olmmer . 

Oln   .      . 

01ps«y 

01rdl« 


Oirran 


Oln. 
OlaUdt 
OUlre 
OUlile 


Afi»l;  thr  gnmecfgolf;  toalrika 
a»  the  bat  doe*  the  b.ill  at  gnlf. 

QOWk       .  Term  of  contempt ;    a  cuckoo. 

Oowl        .To  howl. 

Oralnad  and  ganatod  Gmaned  and  yawned 

Oralp  .  A  pronged  irtslrument  for  cleaning 
cowhouses. 

Oraltb  .  Accoutrement",  furniture,  dress, 
gear. 

Orana,  <'r  fratn  A  gruan,  to  groan  ;  training, 

groaning. 
Orannla  .  Grandmother. 
Orapa      .  To  grope  ;   grafil.  groped. 
Grat         .  Wept,  ihed  tears. 
Oraat,  grit  intimate,  famill.r. 
OlM.        .  To  agree  ;    to  *c  v  Ike  gret,  to  be 

deckiedly  vtetor      grtt'l,  agreed. 
Uraaa-graff  Green  grave. 

Oraat      .  To  shed  tears,  to  weep;   grgttin', 

weeping. 

Oray-naok-qalU  A  r,uill  unfit  for  a  pen. 
Ortau       .  Longing,  desire. 

Orlaraa  .  stewards. 

Orlpplt  .  SrlMd,  snatched. 

Oroanln'-mant  Drink  tor  the  cummers  at  a 

lying-in. 

Oroat  .  To  get  the  whistle  of  one's  groat— 
to  play  a  losing  game,  to  iwl  the 
consequence*  of  imc's  f')llv. 

Orooaoma.orgmasoma  Loathsomely,  grim 

QrOiat     .  '  gooselwrry. 

(IminpL.  A  grunt,  to  grunt. 

Ommphla,  grumpbin'  A  tow ;  the  snorting 
if  an  angry  pig. 

Omn'  round. 

Omnstona  A  grindstone. 

Omntla  The  phiz,  th-  snout ;  h  grunting  noise 

Omnila  .  a  mouth  \  .uch  pokes  out  like  that 
of  a  pig ;  the  face,  the  counten- 
ance. 

OtTUhia  .  Thick,  of  thriving  growth 

Onda,  gold,  gulda  The  Supreme  Being  ;  gv>od 
goods. 

Onda  anid-taas-baan  Was  once  excellent. 
Onld  morola'  Good-morrow, 
Oulde'aa  Good  evening. 

Oaidratliar  and  Onidmotber  Father -in- 
law and  Mother-in-law. 

Oaidman  and  Onldwlfa  The  master  and 
mistress  of  the  house;  young 
gitidman,  a  man  i  ewly  married, 

Oully,  or  gnUla  A  large  knife. 

Oulravagd  Joyous  mischief. 

Onmlle    .  Muddy. 

Oumptlon  Discernment,  knowledge,  talent. 

Ouity,  goitfa'  Tasteful. 

OntCliar  Grandsire. 

Out-Btanpar  a  fiddler. 


Ha'    .       .  Hall. 

Ha'  Bibla  The  great  Bible  that  Ues  in  the  hal  1. 

Haddln'  .  House,    home,   dwelling-place,    a 

possessioa. 
Hae,  ha'an  To  have,  to  accept ;     iv«n. 
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BMt,  nent  hMt  A  p«tty  oatb  . «  nn.itlon  ; 

'I'llhiiig. 
Raff*t     .  The  t«mpl»,  the  >Ule  ..<  th.'  head. 
BaffliQl  Nf.irlyh,il(,  partly, not  lull,      ,>wii. 
Bac  .       .  A  fuU  ill  moHet  and  mooi  .     , ..« 

(ri)und. 
A  kidd  ol  puddtiif,  h  >iled  in  l.ie 

•toiiuich  of  a  cow  or  theep. 
BaiB        .  To  »pare,  to  Mve,  to  lay  out  at 

inlemt. 

RatB'd     .  Spnred ;     ham'd    t"i'>    hoarded 

money. 
Halnt     .  Harveat. 
HatUl      .  A  petty  oith. 

HalTt  .■  .  Nonaenie,       speaking       without 
thought. 

Bai',  or  luUd  An  abUing  place. 

HMC,    r  h»m  Whole,  tight,  healthy. 

BalMCm*  Healthful,  whoieeoo  '. 

Ballan   .  A  (.articular  partitini  wall  in  a. 

cottage, or  more  proptrly  a  teat  of 

turf  at  the  outskle. 
BallOWmui  H.iIloweve,the3i»tofOctobcr. 
BalX       .  Holy ;     "  hily.pool,"    holy    well 

with  healing  qualititi. 
BamC      .  Home. 

Bammered  The  noiw  of  feet  like  the  Aiu  of 
hammeri. 

Ban,"  or  bann',  han'i  brMd  H.md ;  hands 

breadth. 
Baa'-afOM'i  The  foremost  horse  on  the  left 

hand  in  the  plough. 
Ban'-ahlna  Hindmost. 
BanlM    .  Thre.id    as    it    comes    from    the 

measuring  reel,  quantities,  4c. 
Banaal-tlirone  Throne  when  first  •  ccupied 

by  a  king. 

Bap.  .  An  outer  garment,  mantle,  plaid, 
&c. ;    to  wrap,  to  cover,  to  h.ip. 

Bap-staaokled  When  a  fore  and  hind  foot  of 
a  nra  are  fastened  together  to 
prevent  leaping,  he  is  said  to  be 
hap-shackled.  A  wife  is  called 
"  the    kirk's  hap-thackle." 

Bappcr  .  A  hopper,  the  hopper  of  a  mill. 

HaiHit'>p-an'-l0Up  Hop— step— and— leap. 

Barlgall .  Heart,  liver,  a:id  lungs  of  an  animal 

BarUt  .  Hearkened. 

Bam      .  A  very  coarse  linen. 

Bash  •  .  A  fellow  who  kn.iws  not  how  to 
dress  nor  act  with  pripriety. 

Baat         .  Hasten(>d. 

Baad     .To  holt. 

Hawglll  .  Low-I   uig  rich  lands,  valleys. 
Baurl      .  To  dr  l^',  to  pull  vi  ilentiy. 
Baurlin*.  Tearing  off,  pulling  roughly. 

Baver-meal  Oatmeai. 

BaTerll.  A  half-wltted  person  ;  half-witted 
one  who  habitually  talks  in  a 
foo!i3h  or  iinA>Iicieut  manner. 

Bavlm   .  Good  manners,decorum,?ood  sense. 

HawMe  .  A  cow,  properly  one  with  a  whi:c 
f.ice. 


B«ark«   . 

Btathtr 
Btoh 


Moane. 

Heath. 

oh.  stram,-. ,  an  exclaniaii.m  diirina 
hc.ivv  w.  rit. 

Bwbt  .  I'roniited;  to  foretell  so,„«thinK 
thitistubt^ifotorgiven  ;  (urrlr^ld 
the  thing  foretold  ;    offered. 

Beckla  .  A  board  in  which  are  Hxed  .1 
number  of  »harp  steel  itoiik* 
iipiiKht  for  dressing  hemp,  !!.,<,*.■. 

Bt«  bllon  Words  used  to  s^Hithn  .1  .  |,jld. 

BttlS-owre-ffOWd'-)  Topsy    mrvy,   turneil 

the  bottom  upw.ird<. 
Bmis      .  To  elevate,  to  rise,  to  lift. 
Ballim    .  Hic  niddei'  or  helm. 
B«rd        .  To  tend  flfH-ks,  one  wh  ■  tends  fl  xk«. 

Bcniet  .  Sold  out. 

Btrr/      .  To    plunder;     ntost    prom-rlv    to 

plunder  birds'  nests. 

BcnTint^t  i'lundering,  devastation. 
Banal', blTMl'  Herself;  a  flock  of  ,heep, 

also  a  herd  of  cattle  ui  any  »art. 
BWMl    .  So  many  cattle  as  one  person  con 

attend. 
Bet  .       .  Hot,  heated. 
Beuf b     .  A  crag,  a  ravine  ;  coal  htugh,  a  coal 

pit;    lowin  kaigh,  a  bla/i  ig  pit. 
Bllob,  bilcbla'  To  b:lt,  hailing. 

Bimaer  .  HicxK'if. 
Binay     .  Honiy. 
Bins        ,  10  hang. 

Birple  .  To  walk  crazily,  to  walk  lamely, 
to  creep.  ' 

Blltla  .  Dry,  chapt,  barren. 

BltObt  .  A  loop,  make  a  knot. 

BlSlia  .  Hussy,  a  young  girl. 

Hoaat  .  Cough. 

Bobla  .  Totter. 

Hoddln' .  The  motion  of  a  husbandman  riding 

on  a  cart-horse. 
Boddin'-ffiajr  Woollen  cloth  of  a  coarse  qua- 

lity,  made  by  mingling  one  black 

fleece  with  a  dozen  white  ones. 
Boggla    .  A  two-year-old  sheep. 
Bog-ICOre  A  distance  line  in  curling  drawn 

across  the  rink.     When  a  stone 

:?'iV°  ""^^  ''■  "  "y  '*  ""ed  <>' 
A  hog,  a  hog,"  and  it  is  removed. 

HOK-abontber  a  kind  of  horse  -  play  hj 
jusiliiiK  with  the  Jhrailder-  to 
juslle. 

BOOdla-Craw  a  blood  crow,  corbie. 


Bool. 


.  Outer  skin  or  case,  a  nutshell,  pea 

husk.  ' 


saplt    .  Heaped. 


Boolia    .  Slowly,  leisurely. 

Be  .  A  hoard,  to  hoard. 

r        A%  .  Hoarded. 

Itvim        .  A  spoon  made  of  hore. 

Homla  .  One  of  the. aany  names  for  thede%il. 

Boat,  or  boaat,  boatln'  To  cough  :  coughing. 

BotCb'd  .  Hitched,     turned     topsy  •  turvy 

blended,  mixed. 
Bonsbmacandia  Loose  bebavfour. 
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Howtr 

Bowk 
Bowklav 
Howklt 
Bowltt 


Bouala    •  l>ii.liuliveo|(i..n«., 

Bove,  bOVad  To  beav*.  I.,  twsll. 

Bowaia  .  A  midwUe. 

Bow*      .  Ho'low,  ■  hollow  or  aoll. 

HowabMki    Sunk  in   the  batk,  tpoken  of 
a  horK. 

.  A  house  o(  retort,  a  hMi  iff.pUce. 

.  lo  dl?. 

•  DlgK't  ig  deep. 

■  liiggert. 

.  An  owl. 
Boy,  boy't  To  urge,  tirijed. 
BoyM     .  A  pull  upwards. 
BnytO      .  To  amble  crazUy. 
BnohyaUod  To  move  with  a  hllch. 
BugbOO  .  nimiiiutive  of  HuKlile.  as  Huffhle 

H  o(  Hugh. 
Boms  and  liankan   Mumhle*,  and  seeks  to 

lo  what  he  cannot  perform. 
Bnakan  Kneeling,  and  falling  back  on  the 

hams. 
BnrchaOB  a  hedgehog. 
Bnrdias.  The  loins,  the  crup,ier. 

Bnabloa,  or taoaban  a  cushi)..,  also  a<, old 

stn,  king,  with  the  f,x>t,  or  loU  ul 
tile  loot,  worn  out. 

I 

lokor       .  An  ear  of  corn. 

I»roa  .  A  great  grandchild. 

Ilk,  or  Ilka  Kach.  every. 

lU-WllUa  111 -nature  J,  malicious,  niggardly. 

In3l*       .  Genius,  inge-uity. 

Ingla        .  Fire,  fire-place. 

Infla-lOW   Light  fro.n  the  fire,  flame  from  the 

hearth. 
I  rada  ye  I  advise  ye.  I  w.irn  ye. 
I'aa    .        .  I  shall,  or  wili. 
Itber       .  other,  o  0  another. 
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J*d  . 

Jauk 
Jatmer 

Jaup 
Jaw. 

JlUet 
Jimp' 

Jink. 

Jink  an' 

Jlnker 
Jlnkln' 
Jlrt  . 


Jade  ;   ,iUr)  a  fyrniliar  term  amonp 
cf)untr^   folks  for  a  giddy  youig 

.  To  dally,  to  trifle. 

.  Talking,   and   not  always  to  the 

purpose. 

.  A  jerk  of  water,  to  jerk,  as  agitated 

.  Coirse  raillery,   to  pour  out.  to 
shut,  to  jerk  as  water. 


•  A  jilt,  a  giddy  girl. 

.  To  jump ;   slender  in  the  waist, 
bandsome.  ' 

•  l"o  d  )dge,  to  turn  a  corner;  a  sudden 
tnr  nng,  a  corner. 

diddle  Moving  to  Fnusic,  moti..n  of  .1 
fiddler  s  elbow  ;  starting  here  and 
ther^  w,th  a  tremu!-,us  movement, 

■  ">T ,  turns  quickly ;  a  gav 
sprightly  girl.  J' .      ■     gay 

.  Dodging  ;  the  quick  motion  of  the 
bow  on  the  fiddle. 

.  A  jerk  ;  the  emission  of  water  •  to 
siuirt.  • 


the  head ;    to 


Kaa 

Kannin 


Jootataf  .  .1  I   ndofkuUa. 
JOttk         .  To   Hoop,   to  buw 

conceal. 
JOW,  tOjOW    The     swinging     n.  .ti  ,11     a;,d 

peali.g,    "id  of  a  large  bell. 
JoadM    .  To  j<j«tle.  a  push  with  the  cllv.w. 

BM  .       .  A  daw. 

Ball .       .  Colewort,  •  kind  of  broth. 

Ballmat  The  stem  of  a  eoleworl. 

Bain        •  Fowls,  &c. ,  paM  as  r»nt  by  •  farmer. 

Baban    .  Rafters. 

Babbnok.  A  cheese. 

BaoUa      Joy-uscry;  to  cackle      1  h«n. 

Beak,  kaaklt  A  ke«k,  to  p«ep. 

Balptaa  .  A  s^rt  of  mischievous  water-spirit 
said  to  haunt  fords  and  ferries  a' 
night,  etpeclally  io  storms. 
To  know,  ktn'4,  or  *#n'i,  ,<nei 
known. 
A  small  Matter. 

Kantpaokla  Well  known. 

Bat,  katty    Matted,  a  fleece  -,]. 

F'     'fh    . ''arking,  it.jiety  ;tobeinaaut»«f. 

Kliti  .       .  To  truss  up  the  clothe*. 

Blmmer  .  a  young  girl ;  a  g  )»»ip. 

Kla  .       .  Kindred,  kind. 

Binf  ■•bood  a  certain  part  of  the  entrail* 
_  of  an  ox. 

Klntra,    klntrle    Cou.itry;  Kintra-coostr, 

oiuntry  stallion. 

.  The  harvest  supper  ;  a  churn. 

.  To  christen,  to  bapti/e. 

Chest,  a  shop  counter. 

Anything  that  tats  with  bread  to 

serve  for  soup,  gravy. 
Kindred. 

Cuddling. 
To  tickle,  ticklish. 
_  -  A  young  cat. 

Blutla,  klnttelng,  or  kulttla   lo  cuddle 

r„. ,,    ,  .,<=ou''try  cuddling,  fondling. 

Analgia  .  Like  knags,  or  points  of  rocks. 
Knap       .  To  strike  or  break. 

Knappin'-bammar  a  hammer  for  breakia* 

stones. 
A  small  r.innd  hillock,  a  t.n.  11. 
Dwarf. 

Crooked  but  strong  ;  knotty. 
Cows. 
The  belly. 
To  dUcover,  to  show  one's  self. 


Kirn 
Blrsen 
Blst . 
Xltchan 

Kltb 

RltUn'  . 
KltUa  . 
Kittllns. 


Knowa 

Knurl 

Knnrlin 

Kya. 

Kytt 

Kytba 


Labour  .  Thrash. 

Laddl''  .  Diminutive  of  lad. 

I*e*en  .  ITie  angle  between  the  fide  and  the 

._,  .  bottom  of  a  wooden  dish. 

uucn     .  Low. 

Lalrinc,lairia  Wading,  and  si;  kingintnow. 

^    ,  mud.  Sec.,  miry. 

I<aitb       .  Loath  ;  impure. 

Llithfll' .  Bashful,  sheepish,  abstemious. 
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LmltaBl  .  Scottish  dialect,  Lowlaudi. 

Lunble  .  Dimiuutive  of  lamb. 

LtaunH  moon    Harvest  moon. 

Laa' .       .  Land,  esUte. 

Lan'-afore  Foremost  borse  ia  tlie  plough. 

lAD'-allln'  Hiadmost  borse  in  the  plough. 

Lane,  lanely   Lone  ;  my  lane,  thy  Unt,  &c., 

myself  alone ;  lonely. 
Lane  .       .  Long ;  to  think  Umg,  to  long,  to 

weary. 
IAP  .       .  Did  leap. 
Lata  and  air    Late  and  earljr. 
Latbefa'.  Hesiuting. 

Ixn        .  The  test,  the  remainder,  the  others. 
Laroroek  The  lark. 
Lawin'    .  Shot,  reckoniag,  bUI. 
lAWlan'  .  Lowland. 
Zdtymydead  Attribute  my  death. 
Lajra        .  Fields. 
iMt-rlC   .  Grassy  ridge. 

>  Loyal,  true,  faithful. 
Learning,  lore. 
Live-long. 

IiOMOma  lave    Happy  gladsome  love. 
Leese  me.  a  phrase  of  congratulatory  en- 
dearment;  I  am  happy  iu  thee, 
or  proud  of  thee. 
,  A  three-pronged  and  barbed  dart 

for  strilciag  fish. 
.  Did  laugh. 
,  A  look,  to  look. 
Castrated. 
Uobtly,  UsbUy   Sneenugly,  to  sneer  at,  to 

undervalue. 
Uok,  Uoket  Beat,  thrashed. 
Lift  .       .  Sky,  firmament 
Lilt  .       .  A  ballad,  a  tune,  to  sing. 
Ummer  .  A  mistress,  a  strumpet. 
.  A  kind  of  shell-fish. 
.  Limped,  hobbled. 

>  To  trip  along;  /tnft>»',trippiugalong 
,  A  waterfall,  a  cascade. 
.  Flax  ;  lint  •'  the  bell,  flax  in  flower. 

Unt-WLite   a  linnet,  flaxen. 

Loan        .  The  place  of  milking. 

Loaning  .  Lane. 

Loof,  looves  The  palms  of  the  hands. 

Loot         .  Did  let. 

Loab-man !    Rustic   exclamation,  modified 

from  Lord  man. 
Loon        .  A  fellow,  a  ragamuffin  ;  a  woman  oi 

easy  virtue. 
Loup        .  Jump,  leap ;  startled  with  pain. 
Louper-like    Lau-louper,  a  stranger  uf   a 

suspected  character. 
Lowe,  lOWin'    A    flame ;    flaming ;    lowin- 

drouth,  burning  desire  fur  drink. 
Lowrie     .  Abbreviation  of  Lawrence. 

Lowse     .  T>iv05€. 

LU(  .       .  The  ear,  a  b.iiallc. 

LUK  of  tbe  law    At  the  judgment  seat. 

LUKfet    .  Having  a  handle. 

LnSRie    •  A  small  woodea  dish  with  a  handle. 


Leal 
Lear 
Lee-lang. 


Lelater 

Lengh 

Leak 

Llbbet 


Umplt 

Ump't 

Link. 

Linn. 

Unt. 


Lnm  •       .  The  chimney  ;  lum-head,  chiniuey 

top. 
Lnnoh     .  a  large  piece  of  cheese,  meat,  &c. 
Laut,  lanting  A  column  of  smoke,  to  smoke ; 

to  walk  quickly  ;  ?  nokiug. 
Lyart       •  Of  a  mixed  colour,  grey. 


Mae,  mair,  maiat,  maUtly   More,  most, 

aLuost,  mostly. 
MagfOt'a-  neat  Pood  for  the  worms. 
Maboan .  Satan. 

Mailen    .  a  farm. 

Mak'        .  To  make  ;  makin',  maldng. 

Mally      .  Molly,  Mary. 

lff*wg        .  Among. 

Manae  .  The  house  of  the  parish  minbter  is 
called  "  the  manse." 

Mantesle  a  mantle. 

Mark  .  Marks.  This  and  several  other 
nouns,  which,  in  English,  require 
an  s  to  form  the  plural,  are,  in 
Scottish,  like  the  words  sheep, 
deer,  the  same  in  both  nimil>ers. 

Mark,  merk  a  Scottish  coin,  value  thirteen 
shillings  and  fourpence. 

Marled    .  Party  coloured. 

Mar'B^ear  The  year  1715.  Called  Mar's  year 
from  the  Rebellion  of  Erskiue, 
Earl  of  Mar. 

Martial  CbUCk  The  soldier's  camp-comrade, 
female  companiou. 

KTMhln^  Mixed  corn. 

Mask      .  To  mash,  as  malt,  Jcc,  to  infuse. 

Maskin-pat  Tea-pot. 

Maakln  .  A  hare. 

Maan,  maana  Must,  must  not. 

Maat      .  Malt. 

MaTla       .  the  thrush. 

Maw,   mawin'    To  mow ;  mowing ;  maun, 

mowed  ;  maw^d,  mowed. 
Mawn      .  A  small  basket  without  a  handle. 
Meere      .  a  mare. 
Msikle    .  Much. 
MelancbOllOOa    Mournful. 
Melder    .  Corn  or  grain  of  any  kind,  sent  to 

the  mill  to  be  ground. 
Mali        .  To  be  intimate,  to  meddle  ;  also  a 

mallet  for  pouadiiig  barley  in  a 

stone  trough. 
Melvie     .  To  soil  with  meal. 
Men'        .  To  mend. 
Mense     .  Good  manners,  decorum. 
Meaaaleaa  lil-bred,  rude,  impudent. 
Mei^e      .  The  black-bird. 
Meaaan  .  Cur. 
Mesiln    .  A  small  dog. 
Midden  .  A  duiighiu. 
Midden-hole   a  gutter  at  the  I>r.ttom  of  a 

dunghill. 
Middin-creela     Dnng-baskets,   panniers  in 

which  horses  carry  manure. 
llilkln-Bhiel  \  plate  where  cows  or  ewes  are 

brought  to  be  milked. 
Mim  .       .  Prim,  aSectedly  meek. 
Mim-moa'd  Gentle-mouthed. 
Min' .       .  To  remember ;  mind,  remembrance. 
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Mlliainte.  Minuet. 

mad't  .  Mind  it,  resolved,  intending,  re- 
membered. 

mnnle    .  Mother,  dam. 

Ifirk,  mlrkMt   Dark,  darkest. 

Misoa'  .  To  abuse,  to  call  names ;  miwa'd, 
abused. 

Miaobanter    Accident. 

Mlsleai    1    Mischievous,  unmannerly. 

MUteak  .  Mistook. 

BUtber    .  Mother. 

Mixtle-maxtie  Confusedly  nuxed,mish-mash 

MoUtUy-mOlStifled  To  moisten,  to  soak ; 
moistened,  soaked. 

ll0IU-M9g  A  large  piece  of  ordnance,  com- 
posed of  iron  bars  welded  to- 
gether and  then  hooped. 

Mony,  or  Monie  Many. 

HoAll      .  Karlh. 

Moop       ■  To  nibble  as  a  sheep. 

Moorlan'  Of,  or  belonging  to,  moon. 

Mom       .  The  next  day,  to-morrow. 

Mottle     .  Hazy. 

Moa'        .  The  mouth. 

Mondiwort  A  mole. 

MOIUie    .  Diminutive  of  mouse. 

Mackle,  or  mlokle    Great,  big,  much. 

Moses-Btanlc  Muses-rill ;  a  stank— slow-flow- 
ing water. 

Mnaie      •  Diminutive  of  muse. 

Hll8lill*]Eall  Broth,  composed  simply  of 
water,  shelled  barley,  and  greens 
— thin,  poor  broth. 

Mutctakln  An  English  pint. 

Mynl-     .  Myself. 


Ha,  or  luie    No,  nor,  not  any. 
Naethins,  or  naitbing  Nothiug. 

Nalg .        .  A  horse,  a  nag. 
Nane         .  None. 
Nappy     •  Ale,  to  be  tipsy. 
Kegleckit  Neglected. 

Neibor,  or  neebor  A  neighbour. 
Meok      .  Nook. 

NlMt        .  Next. 

MiOTO,  nief  The  fist. 

NleVefU'  .  Handful. 

Hiffer       .  .^n  exchange,  to  exchange,  barter. 

Niger       .  A  negro. 

Nine-tailed  cat  A  hangman's  whip. 

Nit    .       .A  nut. 

Norland .  Of.  or  belonging  to,  the  north. 

Notlc't     .  Noticed. 

Nowte     •  Black  cattle. 

0 

0'      .      •  Of. 

Ocbele      •  The  name  of  mountains  in  Scotland 

O'ergang  Overbearingness,    to    treat    with 

indignity,  literally  to  tread. 
O'erlay    •  An  upper  cravat. 
O'baltbt  0  faitb  I  An  oath. 


(yitber    .  Of  each  other. 

Ony.  orOnle  Any. 

Or     .       .Is  often  used  for  ere,  before. 

Orra-duddiei  Superfluous  rags,  old  clothes. 

O't    .       .Of  it. 

Ourie       .  Drooping,  shivering. 

Onrsel',  OUrael'S  Ourselves. 

Ontlen  .  Outlyers ;  cattle  unhoused. 

Ower,  OWre  Over,  too. 

Owre-blp  striking  with  a  fore-hammer  by 
bringing  it  with  a  swing  over  the 
hip ;  a  way  of  fetching  a  blow  with 
the  hammer  over  the  arm. 

Owien     .  Oxen. 

Oxtered  .  Carried  or  supported  under  the  a^m. 


Pack        .  Intimate,  familiar ;  twelve  stone  of 

wool. 
Paidle,  paidlen  To  walk  with  difficulty,  as 

if  in  water. 
Paincb    .  Paunch. 
PaltrlCk.  A  partridge. 
Pang        .  To  cram. 
Parlaben  Parish. 

Parle        .  Courtship. 

ParrltCb  Oatmeal   puddi'ig,   a   well-known 

Scotch  dish. 
Pat    .        .  Did  put,  a  pot. 
Pattle,  or  petUe  A  small  spade  to  clean  the 

plough. 
Paugbty .  Proud,  haughty. 
Pawky,  pawkle  Cunning,  sly. 
Pay't        .  Paid  ;  beat. 
Peat-reek  The    smoke  of  burning  turf;  a 

bitter  exhalation  ;  whisky. 
Pecb,  pecbtn'  To  fetch  the  breath  sh  irtly,  as 
in  asthma,  respiring  with  difficulty. 
Peoban   .  The  crop,  the  stomach. 
Pet    .       .  A    domesticated    sheep,    &c. ;    a 

favourite. 
PetUe      .  To  cherish. 

Pbllabeg,  or  pbillbegB  The  kilt ;  short  petti- 
coats worn  by  Higlilanders. 
Pbraise  .  Fair  speeches,  flattery,  to  flatter. 
PlbrOCb  .  A  martial  air. 
Pickle       .  A  small  quantity,  one  grain  of  corn. 
Pigmy-BCrapar  Little  fiddler  ;  a  terra  of  con- 

tempt  for  a  bad  player. 
Pine  .        .  Pain,  uneasiness. 
Pingle     .  A  small  pan  for  warming  children's 

sips. 
P.nt-Btonp  A  two-quart  measure. 
Pit     .        .To  put. 
Placad    .  A  public  proclamation,  to  publish 

publicly. 
Plack      .  An  old  Scotch  coin,  the  third  part 

of  an  English  penny. 
FlaCkleSS  .  Peaniless,  without  money. 
Plaldie   .  Diminutive  of  plaid. 
Platie      .  Diminutive  of  plate. 
PleW,  or  pleugb  A  plough. 
PltBlOr     •  A  trick. 
Plomroae  Primrose. 
Pock       .  A  meal-bag. 
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Poind  .  To  seize  on  cattle,  or  take  the  gxds 
as  the  laws  of  Scotland  allow,  for 
rent,  &c. 

POOrtttb.  Poverty. 

Foci*       .  A  nosegay,  a  garland. 

Poo,  poa'd,  pon't  To  puU,  pulled. 

Ponk        .  To  pluck 

POOM      .  To  pluck  with  the  hand. 

Pomala  .  A  hare  or  cat. 

Pont        .  A  polt,  a  chick. 

Ponthery,  pouther,  or  powthsr  Fiery, 
active,  like  powder  ;  gunpowder. 

POW.       .  The  head,  the  skull. 

PoWBie    •  A  little  horse,  a  pony, 

Pr30lalr .  Super-emlneat.  * 

PrM'd     .  Stealthily  kissed. 

Pnen     .  a  pin. 

Prwat      .  Printiag,  print. 

Pria  .       .  To  taste  ;  prit'd,  tasted. 

PrUf        .Proof. 

Prl( .       .  To  cheapen,  to  dispute  ;  priggin. 

cheapening. 
Prinuie  .  Demure,  precise. 
Propon6.  To  lay  down,  to  propjse. 
Pond,  pund  0'  tow  Pound,  pound  weight  of 

the  refuse  of  flax. 
Pyet         .  A  magpie. 

Pyle,  a  pyle  O'  oaff  a  single  grain  of  chaff. 
PyiUe    .  Epistle 


ick, 


Qnak.  quakla'  Quack,  the  cry  of  a  duck ;  to 

quake,  quaking. 
Quat        .  Quit. 
Quach      .  Adrinkingcupmadeof  wood,  with 

two  handles. 
Quay        .  A  cow  from  one  to  two  years  old, 

a  heifer. 
Qalnai   .  Queaot. 


SaKiraad  Herb-ragwort. 

Raibla     .  To  rattle,  nonsense. 

Balr         .  To  roar. 

Raisa       .  To  madden,  to  inflame. 

Bamfaailed  Fatigued,  overspread. 

Rampin'.  Raging. 

Ramstam  Thoughtless,  forward. 

Randla    .  A  scolding  sturdy  beggar,  a  shrew. 

Bantin'  .  Joyous. 

Rape        ■  Rope. 

RaplOCh-  Properly  a  coarse  cloth  bat  used 

for  coarse. 
Rarely    .  Excellently,  very  well. 
Raih        .  A  rush  ;  rash-b%as,  a  bush  of  rushes. 
Rattoa   .  A  rat. 

Ranola   -  Rash,  stout,  fearless,  reckless, 
Baagtat  .  Readied. 
Raw.       .  A  row. 
Raz,  rax'd  To  stretch  ;  stretched. 
Ream      .  Cream,  to  cream. 
Raunin'.  Brimful,  frothing. 
RaaTe      .  Take  by  force,  rove. 
Kabnta    •  To  repulse,  rebuke. 


Rack        .Tohe:i. 

Rad  .       .  Warn. 

Rada       .  Counsel,  to  counsel,  to  discourse. 

Rad-paati  Burning  turfs. 

Red-Wat-abOd  Walking   in  blood  over   the 

shoe-tops. 
Red-wad  Stark  mad. 
Raa  .       ■  Half-drunk,  fuddled  ;  a  fM  yaud,  a 

wild  horse. 
Raaf,rief  Plenty. 
Reek,  icakiii',  reeklt  Smoke,  smoking, 

smoked,  smoky. 

Reaatit    .  stopped. 

Remead  •  Remedy. 

Ra(taltS  ■  Requited. 

Raat,  raatit.  reaatit  To  sUnd  restive ;  stood 

restive,  stunted,  withered. 
RaatriCked  Restricted. 
Raw.       .  To     smile,     look     affectionately, 

tenderly. 
Rleklea  ■  Shocks  of  com,  stooks. 
Riddle    .  Instrument  for  purifying  corn. 
Rief-randlea  Men  who  take  the  property  of 

others,  accompanied  by  violence 

and  rude  words  ;  sturdy  beggars. 
RlK    .       .  A  ridge. 

RlU  .       .  To  run,  to  melt ;  rinnin,  running. 
Rink        .  The  course  of  the  stones,  a  term 

in  curling  on  ice. 
Rip  .        .  A  handful  of  uuthreshed  corn. 
Ripples  .  Pains  in  the  back  and  loius,  sound* 

which  usher  in  death. 
RippUa'-kame  instrument  for  dressing  flax. 


A  noise  like  the  tearing  of  roots. 
Breaks. 

.  A  denomination  '  >r  a  friendly  visit. 
In  former  times  voung  women  met 
with  their  distaffs  during  the 
winter  evenings,  to  sing,  and  spin, 
and  be  merry ;  these  were  called 
"  rocklngs." 
.  Distaff. 

.  Stands  likewise  for  the  plural,  roods 
.  A  shred,  the  selvage  of  woollen 

cloth. 
.  To  praise,  to  commend. 
.  Round,  In  the  circle  of  neighbour- 
hood. 
.  A  sale  by  auction. 
Hoarse,  as  with  a  cold. 
ROQtll,  ronthle  Plen;..  plentiful. 
Ronth  0'  gear  Plenty  of  goods. 
RoW.rOW't  To  roll,  to  wrap,  to  roll  as  water 

rolled,  wrapped. 
ROWte,  rOWtin'  To  low,  to  bellow;   lowi-.ig. 
Rowth     .  Abundance 
Roiet       .  Rosin. 
Rue  -       -  Regret,  repent. 
Rambla-CmnptiOIl    Rough  common  sense. 
Rnn-deilS  Downright  devils. 
Rons       .  A  cudgel. 
Rnnkled  Wrinkled. 

Rant        .  The  stem  of  colewort  or  cabbage. 
Ratll        .  A  woman's  name  ;  sorrow. 
Ryke        .  Reach. 


RiaUt 
Rivea 
Rodda' 


Roke 
Rood 
Roon 

Roose 
Roon' 

Roup 
Roapet 
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.       .So. 

Baft .     .  Soft. 

lair.       .  Toserve;asoc«;«a«r<«,ioRowful; 

Mtrly,  screly ;  tair't,  served. 
Bark        .  A  shirt. 
Barklt     .  Provided  ia  ibirtt. 
Sansli     .  Willow. 

Baucb  WOOdiU  Withies  made  of  willows,  now 

supplanted  by  ropes  and  chaias. 
Banl  ■      .  Soul. 
BanmOBt  Salmon. 
Bannt      .  Saint. 
Bant,  lanttt  Salt,  salted. 
Saw,  lawln'  To  sow,  sowing. 

Baz  .     .Six. 

Bcaltb     .  To  damage,  to  injure,  injury. 

Boand     .  To  scald. 

BoanUI,  Mawl  To  scold,  a  scold. 

Boaar      .  Apt  to  be  scared ;  a  precipitous 

bank  of  earth  which  the  stream 

has  washed  red. 
Seawl      .  Scolding  wife. 
Scone       .  A  kind  of  bread. 
■Conner  ■  A  loathing,  to  loath. 
BoralCb  and  Bcrlegh  To  scream,  as  a  hen  or 

partridge. 
Soreed     ■  To  tear,  a  rent ;  scretding,  tearing. 
SOZleTe,  BCrleTCn  To  glide  softly,  gleesomely 

along,  swiftly. 
Sorimp    .  To  scant ;  scrimptt,  scanty. 
Scrosgie.  Covered  with  underwood,  bushy. 
Seed         .  Saw,  did  see. 
Bolxin'     .  Seizing. 

8«r  .       .  Self ;  a  body's  s*r,  one's  self  alone. 
Sell't       .  Dkl  sell,  sold. 
Fen',  Sen't   To  send,  seat,  or  did  send. 
Serran'   .  Servant. 
Beta,  UtB  Cff  Goes  away. 
BettiiB'    .  Settling ;  to  gel  a  settlin',  to  be 

frightened  into  quietness. 

Shaohlet-feet  iii-shaped. 

Uiair'd    .  A  shred,  a  shard. 

Bbaagan.  A  stick  cleft  at  one  end  for  pulling 

the  tail  of  a  dog,  &c.,  by  way  of 

mischief,  or  to  frightea  him  away. 
Bbank-it.  Walk  it ;  shanks,  legs. 
Shanl      .  Shallow. 
BhaTer    .  a  humorous  wag,  a  barber. 
BhaTle     ■  To  do  an  ill  turn. 
Shaw       •  To  shew  ;  a  small  wood  in  a  hollow 

place. 
Bbeon      .  Bright,  shining. 
Bheep-Bliank  To  think  one's  stlf  not  sheep- 

skank  :  to  be  conceited. 
Bherra-mnir  Sherriff-muir,  the  famous  battle 

ot,  i/'S- 
Bheugb    •  A  ditch,  a  trench,  a  sluice. 
Bbiel,  alieaUng  A  shed,  a  shepherd's  cottage. 
BhiU        .  Shrill. 

BfaOB        •  A  shock,  a  push  oft  at  one  side. 
gboo        .  Ul  to  please,  ill  to  fi^ 
UtOOl       •  A  shovel. 


.  Shoes. 
BlMm,  ahor'd  To  offer,  to  threaten ;  offend 

and  threatened. 
■hot .       .  One  traverse  of  the  shuttle  from 

side  to  shle  of  the  web. 
Bhontber  The  shoiilder. 
Blo     .       •  Such. 
Bicker     .  Sure,  steady. 
BldOllna  .  Sideling,  slanting. 
BilkMI-mOOd     A  fillet  of  silk,  a  token  of 

virginity. 
Hilar       ■  Silver,  money,  white. 
BllMIWtT  •  Summer. 
Bin    •       •  A  ton,  since. 
Bill  ayne  .  Since  then. 
Bkalth    .  To  damage,  to  Injure,  injury, 
Ikflt**    .  Proud,  nice,  saucy,  mettled. 
BkOllam.  A  noisy,  reckless  fellow. 
Skelp      .  To  strike,  to  slap ;  to  walk  with  a 

smart  tripping  step,  a  smart  stroke. 

Bkelple-limmer  A  technical  term  in  female 

scolding. 
Bkelpin.  Ikelplt  striking,  walking  rapklly ; 

literally,  striking  the  ground. 
BUnkUn.  Thin,    gauzy,    scattery,    a    small 

portion. 
Bklrl,  firirltwy  To  cry,   to  shriek  shrilly, 

shrieking,  crying. 
Skirl't     .  Shrieked. 
Bklent     •  Slant,   to  run  aslant,  to  deviate 

from  truth. 
SUented   Ran,  or  hit,  in  an  oblique  direction. 
BkOUtb    .  Vent,  free  action. 
Bkreifb  ■  A  scream,  to  scream,  the  first  cry 

uttered  by  a  child. 

A  worthless  fellow,  to  slide  rapidly 


Bkyte 
Bkyrio 


off. 


Party  coloured,  the  checks  of  the 
tartan.    . 
Blade       ■  Did  slide. 

Slae .      ■  Slue. 

Blap .       •  A  gate,  a  breach  in  the  feuce. 

Blaw-      .  Slow. 

Slee,  aleest  Sty,  slyest. 

Bleeklt    .  Sleek,  sly. 

BUddOry    Slippery. 

Bllp-allOd  Smooth  shod. 

Bloken     ■  Quench,  slake. 

Slype,  alypet  To  fall  over  ;  fell  over,  with  a 

slow  reluctant  motion. 
Bma*.       .  Small. 
Bmeddum  Dust,     powder,     mettle,    sense, 

sagacity. 
Bmeek      .  Smoke 
Bmlddy  ■  A  smithy. 
BmirkinB  Good-natured,  winking. 
BmOOr,  Unoered  To  smother,  smothered. 
BmOUtle .  Smutty,    obscene  ;    smoutit   pkis, 

sooty  aspect. 
gmytrie  ■  A    uumerous    oulltxtiuu    ul    SuuiU 

individuals. 
Saakin'   .  Sneering. 
Bnappor .  Mistake,  stumble. 
Bnaall      ■  Abuse,  Billingsgate,  impertinence. 
BnaW,  enavie  Snow,  to  snow,  snowy. 
8naw-l>r00  Melted  snow. 
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SiMd        .  To  lop,  to  cut  off. 
ftMtf  bMOnU  To  cut  broomf . 
SBMShla  Snuff ;  mustiing-mill,  a  snuff-box. 
■B«U,nMU7  Bitter,  biting;  sm/ZcK,  bitterest. 
Salck,  or  m*^   The  latchet  of  a  door. 
Boldk-drairlllf    Trick  contriving. 
Bnlrtk  mlrtte  Concealed  laugliter ;  to  breathe 

through  the  nostrils  in  a  displeased 

manner. 
BOOOl       .  One  whose  spirit  is  brolcen  with 

oppressive    slavery ;     to    submit 

tamely,  to  sneak. 
SaoOTd    .  To  go  smuuthly  and  constantly,  to 

sneak. 
Snowk,  nowklt  To  scent  or  snufi  as  a  dog. 

sceited,  snuffed. 
8odS«r    .  A  soldier. 
Sonsi*     .  Having    sweet    engaging    looks, 

lucky,  jolly. 
BOOni       .  To  swim. 
Sootll      .  Truth,  a  petty  oath. 
SonSh      .  A  sound  djring  on  the  ear,  or  a  con« 

tinned  sound  like  the  noise  of  high 

wind. 
■oak       •  To  '  'ick,  to  drink  long  and  en- 

dunjgly. 
lonp*      .  Milk. 

itoaple,  loaitled    Flexible,  swift ;  suppled. 
SonM       .  Cold. 
BontSr    .  A  shoemaker. 

■outlier,  sowther  To  solder. 

Sowens   .  a  dish  made  of  oatmeal — the  seeds 

of  oatmeal  soured,  &c.,  boiled  up 

till     they     make    an     agreeable 

pudding. 
Sowp       .  A  spoonful,  a  small  quantity  of 

anything  liquid. 
SOWth     .  To  :ry  over  a  tune  with  a  low 

whistle. 
Spaa .       .  To  prophecy,  to  divine. 
Spaila      ■  Chips,  splinters. 
SjMllrf  4  •  To  clash,  to  soil,  as  with  mire. 
SpatM     ■  Swollen  streams. 
Bpanl      .  A  limb. 
SiMtTiet  .  Having  the  spavin. 
Sp«at,  spates    A  sweeping  torrent  after  the 

rain  or  thaw ;    sudden  floods. 
■peel        .  To  climb. 

Speer     .  Call. 

Spenoe    .  The  parlour  of  a  farmhouse  or 

cottage. 
Spier      .  To  ask,  tc  enquire ;  spier't,  inquired. 
Splnnin-ffraitll   wheel  and  roke  and  lint. 
Splatter.  To  splutter,  a  splutter. 
Splenglian   A  tobacco  pouch. 
Sptere     ■  A  frolic,  noise,  riot. 
SpraeUett   Scrambled. 
Sprattle .  To  scramble. 
Spreckled    Spotted,  sprrklH. 
Spring    .  Aquickairin  music,  a  Scottish  reel. 
Sprit,  iprat  A  tough-rooted  plant,  !iomethi  ig 

like  rushes,  joi  ited-lcaved  rush. 
Sprittie  .  Full  uf  spirits. 
Spunk     .  Fire,  mettle,  wit,  spark. 
Spankie  .  Mettlesome,  fiery  ;  will  o'  the  wisp, 

or  ignis  faluut ;  the  devii, ' 


Spnrtle  .  a  stick  used  in  making  oatmeal 
pudding  or  porrklge,  a  notable 
Soottia  dish. 

Sqnad     .  A  crew  or  party,  a  squadron. 

Squatter.  To  flutter  in  water,  as  a  wild  dm  k, 
&c. 

Sqnattle  To  sprawl  in  the  act  of  hiding. 

Squeel    .  A  scream,  a  screech,  to  scream. 

StaehfeV  .  To  stagger. 

Staok      .  A  rick  of  oom,  hay,  peaU. 

Staggle  .  Diminative  of  stag. 

Stale       •  A  two-year-old  horse. 

Stalwart  SUtely,  strong,  stout. 

Stane      .  A  stone. 

Stans       .  sting,  stung. 

Stank  .  A  pool  of  standing  water ;  slow 
moving  water. 

Stan't      .  To  stand,  did  stand. 

Stap.       .  Stop,  stave. 

Stark      .  stout,  potent. 

Startia'  .  Frighted. 

Startle    .  To  run  as  cattle  stung  by  the  gadfly. 

Stankln .  stalking,  walking  disdainfully, 
walking  without  an  aim. 

Staumrel  a  blockhead,  half-witted. 

Staw        .  Did  steal,  to  surfeit. 

Steeh,  Iteollln  To  cram  the  belly  ;  cramming. 

Steek       .  To  shut,  a  stitch. 

Steer       ■  To  molest,  to  stir. 

Steeve     .  Firm,  compacted. 

Stell        .  A  still. 

Sten,  Bten't  To  rear  as  a  horse,  to  stride,  to 
leap  suddenly  ;   reared. 

Stents     .  Tribute,  dues  of  any  kind. 

Stey .       .  steep  ;  slyest,  steepest. 

Stlbble  .  stubble  :  stubble  rig,  the  reaper  in 
harvest  who  takes  the  lead. 

StiOk*aa'-StOW    Totally,  altogether. 

StUt,  Stilts  A  crutch ;  to  limp,  to  halt ; 
poles  for  crossing  a  river. 

Stlmpart  The  eighth  part  of  a  Winchester 
bushel. 

Stirk        .  A  cow  or  bullock  a  year  old. 

Stock       .  A  plant  of  colewort,  cabbages, 

StOOkin'  .  stocking ;  throwing  the  stockin' ; 
when  the  bride  and  bridegroom  are 
put  into  bed,  and  the  candle  out, 
the  former  throws  a  stocking  at 
random  among  the  companv,  and 
the  person  whom  it  falls  on' is  the 
next  that  will  be  married. 

StOOk,  StOOked  A  shock  of  com,  made  into 
shocks. 

StOOr       .  Sounding  hollow.strong.ar.r*   oarse. 
StOt  ■       .  A  young  bull,  or  ox. 
StOUnd    .  Sudden  pang  of  the  heart. 
StOUP,  or  stOWP  A  kind  of  high  narrow  jng, 

or  dish,  with  a  handle,  fcr  holding 

liquids. 

Stonre    .  Dust ;    more  particularly  dust  in 

motion ;    slourie,  dusiy. 
StOWn     ■  stolen. 
StOWnlinS  By  stealth. 
Stoyte    .  The  walking  of  a  drunken  man, 


Strack 


stumble. 
Did  strike. 
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ftn*       .  straw  ;  lotlua  fair  Urat  decUh,  to 

die  in  bed. 
Straik     .  To  ttmlce  :   straika,  ttroked. 
StnppUl,     Itrapplll'     Tail,      handsome, 

vigorous. 
Btratll    .  Low  alluvial  land,  a  holm. 
Stnmght  Str.iigh  . 

Strangbt  on  a  board  Die  and  be  stretched 

on  a  board. 
Btn°niftll  Wandering  without  an  aim, 
Itnek     .  stretched,  to  stretch. 
StrlMle  ■  To  straddle. 
Btroan   .  To  spout. 
Btronp    .  The  spout. 
Btmnt    1  Spirituous  liquor  of  any  kind  :   to 

walk  sturdily,  to  be  aOronted. 
Btnddle  .  The  anvil. 
Staff       .  Com  or  pulse  of  any  kind. 
BtnmplO.  Diminutive  of  stump ;  a  grub  pen. 
Start       .  Trouble  ;   to  molest. 
Btyme     .  A  glimmer. 
Backer    .  Sugar. 
Bad  •       ■  Should. 
Bogb,  orfOOgll  The  contiimed  rushin;;  noise 

of  wind  or  water. 
Bomph   .  A  pluckless  fellow,  with  little  heart 

or  s  lul. 
Bathron.  Southern,  an  old   name   for   the 

English  nation. 
Bwaird    ■  Sword. 
BwaU'd  .  Swelled. 
Swank    .  SUtely,  jolly. 

Bwankle,  or  swanker  A  tight  strapping 
yining  fellow  or  girl. 

Bwap       .  An  exchange,  to  barter. 

Bwarfed .  Swooned. 

Bwat,  iweatln'  Did  sweat,  sweating. 

BwatCh   .  A  sample. 

BwatB     .  Drink,  good  ale,  new  ale  or  nort. 

Bweor  .  I.azy,  averse ;  dtad-:.ivtfr,  ex- 
tremely averse. 

Bwingein  To  beat,  to  whip. 

Bwinke    .  To  labour  hard. 

Bwirl  .  A  curve,  an  eddying  blast  or  pool, 
a  knot  in  wood. 


BwirUe 

Knaggy,  full  of  knots. 

Bwitb 

Get  away. 

Bwither 

To  hesitate  in  choice,  an  irresolute 

wavering  in  choice. 

Bwoor 

Swore,  did  swear. 

Syebov 

.  A  thick-necKH  onion. 

Byne 

Since,  ago,  ..len. 

T 

rackets 

Broad-headed  nails  for  the  heels  of 

shoes. 

Tae  . 

A   toe ;    three-taed,   having   three 

orongs. 

Tak  . 

.  To  take  ;  takin',  taking. 

Tangle 

.  A  sea-weed,  used  as  salad. 

Tap 

.  The  top. 

Taptttless  Heedless,  foolish. 

Targe 

Targe  them  tight iy,  cross  question 

them  severely. 

Talrge 

Target. 

Tarrow,  t  .  .XytX  To  murmur  at  one's  allovi 
ance:  murmured. 

Tarry-breeki  A  sailor. 

Taiale     .  A  small  measure  for  lfc|uor. 

f  aald  or  tald  Told. 

Taapie    .  a  foolish,  thoughtlru  young  person 

Taated.  or  taatle  Matted  together  (spoken 

of  hair  and  wool). 
Tawle      .  That  allows  itself  peaceably  to  be 

liandled  (spoken  of  a  oow,  u.irse, 

&c.). 

Teat .      .  A  isv«\y  quautity. 
Tedding .  Spreading  after  the  mower. 
Teetbleaa  bawtie  Toothless  cur. 
TeethleSSgab  A  mouth  wanting  the  teeth, 

an  expression  of  scorn. 
Ten-hoon-blte  A  slight  feed  to  the  horse 

while  in  the  yoke  in  the  forenoon. 
Tent        .  A  aeld  pulpit,  heed,  caution  ;    to 

take  heed. 
Tentle     ■  .ieedful,  cautious. 
Tentlew .  Heedless,  careless. 
Tengb      .  Tough. 
Tbaok      .  Thatch  ;   thach  an'  rapt,  clothing 

and  necessaries,  alluding  to  the 

covering  -^f  a  corn  rick. 

Thae,  thir  r;;"- 

Thalrrua.  Small  guU,  fiddle  strings. 

Tbanklt  ■  Thanked. 

Tbeeklt .  Thatch'd. 

Tbegitber  Together. 

Tbemsel*  Themselves. 

Tbick      .  Intimate,  familiar. 

Tbigger  ■  Crowding,  make  a  noise  ;  a  seeker 

of  alms. 
Tblrl,  tblrled  To  thrill,  thrilled,  vibrated. 
Tboom    .  Thumb. 
Tbole      .  To  suffer,  to  endure. 
TbOWe     .  A  thaw,  to  thaw. 
TbOWlesS  Slack,  lazy. 
Tbrang   .  Throng,  busy,  a  crowd. 
Tbrapple  Throat,  windpipe. 
Tbraw      .  To  sprain,  to  twibt,  to  contradict. 
Tbrawln'.  Twisting,  &c. 
Tbrawn  .  Sprained,    twisted,    contradicted, 

contradiction. 
Tbreap    .  To  maintain  by  dint  of  assertkm. 
Tbreebln'  Thrashing ;  Ihreshin'-tree,  a  flail. 
'.i.liret«en  Thirteen. 
Tbriltle .  Thistle. 
Tbroagb.  To  go  on  wi'h,  to  make  out. 

Tbrou'tber  Pell-mell,  confusedly  (through- 

ither). 
Tbnun     ■  Sound  of   a   spinning  -  wheel  in 

motion,  the  thread  remaining  at 

the  end  of  a  web. 
xbnd       .  To  make  a  loud  intermittent  noise. 
TbOmmSXt  Fouii!;irt,  pulc-cat. 
Tbnmplt  Thumped. 
Tbysel'    .  Thyself. 
TlU't        .  To  it. 
Tlmmer  .  Timber. 
Tine,  or  tyne  To  lose  ;    tint,  lost ;    lint  the 

late,  lost  the  way. 
Tinkler  .  A  tinker. 
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Tip   .       .  A  rain. 

TlppoiM  Two-pence,  money. 

Ttn,  ttrlln'  tirlat  To  make  a  illgfat  noise 

to  uncover;   uncoverinc, 
nthar     .  The  other. 

Tittle.  titUln'  To  whisper,   to  prate  id'y ; 

whispering. 
ToelMT    .  Marriage   porti3Q ;    locktr   bands, 

marriage  bonds. 
Tod  .       .  A  fox. 
Toddle,  tOddltn'  To  totter,  like  the  walk  of. 

a  child ;  hMli»-4ou.  toddlen  d3ve. 
Too-fli'    .  When  twilight  darkens  into  night ; 

a  building  added,  a  lean-to. 
TOOm       .  Empty. 
TOop.       .  Aram. 
ToilO       .  Warm  and  ruddy  with  warmtli, 

good^kwkiag,  intoxteating. 
Ton.       .  A  toast. 
Toon       .  A  hamlet,  a  farmhouse. 
Tout        .  The  blast  of  a  horn  or  t.umpet,  to 

bbw  a  hora  or  trumpet. 
TOUlM,  tOasUos   Romping;    ruffling  the 
Tow         .  A  rope.  [clothes. 

Towmond  A  tw^elvemonth. 
Towiie    .  Rough,  shaggy. 
Tojr   .       .  A  very  old  fashion  of  female  head- 
TiqrtO      .  To  totter  like  old  age.  (dres';. 

Tnnu     .  Barrow-trams,  the    handles   of    a 

barrow. 
TraiUinntrified   Transmigrated,  metamor^ 

phused. 
Truhtrie  Trash,  rubbish. 
Trews     .   Trousers. 
Trickle   ■  Full  of  tricks. 
Trie  •       •  Spruce,  neat. 
THmljr    .  cleverly,  excellently,  in  a  seemly 

manner. 
TrlDle,  trlntle  Thewheclofabarruw,toroll. 
Trlnklln.  Trickling. 

TtOfSera,  trorgin'  Wandering  merchants' 

fcxids  ;   to  truck  or  dispose  of. 
0  believe,  to  trust  to. 

TrOWtb    .  Truth,  a  petty  oath. 

Tkyite,  trjBts  To  make   an   appointment; 

appointments,      love      meetin;», 

cattle  shows. 
Try^        .  Tried. 
Tnmblar-WlieeU  The  wheels  of  a  kind  of  low 

cart. 
Tug   .       .  Raw  hide,  of  whkh  in  old  time 

plough    traces    were    frequently 

made. 
Tnjr,  or  tow  Either  in  leather  or  rope 
Tolxie     .  A  quarrel,  to  quarrel,  to  fi" 
TW&  .       .  Two  ;  twa-fttuU,  two-fold. 

Tw4  three  a  few. 


Twad     .  It  would. 

Twal  .  Twelve  ;  iwal  pmmeworth,  a  small 
quantity,  a  prnnyworth. — N'.lJ. 
One  penny  English  is  twelve  pence 
Scotch. 

Tiral  hundred  A  quantity  of  cloth. 

Twin        .  To  part. 

Twlltle  .  Twisting,  the  art  of  making  a  rope. 

Tyke      .  A  dog. 

TTSday  .  Tuesday. 


VnbtAk'd  fllljr  A  young  mare  hitherto  ub- 

Vnoo       .  Strange,  uncouth,  very,  very  great, 

rtodigk>us, 
Vnooe     .  News. 
Unfanld .  UnfoM. 
Vakraa'd  Unknown. 
rndeker  Uncertain,  wavering,  unsecure. 
Vnekalthed  Undamaged,  unhurt. 
UnweettBS  Unwittingly,  unknowingly. 
Vpo'.       .  Upon. 
VrohiB    .  A  hedge  hog. 


▼ap'rin  .  Vapouring. 

Vanntie  ■  Joyous  delight  which  cannot  con> 

tain  itself. 
Vera        .  Very. 

Virl  .       .  A  ring  round  a  column.  Ice. 
Vofle      .  Vain. 


Wa'  .       .  Wall ;  wa's,  walU. 

Wabe.W.  A  weaver. 

Wad.       .  n^ould ;  to  bet,  a  bet,  a  pledge. 

Wadna   .  Would  not. 

Wadeet  .  Land  on  which  money  b  lent ;   a 

mortgage. 
Wae  •       .  Woe ;  matfu',  sorrowful,  waiUng. 
Waeftl'-WOOdie  Hangman's  rope. 

Waeradu .'  Wae'e  me !  Alas  i  o  the  pity  i 

Wa'-flOWer  Wall-flower. 

Waft  .  Woof ;  the  cross  thread  that  goes 
from  the  shuttle  through  the  web. 

Walfa  an'  crooke  stray  sheep  and  old  ewes, 
past  breeding. 

Walr       ■  To  lay  out,  to  expend. 

Wale,  wal'd  Chobx,  to  choose  ;  chosen. 

Walie  ■  Ample,  large,  jolly,  also  an  inter- 
jection of  distress. 

Wame,  wamefb'  The  belly ;  a  belly-full. 

Waaohacaie  Unlucky. 

Wanraat,  wanraitftl'  Restless,  unrestful. 

Wark     .  Work. 

Wark-lnme  a  tool  to  work  with. 

Warld'awotm  a  miser. 
Warl',  or  warld  World. 

Warlock   a  wizard  ;   uiarkxk'knowe,  a  knoll 
where  warlocks  once  held  tryste. 
Warljr     .  Worldly,  eager  in  amassing  wealth. 
WaiTan'.  A  warrant,  to  warrant. 

Wiirsle,  warstle,  waral'd,  or  warptl'd 
Wrescle,  wrestling,  struggling ; 
wrestled. 

Warat      .  Worst. 

Waatrie.  Prodigality. 

Wat .       .  Wet ;  /  mU—I  wat~l  know. 

Wat .  ■  A  man's  upper  dress  ;  a  sort  of 
mantle. 

Water  broae  Brose  made  of  meal  and  water 
simply,  without  the  addition  of 
milk,  batter,  &c.  ' 

Wattle    .  A  twig,  a  wimd. 
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WanU*  .  To  twing ,  to  rwi. 

WailCht  .  Draught. 

Wankill  .  Waking,  watching. 

W».:dJlt  •  Thickeoed  as  fullers  do  doth. 

WaXOaU*  Not  apt  to  sleep. 

Wanr,  W»1ir'(  Worse,  worsted. 

WeUI     .  A  child. 

WMUto,  or  Wauy  Untya  wtary  body,  muuy 

a  toilsome  person. 
WMry-Wlddl*  ToUsome  contest  of  Ufe. 
WaMOn  ■  Weasaad,  windpipe. 
We&Tln'  tlia  StOOlEillC  To  knit  stockings. 

See  Stockm'.  TArowmg  tlu  ttochin'. 
Waotata  •  Cora  baskets. 
WM  .       .  Little  ;  wee  things,  little  ones  ;  wu 

bill,  a  small  matter. 
Wm4       .  Jugs. 

WMdar-oUpa  lostrument  for  removing  waeds 
WmI       .  Well ;  wulfari,  welfaio. 
We«t .     .  Rain,  wetness ;  to  wet. 
Weird      .  Fate. 
We'M      •  We  shall. 

Wba,  WllMe,  WtUl'a  Who,  whose,  who's, 
WbatSle  .  To  wheete. 

Whelped. 


Wbalplt. 

yrbMog  ■ 

Wluura   ■ 


A  leathern  thong ;  a  piece  of  cheese, 

bread,  &c. 

Where.     Wlueria,  where'er. 
Wbat  reek  Nevertheless. 
Wbeep     .  To  fly  nimbly,   to  jerk ;    ptnny- 

wheep,  small  beer. 
Wllid       •  The  motion  of  a  hare  running,  but 

not  frightened  ;    a  lie. 
WUdden  Running  as  a  hare,  or  coney. 
Wblcmeleerles  Whims,  fancies,  crotchets. 
WbUk     .  Which. 

Wblngin'  Crying,  complaining,  fretting. 
WUna     .  Gorse. 
WMrUclgums    Useless   ornaments,   trifling 

appendages  ;    the  capitals  which 

surmount  the  columns  on  the  new 

bridge  of  Ayr. 
Whisht  .  Silence  ;  to  hold  one's  whisht,  to  be 

s;.eDt. 
Whiek,  Vhisket  To  sweep,  to  lash. 
Whlakin'  beard  A  beard  like  the  whiskr  rs  of 

a  cat. 
Whlnle  .  A  whistle,  to  whistle. 
Whltter  ■  A  hearty  draught  of  liquor. 
Whittle  .  A  knife. 
Whnnstane  a  whinstone. 
Whylei  •  Whiles,  sometimes. 
Wi'    .       .  With. 
Wick        .  To  strike  a  stone  in  an  oblique 

direction — a  term  in  curline. 
Wicker  •  WiUow  (the  smaller  sort). 
WiddifU'  Twisted  like  a  withy;    one  who 

merits  hanging. 
Wiel        •  A  small  whirlpool. 

Wifle-Wifkie    a    diminutive    or   endearing 

name,  for  wife. 
WiXht  .  Stout,  enduring. 
Willyart-glOWer  A   bewlMered,    dismayed 

stare. 


Wimple,  Wlmplet  To  meander,  meandered ; 

to  enfold. 
Wimplin'  Waving,  meandering. 
WiBi  Wia't,   Wind  To  wind,   to  winnow; 

winded,  as  a  bottom  of  y  "i. 
Win,  worn  Live,  dwells. 

Winna    .  Will  not. 

WinniS'  thread  Putting  thread  into  banks  . 
Wlnnock  A  window. 
Winaome  H'jarty,  vaunted,  gay. 

Wlntle    .  A  ttargering  motkni ;   to  stagger, 

to  reei. 
Winse     .  A  curse,  or  imprecation. 
Wias        .  To  wttb. 

Withoaten  without. 

Wliened  Hkle-bound,  dried,  shr>..ix. 
WonnkT  .  A  wonder,  •  contemptuous  appella> 

tion. 
Woo*        .  Wool. 

Woo  •       ■  To  court,  to  makr  love  to. 
Woodie  .  A   rope ;    mnte  pioperly  one  ol 

withies  or  willows. 
Woody    .  Halter. 
Wooer-babs  The  garter  knitted  below  the 

knee  with  a  coupU  of  loop:. 
Wordy    .  Worthy. 
Woraet   .  Worsted. 
Wow        ■  An    exclamation    of   pleasure    or 

wonder. 
wrack     .  To  tease,  lo  vex. 
Wraith   .  A  spirit,  a  ghost    an  apparition 

exactly  like  a  living  person,  whose 

appearance  is  saM  to  forebode  the 

person's  approar  !ng  death  ;  also 

wrath. 
WranS    .  Wrong,  to  wr. :  , 
Wreeth  .  a  drifted  heap  of  snow. 
Wild        .  Wild,  mad  ;  teud-mad,  distracted. 
Wamble-  A  wimble. 
Wyle       .  To  beguile. 
Wyliecoat  a  flannel  vest. 
Wyte       .  Blame,  to  blame. 


Te     .       .  This  pronoun  is  frequently  used  for 

thou. 
Tear        .  Is  used  both  for  singular  and  plural 

years. 
Tearlinga    Born  in  the  same  year,  coevals. 
TearilB    .  Longs  much. 
Yell  .       .  Barren,  that  gives  no  milk. 
Terk,  yerkit  To  lash,  to  jerk,  jerked,  hished. 
Teatreen  Yesternight. 
Tett         .  A  gate,  such  as  is  usii.tllv  at  the 

entrance  into  a  farm-yard  or  lield. 
Yenkl     .  Itches. 
YiU  .       .  Ale. 
Yin   .       .  One. 

Yird,  ylrded  Earth,  earthed ;  buried. 
Ylrr .       .  Lively. 
YOkin'     .  Yoking. 
Yont,  ayont  Beyond. 
Yowe       .  A  ewe. 
YOWie      .  Diminutive  of  yowe. 
Tnle        •  Christmas. 


CHRONOLOGY    OF    ROBERT    BURNS'S 
LIFE   AND   WORK. 


1759- 
January  25. — Born  in  a  clay-built 
cohaxe,  raised  by  his  father  s  own 
hands,  on  the  banks  of  the  Doon,  in 
the  district  of  Kyle,  and  county  of 
Ayr.  A  few  days  after  his  birth  a 
wind  arose,  that  crushed  the  frail 
structure,  and  the  unconscious  Poet 
was  carried  ui  tiarmed  to  the  shelter 
of  a  neighbouring  house. 

1765.     (atat  6.) 

Sent  by  his  father  to  a  school 
at  Alloway  Miln — taught  by  one 
Campbell — same  year  placed  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  Murdoch. 

1766-     (7.) 
May  25.— His  father  removes  to 
the  farm  of  Mount  Oliphant,  in  the 
parish  of  Ayr,  leased  him  by  Mr. 
Ferguson,  of  Doonholm. 

1768.  (9.) 

In  the  absence  of  Murdoch,  he  is 
taught  arithmetic  in  the  winter 
evenings  by  his  father,  who  instructs 
him  also  in  the  knowledge  of  history 
and  geography.     On  hearing  Mur- 

>ch  read  the  tragedy  of  Titus 
,  idronicus,  he  is  so  shocked  at  the 
recital  that  he  threatens  to  bum 
the  book. 

1769.  (10.) 

The  latent  seeds  of  poetry  culti- 
vated in  his  mind  by  an  old  woman 
who  resides  in  the  family,  and  who 
had  the  largest  collection  in  the 
country  of  tales  and  songs  concern- 
ing devils,  ghosts,  fairies,  witches, 
warlocks  apparitions,  giants,  en- 
chanted towers,  etc.  The  recital  of 
these  had  so  strong  an  effect  on  his 
imagination,  that  for  ever  after- 
wards in  his  nocturnal  rambles,  he 
kept  a  sharp  look-out  in  suspicious 
places. 


1772.     (13.) 

Sent  to  the  Parish  School  of 
Dairy mple,  for  improvement  in  pen- 
manship. Resumes  his  studies 
with  Murdoch,  in  the  town  of  Ayr. 
Revises  his  grammar,  and  acquires 
a  knowledge  of  French.  Attempts 
the  Latin,  but  makes  little  progress. 

1773-  (M-) 

Forms  several  connections  with 
other  younkers,  who  possess  supe- 
rior advantages,  but  who  never  in- 
sult the  clouterly  appearance  of  his 
plough-boy  carcase,  the  two  ex- 
tremes of  which  were  often  exposed 
to  all  the  inclemencies  of  the  seasons. 
They  gave  him  stray  volumes  of 
books,  and  one  (the  late  Sir  John 
Malcolm),  whose  heart  not  even  the 
Mutiny  Begum  scenes  have  tainted, 
helped  him  to  a  little  French. 
Parting  with  these  young  friends, 
as  they  occasionally  went  off  for  the 
East  or  West  Indies,  was  often  a 
sore  affliction,  but  he  is  soon  calleO 
to  more  serious  evils.  His  father's 
farm  proves  a  ruinous  bargain,  and, 
to  clinch  the  misfortune,  he  falls 
into  the  hands  of  a  scoundrelly 
factor,  who  afterwards  sat  for  the 
picture  he  drew  of  one  in  his  Tale  of 
the  Twa  Dogs.  He  becomes  a  dex- 
terous ploughman  for  his  age,  but 
his  indignation  boils  at  the  insolent, 
threatening  letters  of  the  factor, 
which  sets  the  family  all  in  tears. 

1774-  (IS-) 

Is  the  principal  labourer  on  his 
father's  farm — suffers  great  de- 
pression of  spirits — is  afiSicted  with 
headache  in  the  evenings — forms 
his  first  attachment  for  Nelly  Blair, 
a  bonnie  sweet  sonsie  lass,  the  tones 
of  whose  voice  makes  his  heart- 
strings thrill  like  an  >^olian  harp. 
Composes  his  first  song  in  praise  of 
his  Handsome  Nelly. 
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«775.     (i6.) 


A  coUecHon  of  Songs  his  vade 
mecum — these  he  pores  over,  while 
driving  his  cart  or  walking  to  labour 
song  by  song,  verse  by  verse,  care- 
fully noting  the  true,  tender,  or 
sublime  from  affectation  and  fus- 
tian. To  this  practice  he  owes 
much  of  his  critic  craft.  Hitherto 
he  was,  perhaps,  the  most  ungainly, 
awkward  boy  in  the  parish -no 
soMatre  less  acquainted  with  the 
ways  of  the  world. 

^776.     {17.) 

He  goes  *o  a  country  dancing- 
school  to  gi .  e  his  manners  a  brush 
strongly  against  the  wish  oi  his 
««  ler,  who  was  subject  to  strong 
p  sions,  and,  from  that  instance  of 
uisobedience,  took  a  sort  of  dislike 
to  him,  which,  he  believes,  was  one 
=»>^  oi  the  apparent  dissipation 
which  marked  liis  succeeding  years 
— the  great  misfortune  of  his  life 
was  to  want  an  aim— the  only  two 
openings  by  which  he  can  enter  the 
temple  of  fortune  are  the  gate  of 
niggardly  economy,  or  the  path  of 
utUe  chicaning  bargain-making.  A 
constitutional  melancholy  makes 
him  fly  solitude,  and  he  becomes  a 

welcome  guest  wherever  he  visits 

his  greatest  impulae  is  un  penchant 
pour  I  adorable  moitU  du  genre 
humain — his  heart  is  completely 
tmd  r,  and  eternally  lighted  up  by 
some  goddess  or  other.  At  the 
plough,  scythe,  or  reap-hook  he 
fears  no  competitor,  and  spends  his 
evenings  after  his  own  heart.  His 
zeaJ,  curiosity,  and  intrepid  dex- 
tenty  recommend  him  as  a  confidant 
m  all  love  adventures,  and  he  is  in 
the  secret  of  half  the  loves  of  the 
parish  of  Tarbolton. 

1777-     (18.) 

May  25.— His  father  removes  to 
the  farm  of  Lochlen.  The  young 
poet  composes  the  ballad,  My  father 
was  a  farmer  upon  the  Carrick  bor- 
der, and  the  Song— It  was  upon  a 
Lammas  night. 


I77«-  (19.) 
Spends  his  nineteenth  summer  on 
a  smuggling  cout,  at  a  noted  school 
u»  Kirkoswald,  where  he  learns  men- 
suration, surveying,  dialling,  etc., 
but  makes  a  sreater  progress  in  the 
knowledge  of  mankind.  He  falls 
in  occasionally  with  the  smugglers, 
and  learns  to  fill  his  glass  and  mix 
without  fear  in  a  drunken  squabble, 
yet  he  goes  on  with  a  high  hand  with 
ms  geometry,  Ull  the  sun  enters 
."^SP>  '^  nu>nth  always  a  carnival  in 
his  bosom,  when  a  charming  fiUette, 
who  lives  next  door  to  the  school, 
oversets  all  his  trigonometry,  and 
spts  him  off  at  a  tangent  from  *he 
sphere  of  his  studies.  Returns 
home  considerably  improved — en- 
gages several  of  his  school-fellows 
to  keep  up  a  literary  correspondence 
— pores  over  a  collection  of  Letters 
of  the  Wits  of  Queen  Anne's  Reign. 

1779-  (30.) 
Vive  r amour,  et  vive  la  bagatelle, 
his  sole  principles  of  action — Tris- 
tram Shandy  and  the  Man  of  Feeling, 
his  favourite  books.  Poetry  the 
darling  walk  of  his  mind — usually 
half  a  dozen  or  more  pieces  on 
hand.  His  passions  now  rage  like 
so  many  devils,  till  they  fird  vent  in 
rhyme.  Composes  Winter,  a  dirge. 
the  eldest  of  his  printed  pieces — 
The  Death  of  Poor  Mailte,  John 
Barleycorn,  and  several  songs. 

1780.  (21.) 
November. — Forms,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Gilbert,  and  seven  or 
eight  young  men,  a  Bachelors'  Club, 
in  Tarbolton,  the  rules  of  which  he 
afterwards  draws  up — the  declared 
objects  are— relaxation  from  toil — 
the  promotion  of  sociality  and 
friendship,  and  the  improvement  of 
the  mind. 

1781.  (22.) 
Midsummer.  —  Partly      through 

whim,  and  partly  that  he  wishes  to 
set  about  doing  something  in  life, 
he  joins  a  flax-dresser  in  Irvine,  of 
tte  name  of  Peacock,  a  relation  of 
his  mother — where  he  spends  six 
months  learning    he  trade. 
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DtcttiUicr  a;.— WritM  a  rmmrk- 
•bte  letter  to  hU  father,  ia  which 
be  states  that  the  weakneaa  of  his 
nerves  has  so  deUilitated  his  mind 
that  he  dares  neithrr  review  past 
wants,  nor  look  forward  into  fu- 
turity. He  is  quite  transported  at 
the  thought  that  ere  long,  perhaps 
very  soon,  he  shnll  bid  adieu  to  all 
the  pains,  and  uneasiness,  and  dis- 
quietudes of  the  weary  life  :  for  he 
is  heartily  tired  of  it,  and,  if  he  does 
not  very  much  deceive  himself,  he 
could  contentedly  and  gladly  resign 
it.  He  concludes  by  saying,  "  My 
meal  is  nearly  out,  but  I  am  going 
to  borrow  till  I  get  more." 

Dec$mbtr  31. — His  shop  acci- 
dentally catches  fire,  as  he  is  giving 
a  welcome  carousal  to  the  new  ^ear 
and  is  burned  to  ashes,  and,  hke  a 
true  poet,  he  is  left  witiiont  a  six- 
pence. 

1782.  (23.) 
The  clouds  of  misfortune  gather 
thick  round  bis  father's  head  ;  and 
he  is  visibly  far  gone  in  consump- 
tion. To  crown  the  distresses  of  the 
poet,  a  belle  fille,  whom  he  adores, 
and  who  had  pledged  her  soul  to 
meet  him  in  the  iielil  of  matrimony, 
jilts  him,  with  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  mortification.  His  con- 
stitutional melancholy  is  now  in- 
creased to  such  a  degree  that  for 
three  months  he  is  in  a  state  of  mind 
scarcely  to  be  envied  by  the  hope- 
less wretches  who  have  got  their 
mittimus — Depart  from  me,  ye  ac- 
cursed I  He  forms  a  friendship 
with  a  young  fellow,  a  very  noble 
character,  but  a  hapless  son  of  mis- 
fortune, whose  mind  was  fraught 
with  independence,  magnanimity, 
and  every  manly  virtue.  He  was 
the  only  man  he  ever  saw  who  was 
a  greater  fool  than  himself,  where 
woman  was  the  presiding  star  :  but 
he  spoke  of  ilbdt  love  with  the 
levity  of  a  sailor,  which  hitherto  he 
had  regarded  with  horror.  Here  his 
friendship  did  him  a  mischief,  and 
the  consequences  were,  that  soon 
after  he  resumed  the  plough,  he 
wrote  The  Poet's  Welcome  to  nis 
Illegitimate    Child.     Meeting    with 


StoUith     Potmf,     he 
his    wildly-sounding 


Ptrgusson'i 
strings   anew 
lyre. 

i;8.i     (-24-) 

April  —Commences  his  Common 
Place  Book,  entitled  :  "  Observa- 
timis.  Hints,  Soi^gs,  Scraps  of 
Poetry,  etc.  By  Robert  Burness ; 
a  man  who  had  Uttle  art  in  making 
money,  and  still  less  in  keeping  it.' 

June  ai. — Writes  to  his  cousin, 
James  Bume^is,  that  his  father  is  in 
a  dying  condition ;  and  sends, 
probably  for  the  last  time  in  this 
world,  his  warmest  wishes  for  his 
welfare  and  happiness.  He  be- 
comes a  Freema.<<on,  being  his  first 
introduction  to  the  life  of  a  boon 
companion. 

1784.  («s). 
January  —  Writes  his  "  First 
Epistle  to  Davie,  a  Brother  Poet," 
in  which  he  alludes  to  his  Darling 
Jean.  The  first  idea  of  his  becoming 
an  Author  started  on  this  occasion. 

February  13. — Death  of  his  father; 
whose  all  went  among  the  hell- 
hounds that  grow]  in  the  kennel  of 
Justice.  He  makes  shift  to  collect 
a  Uttle  money  in  the  family  :  and 
he  and  his  brother  Gilbert  take  the 
neighbouring  farm  of  Mossgiel.  on 
which  he  enters  with  a  f^U  ' 
tion.  Come,  go  to,  I  will  be  wi: 
reads  farming  books,  cah 
crops,  attends  markets ;  ana,  in 
spite  of  the  devil,  the  world,  and  the 
flesh,  he  believes  he  would  have  been 
a  wise  man  :  but  the  first  year,  from 
unfortunately  buying  bad  seed,  the 
second  from  a  late  harvest,  they  lost 
half  their  crops.  This  overset  all 
his  wisdom,  and  he  returns,  like  the 
dog  to  his  vpmit,  and  the  sow  thai  was 
washed  to  her  wallowing  in  the  mire. 
He  now  begins  to  be  known  in  the 
neighbourhood  as  a  maker  of  rhymes, 
and  the  first  of  his  poetic  offspring 
that  saw  the  light  was  The  Holy 
TnUie  or  Twa  Herds,  a  burlesque 
sham  imitation  of  a  quarrel  between 
two  reverend  Calvinists,  both  of 
them  dramatis  persona  in  his  Holy 
Fair.    Holy    Willie's  Prayer  next 
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make:  its  appMnncc,  and  alarma 
Uie  Kirk-aeaaion  no  much  that  tbev 
bokl  Miveral  meetings,  to  look  over 
their  spiritual  artillery.  Unluckily 
for  him,  his  wanderings  lead  him  on 
another  side,  within  point-blank 
nht-t  of  their  heaviest  meUl.  This 
is  tae  unfortunate  story  that  gave 
rise  to  his  jjrinted  poem.  The  l.n- 
»tent.  He  h  compeUed  to  nerform 
penance  in  church — inveig'  against 
the  clergyman  for  rebukiug  him — 
writes  hi'.  Epistle  to  Rankine  and 
his  song,  The  Ranting  Doe  the 
Daddu  0*/. 

1785.  (a6.) 
Espouses  the  cause  of  Gavin 
Hamilton  against  the  Auld  Light 
Fanatics  :  and  produces,  in  succes- 
sion, The  Kirk's  Alarm,  The  Ordina- 
tion, The  Holy  Fair,  etc. — His  Ad- 
dress to  the  Dfil,  and  lU'Jtth  and 
Doctor  Hornhooh. 

April  1-2 1, — Writes  his  Epistles 
to  Lapraik,  and,  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  Halloween,  The  Jolly  Beggars, 
The  Cotter's  Satttrdttv  Night,  and 
various  songs. 

I7«^'-     (27.) 

March  20. — Encloses  Mr.  Robert 
Muir,  Kilmarnock,  his  Scotch  Drink, 

with  a  wish  that  the may  follow, 

with  a  blessing,  for  his  edihcation. 

April  3. — Writes  to  Mr.  Aiken 
his  proposals  for  publishing  by 
subscription,  he  is  just  going  to  send 
to  press,  and  signs  his  name,  for  the 
last  time — Burness. 

April  20. — Encloses  Mr.  John 
Kennedy  his  Mountain  Daisy  (en- 
titled in  the  MS.  The  Gowan),  as 
being  the  very  latest  of  his  produc- 
tions, and  composed  while  holding 
the  plough.  His  connection  with 
his  bonny  Jean — She  presents  him 
with  twins — ^Anger  of  her  father— 
The  distress  of  the  Poet — Performs 
penance  a  second  time  in  the  kirk 
for  his  incontinency — Is  called  upon 
to  find  security  for  me  maintenance 
of  his  children — Is  unable  to  raise 
the  money,  and  the  alternative  is 
expatriation,  or  a  jail — Prefers  the 
former. 


r,^^*"*    I— PublishM    the    first 
l!,dition    of    his    Poems— Realises 
above  ;^ 20,  and  takes  out  his  i>asiiago 
for    Jamaica—Composes    the    last 
soug  he  believes  he  shall  cvtr  mea- 
sure in  Caledonia,  The  (ilo,>my  \ii:ht 
IS  gathering  fast ,-     when    a    letter 
from     Dr.     Blackluck     fortunately 
arrives,   which   overthrows  all   hit 
schemes,  by  opening  new  prospects 
to  his  poetic  ambition.     His  poema 
everywhere  reti     -hI  with  rapture- 
Cultivates  friendship  with  Professor 
jiugald    Stewart,    Dr.    Blair,    Dr. 
Kol>ertson,  Dr.  Gregory,  M.s.  Dim- 
lop,  etc.— Visits  Katrine,  the  seat  of 
Dugald   Stewart,  where  he  meets 
Lord    Daer   and   Mrs.   Stewart   of 
Stair,  whom   he  celebrates  in   his 
song.    Flow    gently,    sweet   Atton— 
Composes  the  Lasi  of  Rallochmyle, 
and  forwards  the  song  to  the  hero- 
me.  Miss  Alexander— is  treated  by 
her  with  coldness,  which  he  resents 
with  bitterness. 

November  28.— Arrives  in  Edin- 
burgh. 

1787-  f28). 
January  7.— Writes  to  Gavin 
Hamilton  that  he  feels  a  miserable 
blank  in  his  heart,  from  the  want  of 
his  bonnie  Jean.  "  I  don't  think," 
he  says,  "  Ishall  ever  meet  with  so 
delicious  an  armful  again.  She  has 
her  faults  ;  but  so  have  you  and  I  ; 
and  so  ♦'as  everybody." 

January  14.— Attends  a  Grand 
Masonic  Lodge,  etc.— Received  with 
Acclamation  as  the  Bard  of  Cale- 
donia— Resides  with  his  friend 
Richmond,  in  the  house  of  Mrs.  Car- 
frae,  Lawuniarkct,  in  a  single  room, 
at  the  rent  of  3s.  a  week — Meets  the 
Duchess  o*  Gordon,  and  his  conver- 
sation completely  carries  her  off  her 
feet. 

April  4. — Publishes  the  second 
Edition  of  his  Poems,  of  which  3,000 
copies  are  subscribed  for— Com- 
mences his  second  Common  Place 
Book. 

May  6. — Sets  out  on  a  Border 
Tour,  in  company  with  Robert 
Ainslie,    Esq.— Presented    by    the 


ltegiBtnu:y  of  Jtdburffh  with  the 
freedom  of  the  town-  hui  reception 
everywhere  triumphant. 

Atay  '3. — VUitt DryH-irgh  Abbey, 
ami  ^tK>n(Is  an  houramonx  the  ruins, 
since  n:tllow«;<..  uy  the  dust  of  Scott. 

JuHS  8. — Returns  to  Mossgiel — 
The  family  of  his  bonnie  Jean  now 
court  his  society — Returns  to  iulin- 
burgh,  where  he  obtains  permission 
to  erect  a  tombstone  over  the  grave 
of  Fcrgusson.  The  architect  was 
two  yean  in  completing  it,  and  thu 
Poet  was  two  years  in  paying  him  ; 
for  which  they  ai  quits.  "  He 
had,"  says  the  Poet,  "  the  kardiefu 
to  ask  for  interest  on  the  sum,  but 
considering  that  the  money  was  due 
by  one  Poet  for  putting  a  tomb- 
stone ov^-  another,  he  may  with 
grateful  s  prise,  thank  heaven  that 
ever  he  sj»  /a  f£u-thing  of  it."  Pro- 
ceeds on  his  first  Highland  Tour,  by 
way  of  Stirling,  to  Inverary — Visits 
the  Harvies:on  ladies,  and  becomes 
acquainted  with  Miss  Chalmers. 

July. — Spends  this  month  at 
Mossgiel— Writes  his  Epistle  to 
Willie  Chalmers. 

August. — Revisits  Stirlingshire,  in 
company  with  Dr.  Adair  of  Har- 
rowgate — Visits  the  ruined  Abbey  of 
Dunfermline — Kneels  down  and 
kisses  Willi  sacred  fervour  the  stone 
which  covers  the  grave  of  Robert 
Bruce — Shown  at  Linlithgow  the 
room  where  the  beautiful  ana  in- 
jured Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was  born 
— Crosses  the  Forth,  and  arrives  in 
Edinburgh. 

August  2$. — Sets  out  on  his  third 
and  last  Highland  Tour,  in  company 
with  his  friend  Nicol — Visits  the 
-  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Gordon — 
Dines  with  them,  and  forgets  his 
friend  Nicol,  who,  in  a  foaming  rage, 
induces  the  Poet  reluctantly  to  turn 
his  back  on  bonnie  Castle  Gordon, 
with  a  vexation  he  was  unable  to 
conceal. 

September  i6. — Arrivis  .  ce  more 
in  Edinburgh,  having  t  —led  600 
miles  in  twenty-two  <..ys —Com- 
poses verses  on   Lock   Turit,    and 


Bruar  Watsr— Forms  an  intimacy 
with  Clarinda — Is  overturned  in  a 
hackney-coach  by  a  drunken  coach- 
man ,  and  is  cunfmed  to  his  room 
for  irix  weeks  with  a  bruised  limb 
— Writes  his  celebrate<l  Letters 
to  Clarinila — Contributes  numerous 
songs  to  Johnson's  A/m«iV(i/  Mutfum. 

December  30. — Writes  to  his  fr»end 
Brown  that  Almighty  love  still 
reigns  in  his  bosom  and  that  he  is 
at  this  moment  ready  to  hang  him- 
self for  a  young  Edinburgh  Widow. 
(She  turns  out  to  be  a  married  lady, 
whose  husband  is  absent  in  Ja- 
maica.) 

Drcember  31. — Attends  a  Grand 
Dinner  to  celebrate  the  birth  of 
Prince  Charies  Stuart,  and  produces 
an  Ode  on  the  occasion. 

1788.  (20  > 

March  30. — Comiwses  (partly  on 
horseback)  The  Chevalier's  Lament. 

Aprtl  13. — Settles  with  his  Pub 
lisher,  Creech,  and  receives  upwards 
of  £'600,  as  the  produce  of  his  Second 
Edition — Advances  /200  to  assist 
his  brother  Gilbert ;  but,  when 
afterwards  solicited  to  become  bail 
for  him  to  a  considerable  amount, 
he  is  compelled  to  decline  in  justice 
to  his  family. 

Mnv  ,«;. — Takes  the  farm  of 
EUisland. 

August  3. — Marries  his  bonnie 
Jean,  and  contributes  many  of  his 
best  songs  to  the  Museum. 

1789.  (30.) 

July. — Receives  an  Epistle,  part 
poetic  and  part  prosaic,  from  a 
young  poetess.  Miss  Janet  Little, 
which  he  does  not  well  know  how 
to  answer,  being  no  dab  at  fine- 
flrawn  letter-writing. 

September. — Writes  the  noblest 
ot  alt  his  ballads,  lo  Mary  in 
Heaven,  Lines  on  Friar's  Carse 
Hermitage,  etc. 

October  16. — Contends  for  the 
prize  of  The  Whistle,  at  Friar's  Carse 
— Drinks  bottle  for  bottle  in  the 
contest,  and  celebrates  the  occasion 
by  a  PoenL 
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December  20. — ^Writes  to  Provost 
Maxwell  that  his  poor  distracted 
mind  is  so  torn,  so  jaded,  so  racked 
and  bedevilled  with  the  task  of  the 
superlatively  damned,  to  make  one 
guinea  do  the  work  of  three,  that  he 
detests,  abhors,  and  swoons  at  the 
very  name  of  business. 

1790.  (31) 
January   ??. — Communicates   to 

yixs.  Dunlop  some  interesting  par- 
ticulars of  the  life  and  death  of 
Falconer,  the  unfortunate  autiior  of 
"  The  Shipwreck  "—Finds  his  farm 
a  ruinous  a£fair — His  "  nerves  in  a 
cursed  state."  and  a  horrid  hypo- 
chondria pervading  every  atom  of 
both  body  and  soul — Resumes  his 
intercourse  with  the  Muse,  and 
writes  in  November  his  inimitable 
Tarn  o'  Shanter,  the  best  of  all  his 
productions — Is  appointed  to  the 
Excise — Has  an  adventure  with 
Ram<>ay  of  Ochtertyre. 

1791.  (32.) 

April  ri. — Birth  of  a  third  son — 
Becomes  a  member  of  the  Dumfries 
Volunteers,  and  their  Poet  Laureate 
— Writes  several  patriotic  Songs, 
and  his  Scots  wha  hoe  wi'  Wallace 
hied — Fires  off  his  Five  Carlins,  and 
other  Political  Squibs,  and  satirises 
both  Whigs  and  Tories — Visited  in 
the  summer  by  two  English  gentle- 
men, who  dine  with  him,  and  partake 
freely  of  his  Whiskey  Punch — They 
forget  the  flight  of  time  ;  lose  their 
way  on  returning  to  Dumfries,  and 
can  scarcely  count  its  three  steeples, 
although  assisted  bj'  the  morninfj 
dawn. 

August  25. — Sells  his  cro,  at  a 
gruinea  an  acre  above  value — A 
strange  scene  of  drunkenness  on  the 
occasion — About  thirty  people  en 
gage  in  a  regular  battle,  every  man 
for  his  own  hand,  and  fight  it  out  for 
three  hours — Indoors  folk  lying 
drunk  on  the  floor  and  decanting 
until  his  dogs  get  so  tipsy  by 
attending  them  that  they  can't 
stand — Enjoys  the  scene — Relin- 
quishes Ellisland,  and  removes  to 
Dumfries — Is  invited  by  the  Earl  of 
Bucban  to  assist  at  the  coronaotin 


of  the  bust  of  Thomson,  on  the 
23rd  of  September — Apologises,  but 
sends  an  Ode  for  the  occasion — 
Presented  by  Lady  Winifred  Max- 
well Constable  with  a  valuable  snuff- 
box, on  the  lid  of  which  is  a  minia- 
ture of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  as  an 
acknowledgment  for  his  Lament  of 
that  ill-starred  Queen. 

1792-  (33-) 
February    27. — Puts    himself    at 

the  head  of  a  party  of  soldiers,  and 
captures,  sword  in  hand,  a  French 
Smuggler — Communicates  to  Fran- 
cis Grose,  Esq.,  the  celebrateJ 
Antiquary,  three  remarkable  Witch 
Stories  relating  to  Alloway  Kirk. 

September. — Commences  his  cele- 
brated Correspondence  with  George 
Thomson,  and  composes  for  his 
Collection  of  Scottish  Songs  upwards 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  of  the 
finest  lyrics  in  the  language. 

September  10. — Writes  a  remark- 
able-letter to  his  friend  Alexander 
Cunningham,  in  which  he  gives  him 
his  ideas  of  the  conjugal  state. 
"  Ah,  my  friend !'  matrimony  is 
quite  a  different  thing  from  what 
your  love-sick  youths  and  sighing 
girls  take  it  to  be  I  " 

December  8. — Birth  of  his 
Daughter. 

1793-  (34-) 
Publishes  a  Fourth  Edition  of  hir. 

Poems,  in  2  vols. — Makes  an 
excursion  through  Galloway  and 
the  neighbouring  country,  in  com- 
pany with  Syrae  of  Ryedale,  the 
same  who  related  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott  his  story  of  "  The  Sword 
Cane  " — Continues  pouring  forth 
his  beautiful  Songs  to  the  Museum 
of  Johnson — Admonished  by  the 
Excise  that  his  business  is  to  act, 
not  to  think,  in  allusion  to  his 
political  opinions — Rejects  the  ofter 
of  an  Annuity  of  £^0  to  write 
Poetical  Articles  for  the  Morning 
Chronicle. 

Deceniher.  —  Writes  to  Mr. 
M'Murdo  that  he  does  not  owe 
a  shiUing  to  either  man  or  woman. 
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1794-  (3S-) 
February  25. — Writes  to  Alexan- 
der Cunningham,  commencing  with 
these  words  : — "  Canst  thou  minis- 
ter to  a  mind  diseased  ?  "  and 
stating  that  for  two  months  he  has 
been  unable  to  wield  the  pen. 

Afay.— Publishes  a  Fifth  Edition 
of  his  Poems,  finally  corrected  with 
his  own  hand. 

At  Midsummer  he  removes  trom 
the  Bank  Vennel,  Dumfries,  to  Mill 
Hill  Brae. 

June  25. — Writes  to  Mrs.  Dunlop 
from  a  solitary  inn,  in  a  solitary 
village,  in  Castle  Douglas,  that  he 
is  in  poor  health,  and  that  he  is 
afraid  he  is  about  to  suffer  for  the 
follies  of  his  youth — His  medical 
friends  threaten  him  with  a  flying 
gout,  but  he  trusts  they  are  mis- 
taken. 

1795-  (36.) 
January. — Writes  his  manly  song 

For  a'  that  an    a'  that. 

In  the  Autumn  he  loses  his  only 
daughter — Writes  his  Heron  Ballads. 

In  November  he  is  visited  by 
Professor  Walker,  who  spends  two 
days  with  him,  and  writes  a  de- 
scription of  the  Poet's  appearance. 

December  29. — Writes  to  Mrs. 
Dunlop  that  he  already  begins  to 
feel  the  rigid  fibre  and  stiffening 
joints  of  old  age  coming  fast  over 
his  frame. 

i-9'5-   (37-) 
January  31. — Becomes  the  victim 
of    a    severe     Rheumatic    Fever — 
Kack'd  with  p:un— Every   face  he 


meets  with  a  greeting  like  that  of 
Balak  to  Balaam  :  "  Come,  curse 
me,  Jacob,  and  come,  defy  me, 
Israel  " — Implores  his  friends  in 
Edinburgh  to  make  interest  with 
the  Board  of  Excise  to  grant  him  his 
full  Salary— His  application  re- 
fused. 

July  5. — Affecting  interview  with 
Mrs.  Riddel  at  Brow. 

July  7. — Writes  to  his  friend 
Cunningham  :  "  1  fear  the  voice  of 
the  Bard  will  soon  be  heard  among 
you  no  more  !  You  actually  would 
not  know  me.  Pale,  emaciated,  and 
so  feeble  as  occasionally  to  need 
help  from  my  chair — My  spirit's 
fled,  fled  !  " — Goes  to  Brow  for  the 
benefit  of  sea  air. 

July  12.— Writes  to  George 
Thomson  for  Five  Pounds,  and  to 
his  cousin  James  B\irness  for  Ten 
Pounds,  to  save  him  from  the 
horrors  of  a  jail !— Sends  his  last 
letter  to  Mrs.  Dunlop,  stating  that, 
in  all  probability,  he  will  speedily 
be  beyond  that  bourne  whence  no 
traveller  returns. 

July  18. — Returns  to  Dumfries  in 
a  dying  state — His  good  humour  is 
unruffled,  and  his  wit  never  for- 
sakes him.  He  looks  to  one  of  his 
brother  Volunteers  with  a  smile,  as 
he  stood  weeping  by  his  bedside, 
and  says,  "  John,  don't  letthe  awk- 
ward squad  fire  over  me  1  " 

July  21. — His  Death. 

July  2v — His  remains  removed 
to  the  Town  Hall  of  Dumfries, 
where  they  lie  in  state,  and  his 
funeral  takes  place  on  the  following 
day. 

J-  c. 
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